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DATES  TO  REMEMBER:  Feb.  16 — Presidents  Day.  May  15 — Armed  Forces  Day.  May  24 — Memorial  Day. 
June  14 — Army  Birthday.  July  4 — Independence  Day  (National  Bicentennial).  Oct.  25 — Veterans  Day. 


Martin  R.  Hoffmann 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
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EmorgGncy  Lsave  soldiers  may  now  take  emergency  leave  if  a close  rela- 

tive of  their  spouse  dies ...  soldier  and  spouse  may  also 
travel  together  when  soldier  is  on  emergency  leave. . . . 
close  relatives  include  mother,  father , brother , sister, 
child,  foster  parent  or  only  living  blood  relative.... 
Details  in  MILPERCEN  message  171720Z  NOV  75. 

EnlistnfIGnt  Bonus  Prior  service  soldiers  no  longer  receive  enlistment 

bonuses. . .except  those  who  signed  up  before  October  21, 
1975,  under  Delayed  Entry  Program. ...  Bonuses  continue  for 
non-prior  service  soldiers  who  enlist  for  a bonus  skill. 


Prep  Teachers  da  letter  clarifies  guidelines  for  military  instructors 

in  Predischarge  Education  Program  (PREP)  ...  instructors 
must  be  off-duty  while  teaching  PREP  courses... or  em- 
ployed by  a non-governmental  agency .... "First  line" 
supervisors  such  as  unit  commanders  and  platoon  sergeants 
cannot  teach  during  normal  duty  hours  even  if  "off-duty." 


# Prototype  artillery  muzzle  veloci- 
meter  (left)  would  reduce  number  of 
rounds  to  register  on  target ...  this 
would  improve  unit  mobility  and  lower 
logistics  costs  ...  still  undergoing 
tests . 


# Army  needs  military  police... E-5  and 
below  in  MOS  95B...to  train  as  sentry 
dog  handlers ...  for  assignment  to  Korea 
or  Germany ....  contact  your  personnel 
office  for  details. 


# Special  11-week  WAC  Officer  Orienta- 
tion Course  will  be  conducted  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Ala.,  from  Feb.  8 to  Apr. 

23,  1976.... for  53  Army  National  Guard 
direct  appointment  officers. 


• Army  survey  reveals  abuses  in  use  of 
certified  mail  special  service. . .AR  , 

340-1  contains  DA  policy  on  use  of  of-  j 
ficial  mail ...  following  it  saves  costs  i 
and  avoids  possible  headaches. 


SOLDIERS 


• Army  is  experimenting  with  solar 
energy  in  California. .. system  at  right 
converts  solar  energy  into  electricity 
...which  powers  range  stations ...  excess 
energy  stored  in  batteries. 

i • Maximum  earnings  to  be  taxed  in  1976 
I for  Social  Security  go  up  to  $15,300 
from  previous  high  of  $14 , 100 .. .maximum 
I tax  will  be  $895.05  compared  to  $824.85 
j ...tax  rate  remains  at  5.85  percent. 

I • Army  has  dropped  plans  to  include 
i separate  brigades  at  Forts  Benning, 

I Ga.,  and  Knox,  Ky.,  in  16-division 
I force  structure. . .new  divisions  will 
j have  two  active  Army  brigades  and  one 
j from  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve. 


I L6aV6  Account  upcoming  change  in  Fiscal  Year  will  affect  your  leave 

I account... FY  1977  will  include  15-month  period  from  July 

I 1,  1976,  through  Sept.  30,  1977 ...  thereafter  Fiscal  Year 

I will  be  from  Oct.  1 through  Sept.  30.... Excess  accrued 

leave  will  be  forfeited  on  June  30,  1976 .. .cutoff  date 
will  be  Sept.  30  beginning  in  1977. 

New  Radar  The  Army  is  testing  new  Artillery  Locating  Radar  (ALR) 

and  Mortar  Locating  Radar  (MLR)  ...  designed  to  detect, 
track  and  locate  first  round  of  incoming  artillery  or 
mortar  fire... then  return  fire  in  less  than  a minute 
....Still  in  prototype  stage. 


Women  Cadets  Women  join  the  "Long  Gray  Line"  at  U.S.  Military  Academy 

in  July ...  interested  women  should  contact  their  congress- 
man or  write  Military  Academy  Admissions  Office,  West 
Point,  N.Y.,  10996,  or  call  914-938-4041. . . .Enlisted 
women  may  now  enter  Academy  Prep  School .. .write  Comman- 
dant, USMA  Preparatory  School,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.Y.,  07730. 


Clerks  To  Battalion  System  being  tested  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  would  move  com- 
pany clerks  and  typewriters  to  battalion  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration Center  (PAC)...and  company  supply  clerks 
to  a battalion  Supply  Administration  Center  (SAC) .... 
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ROGER  KGV  5834 

Your  October  story  on  the  great 
CB  radio  fraternity  is  admirable. 

SFC  Harrington  describes  our  clan 
a lot  more  accurately  and  sympathet- 
ically than  most  commentators.  It 
gets  a negatory,  though,  on  the 
channel  limitations  chart,  which 
went  10-7  this  month  by  order  of 
the  FCC . 

Also,  concerning  the  radio  code 
10-50  (in  Pennsylvania,  10-45,  for 
some  unknown  reason) , which  sig- 
nifies an  automobile  accident,  what 
are  the  meanings  of  the  suffixes  F, 
m,  and  KCV-5834,  clear. 

LTC  H.W.  Gleason,  Jr. 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 
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PD 

SOLDIERS, 


animal  carcass 
fatality 

persona!  injury 
property  damage 
dear 


REACT 

After  receiving  the  October  issue 
of  SOLDIERS  from  a friend  of  mine, 

I proceeded  to  read  your  article 
"BREAK,"  which  concerned  the 
basic  idea  of  CB  radio.  I found  it 
enlightening  and  well  written. 
However,  I did  find  a mistake  that 
should  be  corrected. 

In  the  section  where  you  talk 
about  the  different  emergency 
groups  utilizing  CB  radio  (ALERT, 
AELP,  REACT,  etc.)  you  stated 
that  REACT  stands  for:  Radio  Emer- 
gency Action  Team.  This  is  incor- 
rect, as  REACT  stands  for:  Radio 
Emergency  Associated  Citizens 
Teams . 

I wanted  to  bring  this  to  your  at- 
tention in  case  you  have  need  for 
future  reference  to  REACT. 

Steven  R.  Burkholder  (KCP-7422) 

Blue  Mountain  REACT 


HAM  OR  C.B.? 

Your  article  "BREAK"  (Oct.  '75) 
failed  to  bring  out  a couple  of  im- 
portant points  concerning  the  Citi- 
zens Radio  Service. 

First,  only  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
have  allocated  a portion  of  the  27 
MHz  band  for  CB-style  operation. 
Thus,  the  only  place  the  CBer  can 
operate  legally  is  in  his  own  back- 
yard and  with  permission  of  the 
Canadian  DOT  on  certain  frequen- 
cies while  as  a visitor  in  Canada. 

Second,  Para  3,  AR  105-4  (Oper- 
ation of  Citizens  Band  Radio  Equip- 
ment) states  that  CB  equipment  will 
not  be  carried  to  or  purchased  for 
shipment  to  an  overseas  area  unless 
specific  authority  for  possession 
and  use  is  obtained  through  chan- 
nels from  the  appropriate  overseas 
commander . 

Before  the  soldier  exchanges 
hard-earned  money  for  CB  equip- 
ment he  should  visit  the  local  ama- 
teur (ham)  radio  clubs  as  well  as 
the  local  CB  clubs.  This  will  give 
him  (or  her)  a better  understanding 
of  the  differences  between  ham  and 
CB  operation  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  make  a wise  decision 
concerning  which  radio  service 
would  best  satisfy  his  (or  her, 
again)  needs. 

SSG  Stephen  J . Zawachi,  Jr. 

WALUUK/KMA5858 

Fort  Devens,  Mass. 


MESSAGE  TO  SMOKERS 

I read  your  article  on  smoking. 
(SOLDIERS  Sept.  '75)  . I agree  that 
a person  who  smokes  should  con- 
sider those  around  him  who  have  to 
put  up  with  breathing  the  smoke 
secondhand. 

At  times  I find  myself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a formation  when  suddenly 
everyone  decides  to  light  up  a 


cigarette.  I end  up  moving  to  the 
rear . 

Or  how  about  police  calls.  I pick 
up  hundreds  of  cigarette  butts  be- 
cause someone  took  the  time  to 
smoke,  but  couldn't  take  the  time  to 
take  care  of  his  own  cigarette  butt. 

Next  time  you  light  up  a cigarette, 
take  a look  around.  You  inay  not 
care  about  your  health,  but  how 
about  the  person  next  to  you  who 
does? 

PFC  Noe  Espinoza 

Fort  Bragg,  N .C  . 


HAVING  A GREAT  TIME 

I recently  read  in  the  November 
SOLDIERS  where  SSC  Theodore 
Dugan  gave  his  view  on  the  barrack 
rats  in  Germany:  "I  know  I'd  love 
to  be  single  back  in  Germany  if  I 
weren't  happi ly  married . " Well, 

I'm  young  and  single  and  I'm  hav- 
ing a great  time. 

Granted  it  was  hard  at  first  and 
the  Germans  seemed  cold,  but  after 
awhile  I just  felt  at  home  over  here. 

The  food  is  nice  and  the  scenery 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I have 
ever  seen.  But  what's  making  it 
great  for  me  now  is  that  I have  a 
German  girlfriend. 

All  I have  to  say  for  the  men  stay- 
ing in  the  barracks  is:  you're  only 
hurting  yourself  by  making  your 
tour  seem  a lot  longer. 

PFC  William  R.  Roberson 

APO  New  York 


SCOTTISH  TARTAN 

I was  quite  bemused  to  see  in 
"The  Army  Coes  Op  Art"  (Nov.  '75) 
dealing  with  camouflage  painting  of 
modern  Army  vehicles,  that  the  de- 
lightful Ms.  Sharon  Jarvis  is  wear- 
ing one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
camouflage,  the  Scottish  tartan. 
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SOLDIERS 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we  re  covering — or  those  you  think  we  should.  Please 
stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address  We  ll  honor  a request  to  withhold 
your  name  if  you  desire  and  the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one  but  we  ll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


i An  early  author  reported  that: 

I "They  (the  Scots)  wear  plaids  in 
! many  colors. . .that  they  may  not  be 
discovered  by  the  appearance  of 
their  clothes.  " These  are  of  course 
the  origins  of  the  subdued  tartans 
worn  by  some  of  the  Scottish  clans 
even  today . 

Thank  you  for  an  interesting 
j article. 

! SP6  Stephen  L.  Brown 

ij  APO  San  Francisco 

GOOD  RECRUITING  TOOL 

’ I enjoy  reading  SOLDIERS  every 
month  and  am  continually  finding 
I good  reasons  for  its  existence.  The 
> article  "WAC  Basic  on  Target," 

November  issue,  was  very  interest- 
ing and  educational.  Being  an  Ar- 
my recruiter  requires  an  awareness 
of  not  only  what  our  men  are  doing 
I!  but  our  young  women  as  well.  I'm 
i quite  sure  I won't  be  the  only  one 
who'll  use  this  article  now  and  in 
I the  future. 

I Annie,  get  your  rifle! 

I SSC  Jim  Smith 

j Houston  District  Recruiting 

OVERLAND  MARCH 

In  the  October  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
i magazine  there  was  a wonderful 
' story  "The  Great  Overland  March." 

But  there  were  a couple  of  mistakes 
. which  I think  should  be  corrected. 

First,  my  name  was  spelled 
George  W.  Ogden.  It  is  George  M. 
Ogden  from  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

Second,  there  was  no  mention  of 
Captain  Creany's  son,  Malcolm 
Creany  of  Missoula,  Mont.  CPT 
Creany  was  the  photographer  and 
official  recorder  for  the  First  Army 
Transcontinental  Convoy. 

Mr.  Creany  and  myself  donated 
all  the  records  and  pictures  that  we 


had  to  the  Army  for  their  use  in  the 
museum  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  used  for  publica- 
tion, some  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  donors . 

I was  on  that  wonderful  trip  and 
have  been  trying  to  locate  any  of 
the  men  that  were  with  us  so  if  you 
get  any  replies  please  send  me  their 
names.  So  far  I have  had  no  luck. 

C .M . Ogden 

Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

IN,  NOT  ON 

Am  glad  to  know  that  the  Army 
still  has  a few  good  NCOs  who  feel 
that  a soldier  should  be  judged  by 
what  he  has  in  his  head  and  not 
what  is  on  top  of  it.  SFC  Dennis  B. 
Brody  and  SSC  William  E.  Welch 
who  both  wrote  letters  in  the  Octo- 
ber '75  SOLDIERS  are  NCOs  that 
the  Army  needs  more  of.  The  Army 
should  be  run  by  people  who  want 
to  see  the  Army  change  for  the  bet- 
ter and  not  by,  as  SSC  Welch  said, 
"the  Korean  War  minority." 

PFC  Neal  S.  Johnson 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash . 
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“I  will  be  happy  to  lead  12  colonies  into 
battle.  I will  be  happy  to  lead  14  colonies 
into  battle. 

But  no  way  will  I lead  13!” 


END  OF  WAC 

I am  writing  in  reference  to  the 
story  "WAC  Basic  on  Target"  (Nov. 
'75)  . From  my  understanding, 
there  is  no  Women's  Army  Corps. 

I would  therefore  like  to  know  what 
the  status  of  the  P.A.  insignia  is. 
Can  enlisted  women  wear  the  P.A. 
brass?  Also,  if  there  is  no  Women's 
Army  Corps,  enlisted  women  should 
be  referred  to  as  EW  not  Wacs. 

Have  I been  informed  correctly? 

SP4  Nancy  J . Ivy 

APO  New  York 

Until  Congress  changes  U.S. 

Code  Title  10,  there  will  be  a 
Women's  Army  Corps.  It  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  refer  to  an  enlisted 
woman  as  a Wac.  Wearing  of  the 
Pallas  Athene  (PA  ) brass  depends 
on  the  woman's  assignment.  If  she 
works  in  an  office  or  unit  associat- 
ed with  a specific  branch  — like 
Signal  Corps,  Engineer,  etc. — 
she  may  wear  the  insignia  of  that 
branch  or  the  PA  . If  she  is  assign- 
ed in  an  office  or  activity  not  asso- 
ciated with  a specific  branch,  she 
will  wear  the  PA.  AR  670-30  spells 
it  all  out. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ADDED 

Reference  Feedback  (Oct.  '75), 
please  be  advised  that  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  also  is  giving  a 
Vietnam  Veterans  Bonus  effective 
22  Aug.  '75.  This  state  should  be 
included  on  the  list. 

For  further  information,  write 
to  the  following  address: 

The  Adjutant  General's  Office 
A.TTN:  Bonus  Division 
State  Military  Reservation 
1 Airport  Road 
Concord,  N.H.  03301 

SFC  Lawrence  C.  Cunningham 

APO  San  Francisco 
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The  Army’s  first  Affirmative  Actions  Plan  (AAP) 
to  achieve  equal  opportunity  for  minorities  and 
females  was  issued  in  1972.  Developed  during  a 
period  of  racial  conflict,  the  AAP 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  racial 
situation  as  it  existed  at  that  time. 


MSG  Nat  Dell 


Short-term  successes  were  achieved, 
but  a more  comprehensive  plan  was 
needed  to  advance  the  Army’s  long-range 
goals  of  insuring  racial  harmony  and  equal 
opportunity  for  minority  and  female  sol- 
diers. A new  AAP,  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  on  June  24,  sets  the  pattern 
and  standards  for  race  relations  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity within  the  Army  for  the  next  decade. 


Enlisted  editor  MSG  Nat  Dell,  who  described  the 
impact  of  the  first  AAP  at  Forts  Hood.  Polk  and 
Banning  in  the  February  ’73  soldiers,  returned  to 
Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  recently  to  report  on  prevailing 
conditions,  attitudes  and  outlooks. — Editor. 
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Nearly  three 

decades  have 
passed  since  Pres- 
ident Harry  S. 
Truman  signed 
Executive  Order  9981.  It  called  for 
integration  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  all  soldiers  for  reasons  of 
race,  creed  or  color. 

Today,  30  years  after  that 
order  was  signed,  the  different 
races  and  ethnic  groups  in  the 
Army  are  still  far  apart  in  some 
respects.  Despite  the  Army’s  mas- 
sive efforts  to  insure  total  equality 
and  achieve  racial  harmony, 
serious  problems  remain. 

Desegregation  of  Army 
units  was  completed  in  the  late 
1950s.  But  assignment  of  whites 
and  minority  group  members  to  the 
same  units  and  activities  didn’t  au- 
I tomatically  produce  a truly  inte- 
j grated  Army. 

I'  The  Army  began  to  address 

1 the  problem  seriously  in  the  mid- 
’j  1960s.  Today,  every  Army  element 
J and  installation  has  an  active  race 
I relations  program.  But  racial  ten- 
I sions  haven’t  disappeared. 

I According  to  Staff  Sergeant 

Ash  Barnes,  a black  platoon  ser- 
J geant  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  there  is 
more  racial  tension  in  the  Army 
^ now  than  when  he  joined  the  Army 
8 years  ago.  “There’s  a lot  of  prej- 
udice here  today,  and  we  have 
more  tension  between  blacks  and 
1 whites  than  I’ve  ever  seen  before. 

' Too  many  people  want  to  blame  it 
^ all  on  the  young  soldier,  but  it’s  not 
all  the  young  soldier’s  fault.  Some- 
< body  has  to  stop  and  take  a good 
I look  at  things.’’ 

j Discriminatory  practices  in 

I job  assignments  and  training,  and 
j in  equal  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment  by  minority  soldiers  existed 
1 for  many  years  after  the  Executive 
Order  was  signed.  Blacks  and  other 
1 minority  group  members  were 
looked  upon  as  poor  soldiers.  Few 
efforts  were  made  to  understand 
the  cultural  and  social  differences 
between  different  races  and  ethnic 
groups. 

The  civil  rights  activities  of 
the  early  1960s  and  the  black 
awareness  movement  later  in  the 


decade  signaled  the  Army  to  inten- 
sify its  race  relations  efforts. 

The  first  formal  Army  Af- 
firmative Actions  Plan  (AAP)  was 
initiated  in  1972.  SOLDIERS  visited 
Fort  Hood  for  a first-hand  look  at 
the  program  and  how  well  it  was 
working.  (See  “The  Black  Sol- 
dier— A Situation  Report,”  Febru- 
ary ’73  SOLDIERS.) 

The  1972  AAP  included  a 
Racial  Awareness  Program  (RAP) 
designed  to  improve  understanding 
of  cultural  and  social  differences 
between  races.  Minority  group  and 
ethnic  history  was  included  in  the 
Army’s  internal  information  pro- 
grams. 

The  new  Department  of  the 
Army  AAP  was  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  in  June  1975 
and  distributed  to  major  commands 
in  August.  Using  the  DA  AAP  as 
a guide,  major  commanders  were 


“There’s  a lot  of  prejudice  here 
today,  and  we  have  more  tension 
between  blacks  and  whites  than 
I’ve  ever  seen  before.  Too  many 
people  want  to  blame  it  all  on  the 
young  soldier  but  it’s  not  all  the 
young  soldier’s  fault.  Somebody 
has  to  stop  and  take  a good  look 
at  things.’’ 


required  to  develop  and  publish 
their  own  AAPs  by  December.  In- 
stallations have  until  June  of  this 
year  to  develop  local  AAPs  from 
guidance  provided  by  their  major 
command  AAPs. 

The  AAPs  are  not  intended 
to  offer  quick  solutions  to  racial 
tensions,  however. 

At  Fort  Hood,  where  you 
still  find  polarization  and  racial 
tensions  between  whites  and  mi- 
nority group  members,  they’re  al- 
ready putting  their  new  AAP  to- 
gether. They’ll  also  have  to  deal 
with  a new  attitude  found  among 
many  young  blacks  who  don’t  be- 
lieve the  Affirmative  Actions, 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Racial 
Awareness  Programs  will  accom- 
plish very  much. 

Such  negative  attitudes 
make  the  problem  more  complex. 


A harmonious  race  relations  and 
equal  opportunity  environment  re- 
quires strong  personal  commitment 
and  belief  in  the  programs  by  all 
soldiers  of  all  races  and  ethnic 
groups. 

Success  or  failure  of  the 
new  AAP  may  depend  on  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Army  to  change  the  atti- 
tude of  these  questioning  young 
blacks.  There’s  also  a growing 
frustration  among  commanders 
and  NCOS  at  Hood.  They’re 
frustrated  because  many  young 
soldiers  refuse  to  believe  that  any- 
thing is  getting  accomplished. 

Three  years  ago  racial  semi- 
nars were  conducted  Army-wide  as 
part  of  the  RAP.  Soldiers  of  all 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  confronted 
each  other  in  roundtable  discus- 
sions— often  in  anger  and  in  heated 
debate. 

Racial  relations  teams  and 
equal  opportunity  representatives 
were  operating  down  to  battalion 
level.  The  teams  were  predomi- 
nantly staffed  by  blacks  and  other 
minority  group  members.  Many 
whites,  including  commanders, 
saw  those  teams  as  being  essen- 
tially black  “get  over”  or  “pacifi- 
cation” programs. 

The  chain  of  command  was 
frequently  by-passed  at  unit  level 
during  the  early  stages  of  RAP.  For 
all  the  criticism  and  pressure 
placed  on  “making  the  chain  of 
command  work,”  when  it  came  to 
the  race  relations  problem,  com- 
manders and  NCOS  were  on  the 
outside  looking  in.  Today,  the 
Army  appraisal  of  its  initial  race 
relations  drive  prompts  some  criti- 
cal comments. 

“We  implemented  a pro- 
gram, but  we  really  didn’t  know 
what  we  were  doing,”  says  Lieu- 
tenant General  Robert  M.  Shoe- 
maker, III  Corps  and  Fort  Hood 
commander.  “We  made  some  fun- 
damental mistakes.  We  required 
commanders  to  support  a program 
without  really  educating  them  to 
the  program.”  Some  commanders 
and  NCOS  developed  a hostility  to 
the  program  right  from  the  begin- 
ning. Support  was  required  by  reg- 
ulation, but  the  spirit  wasn’t 
always  there. 
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“The  Pentagon  said  we 
would  have  a race  relations  pro- 
gram and  everyone  down  the  chain 
of  command  jumped  through  a 
hoop,”  says  one  staff  officer.  “We 
had  to  do  something;  we  had  to 
respond  to  requirements  from  top- 
side although  we  hadn’t  really 
begun  to  understand  the  nature  of 
our  problem.” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Acie 
McGhee,  chief  of  the  Race  Rela- 
tions and  Equal  Opportunity  Divi- 
sion in  Hood’s  Human  Resources 
Directorate,  says,  “We  did  score 
some  successes  under  RAP.  If  you 
were  around  before  the  Army  real- 
ly got  behind  the  Affirmative  Ac- 
tions Program  you’ll' recall  that  we 
didn’t  even  admit  we  had  a racial 
problem. 

“RAP  made  us  talk  about 
racial  problems  with  each  other. 
Our  seminars  forced  us  to  listen  to 
each  other.  They  made  us  aware  of 
the  fact  that  minority  group 
members  have  the  same  hopes  and 
aspirations  as  any  other  Ameri- 
cans. But  we  developed  a ‘seminar 
syndrome’  and  our  seminars  were 
often  based  on  confrontation.” 

There  has  been  a shift  of 
emphasis  in  the  race  relations  ac- 
tivities at  Fort  Hood.  More  em- 
phasis is  now  being  placed  on  unit- 
level  participation  by  all  soldiers. 
Yet,  there  are  doubts  of  effec- 
tiveness among  young  blacks.  “We 
go  to  the  race  relations  seminars 
and  a lot  of  people  shout  at  each 
other,”  says  Sergeant  Ronald 
Pinder,  a black.  SGT  Pinder 
doesn’t  think  this  accomplishes 
much.  “Blacks  aren’t  treated  fairly 
by  most  of  their  superiors  and 
you’re  punished  more  harshly  if 
you  break  the  rules.”  After  talking 


to  some  200  young  blacks,  you  find 
that  most  have  similar  beliefs. 

LTG  Shoemaker  thinks  he 
understands  the  reasons  for  the 
doubters.  “Today’s  young  sol- 
diers— black  and  white — come 
from  a society  where  the  estab- 
lished order  is  questioned.  They 
are  more  prone  to  question  and 
challenge  authority  and  that  re- 
flects the  general  attitudes  of  many 
of  our  citizens  today. 

“Also,  today’s  young  sol- 
dier wasn’t  in  the  Army  before  we 
seriously  addressed  matters  of  race 
relations  and  equal  opportunity. 
They  aren’t  aware  of  the  improve- 
ments in  those  areas.  But  you  don’t 
get  high  marks  for  what  you  did 
last  year.  You  have  to  convince 
them  of  what  you’re  doing  for  them 
today. 

“We  do  have  racial  polar- 
ization— distrust  and  misunder- 


“RAP  made  us  talk  about  racial 
problems  with  each  other.  Our 
seminars  forced  us  to  listen  to 
each  other.  They  made  us  aware 
of  the  fact  that  minority  group 
members  have  the  same  hopes 
and  aspirations  as  any  other 
Americans.  ...” 


standing  among  whites  and  minori- 
ty group  members — and  we 
haven’t  been  as  effective  as  we  had 
hoped  in  establishing  true  under- 
standing and  harmony  among  all 
races  and  ethnic  groups.  We  some- 
times tended  to  focus  most  of  our 
attention  on  accomplishing  the 
mission  at  hand  and  probably  not 
enough  attention  to  solving  our  so- 
cial problems. 

“Racial  seminars  contribute 
to  our  programs  but  they  aren’t  a 
final  solution.  The  problem  there  is 
that  we  don’t  know  how  to  conduct 
a good  seminar.  The  training  of  our 
platoon  sergeants,  platoon  leaders, 
company  commanders  and  first 
sergeants  isn’t  good  enough.  We 
have  to  develop  better  techniques 
before  we  can  solve  our  social 
problems.  The  key  to  this  is  train- 
ing all  of  our  people  to  do  their  jobs 
better  than  we’re  doing  now.” 


Three  years  ago  at  Fort 
Hood,  racial  separation  was  most 
noticeable  in  the  post  club  system. 
Patronage  at  the  older  main  NCO 
Club  was  mostly  black.  Patronage 
in  the  newer  NCO  club,  the  Mini- 
dome, was  mostly  white.  Custom- 
ers at  the  Saber  Club,  the  enlisted 
hangout,  were  predominately  black 
and  Mexican-American. 

Since  1972  those  patterns 
have  changed  slightly.  The  Saber 
Club,  open  to  all  enlisted  grades, 
is  patronized  almost  exclusively  by 
young  blacks  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  main  NCO  Club  is  still  fre- 
quented by  more  blacks  than 
whites.  The  Mini-dome,  also  open 
to  all  enlisted  grades,  has  more 
black  patrons  than  3 years  ago. 

The  club  system  recently 
opened  three  successful  new  clubs 
described  as  “neighborhood  tav- 
erns.” “I  hope  to  extend  that  for- 
mat and  operate  more  ‘neighbor- 
hood taverns’  in  areas  having  our 
heaviest  concentrations  of 
troops,”  says  LTG  Shoemaker. 

“Polarization  is  a problem  i 
in  our  big  clubs.  They  tend  to  po- 
larize with  the  entertainment  and 
with  the  perceptions  and  attitudes 
which  have  developed  over  a 
period  of  time.”  Patronage  in  the 
large  clubs  is  influenced  by  the  type 
of  music  available.  Black  troops 
frequent  the  Saber  Club  because  it 
offers  mainly  soul  music.  Country 
and  western  music  is  the  mainstay 
at  the  other  large  clubs.  But  LTG 
Shoemaker  plans  to  change  those 
patterns. 

“I’ve  heard  some  very  per- 
suasive arguments  for  keeping  it 
that  way.  But  this  command  can’t 
condone  any  activity  where  all  of 
our  soldiers  can’t  go  and  feel  com- 
fortable. We’re  changing  the  en- 
tertainment so  that  all  types  of 
music  will  be  played  at  all  of  the 
clubs. 

“If  we’re  ever  going  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  we’re  going  to 
have  to  learn  something  about  the 
culture  and  lifestyles  of  all  of  our 
people.” 

You  begin  to  see  those 
changes  when  you  visit  the  Mini- 
dome on  a Friday  night.  You  see  ' 
young  blacks  and  their  dates. 
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young  whites  and  their  dates,  and 
middle-aged  white  and  black  senior 
NCOS  and  their  wives  dancing  to 
a soul  band  until  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning. 

You  also  observe  the  same 
polarity  among  the  troops  in  the 
recreational  services  activities. 
Fort  Hood  has  recreational  activi- 
ties ranging  from  an  archaeological 
society  to  a sport  parachute  club. 
But  blacks  primarily  participate  in 
traditional  sports  such  as  basket- 
ball, bowling  and  skating.  Most  of 
these  young  blacks  are  from  the 
inner  cities.  They  could  always  put 
up  a basketball  hoop  and  get  a 
scrub  team  together.  Playing  a 
round  of  golf  was  another  matter. 

Fort  Hood’s  Recreation 
Services  people  are  developing  a 
series  of  clinics  where  soldiers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  other  sports.  They’re 
also  placing  added  emphasis  on 
unit  sports. 

Major  General  Julius  W. 
Bectin,  black  commander  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  insures  unit 
participation.  “I  tell  my  command- 
ers and  platoon  leaders  to  march 
a squad  or  platoon  over  to  the  golf 
course.  Don’t  get  involved  in 
scores,  or  breaking  par.  Just  let 
each  man  take  a crack  at  knocking 
the  ball  around.  We’ll  have  lots  of 
divots  to  replace  but  it’ll  give  unit 
members  a chance  to  play  together. 
Our  young  people  from  the  inner 
cities  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
try  their  hand  at  something  new. 

“Many  of  them  hold  back  at 
trying  something  new  on  their  own. 
They  develop  a self-defeating  atti- 
tude of  T don’t  know  anything 
about  this  or  that  game’  or  ‘the 
whites  don’t  want  us  there  any- 
way,’ so  they  don’t  become  in- 
volved in  many  of  the  wholesome 
activities.’’ 

You  encounter  those  atti- 
tudes when  a group  of  young 
blacks  say  there’s  nothing  to  do  at 
Fort  Hood  after  duty  hours.  Ask 
them  if  they  play  golf  or  if  they’re 
interested  in  water  skiing.  The  ini- 
tial response  is,  “We  spend  8 hours 
working  out  here  every  day.  We 
don’t  want  to  spend  our  oflF-duty 
time  out  here.’’  When  you  talk  to 


one  of  them  alone,  he  admits  he 
doesn’t  take  part  because  he  knows 
nothing  about  those  activities. 

At  Fort  Hood  in  1972  blacks 
complained  about  not  getting  a fair 
shake  from  the  military  police. 
Nine  out  of  ten  blacks  you  talk  to 
at  Fort  Hood  today  say  they’re 
hassled  by  the  MPs  more  than  their 
white  buddies.  “If  one  black  walks 
down  the  street  the  MPs  probably 
won’t  bother  him,’’  says  Private 
First  Class  Raymond  Goldsby. 
“But  let  two  or  more  blacks  get 
together  and  they  stop  you  every 
time.  It’s  the  same  thingjf  you’re 
in  a car.  A couple  of  blacks  have 
no  problem.  But  get  three  or  more 
in  a car  and  they’re  sure  as  hell 
going  to  stop  you.’’ 

The  III  Corps  and  Fort 
Hood  Provost  Marshal  is  Colonel 
Philip  R.  Suess.  “One  of  our  prob- 
lems is  youth  and  immaturity.  You 


“It  isn't  enough  to  be  pure  in 
heart — to  have  good  intentions. 
The  fact  remains:  We  have  not 
attained  racial  harmony.  I still  say 
it’s  a leadership  problem  and  all 
the  leaders,  from  the  squad  lead- 
er to  the  general,  have  failed  to 
do  their  jobs  until  this  problem 
is  solved.’’ 


have  young  and  immature  MPs 
dealing  with  equally  young  and  im- 
mature soldiers,’’  he  says. 

“We  have  a very  effective 
race  relations  program,  but  often 
the  young  black  comes  into  the 
Army  with  a conditioned  hostility 
towards  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. I really  think  you  can  say  that 
about  most  of  our  young  people. 
They  came  out  of  a society  where 
hating  cops  is  a popular  pastime. 
1 am  not  suggesting  that  we  don’t 
have  some  bad  MPs.  We  do.  But 
we  get  rid  of  th^m  as  fast  as  we 
identify  them. 

“Another  problem  is  the 
fact  that  there’s  not  much  for 
blacks  to  do  in  the  civilian  commu- 
nities after  duty  hours.  This  results 
in  a mostly  black  population  on 
post  after  4:30  p.m.  If  the  MPs  stop 
a black,  or  a group  of  blacks,  they 
react  to  the  perception  that  blacks 


are  getting  hassled.  They’re  angry, 
and  when  a young  white  MP  from 
the  state  of  Iowa,  who  has  known 
perhaps  less  than  a dozen  blacks 
in  his  entire  life,  stops  one,  or  a 
group  of  blacks,  you  have  a poten- 
tially bad  situation. 

“We  need  more  black  MPs 
but  blacks  are  reluctant  to  join  the 
Corps  because  their  peer  group 
looks  down  on  policemen.  Our 
black  population  is  around  24  per- 
cent while  our  black  MP  strength 
is  approximately  14  percent. 

“We’re  also  encountering 
problems  in  our  new  modular  bar- 
racks. You  have  an  incident  be- 
tween a black  and  a white — not  a 
racial  incident,  just  two  people 
having  a difference  of  opinion.  But 
before  you  know  it  the  thing  esca- 
lates into  a racial  incident  because 
you  have  a larger  concentration  of 
people  in  the  new  type  barracks. 
It’s  also  a matter  of  not  having 
enough  seasoned  leaders  around.’’ 

Hearing  about  the  shortage 
of  experienced  officers  and  non- 
coms  from  everyone  you  talk  to, 
you  begin  to  wonder  if  that’s  not 
a convenient  cop-out.  But  you  no- 
tice that  probably  three  out  of 
every  five  junior  NCO  and  mid- 
level NCO  positions  are  filled  by 
young  acting  sergeants. 

“We’re  faced  with  the 
problem  of  peers  leading  peers,’’  a 
battalion  staff  officer  says.  “That 
young  acting  sergeant  has  the  same 
outlook  as  the  people  he’s  sup- 
posed to  lead.  We’re  placing  more 
emphasis  on  leadership  training  at 
the  local  level,  and  through  our 
Army-wide  Noncommissioned  Of- 
ficer Education  System.  But  it’s 
going  to  take  us  awhile  to  get  the 
needed  seasoning  and  depth  into 
our  junior  and  mid-level  NCO 
strength.’’ 

There  are  more  black  com- 
pany commanders  and  staff  of- 
ficers than  there  were  during  our 
1972  visit  to  Fort  Hood.  Young 
blacks  generally  believe  they  get  a 
fair  shake  from  black  commanders. 
“My  commander  is  black,’’  says 
Private  First  Class  Ulysses  Hunter, 
“and  he  really  treats  you  fair.  He 
comes  down  hard  on  you  when  you 
do  wrong  but  he  does  that  to  ev- 
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erybody.  You  can  talk  to  him  and 
feel  that  he’s  listening  to  you  and 
not  giving  you  a lot  of  jive.” 

Captain  Roger  C.  Braxton, 
a black  company  commander,  feels 
that  racial  misunderstanding  and 
distrust  are  bigger  problems  now 
than  when  he  entered  the  Army  8 
years  ago.  “We  have  it  but  can  deal 
with  it  if  we  tackle  it  on  an  individ- 
ual basis.  Today’s  soldiers  are  a 
lot  smarter  than  they  were  a few 
years  ago  and  you’ve  got  to  deal 
with  them  as  individuals.” 

Another  black  commander. 
Captain  Donald  L.  Glover,  re- 
members when  the  first  RAP  was 
initiated  and  thinks  things  worked 
out  better  under  the  first  phase  of 
the  Racial  Awareness  Program.  “I 
was  in  Germany  and  race  relations 
were  in  a deplorable  state.  An  edu- 
cational program  was  required  and 
when  commanders,  from  division 
right  down  to  company  level,  were 
leaned  on,  things  really  improved. 

“But  I’m  concerned  today 
because  they’re  saying  it’s  in  the 
unit  commanders’  lap  and  most  of 
our  young  commanders  don’t  have 
the  experience  to  deal  with  it. 
When  I came  to  Hood  last  year  I 
heard  about  a racial  problem.  I 
went  around  asking  young  troops 
if  they  thought  we  had  a problem 
and  what  steps  they  would  recom- 
mend to  help  us  solve  the  problem. 
I was  shocked  when  most  of  them 
said  we  had  a problem  but  they 
didn’t  believe  anything  could  be 
done  to  solve  it.” 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  new 
AAP  is  to  increase  procurement 
and  retention  of  black  officers. 
While  the  majority  of  young  black 
officers  at  Fort  Hood  express  sat- 
isfaction with  their  jobs,  they  voice 
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the  same  dissatisfaction  as  the 
young  enlisted  members  with  the 
social  environment  on  post  and  in 
neighboring  Killeen,  Tex. 

“We  know  we  aren’t  in  the 
Army  to  socialize,”  one  black  of- 
ficer explains,  “but  a good  social 
environment  is  essential  to  our 
overall  Army  life.”  Many  young 
black  officers  express  a “wait-and- 
see”  attitude  toward  the  Army’s 
efforts  to  retain  more  blacks,  but 
say  they  have  already  developed 
“contingency”  plans  for  leaving 
the  Army  just  in  case  things  don’t 
work  out. 

The  female  military  popula- 
tion at  Fort  Hood  was  approxi- 
mately 200  in  1972.  It’s  now  1, 900. 

The  female  soldier  has  since 
moved  out  of  the  traditional  cleri- 
cal and  supply  roles.  She’s  per- 
forming duties  such  as  helicopter 
crew  chief,  mechanic  and  vehicle 


“Today’s  young  soldiers  weren’t 
in  the  Army  before  we  seriously 
addressed  matters  of  race  rela- 
tions and  equal  opportunity. 
They  aren’t  aware  of  the  im- 
provements in  these  areas.  But 
you  don’t  get  high  marks  for 
what  you  did  last  year.  You  have 
to  convince  them  of  what  you’re 
doing  for  them  today.’’ 


driver,  and  military  policewoman. 

The  black  female  soldier 
says  that  being  black  and  being 
female  makes  the  going  twice  as 
rough.  “This  is  especially  true  if 
you’re  in  a supervisory  position,” 
says  Specialist  6 Loretta  Barrette. 
“If  you’re  in  charge  of  white  males 
they  resent  you  because  you’re 
black,  and  because  you’re  in  the 
position  to  tell  them  what  to  do.” 

Other  black  females  say 
white  males  don’t  give  them  the 
same  respect  they  give  to  white 
females.  “They  like  to  play  ‘pat- 
pat’  with  you  and  look  at  you  as 
just  being  someone  to  go  to  bed 
with,”  one  female  says.  “And  if  a 
black  soldier  in  the  section  pays 
any  attention  to  you  they  get  rid 
of  him  right  away,”  she  adds. 

You  also  observe  more 
blacks  in  command  sergeant  major 
and  first  sergeant  positions.  They 


generally  assume  a hard-nosed  at- 
titude toward  racial  problems. 
“You  can’t  just  expect  the  problem 
to  go  away,”  says  Command  Ser- 
geant Major  James  E.  Kea. 
“However,  it’ll  go  away  a hell  of 
a lot  sooner  if  we  all  do  our  jobs. 

“If  a person  practices  dis- 
crimination, you  get  him  out  of  the 
Army.  If  troops  have  the  wrong 
perceptions,  some  good  sergeant 
has  to  work  with  them  and  change 
those  perceptions.  I’m  not  saying 
it’ll  be  easy.  You  can’t  just  work 
at  it  for  8 hours  a day.  You  have 
to  stay  on  top  of  the  problem  all 
of  the  time.” 

You  have  visited  Fort 
Hood,  where  48,000  troops  are  as- 
signed. You  didn’t  find  the  open 
racial  conflict  you  found  3 years 
ago.  But  now  you  find  a different 
problem:  mistrust  and  an  attitude 
of  “I’ll  believe  it  when  I see  it” 
among  young  blacks. 

You  observe  a growing 
frustration  among  commanders 
and  senior  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers of  all  races.  They  have  gen- 
erally discarded  the  old  idea  that 
there’s  only  one  color  soldier — 
Army  Green.  They’re  working  to 
produce  a good  race  relations  and 
equal  opportunity  environment  but 
there’s  a shortage  of  seasoned 
leaders  at  the  junior  and  mid-grade 
levels.  What  young  leaders  they 
have  generally  have  the  same  atti- 
tudes as  the  young  private. 

SOLDIERS  has  visited  other 
installations  on  different  assign- 
ments and  has  observed  some  of 
the  racial  tensions  and  polariza- 
tions that  are  present  at  Fort  Hood. 
The  problems  offer  a challenge  to 
the  entire  Army. 

The  Army  had  some  suc- 
cesses under  its  first  Affirmative 
Actions  and  Racial  Awareness 
Programs,  and  has  attempted  to 
correct  its  earlier  mistakes.  LTG 
Shoemaker  sums  it  up:  “It  isn’t 
enough  to  be  pure  in  heart — to 
have  good  intentions.  The  fact  re- 
mains: We  have  not  attained  racial 
harmony.  I still  say  it’s  a leadership 
problem  and  all  leaders,  from  the 
squad  leader  to  the  general,  have 
failed  to  do  their  jobs  until  this 
problem  is  solved.”  ^ 
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IT  WAS  KNOWN  as  “Project  PX.“  Like  the 
I “Manhattan  Project”  it  bore  little  resemblance 
to  its  title,  but  was  to  have  a far-reaching  impact 
on  the  world. 

“Project  PX”  was  a grotesque-looking, 
I monster-like,  30-ton  electronic  device  later 
called  “ENIAC”  (Electronic  Numerical  Inte- 
grator and  Computer).  It  is  the  granddaddy  of 
ail  computers. 

ENIAC  was  the  result  of  a joint  military- 
civilian  effort  prompted  by  the  critical  need  for 
numerous  artillery  firing  tables  and  aircraft 
bombing  charts  during  World  War  II. 

The  Ballistic  Research  Laboratories  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  represented  the 
' Army.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Moore 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering  was  the  civilian 
I side  of  the  team.  Funded  by  a $61,700  contract, 
I work  on  ENIAC  began  on  June  5,  1943. 

I Nearly  3 years  and  $486,804  later  the  de- 

vice was  revealed  to  the  world  at  Moore  School. 
Its  19,000  vacuum  tubes,  1,500  relays  and  hun- 
I dreds  of  thousands  of  resistors,  capacitors  and 
inductors  consumed  almost  200  kilowatts  of 
! electrical  power.  Its  co-inventors,  J.  Prosper 
i Eckert  and  Dr.  John  W.  Mauchly,  were  justifia- 
bly proud  of  their  brainchild. 

During  1946  the  ENIAC  remained  at  the 
Moore  School  working  out  numerical  solutions 
to  problems  in  such  fields  as  atomic  energy  and 
ballistic  trajectories. 

In  early  1947  ENIAC  was  dismantled  and 
I moved  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Mr.  Eckert 
I and  Dr.  Mauchly  later  left  Moore  School  to 
I found  Uni  vac  Company. 

I ENIAC’s  first  few  years  were  an  opera- 

I tional  and  maintenance  headache.  The  computer 
was  the  largest  collection  of  interconnected 
electronic  circuitry  then  in  existence.  Each  of 
its  thousands  of  components  had  to  remain  op- 
erational simultaneously. 

It  was  fast.  Previously  a skilled  mathe- 


PtMtos  and  data  courtaay  Jim  Allingham,  InformaUon  OHIca,  Abardaan 
Proving  Qround,  Md. 


ENIAC’s  maze  of  tubes,  wiring  and  switches,  above,  filied  most  of  a 
30-  by  60-foot  room  at  Aberdeen.  Beiow,  an  eiectronic  technician  can 
monitor  the  controis  of  five  modern  computers  using  oniy  part  of  the 
same  area  today. 


matician  with  a desk  calculator  could  compute 
a 60-second  trajectory  in  about  20  hours.  The 
best  previous  differential  analyzer  produced  the 
same  results  in  about  15  minutes.  ENIAC  took 
30  seconds. 

ENIAC  led  the  computer  field  until  1952, 
solving  the  scientific  computation  problems  of 
the  nation.  It  worked  out  problems  of  weather 
prediction,  atomic  energy,  thermal  ignition,  ran- 
dom number  studies  and  wind  tunnel  design. 

But  by  1953  there  were  two  new  kids  on 
the  block — EDVAC  and  ORDVAC.  Both  were 
faster  than  ENIAC  and  more  cost  effective. 

At  11:45  p.m.  on  October  2,  1955,  some- 
one pulled  the  plug  on  ENIAC.  An  era  had 
ended.  ENIAC  had  performed  gallantly  for  80,- 
223  hours.  It  had  performed  about  3,000  arith- 
metic computations  for  each  second  of  its  life. 

Using  your  little  hand-held  computer,  that 
works  out  to  about  1 44,40 1,400,(X)0  computa- 
tions. A 


ITS  HARD  TO  IMAGINE  a close 
relationship  between  the  Army  and 
the  theater.  Although  they  seem 
worlds  apart,  the  Army  and  the 
performing  arts  have  worked  to- 
gether for  years.  The  Army  pro- 
duces more  plays  and  musicals 


today  than  any  theatrical  activity  in 
the  world. 

When  the  cry  “Show  time!” 
fills  the  air,  soldiers,  their  families 
and  civilian  members  of  the  mili- 
tary community  take  part  in  thou- 
sands of  stage  productions  at  Army 


Audiences  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  saw  his- 
tory reenacted  in  a production  of  the 
Civii  War  drama,  “The  Andersonviiie 
Triai.” 

posts  worldwide.  For  most,  that's 
about  as  close  to  Broadway  as 
they’ll  come.  For  some,  the  Army 
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theater  may  be  their  big  break  in 
“show  biz.” 

Whether  acting,  directing, 
building  scenery,  gathering  props 
or  handling  lights,  there’s  a job  for 
everyone.  You  can  even  take  part 
in  the  production  from  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights.  Just  sit 
down,  relax  and  enjoy  great  pro- 
ductions and  fine  performances  at 
a price  you  can  afford. 

Last  year  the  Army  Music 
and  Theatre  Program  and  Army 
Theatre  Arts  Association  (ATAA) 
staged  more  than  5,000  copyrighted 
plays  and  musicals  for  audiences  of 
nearly  three  million  people.  Next 
year  the  figures  are  expected  to  be 
even  higher.  The  latest  Recreation 


Services  Survey  shows  a steady 
increase  of  interest  in  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

ATAA  is  the  professional 
organization  of  the  Army  Music 
and  Theatre  (M&T)  Program. 
Membership  is  open  to  specialists 
and  directors.  Army  community 
theater  group  participants  and 
other  soldiers,  DA  civilians  and 
dependents  actively  engaged  in  the 
program. 

The  organization  is  a divi- 
sion of  the  American  Theatre  As- 
sociation (ATA),  so  the  activities 
of  the  Army  programs  receive  na- 
tional recognition.  The  ATA  en- 
courages contact  between  military 
and  civilian  people  in  the  related 


The  Frankfurt  Theater  Center  in 
Germany  produced  the  popular 
musical  “Hello,  Dolly!” 

professional  fields:  teachers,  play- 
wrights, designers  and  the  like. 

There  are  about  300  estab- 
lished Army  theater  groups  world- 
wide. Scattered  through  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Canal  Zone,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Japan,  Okinawa 
and  Korea,  the  groups  are  active 
year-round.  Schedules  range  from 
three  to  ten  or  more  shows  a year. 

Shows  produced  by  Army 
groups  cover  the  full  spectrum  of 
theatrical  activity:  serious  dramas 
and  melodramas,  comedies,  musi- 
cals, revues  and  variety.  “The 
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things  we  do  range  from  A to  Z — 
Greek  classics  to  Shakespeare  to 
shows  right  out  of  New  York,” 
says  Ken  Smith,  M&T  director  of 
United  States  Army  Europe 
i (USAREUR). 

Participation  by  local  mili- 
■ tary  and  civilian  talent  is  en- 
couraged. ”We  try  to  do  things  that 
appeal  to  our  local  audience,”  says 
Frank  Conway,  M&T  director  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  III.  “We  work  with 
the  community.  Our  auditions  are 
open,  but  we’re  able  to  do  most  of 
our  shows  with  an  almost  exclu- 
sively military  cast.” 

Even  in  those  areas  where 

■ service  members  aren’t  active, 
military  participation  rarely  falls 
below  50  percent.  “It  depends  a lot 
on  the  show,”  says  John  Reece, 

I M&T  director.  Camp  Zama,  Japan. 
“People  tend  to  come  out  more  for 
things  they’ve  heard  of.”  It  also 
depends  on  command  support,  the 
installation’s  mission  and  available 
facilities. 

Command  support  for  a post 
theater  program  is  important. 
When  there’s  interest  at  the  top, 
there’s  interest  all  the  way  down 
to  the  troops.  Of  course,  it’s  up  to 
the  theater  folks  to  produce  quality 
shows. 

Facilities  on  the  different 
posts  vary  almost  as  much  as  the 
shows  produced.  There  are  modern 
buildings  like  the  theater  just  com- 
pleted at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  Then 
there  are  the  old  dilapidated  World 


War  II  “tempos”  and  all  the  varia- 
tions in  between. 

Hard-time  stories  abound. 
One  M&T  director  tells  how  he  and 
a group  of  volunteers  in  Europe  got 
their  theater.  “We  had  this  old 
World  War  II  building,  and  it  didn’t 
have  anything — just  four  walls,  a 
ceiling  and  floor.  We  used  to  borrow 
folding  chairs  from  the  chapel  for 
our  performances.  We  tried  to  build 
a major  addition  each  time  we  had 
a show.  For  the  first  play,  we  built 
a stage.  Later  we  sloped  the  floor 
so  people  in  the  back  could  see 
better. 

“We  added  dressing  rooms, 
lights,  painted  the  walls,  laid  carpet 
and  scrounged  some  chairs  from  an 
old  movie  theater  that  was  being 
torn  down.  It  took  quite  awhile, 
because  we  had  to  supply  all  the 
materials  and  do  all  the  labor  our- 
selves, but  it’s  a pretty  nice  theater 
now.” 

“Theater  is  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life,”  says 
USAREUR’s  Ken  Smith.  “People 
expect  it,  and  they  have  every  right 
to  expect  it.  We  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  provide  it.” 

USAREUR’s  theater  pro- 
gram has  branches  in  England, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Turkey.  They’re  all  supported 
by  a centralized  costume,  script 
and  equipment  warehouse  in 
Aschaffenburg,  Germany.  Partici- 
pation is  high  and  increasing  every 
year. 


The  Fort  Bragg  Playhouse,  in  three 
scenes  below,  tackles  everything  from 
classics  to  “West  Side  Story.” 


Left,  the  cast  of  “Hello,  Dolly!”  in  Frankfurt  puts  finishing  touches 
on  their  makeup  before  a performance. 
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“There’s  a common  mis- 
conception that  we’re  geared  for 
the  college  level,”  says  Smith. 
“That’s  not  true.  We’re  geared  for 
everybody.  We  have  a lot  of  of- 
ficers, enlisted  men  and  women 
and  dependents  active  in  our  pro- 
grams.” Last  year  USAREUR 
produced  250  plays  and  musicals. 

Theater  activity  is  increas- 
ing at  stateside  installations.  The 
Cabaret  Dinner  Theater  at  Fort 


audience  response  from  the  melo- 
dramas,” he  says,  “but  it’s  good 
for  dramas  and  musicals,  too.” 
Fort  Sheridan  has  produced  musi- 
cal revues  written  by  Conway.  The 
group  works  closely  with  the  Chi- 
cago community,  but  there’s  also 
considerable  military  participation. 
Students  from  Goodman  Theater 
often  come  by  for  the  experience 
of  working  with  the  branch. 

“We  do  six  major  produc- 


very  successful  Children’s  Theater 
where  adults  put  on  shows  for  the 
kids.  Sometimes  students  from  the 
local  university  collaborate.” 

Theater  is  also  popular  in 
Korea.  “We’ve  grown  from  three 
to  12  facilities,”  says  M&T  direc- 
tor Philip  Wayne.  “We  have  a 
mountain-top  and  DMZ  entertain- 
ment program,  so  everybody  is  in- 
cluded. We  have  dinner  theaters 
open  to  everyone.  There  are  about 


The  Army's  theater  program  offers  ample  opportunities  for  musicians,  seamstresses  and  actresses.  The  scene  above  is  from 
Fort  Bragg's  production  of  “Macbeth.” 


Sill,  Okla.,  started  its  first  season 
with  77  performances  for  6,509 
theater-goers.  Two  years  later  the 
number  of  performances  was  up  to 
131  and  the  audience  jumped  to 
24,081. 

Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  winner 
of  19  theater  awards  last  year,  tries 
to  do  at  least  one  play  per  quarter. 
“We’re  limited  on  money  and  fa- 
cilities, but  we’ve  got  a lot  of  guts 
and  good  participation,”  says 
Frank  Conway. 

“We  have  about  the  best 


tions  a year,”  says  John  Reece  in 
Japan.  “We  have  a good  group  of 
volunteers  and  a lot  of  interest. 
Part  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  we’re  so  isolated.  Musicals 
and  comedies  seem  to  get  the  best 
response,  so  we  include  many  of 
them,  but  we  also  do  some  serious 
drama. 

“We  want  to  reach  and  en- 
tertain the  maximum  number  of 
people,”  says  Reece.  “We  do 
these  shows,  plus  about  two  dinner 
theaters  a year.  We  also  have  a 


three  to  seven  shows  in  production 
all  the  time.  We  have  extremely 
good  participation. 

“We  try  to  select  plays 
based  on  what  the  servicemen 
want,”  says  Wayne.  “I  know  of 
only  one  show  in  the  past  year 
that’s  been  cancelled  because  of 
casting  problems,  and  then  we 
substituted  another.” 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  has  a 
large  theater  seating  some  900  peo- 
ple. Director  Hugh  Johnson  says, 
“We  have  a marvelous  cross-sec- 
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tion  of  participants,  military  and 
civilian.  Our  audience  is  very  so- 
phisticated; they  won't  settle  for 
just  anything.  We  do  a lot  of  full- 
scale  Broadway  musicals,  like 
‘1776’  and  ‘Fiddler  on  the  Roof.’ 
We’ve  got  the  full  support  of  the 
36th  Army  Band,  which  is  a big 
help.  We  also  have  periodic  work- 
shops foV  actors,  and  they’re  going 
very  well.” 

Certain  problems  are  unique 
to  certain  installations.  Elwyn 
Dearborn,  M&T  director  at  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.,  reports  that  the  high 
personnel  turnover  limits  the  pro- 
gram. Still,  they  produce  three 
plays  a year,  complemented  with 
music  and  variety  shows. 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  puts 
on  five  shows  a year — usually  one 
drama,  one  musical  and  three 
comedies.  The  big  show  of  the  year 
is  produced  in  collaboration  with 
the  Anniston  Community  Theater. 
Last  year  it  was  ‘‘The  Sound  of 
Music.”  Director  Joe  Craver 
reports  some  difficulty  getting  par- 
ticipants because  of  the  training 
schedules. 

Now  that  the  draft  has 
ended,  some  directors  note  fewer 
experienced  volunteers  available. 
They’re  now  working  increasingly 
with  amateurs.  ‘‘We’re  finding, 
especially  among  the  enlisted  peo- 
ple, that  they  just  aren’t  too  famil- 
iar with  the  theater,”  says  Reece. 

Conway  thinks  things  are 
changing.  “For  a while  we  were 
working  with  people  who  didn’t 
have  any  training  or  exposure  to 
the  theater,  but  now  we’re  getting 
volunteers  with  theater  back- 
grounds. They’re  seeking  us  out.” 

It  doesn’t  seem  to  have  af- 
fected the  quality  of  the  Army 
productions.  That’s  stayed  high. 
And  much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the 
M&T  directors.  They’re  profes- 
sionals with  the  training  and  expe- 
rience required  to  sustain  quality 
productions. 

“What  the  Army  really  has 
here  is  an  ‘avocational  theater’,” 
says  Nick  Credgington,  theater 
director  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  ‘‘It’s 
a professionally  staffed  amateur 
theater  that  lets  you  take  advantage 
of  this  professional  training  on  the 


production  end  of  things — direct- 
ing, technical  support,  costuming, 
and  the  like.  Added  to  this  are  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  you  get 
from  amateurs.  You’re  getting  the 
best  of  both,  professionals  and 
amateurs.  It’s  a combination  you 
can’t  get  anywhere  else. 

‘‘We’ve  got  some  of  the  top 
people  in  the  theater  directing  pro- 
grams for  the  Army,”  says  Credg- 
ington. ‘‘The  Army  has  trained  and 


Jeri  Whitson  sings  a number  from  “Hot 
Lips  and  Painted  Smiles”  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, III. 


launched  more  people  in  the  pro- 
fessional entertainment  world  than 
any  other  agency.  It’s  incredible, 
the  number  of  people  we’ve  started 
in  the  entertainment  fields.” 

One  well-known  name  in  the 
entertainment  business  got  his  start 
in  the  Army  during  World  War  I: 
Irving  Berlin.  Others  have  included 
Ezra  Stone,  Peter  Gennard,  Ken 
Berry,  Maurice  Evans,  Peter 
Palmer,  Josh  Logan,  Eddie  Fisher, 
Steve  Lawrence,  Vic  Damone  and 
Clint  Holmes. 

The  Army  also  provides  a 
world  of  opportunity  for  people  in- 
terested in  writing  for  the  theater. 
Elwyn  Dearborn  has  written  ‘‘An 
Avalanche  of  Echoes”  on  a Bicen- 
tennial theme.  It’s  being  published 
by  Samuel  French,  and  slated  for 
production  in  Army  theaters 
around  the  world. 

Some  installations,  like  Fort 
Huachuca,  hold  playwriting  con- 
tests. There  were  14  entries  in  its 
most  recent  competition. 


In  providing  this  forum  for 
writers,  the  Army  offers  something 
extremely  difficult  to  match  in  the 
civilian  world.  It’s  hard  to  get  a 
play  produced  commercially.  In 
the  Army  setting,  actors,  directors 
and  technicians  gain  experience 
and  exposure  helpful  to  those  con- 
sidering careers  in  the  entertain- 
ment world. 

Joe  Layton,  for  example, 
got  involved  in  Army  theater  ac- 
tivities while  in  the  Army.  He  de- 
cided to  do  some  choreography  and 
found  he  liked  it.  After  leaving  the 
Army,  he  went  into  the  commercial 
theater  as  a dancer,  then  choreog- 
rapher and  is  now  a director.  Lay- 
ton  credits  the  Army  with  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
talents. 

At  many  Army  posts,  dinner 
theaters  are  the  latest  trend.  For 
little  more  than  the  price  of  a meal 
you  can  dine  out  and  see  a play. 

‘‘We  sell  out  every  ticket,” 
says  Jon  Harshaw,  M&T  director. 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  ‘‘We’re  strictly 
military.  Civilians  come  only  as  in- 
vited guests.”  The  Fort  Bliss  din- 
ner theater  has  only  been  active  for 
about  a year.  The  first  three  shows, 
‘‘The  Boy  Friend,”  ‘‘The  Odd 
Couple”  and  ‘‘Annie  Get  Your 
Gun,”  were  so  successful  Fort 
Bliss  decided  to  renovate  its  the- 
ater. 

The  Army  Music  and 
Theatre  Program  is  in  for  continu- 
ing and  increasing  growth.  A recent 
Harris  poll  showed  89  percent  of 
the  American  people  feel  it  is  im- 
portant ‘‘to  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
community  to  have  facilities  like 
theaters  and  concert  halls  in  the 
community.” 

Soldiers  and  their  families 
are  showing  an  increasing  interest 
in  and  enthusiasm  for  live  theater. 
In  the  Recreation  Services  Survey, 
soldiers  indicated  the  performing 
arts  are  an  important  creative  out- 
let for  them  and  their  families. 

“If  we’ve  got  something  to 
do,  it’s  because  somebody  wants  it 
done,”  says  one  director.  “We’ve 
got  participants  coming  in.  They’re 
interested  and  enthusiastic. 
There’s  a big  demand  for  our 
product.” 
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ONE  GRAY,  rainy  day  in  December  1918,  the  com- 
mander of  the  141st  squadron  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Corps  based  in  Toul,  France,  took  off  in  Spad  Number 
7 on  what  was  to  be  a farewell  flight  before  his 
departure  from  the  service.  Following  his  usual  pat- 
tern he  held  the  plane  20  feet  off  the  ground  gunning 
the  Hispano  engine  to  2,200  rpm,  then  did  a steep 
climbing  turn  to  the  right.  After  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  the  engine  quit. 

The  pilot  made  a right  turn  and  started  to  fall 
off  on  the  down  wing.  Then  he  did  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  saved  him;  he 
pushed  the  stick  straight 
down  to  regain  flying 
speed.  If  he  had  100  more 
feet  of  altitude  he  might 
have  been  able  to  get  the 
nose  back  up.  But  he 
didn’t  have  that  much  to 
work  with  and  the  plane  hit 
with  a sickening  crash. 

The  pilot  was  Cap- 
tain Hobart  Amory  Hare 
Baker,  United  States 
Army.  He  was  better 
known  as  one  of  America’s 
greatest  hockey  players. 

Baker,  known  to  his  fans 
as  “Hobey,”  played  col- 
lege hockey  at  Princeton 
and  later  went  to  play  pro- 
fessionally with  the  St.  Nicholas  Club  of  New  York 
City.  It’s  an  old  cliche  to  call  someone  a legend  in 
his  own  time,  but  Baker  was  such  a person. 

Along  with  33  other  American  hockey  greats, 
Hobey  Baker  is  enshrined  in  the  United  States  Hock- 
ey Hall  of  Fame  at  Eveleth,  Minn.,  a small  town  of 
about  4,800. 

ROGER  A.  GOOIN,  a member  of  B Company,  fat  Battalion,  94th  Armor,  Minnesota 
Army  National  Guard,  Is  executive  director  of  the  United  States  Hockey  Hall  of 
Fame. 


Currently  34  Americans  are  enshrined  in  the  United  States 
Hockey  Hall  of  Fame  in  Eveleth,  Minn.  The  Canadian  Hockey 
Hall  of  Fame  is  located  in  Toronto. 


People  ask  why  the  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame  is 
in  Eveleth  and  not  the  Twin  Cities  (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul)  or  Boston.  The  answer  is  simple.  No  other 
community  in  the  nation  has  contributed  as  much  to 
hockey.  It  has  sent  13  players  to  the  National  Hockey 
League,  an  incredible  feat  fora  small  town.  Two  local 
boys  play  in  the  pros  now — Pete  LoPresti  of  the 
Minnesota  North  Stars  and  Doug  Palazzari  with  the 
St.  Louis  Blues.  Pete’s  dad,  Sam  LoPresti,  a former 
Chicago  Blackhawk  goalie,  is  enshrined  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 

In  the  Beginning. 

In  1968  the  Amateur 
Hockey  Association  of  the 
United  States  endorsed  the 
concept  of  a United  States 
Hockey  Hall  of  Fame  and 
U.S.  Steel  donated  the 
site.  Four  years  later  Min- 
nesota’s governor,  Wen- 
dell Anderson,  a former 
Olympic  hockey  player 
himself,  and  hockey  great 
Gordie  Howe  broke 
ground  for  construction. 
Finally,  in  June  1973,  the 
United  States  Hockey  Hall 
of  Fame  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public. 

The  $1  million  facil- 
ity is  built  on  three  levels. 
The  34  hockey  immortals  are  enshrined  on  the  first 
floor  where  each  honoree’s  biography  and  photograph 
are  featured.  The  91-seat  theater  shows  30-minute 
hockey  movies  four  times  daily. 

On  the  mezzanine  lounge,  the  latest  results  in 
professional,  college,  high  school  and  amateur  hockey 
leagues  are  posted.  There’s  also  a library  which  dou- 
bles as  a meeting  room. 

The  Evolution  of  Hockey  Time  Tunnel  on  the  third 
floor  takes  you  back  to  the  early  days  when  the  game 
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was  played  as  “shinney”  and  “bandy”  and  brings  you 
forward  in  time  to  the  game  of  hockey  as  it’s  known 
today. 

There’s  more  than  one  theory  about  the  origin 
of  hockey.  Some  say  that  the  game  was  first  played 
by  the  Imperial  Army  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  some- 
time around  1855.  Others  indicate  that  a Royal  Cana- 
dian Rifles  unit,  stationed  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  start- 
ed hockey  on  Christmas  Day,  1855.  And  there  are 
those  who  say  the  original  game  of  true  hockey  was 
played  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  in  1875.  The 
game  took  place  between  two  student  teams  who 
participated  under  what’s  regarded  as  the  first  formal 
set  of  rules. 


But  it’s  generally  agreed  that  the  first  hockey 
games  in  the  United  States  were  played  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Concord,  N.H.,  in 
1895.  Now  it’s  played  at  the  high  school  level  in  17 
states  and  in  20  states  at  the  college  level. 

One  of  the  historical  exhibits  traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  hockey  skates  from  amusing  antiques  through 
the  development  of  strap-on  and  clamp-on  models  to 
the  shoe-skates  of  today.  By  picking  up  a telephone 
in  the  information  gallery  you  can  listen  to  recorded 
reports  about  spectators,  referees,  club  management, 
news  media,  coaching  and  rinks  and  facilities. 

Amateur  hockey  takes  up  a substantial  part  of 
the  third  floor  exhibit,  with  slide  shows  and  audio 
presentations.  An  unusual  diagram  shows  the  actual 
sizes  of  the  seven  classes  of  amateur  hockey  players, 
from  Squirt  (9-10  years  old)  to  Senior  (those  over  19 
years). 

Displays  depict  those  areas  in  the  United  States 
which  have  made  significant  contributions  to  hockey. 
Besides  Eveleth,  they  include  Boston,  Copper 
Country  (Upper  Michigan),  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and 
New  York  City.  Additional  displays  show  the  inter- 
national side  of  hockey  in  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Finland,  Sweden,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

The  professional  hockey  section  features  the 
American  professional  players,  leagues  and  back- 
ground on  the  Stanley  Cup — the  ultimate  in  profes- 
sional hockey.  (See  box.)  Throughout  the  building  are 
the  trophies  that  have  been  won  in  hockey  play. 

Almost  18,000  people  visit  the  Hall  each  sum- 
mer. During  the  first  24  months  of  operation  40,000 
toured  the  facility. 

Hockey  is  king  in  the  north  country,  and  60 
miles  north  of  Duluth,  on  Highway  52  at  the  entrance 
to  Eveleth,  is  the  evidence  of  its  reign — the  United 
States  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame.  A 


Top,  CPT  Hobart  Baker,  a former  Army  Air  Corps  pilot,  is  among  the 
hockey  greats  honored  at  the  United  States  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame.  SGT 
Robert  Kivella  of  the  Minnesota  National  Guard,  above,  adjusts  the 
mask  on  a goalie  mannequin  at  the  Eveleth,  Minn.,  facility.  Right, 
American  hockey  player  Tom  Williams  takes  to  the  ice  for  a game  at 
the  Capital  Centre  outside  Washington,  D.C. 
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THE  STANLEY  CUP— symbol 
of  the  World’s  Hockey  Cham- 
pionship— is  awarded  annually 
to  the  team  winning  the  National 
Hockey  League’s  best-of -seven 
final  playoff  round.  As  the  oldest 
trophy  competed  for  by  profes- 
sional athletes  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, the  Stanley  Cup  has  gone 
through  about  as  much  action  as 
the  teams  see  on  the  ice. 

Frederick  Arthur,  Lord 
Stanley  of  Preston,  originally 
donated  the  cup  to  Canadian 
hockey  in  1893  mainly  to  please 
his  son  Arthur,  who  happened  to 
be  a fanatic  hockey  fan.  His 
son’s  respect  was  easily  ob- 
tained— Lord  Stanley  purchased 
the  cup  for  a mere  10  guineas 
($48.67  at  the  time). 

It  was  a small  price  to 
pay.  A whopping  $16,000  has 
been  expended  on  the  silver 
bowl  since  then  for  engraving 
and  for  additions  that  increased 
it  from  its  original  height  of  one 
foot  to  its  present  6 feet. 

Originally,  only  amateur 
Canadian  teams  were  eligible  to 
win  the  coveted  cup.  In  1910  the 
professionals  took  over  and  the 
Stanley  Cup  became  an  honor 


annually  bestowed  by  the  Na- 
tional Hockey  Association. 

Considering  the  mishaps 
that  occurred  since  the  first  pres- 
entation in  1893,  it’s  a miracle 
that  the  original  Stanley  Cup  is 
still  around.  In  1905  the  Ottawa 
Silver  Seven  proudly  accepted 
the  cup  at  a victory  dinner.  A 
player,  Harry  Smith,  became  so 
exuberant  about  his  team’s 
championship  that  he  kicked  the 
cup — right  into  the  Rideau 
Canal.  Luckily,  he  was  able  to 
recover  the  cup  from  the  river 
bed  the  next  morning. 

The  following  year  the 
Montreal  Wanderers  were  the 
winners.  With  the  Stanley  Cup 
in  tow,  the  team  marched  down 
to  a photography  studio  for  their 
victory  portrait.  Afterward,  ev- 
eryone departed.  Several 
months  later  the  team  managers 
suggested  it  would  be  a great 
idea  to  display  the  cup  at  the 
arena.  But  the  cup  was  gone. 

In  a panicked  search,  a 
few  of  the  team  members  went 
back  to  check  with  the  pho- 
tographer. He  didn’t  have  the 
trophy  but  he  called  his  cleaning 
lady  to  see  if  she  knew  anything. 
Indeed,  she  did.  The  Stanley 
Cup,  full  of  flowers,  was  proud- 
ly displayed  on  her  mantle. 

The  Stanley  Cup  made  it 
safely  through  the  following 
years  until  1924  when  the 
Montreal  Canadiens  took  the 
hockey  championship.  After  a 
public  reception,  team  owner 
Leo  Danduand  invited  his  boys 
home  for  a victory  celebration. 

Team  members  Georges 
Vezina,  Sprague  Cleghorn,  Syl- 
vio  Mantha  and  Danduand 
jumped  into  a Model-T  Ford  and 


sped  off  to  the  party.  One  hill 
was  too  steep  for  the  little  lizzie 
and  the  group  got  out  to  push. 
Cleghorn,  who  had  been  guard- 
ing the  cup,  carefully  placed  it 
on  the  curb  and  went  to  help. 
The  men  finally  pushed  the 
Model-T  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
jumped  in  and  resumed  their 
hockey  talk.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  party,  Danduand’s  wife 
wanted  to  see  the  trophy. 
Cleghorn  didn’t  have  it. 

Danduand  and  Sprague 
rushed  back  to  the  spot  where 
the  car  had  stalled  an  hour  be- 
fore. The  cup  was  still  there, 
gleaming  in  the  night,  on  the 
curb  of  the  busy  street. 

The  Stanley  Cup  re- 
mained with  its  proper  owners 
until  1962  during  the  final 
playoff  between  the  Chicago 
Blackhawks  and  the  Toronto 
Maple  Leafs.  The  trophy  was  in 
the  display  case  at  Chicago  Sta- 
dium waiting  to  be  claimed  by 
the  winners.  But  a Montreal  fan 
had  a different  idea.  He  opened 
the  unguarded  glass  case,  re- 
moved the  cup  from  its  pedestal 
and  had  almost  carried  it  to 
freedom  when  a curious  police- 
man asked  the  man  where  he 
was  going  with  the  Stanley  Cup. 

“I  want  to  take  it  back 
where  it  belongs — to  Montreal,” 
was  his  reply.  The  cup  was 
taken  back,  that  year  going  to 
the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs. 

The  Stanley  Cup  is  more 
closely  guarded  now.  Except  for 
occasionally  removing  it  for  of- 
ficial presentations  and  alter- 
ations, it  remains  tucked  away 
in  a vault  in  the  Canadian  Hock- 
ey Hall  of  Fame  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  A 
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Story  and  photos  by 
MSG  Nat  Dell 


SOLDIERS 
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■ GUESS  1 was  cleaned  out  while  I cleaned  up,” 
is  the  way  Private  X describes  his  predicament. 
“I  know  it’s  happened  to  some  of  the  other  guys, 
but  didn’t  think  it’d  ever  happen  to  me.  I’ve  always 
been  very  careful  with  my  money.” 

It  took  him  a month  of  hard  soldiering  to  earn 
that  money  but  only  a few  seconds  of  carelessness 
to  lose  it.  He  left  his  wallet  in  his  pants  outside  the 
shower-stall. 

Private  Y never  takes  his  wallet  to  the  shower 
room.  He  leaves  it  in  his  footlocker  before  taking  a 
shower.  But  he  has  another  problem.  He’s  positive 
the  stereo  rig  in  a local  pawn  shop  is  his.  But  he  can’t 
prove  it. 

Private  Y didn’t  keep  the  PX  sales  slip  with 
the  serial  number  recorded  on  it.  Neither  did  he  record 
the  serial  number  anywhere  else  or  mark  the  set  with 
the  engraving  tool  available  in  the  unit  supply  room. 
The  Military  Police  investigator  believes  the  set  be- 
longs to  Private  Y,  but  positive  proof  of  ownership 
is  required  before  much  can  be  done. 

Private  Z wouldn’t  trust  the  security  of  his 
money  to  his  wall  or  footlocker  last  night.  He  took 
it  to  bed  with  him  and  had  pleasant  dreams  of  an 
airplane  ride  home  today.  He  woke  to  a nightmare. 
His  plane  fare  had  taken  wing  on  the  light  fingers  of 
a barracks  thief. 

The  predicaments  of  Privates  X,  Y and  Z are 
unique  to  each,  but  barracks  larcenies  occur  hundreds 
of  times  every  month  at  Army  installations. 

“Some  barracks  larcenies  are  planned,”  says 
First  Lieutenant  Bernard  S.  Godin,  crime  prevention 
officer  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  “but  the  majority  are 
crimes  of  opportunity. 

“A  soldier  leaves  his  wallet  on  his  bed  and  his 
door  unlocked  while  he  visits  a friend  across  the  hall. 
Another  tosses  his  wallet  into  his  footlocker  but  for- 
gets to  secure  the  locker  or  his  room  door.  Then 
there’s  the  soldier  who  doesn’t  have  time  to  fuss  with 
the  combination  lock  on  his  wall  or  footlocker  because 
he’s  running  late  for  a hot  date.  He  stuffs  his  wallet, 
watch  and  ring  into  a boot  under  his  cot  and  dashes 
off  for  a quick  shower.  All  three  are  prime  candidates 
for  a barracks  thief.” 

The  barracks  thief  isn’t  always  someone  from 
another  barracks  or  unit.  “Often  they’re  members  of 
the  victim’s  own  squad  or  platoon,”  says  ILT  Godin. 
“They’re  around  the  victim  everyday.  They  know 
when  he  has  money  and  other  valuables.  They’re 
familiar  with  his  pattern  of  living.  It’s  just  a matter 
of  waiting  for  the  right  opportunity.” 

Army  crime  prevention  officials  say  the  loss  of 
money  to  barracks  thieves  could  be  virtually  eliminat- 
ed if  soldiers  sent  their  paychecks  by  allotment  to  a 
bank.  “I  can’t  count  the  number  of  times  I go  to  the 
PX  on  payday  and  see  soldiers  with  a couple  hundred 
dollars  or  more  stuffed  in  their  wallets,”  ILT  Godin 
says. 

“We  ask  commanders  to  encourage  their  men 
and  women  to  open  checking  or  savings  accounts 


locally  or  with  a bank  at  home.  Once  the  soldier  makes 
out  an  allotment,  the  paycheck  will  normally  be  de- 
posited in  his  account  by  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
For  immediate  needs,  he  always  can  cash  a personal 
check  before  taking  off  for  town.” 

Chances  for  recovery  of  stolen  cash  are  slim 
to  none.  But  if  a soldier  chooses  to  keep  significant 
quantities  of  cash  on  hand,  chances  of  recovery  would 
be  improved  if  serial  numbers  of  bills  were  recorded. 

Valuable  items  such  as  watches,  cameras, 
radios,  stereos  and  television  sets  have  a higher  rate 
of  recovery  if  serial  numbers  have  been  recorded, 
or  the  soldier  places  an  identifying  mark  on  the  item. 
Under  the  Fort  Hood  Crime  Prevention  Pro- 


Leaving  valuables  and  cash  in  an  unlocked  room  is  an  open 
invitation  to  a barracks  thief. 


gram,  unit  commanders  are  required  to  maintain  a list 
of  serial  numbers  of  all  valuable  personal  items  be- 
longing to  soldiers  living  in  the  barracks.  “That’s  a 
good  system,  but  the  individual  soldier  has  to  make 
an  effort  to  help  himself,”  says  ILT  Godin. 

“If  he  goes  to  the  PX  on  payday  and  shells 
out  a couple  hundred  bucks  for  a stereo  rig  and  just 
doesn’t  get  around  to  registering  it  in  the  supply  or 
orderly  room,  there’s  not  much  his  commander  can 
do  after  it’s  stolen. 

“We  have  approximately  30  pawn  shops  in  the 
area  and  most  of  them  cooperate  with  us.  When  an 
item  is  reported  stolen  we  immediately  check  the 
pawn  shops.  If  we  find  the  item  in  one  of  the  shops, 
and  the  soldier  knows  the  serial  number,  the  property 
can  be  reclaimed  within  a few  days.  But  if  he  hasn’t 
kept  his  sales  receipt  bearing  the  serial  number,  or 
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Marking  valuables,  locking  up  your  wal- 
let and  securing  tape  decks  in  your  trunk 
will  reduce  your  chances  of  becoming 
the  victim  of  a barracks  thief. 


hasn’t  marked  it  with  his  Social  Security  number 
(SSN)  or  some  other  identifying  mark,  he’s  going  to 
have  a heck  of  a time  getting  his  property  back — if 
he  ever  gets  it  back.” 

Engraving  tools  for  marking  government  and 
personal  property  are  available  in  most  supply  rooms 
at  Fort  Hood.  The  individual’s  SSN  or  state  driver’s 
license  number  should  be  engraved  near  the  serial 
number.  If  the  item  doesn’t  have  a serial  number,  the 
SSN  or  other  identifying  mark  should  be  engraved 
inconspicously  on  a part  that  can’t  easily  be 
removed. 

If  you  buy  an  item  with  someone  else’s  mark 
or  identification  number  already  on  it,  the  old  mark 
should  not  be  removed.  Just  put  your  mark  underneath 
any  previous  marks. 

It’s  also  a good  idea  to  get  a written  statement 
from  the  individual  selling  the  item.  The  statement 
should  include  serial  numbers  or  any  other  identifying 
marks. 

Another  deterrent  to  the  barracks  thief  is  a 
good  padlock.  A lock  may  be  just  a delaying  device, 
but  the  average  barracks  thief  will  pass  up  a door  or 
locker  secured  with  a good  lock.  Locks  can  be  cut 


with  a pair  of  bolt-cutters,  but  your  average  thief  isn’t 
going  to  be  walking  around  with  bolt-cutters. 

When  buying  a lock,  look  for  one  that’s  the 
most  pick  resistant.  It  should  be  a pin-tumbler  type, 
and  it’s  also  a good  idea  to  buy  one  with  a steel 
shackle.  Some  of  the  cheaper  locks  can  be  opened 
by  hitting  them  with  a hammer  or  heavy  object. 

Keep  in  mind  that  a good  lock  is  useless  unless 
the  hasp  is  secure.  The  heavier  the  hasp,  the  better. 
Also  it  should  be  mounted  so  the  screws  are  covered 
when  the  door  is  locked.  Exposed  screws  are  easy 
to  get  at  with  a screwdriver  and  easy  to  pry  loose, 
too.  The  length  and  size  of  the  screws  are  also  impor- 
tant. They  should  be  long  enough  and  the  screw  heads 
should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  them  from  being 
forced  through  the  eyes  in  the  hasp. 

The  barracks  thief  also  works  in  the  parking 
lot.  His  main  targets  are  add-on  tape  decks  and  citizen 
band  radios.  The  best  way  to  prevent  being  ripped-off 
is  to  take  them  into  the  barracks,  or  lock  them  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car. 

Here’s  a quick  check  list.  It’ll  help  reduce  your 
chances  of  becoming  the  victim  of  a barracks  thief, 
or  at  least  it  will  improve  the  chances  of  recovering 
your  stolen  property: 

• Make  sure  you  have  a quality  lock  and  hasp 
properly  installed  on  all  lockers  and  on  your  room 
door. 

• Lock  up  all  valuables  in  your  locker.  Secure 
bulky  items  in  the  unit  supply  room. 

• Mark  all  valuables  with  your  Social  Security 
number  or  other  identifying  mark. 

• Never  keep  large  amounts  of  cash  on  your 
person  or  in  your  room. 

• Keep  a personal  inventory  of  all  your  valu- 
ables. 

• Always  lock  your  vehicle  and  never  leave 
valuables  in  your  vehicle. 

• Report  all  thefts  immediately.  Chances  of 

recovering  your  property  often  depend  on  speedy 
action  in  reporting  your  loss.  A 
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Life  is  more  than  the  cabaret  they  sing  about,  old  chum.  It’s  also  an 
endless  puzzle,  a maze  of  conflicting  problems  and  unfinished  busi- 
ness. But  here’s  one  corner  where  you  can  shine  by  coming  up  with 
all  the  right  answers.  So  put  it  all  together.  Polish  your  attic  bric-a- 
brac.  Dip  into  this  potpourri  of  brain  teasers  and  problem  solvers. 


What  Do  You  Know? 


1. 


4. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


1.  What  does  the  Roman  numeral  XIV  stand  for? 

2.  What  is  the  capital  of  Ohio? 

3.  The  Taj  Mahal  occupies  the  greatest  land  area  covered  by 
any  building  in  the  world.  True  or  false? 

4.  What  is  an  ornithologist? 

5.  Who  wrote  ’’Oliver  Twist”? 

6.  What  is  the  two-letter  Postal  Service  approved  abbreviation 
for  the  state  of  Montana? 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

A picture  Is  worth  a.  thousand  words— or  is  it?  The  Department  of  Transportation 
will  try  to  find  out  this  year.  The  symbols  above  are  part  of  a 3-  to  5-year  test  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  D.C.,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  the  state  of 
Florida.  They  were  designed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  as  standard 
symbols  to  guide  travelers  through  the  maze  of  air,  rail  and  bus  terminals.  Can  you 
guess  the  meanings  of  the  ones  pictured  here? 


7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  “ante-”? 

8.  What  is  the  square  root  of  256? 

9.  Who  are  the  Silver  Eagles? 

10.  What  occasion  is  observed  on  the  third  Saturday  in  May? 

11.  AHEAD  is  the  Army  acronym  for  what  program? 

12.  On  what  play  is  the  musical  “Hello,  Dolly!”  based? 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Know 

Your 

Divisions 


The  shoulder  patch  is  more  than  a trademark  re- 
flecting the  spirit  and  personality  of  a fighting  unit. 
For  the  soldier,  it’s  a source  of  pride — an  identifi- 
cation with  tradition  that  sparks  a sense  of  cama- 


raderie among  those  who  wear  the  emblem.  Pic- 
tured above  are  patches  of  five  of  the  Army’s  16 
active  divisions.  Can  you  identify  them?  Better  yet, 
can  you  supply  their  nicknames,  too? 


Who  Said  It? 

1.  “Never  tell  people  how  to  do  things.  Tell  them  what  to  do 
and  they  will  surprise  you  with  their  ingenuity.” 

2.  "Don’t  shoot  till  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes.” 

3.  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 

4.  “Glass,  china  and  reputation  are  easily  cracked  and  never 
well  mended.” 


Word  Scramble 

The  names  of  eight  Army  missiles  and  rocket-related  equipment 
are  scrambled  in  the  following  sets  of  letters.  How  many  can 
you  figure  out? 

1.  RALARCAPH 5.  WHAK 

2.  GANDOR 6.  CANEI 

3.  SHIGNERP 7.  EREEOY 

4.  GREATSEN 8.  TRAPANS 


For  Aniwert  See  Page  55. 


focus  on  people 


DISTINGUISHED  HOSPITAL  VISITORS 


□ Lee  Elder,  above,  took  time 
out  from  the  links  to  visit  the 
121st  Evacuation  Hospital,  Seoul, 
Korea.  First  Sergeant  Milton 
Brown  was  greeted  by  Ameri- 
ca's top  black  golf  professional. 

□ Every  Friday  morning  patients 
at  Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  , get  a lift 
from  a spry  little  lady  pushing  a 
Red  Cross  cart. 


Marie  Harding,  86,  has  been 
serving  as  a Red  Cross  volun- 
teer through  four  wars  and  58 
years . 

Mrs.  Harding's  blue  uniform 
is  covered  with  service  ribbons 
that  tell  of  her  25 ,000  hours  of 
Red  Cross  work,  service  in 
World  War  I,  World  War  II  and 
a special  citation  for  work  at 
Fort  Gordon . 


THE  COMPLETE  SPORT 

It  is  advertised  as  the  com- 
plete sport.  It  exercises  the 
body  and  the  mind . It  requires 
intelligence  as  well  as  physical 
strength  and  stamina.  And  just 
maybe  a little  luck . 

Originated  in  Sweden  , orien- 
teering is  growing  rapidly  in 
popularity  around  the  world  . 

In  early  October , the  9th  an- 
nual Orienteering  Championship 
of  the  Conseil  International  du 
Sport  Militaire  (CISM)  was  held 
in  Virginia . 


Eleven  nations,  a total  of  74 
contestants , including  five  for- 
mer CISM  Orienteering  cham- 
pions , competed  in  the  events . 

Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  T. 
Smith,  above,  was  the  Army's 
representative  on  the  H .S  . team  . 

None  of  the  former  champions 
placed  in  the  top  ten  finishers. 
First  Lieutenant  Jan  Nielsen, 
Norway,  won  the  individual  ti- 
tle, with  Finland  taking  the  team 
title.  SFC  Smith  finished  67th. 
The  U.S.  team  finished  eighth. 

Orienteering  requires  the 
ability  to  read  a map  and  use  a 
compass  to  find  the  way  from 
one  checkpoint  to  another 
through  unknown  and  obstacle- 
filled  terrain . 


REFORGER  75 


Private  Barnett  Holcomb  took 
an  extra  heavy  load  with  him  to 
this  year's  annual  NATO  exer- 
cises. Rejoined  his  unit,  Com- 
pany B,  701st  Maintenance  Bat- 
talion , near  Germersheim , Ger- 
many . 

Specialist  4 Thomas  Calkins, 

3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment, 
Fort  Bliss , Tex  . , waited  for 
tanks  to  be  loaded  on  flatcars 
at  Meisau  Army  Depot,  Ger- 
many . Later  he  had  the  field 
maneuvers  of  Reforger  75  to 
keep  him  busy . 

The  war  games  consisted 
mainly  of  river  crossings  under 
fire  and  at  night . 

In  addition  to  the  American 
units,  three  West  German  army 
divisions  and  French  and  Ca- 
nadian units  took  part.  The 
maneuvers  were  the  largest  con- 
ventional armed  forces  exercises 
held  in  Germany  in  more  than  20 
years . 


IN  THE  FAMILY 

Recently  commissioned  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Jeffery  Moody 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  his  father.  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel William  B.  Moody,  during 
a training  exercise  involving 
the  76th  Support  Battalion,  76th 
Division  (TNG),  Conn. 

LTC  Moody  is  the  76th  Sup- 
port Battalion  commander  and 
his  son  is  a platoon  leader  with 
the  76th  Support  Battalion 
Transportation  Company . 


WHERE  TO,  SIR? 


Oscar  Vasquez,  Jr.,  son  of 
Specialist  4 Oscar  Vasquez, 
took  over  as  the  commander's 
jeep  driver  during  Dependent 
Day  activities.  Fort  Hood,  Tex 


HOLD  ON  TIGHT 

Private  Donnie  Sexton  seems 
to  have  the  situation  well  in 
hand  during  judo  instruction  at 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  It's  called 
a figure  four  hold  . 

The  girl  is  his  wife.  Private 
Nancy  Sexton.  They  both  join- 
ed the  National  Guard  to  be  MPs. 
The  team  is  hoping  to  come  on 
active  duty  when  they  return  to 
their  home  unit . 


HEART  OF 


SOLDIERS 


SOLDIERS  offers  some  tips  for  active, 
retired  and  reserve  personnel.  The  hints 
and  suggestions  should  make  it  a little 
easier  to  file  your  1975  Federal  income 
tax  return. 


AGE  CONSCIOUS  types  may  elect  to  skip  a birthday 
every  year  or  two,  but  there’s  one  annual  date  that’s 
impossible  to  ignore.  No  matter  how  much  you’d  like 
to  let  it  slip  by,  April  15  is  the  deadline  for  filing  your 
Federal  income  tax  return. 

If  you  are  stationed  out- 
side the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rico  on  that  date, 
you  get  an  automatic  2- 
month  extension. 

The  best  time  to 
file,  though,  is  right  after 
you  get  your  W-2  form.  If 
you  don’t  have  it  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  that’s 
the  time  to  start  tracking  it 
down.  Don’t  wait  until 
April  16.  The  sooner  you 
file,  the  sooner  you’ll  get 
your  refund. 

Use  the  addressed 
label  off  the  cover  of  your 
tax  return  package  and 
place  it  in  the  address  area 
of  the  form.  If  anything  on 
the  label  is  incorrect,  make 
corrections  on  the  label. 

According  to  IRS  officials, 
this  will  speed  up  your  re- 
fund. 

Who  must  file?  A 

single  individual  must  file 
if  he  had  $2,350  or  more 
gross  income  for  the  year. 

Marital  status  is  deter- 
mined as  of  December  3 1 for  most  people.  Also,  any 
person  who  may  be  claimed  as  the  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer  must  file  if  he  or  she  had  gross 
income  of  $750  or  more  and  received  any  unearned 


income  during  the  year. 

Married  persons  must  file  if  the  combined  gross 
incomes  of  both  spouses  is  $3,400  or  more.  They  must 
have  been  living  together  at  the  close  of  the  tax  year 

and  file  a joint  return. 

However,  each 
spouse  with  $750  income 
must  file  if  they  file  sepa- 
rate returns,  or  if  they  do 
not  have  the  same  house- 
hold at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  if  another  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  claim  an  ex- 
emption for  either  the  hus- 
band or  the  wife. 

If  your  income 
doesn’t  fall  into  any  of  the 
preceding  categories,  but 
you  had  tax  withheld  from 
your  pay,  you’ll  need  to 
file  to  receive  a refund. 

Which  form  to  use. 
For  about  one-third  of  the 
taxpayers,  the  IRS  Form 
1040A  or  “short”  form  is 
the  best  bet  for  filing  a re- 
turn. You  may  use  the 
short  form  if  all  your  in- 
come was  from  wages, 
salaries  and  tips,  and  you 
had  not  more  than  $400  in 
dividends  or  $400  in  inter- 
est. You  cannot  itemize 
your  deductions  or  file 
supplemental  forms  or 

schedules  either. 

Using  the  1040  “long”  form  could  reduce  your 
tax  bill  if  you  have  sufficient  deductions.  (See  chart 
on  page  33.) 


Getting 

professional 

help 

with 

your  tax 
return 


Remember,  no  matter  who  prepared  your 
return,  you  are  responsible  for  its  accuracy. 
If  you  pay  someone  to  prepare  your  return, 
use  one  of  the  many  reputable  returns 
preparers  who  will: 

1.  Encourage  you  to  include  all  items  of 
taxable  income. 

2.  Advise  you  to  claim  only  those  deduc- 
tions which  you  can  substantiate  with  re- 
ceipts, cancelled  checks,  etc. 

3.  Ask  a reasonable  fee,  not  a percentage 
of  your  refund. 

4.  Not  ask  that  you  sign  a blank  return 
or  one  made  out  in  pencil. 

5.  Sign  the  return  as  preparer  and  include 
his  or  her  identification  number. 

6.  Be  around  after  the  filing  period. 
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If  you  itemize,  you  will  need  to  attach  one  or 
more  supplemental  schedules  or  forms.  These  are 
available  at  your  post  legal  assistance  office,  the 
nearest  IRS  office  and  certain  post  offices  and  banks. 
Or  you  can  order  them  free 
from  the  IRS  by  complet- 
ing the  form  included  in 
the  booklet  that  came  with 
your  tax  return.  Be  sure  to 
order  early.  This  will  as- 
sure you  receive  them  in 
time  to  meet  the  filing 
deadline. 

The  most  common- 
ly used  are  Schedules 
A&B  (Itemized . Deduc- 
tions and  Dividend  and  In- 
terest Income).  This  is  one 
sheet  printed  on  both 
sides. 

On  this  form  you 
thoroughly  explain  each 
individual  deduction  such 
as  cost  of  eyeglasses,  in- 
terest on  your  home  mort- 
gage, real  estate  taxes, 
church  contributions  and 
casualty  or  theft  loss.  (See 
example  on  page  32.) 

When  you  use  the 
long  Form  1040  you  also 
can  recover  excess  tempo- 
rary duty  (TDY)  and  some 
moving  expenses. 

Form  2106  (Em- 
ployee Business  Expenses) 
allows  you  to  compute 
how  much  you  paid  out  of 
your  own  pocket  for  a 
TDY  trip.  Form  3903 
(Moving  Expense  Adjust- 
ment) provides  a similar 
format  for  permanent 
change  of  station  costs. 

If  you  break  even 
on  a TDY  trip,  you  needn’t 
fill  out  the  forms.  But  if 
you  claim  any  expenses 
over  what  the  Army  pays 
you,  make  sure  you  have 
receipts  to  back  up  all  your 
claims.  Also,  you  must  report  expenses  for  all  TDY 
trips  during  the  year — not  just  those  on  which  you 
lost  money. 

Recordkeeping.  Good  records  are  essential  to 
preparing  complete  and  accurate  tax  returns.  Al- 
though the  law  does  not  require  any  particular  kind 


of  records,  they  must  be  permanent,  accurate  and 
complete.  Your  records  must  clearly  establish  income, 
deductions,  credits  and  other  pertinent  information. 
Memorandums  or  sketchy  records  are  not  adequate. 

Remember,  if 
you’re  audited,  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  you.  Sales 
slips,  invoices,  receipts, 
cancelled  checks  and  other 
documents  always  support 
records  and  are  essential 
for  explaining  financial 
transactions. 

For  example,  you 
may  receive  cash  or  prop- 
erty from  various  sources. 
Unless  you  have  records 
identifying  your  receipts, 
you  may  be  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate that  some  part  of 
your  income  is  nontaxable. 

Also,  you  may  for- 
get or  overlook  expenses 
when  you  prepare  your  tax 
return  unless  you  recorded 
them  at  the  time  they  were 
incurred  or  paid.  An  over- 
looked $25  item  could  cost 
you  $3.50  or  more  in  extra 
tax  dollars. 

A simple  record- 
keeping system  can  be  es- 
tablished by  using  several 
large  envelopes.  Mark  one 
for  church  contributions, 
another  for  TDY  vouchers 
and  related  receipts,  an- 
other for  donations  to 
charities,  etc.  Use  the 
number  of  envelopes  that 
will  fit  your  needs. 

Each  time  you  have 
a cancelled  check  or  re- 
ceipt that  you  know  you 
will  need  for  next  year's 
tax  records,  put  it  in  the 
proper  envelope.  Then, 
next  year  at  this  time  your 
records  will  be  in  order. 
Filing  your  1976  form 
won't  be  nearly  so — ex- 
cuse the  expression — taxing. 

It’s  also  a good  idea  to  retain  copies  of  your 
filed  tax  returns  as  part  of  your  records.  They  will 
help  in  preparing  future  returns  and  in  making  com- 
putations if  you  later  claim  for  a refund. 

Records  must  be  kept  as  long  as  they  are  mate- 


Where 
to  go 
for 
help 


After  you’re  satisfied  that  your  questions  cannot  be 
answered  by  reading  the  instructions  that  came  with 
your  tax  form,  you  have  several  choices  of  where  to 
go  for  help: 

1.  Ask  your  unit  tax  counselor.  This  is  generally  a 
member  of  your  unit  who  voluntarily  participated  in 
a workshop  given  by  representatives  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  While  he  may  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers, he  can  assist  you  in  filling  out  your  form  prop- 
erly. Watch  your  post  newspaper,  the  daily  bulletin  or 
check  your  unit  bulletin  board  for  local  information 
about  tax  help. 

2.  Visit  your  post  legal  assistance  office.  No  one 

will  fill  out  your  return  for  you.  Take  along  a copy  of 
your  return  filled  out  in  pencil.  If  you’re  having  prob- 
lems this  will  give  the  lawyers  there  a better  idea  of 
where  you  need  help. 

3.  Visit  or  call  your  nearest  IRS  office.  The  location 
can  be  found  in  the  white  pages  of  your  telephone 
directory.  Look  under  “U.S.  Government — Internal 
Revenue  Service.”  Also,  toll-free  numbers  are  listed 
in  the  instruction  book  that  comes  with  your  tax  forms. 

4.  Use  a tax  guide.  Several  good  commercial  guides 
are  available  at  the  PX  or  from  department  or  drug 
stores.  The  IRS  offers  its  Publication  17,  “Your  Federal 
Income  Tax — 1976  Edition,”  free  at  IRS  offices  and 
the  Navy’s  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Office  publishes 
a book  called  ‘Armed  Forces  Federal  Income  Tax” 
(NAVSO  P-1983)  which  can  be  purchased  for  80  cents 
at  Government  Printing  Office  bookstores  or  by  mail. 
Write  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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WHAT  YOU  CAN  DEDUCT 


The  following  are  just  some  of  the  many  deductions  you  may 
be  eligible  to  take  advantage  of.  You  must  keep  accurate  records 
and  have  cancelled  checks  or  other  proof  to  substantiate  them. 


1.  Medical  and  dental  expenses  not  covered  by  insurance.  Transportation  costs  primarily 
for  and  essential  to  medical  care,  medical  insurance  premiums,  medicine  and  drugs,  doctors, 
dentists,  laboratory  work,  hospitals,  hearing  aids,  eye-glasses,  dentures  and  other  special  items. 
Remember,  there  are  certain  limitations  on  the  amounts  you  can  deduct  in  some  cases. 

2.  Taxes.  Real  estate  property,  personal  property,  state  and  local  income,  general  state  sales 
and  foreign  taxes  on  income  and  real  property.  You  can  also  add  general  sales  taxes  paid  on 
cars,  airplanes,  new  home  building  materials,  boats  and  mobile  homes  to  the  sales  tax  guide 
figures  in  your  IRS  tax  booklet. 

3.  Contributions.  Money  and  personal  property  such  as  furniture  and  clothing.  The  organization 
must  be  qualified  and  be  either  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  public  or  educational.  Combined 
Federal  contributions,  the  Goodwill,  Salvation  Army  and  scouting  organizations  are  among  the 
many  groups  which  legally  qualify  for  a limit  of  up  to  50  percent  of  your  income. 

4.  Interest.  Mortgage  interest,  “points”  if  you  are  a buyer,  mortgage  prepayment  penalty, 
finance  charges  if  they  are  separately  stated  or  can  be  definitely  determined  and  proved,  bank 
credit  card  plan  interest,  loan  note  discount  interest. 

5.  Child  care  and  disabled  dependent  care.  If  you  qualify  and  you  incur  expenses  for 
employment-related  household  services,  child  care,  disabled  dependent  care  or  disabled  spouse 
care,  you  may  be  able  to  deduct  your  payments  for  such  services. 

6.  Alimony.  If  you  itemize  you  may  deduct  alimony,  separate  maintenance  or  similar  periodic 
payments  that  you  are  required  to  make  to  your  spouse  or  former  spouse. 

7.  Job-related  expenses.  Certain  employment  agency  fees,  certain  employment  related  edu- 
cation, dues  to  professional  societies  (AUSA,  NCOA,  WOA,  etc.),  subscriptions  to  professional 
service  journals,  unreimbursed  travel  and  transportation,  uniform  accessories  (insignia,  stripes, 
shoulder  patches,  ribbons,  etc). 

8.  Income-producing  expenses.  Certain  legal  fees,  clerical  help 
and  office  rent  in  caring  for  investments,  expenses  of  an  income- 
producing  hobby  (to  the  extent  of  income),  gambling  losses  (to  the 
extent  of  winnings),  portion  of  home  that  must  be  used  in  work, 
safe  deposit  box  rental  if  box  is  used  to  keep  investment-related 
papers  and  documents. 

9.  Miscellaneous  expenses.  Certain  appraisal  fees,  political 
contributions,  tax  counsel  and  assistance. 
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Itemizing  Deductions 

In  this  sample  Sched- 
ule A,  large  medical  and 
dental  expenses,  loss 
from  a theft,  taxes,  inter- 
est, charitable  contribu- 
tions and  alimony  pay- 
ments help  to  reduce 
Federal  tax  liability.  If  you 
decide  to  itemize,  you’ll 
need  to  fill  out  a similar 
form  and  attach  it  to  your 
return. 


Schedules  A&B— Itemized  Deductions  AND 
(Form  1040)  Dividend  and  Interest  Income 

?M4VniTVe.°nue*s«r»”“^ ► Altzch  to  FoftTi  IMP.  ► Sce  Inslfuctions  lof  Schedule?  A and  B (Foriw  10*0). 


mis 


Name(s)  as  shown  on  form  1040 

Frederick  J.  & Alice  B.  Miller 


' Tour  soctal  secuniy  number 

! 195  43  7630 


Schedule  A — Itemized  Deductions  (Schedule  8 on  back) 


Medical  and  Dental  Expenses  (not  compensated  by  insurance 
or  otherwise)  (See  page  11  of  Instructions) 


1 One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of  in- 
surance premiums  for  medical  care.  (Be 
sure  to  include  in  line  10  below) 

2 Medicine  and  drugs 

3 Enter  1%  of  line  15.  Form  1040  . 


5 Enter  balance  of  insurance  premiums  for 
medical  care  not  entered  on  line  1 

6 Enter  other  medical  and  dental  expenses: 
a Doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  etc.  . 

b Hospitals 

c Other  (itemize — include  hearing  aids, 
dentures,  eyeglasses,  transportation, 

etc.)^  Transportation 


7 Total  (add  lines  4 through  6c) 

8 Enter  3%  of  line  15,  Form  1040  . 

9 Subtract  line  8 from  line  7 (if  less  than 

zero,  enter  zero) 

10  Total  (add  lines  1 and  9).  Enter  here  and 

on  line  35 >■ 

Taxes  (See  page  11  of  Instructions.) 

11  State  and  local  income 

12  Real  estate 

13  State  and  local  gasoline  (see  tax  tables) 

14  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables) 

15  Personal  property 

16  Other  (itemize)  ► 


4,171 


3,671 


500  DO 


500 


00 


17  Total  (add  lines  11  through  16).  Enter 

here  and  on  line  36  . . . . »■ 

Interest  Expense  (See  page  12  of  Instructions.) 


815  00 


jm 


Contributions  (See  page  12  of  Instructions  (or  examples; 


21  a Cash  contributions  for  which  you  have 
receipts,  cancelled  checks  or  other 

written  evidence 

b Other  cash  contributions.  List  donees 
and  amounts.  ^ 


23  Carryover  from  prior  years 

24  Total  contributions  (add  lines  21a  through 

23).  Enter  here  and  on  line  38  . . . »• 


400 

00 

— 

400 

00 

Casualty  or  Theft  Loss(es)  (See  page  13  of  Instructions  ) 

Note:  U you  had  more  than  one  loss,  omit  lines  25  fhrou?h  28 
and  see  page  J3  of  Instructions  for  guidance. 


25  Loss  before  insurance  reimbursement 

26  Insurance  reimbursement  .... 


29  Casualty  or  theft  loss  (subtract  line  28 
from  line  27).  Enter  here  and  on  line  39  »• 


226 

00 

00 

226 

00 

100 

00 

126 

00 

Miscellaneous  Deductions  (See  page  13  of  Instructions  ) 

30  Alimony  paid 

31  Union  dues  


33  Other  (itemize)  i 


18  Home  mortgage  ...  . . . . 

19  Other  (Itemize)  ► Installment 

Purchase 


— 5 lyo 


Summary  of  Itemized  Deductions 


35  Total  medical  and  dental — line  10  . . 

00 

36  Total  taxes — line  17 

815 

00 

37  Total  interest — line  20 

359 

00 

38  Total  contributions — line  24  ...  . 

400 

00 

39  Casualty  or  tbeft  loss(es) — line  29  . . 

126 

00 

40  Total  miscellaneous — line  34  ...  . 

500 

00 

41  Total  deductions  (add  lines  35  through 
40).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line 
44 ► 

2,700 

00 

rial  in  administering  any  IRS  law.  Those  which  sup- 
port an  item  of  income  or  a deduction  should  be  kept 
for  3 years  from  the  time  the  return  was  due  or  filed, 
or  2 years  from  the  date  the  tax  was  paid — whichever 
is  later. 

Any  documents  which  have  a long-term  tax 
effect  should  be  kept  until  the  statute  of  limitations 
on  the  appropriate  tax  year  has  expired. 

All  records  concerning  a house  you  buy  should 
be  kept  indefinitely.  If  you  sell  the  house,  you  will 
need  proof  of  how  much  you  paid  for  it,  what  you 
spent  on  improvements,  etc. 


If  you  purchased  or  constructed  a new  home 
and  occupied  it  after  March  12,  1975,  you  may  be 
entitled  to  a credit  against  your  tax.  The  credit  is  five 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  subject  to  an  overall 
limitation  of  $2,000.  In  the  case  of  married  persons 
filing  separate  returns,  the  maximum  credit  is  $1,000 
per  return. 

You  must  have  already  entered  into  a binding 
purchase  contract  if  you  bought  the  home  rather  than 
constructing  it  yourself.  Construction  must  have 
begun  before  March  26,  1975. 

To  be  eligible,  your  purchase  must  be  your 
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ys 


Oep*r1mtnt  of  th«  Treasury — Internal  Revenue  Service 

Individual  Income  Tax  Return 


^ Frederick  J.  & Alice  B.  I Miller 

Voof  vocial  security  nomCer  Fof  Pfim»  Aft  Nolilicalion, 

1 1 1935  Willard  Road 

Spoute  s social  socunly  no  | Foi  IRS  use  only 

873  94  3824  | | FI 

‘ ! Burke,  VA  22015 

occu-  1 ypuis  »•  U . S ♦ Army  Soldier 
■ spnuses  ► Clerk-Tvoist 

Common  Errors  1040 

1.  Missing  or  incorrect  Social 
Security  numbers. 

2.  Missing  Copy  B of  W-2  form 
or  other  schedules. 

3.  Mistakes  in  computation. 

4.  Information  from  other 
forms  not  carried  forward 
to  face  of  return. 

5.  Amounts  entered  on  wrong 
line. 

6.  Failure  to  forward  check  for 
tax  due. 

7.  No  signature,  especially 
from  spouse  on  joint  return. 


846 

00 

Short  Form  1040A 

U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return  P.'.rr.TV.'. 

1975 

X 

e 

II  ,0M. .•!«,«  ,n.l„ 

John  N.  & Joan  H. 

! /'liller 

354  11 

: For  Piivacy  Act  Notilication. 
^ see  page  2 of  Iflsfructions. 

i 

1034  Eastwood  Dr. 



Spouse's  social  security  no 

967  34  9052 

1 For  IRS  use  only 

' 1 n 

: 

Cl,  to.no.  po.loH.cr  Sl.le.ndtIP.oe* 

ft,,,,.  1 YoofS  ►U.S. 

Army  Soldier 

*■ 

Toledo,  on  43612 

pation  1 Spouse s ► Clerk-Tvpist 

5.  Failure  to  forward  check  for 
tax  due. 

6.  No  signature,  especially 
from  spouse  on  joint  return. 
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principal  residence.  Also,  you  must  be  its  first 
occupant. 

It  can  be  a single  family  structure,  a town- 
house,  a residential  dwelling  unit  in  a condominium 
or  cooperative  apartment  building,  your  portion  of  a 
duplex  or  row  house,  or  a mobile  home  or  houseboat. 

In  addition,  you  must  attach  to  your  return  a 
certification  from  the  seller  that  construction  began 
before  March  26,  1975.  It  also  must  state  that  the  price 
you  paid  was  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  residence 
was  offered  for  sale  after  February  28,  1975. 


Tax  tips  for 
Army  National  Guard, 
Reserves 


Army  Reservists  or  National  Guardsmen 
have  special  tax  benefits. 


Uniforms.  Deduct  the  cost  of  your  uniform  if  regula- 
tions restrict  you  from  wearing  it  off-duty.  Reduce  your 
deduction  by  the  amount  of  your  uniform  allowance. 


Transportation,  if  you  go  directly  to  drill  meetings 
from  work,  deduct  transportation  costs  from  your  job  to 
the  meeting.  You  cannot  deduct  transportation  if  your 
unit  meets  once  a month  on  weekends  and  you  go 
directly  from  home,  unless  you  travel  beyond  the  general 


area  of  your  workplace. 

Veterans  Benefits. 

VA  benefits  and  veterans 
insurance  dividends  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  De- 
duct subscriptions  to  pro- 
fessional magazines  or 
membership  in  profes- 
sional organizations  such 
as  the  WOA  or  NCOA. 


(J) 


The  credit  is  allowable  on  your  1975  or  1976 
return  but  can  only  be  claimed  for  the  tax  year  in 
which  you  have  both  acquired  and  occupied  the  home. 
Compute  the  credit  on  Form  5405  and  attach  it  to  your 
return. 

Other  new  credits  which  were  provided  in  the 
Tax  Reduction  Law  of  1975  have  caused  changes  in 
both  the  1040  and  1040A. 

For  example,  the  law  allows  a $30  credit  for 
each  exemption  except  those  for  blindness  and  age. 
(See  charts  on  page  33:  line  I3b  on  the  I040A,  16b 
on  the  W40.) 

Another  credit  available  only  for  1975  is  the 
earned  income  credit  (line  16d  on  the  I040A,  line  21c 
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on  the  1040.) 

Earned  income  includes  wages,  salaries,  other 
employee  compensation,  and  income  from  self- 
employment.  This  is  a refundable  credit  and  would 
result  in  an  income  when  no  tax  is  due.  You  are 
eligible  if  your  income  is  less  than  $8,000,  you  provide 
more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining  a household 
in  the  United  States  and  you  have  a dependent  child 
whom  you  claim  on  your  return. 

The  maximum  credit  is  equal  to  10  percent  of 
your  first  $4,000  of  earned  income.  For  earned  income 
exceeding  $4,000,  the  credit  is  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  difference  between  $4,000 
and  your  adjusted  gross  income  (AGI). 

For  example,  if  earned  income  is  $5,000  and 
AGI  is  $5,050  (the  taxpayer  had  $50  in  interest  in  this 
case),  the  credit  would  be  $295. 

To  figure  the  credit,  subtract  $4,000  from  $5,- 
050  (AGI) 

$5,050 

—$4,000 

$1,050 

Take  10  percent  of  the  difference 

$1,050 
X .10 

$ 105 

Subtract  that  amount  from  $400  (the  maximum  credit) 

$ 400 

— $ 105 

$ 295 

Many  men  and  women  in  pay  grades  E-6  and 
below,  W-1  and  0-1  may  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  credit. 

Also  new  to  the  tax  return  forms  this  year  is 
space  for  detailed  residence  data  which  the  Census 
Bureau  wants  for  revenue  sharing. 

In  addition,  the  tax  form  instructions  include 
a lengthy  notification  required  by  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  It  informs  taxpayers  of  the  authority  for  re- 
questing tax  return  information.  It  also  explains  what 
the  information  is  used  for  and  what  happens  if  you 
don’t  furnish  the  information  requested. 

These  changes  will  make  the  task  of  filing  a 
return  a little  more  difficult  this  year.  The  new  in- 
structions, though,  are  much  clearer. 

After  you  complete  your  return,  look  it  over 
once  again.  Put  it  away  overnight,  if  possible.  Make 
sure  all  the  information  is  complete  and  accurate. 
Double-check  the  math,  too.  Errors  will  slow  the 
processing  and  delay  any  refund  you  may  have  com- 
ing. ^ 

Next  month:  State  income  taxes 
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AUDIT! 


Audit.  The  very  sound  of 
those  two  syllables  or  the 
prospect  of  receiving  that 
dreaded  letter  from  the  IRS  is 
enough  to  strike  terror  in  the 
heart  of  even  the  most  consci- 
entious individual. 

The  honest  taxpayer, 
though,  has  nothing  to  fear  if 
his  return  is  selected  for  ex- 
amination. An  examination  in 
no  way  suggests  that  the  tax- 
payer is  suspected  of  inten- 
tionally withholding  informa- 
tion. Nor  does  it  imply  dishon- 
esty or  suspicion  of  criminal 
liability. 

Many  cases  are  closed  with- 
out changing  anything  on  the 
tax  form.  In  other  cases,  the 
taxpayer  receives  an  unex- 
pected refund. 

Obviously,  not  all  81  million 
income  tax  returns  receive  an 
audit.  However,  all  returns  are 
checked  for  completeness, 
mathematical  errors  and  “un- 
allowable items.” 

Unallowable  items  are  de- 
ductions or  items  entered  on 
a return  that  the  tax  laws 
clearly  don’t  allow.  For  exam- 
ple, sometimes  taxpayers 
claim  a dividend  exclusion 
above  the  $100  allowed  by  law, 
or  they  may  forget  to  reduce 
medical  expenses  by  3 percent 
of  adjusted  gross  income. 


The  real  work  is  done  by  a 
computer  program  called  the 
Discriminant  Function  (DIF). 
DIF’s  job  is  to  identify  returns 
that  are  most  likely  to  have 
errors. 

It  works  by  using  a series  of 
formulas  to  score  the  returns. 
The  formulas  take  into  ac- 
count the  items  on  a return 
that  individually  and  together 
tend  to  indicate  a high  proba- 
bility of  error. 

In  some  respects  DIF  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  systems  used  by 
large  merchants  and  credit 
card  companies  to  determine 
whether  applicants  are  good 
credit  risks.  As  many  as  15  to 
20  items  on  a return  may  be 
cross-checked,  resulting  in 
1,000  or  more  compari- 
sons— all  done  with  the  light- 
ning speed  of  a computer. 

To  keep  DIF  accurate  and 
up-to-date,  the  IRS  regularly 
conducts  in-depth  audits  of 
randomly  selected  tax  returns 
filed  across  the  country.  When 
results  of  the  audit  show  the 
need,  new  formulas  are  devel- 
oped and  DIF  is  modified  ac- 
cordingly. 

Returns  which  score  high  by 
DIF  are  sent  to  experienced 
IRS  “screeners.”  They  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  local 
conditions  or  other  factors 


helped  create  a high  score  on 
a return  that  normally  would 
not  be  a candidate  for  audit. 

If  your  return  should  be  se- 
lected for  audit,  the  examina- 
tion may  be  conducted  by  cor- 
respondence, in  your  home  or 
office,  an  IRS  office  or  other 
location  depending  on  the 
complexity  of  your  return. 

You  will  be  notified  of  the 
method  of  the  examination 
and  the  records  you  will  need 
to  assemble  in  order  to  clarify 
or  prove  items  reported  on 
your  return. 

After  the  examination,  the 
IRS  examining  officer  will  ex- 
plain any  change  he  proposes 
in  your  tax  liability.  Don’t  hesi- 
tate to  ask  questions  about 
anything  that  is  not  clear  to 
you. 

Most  individual  cases  like 
this  are  agreed  to  and  closed 
at  this  level.  If  you  agree,  you 
sign  an  agreement  form  and 
pay  any  additional  tax  or  re- 
ceive a refund. 

If  you  don’t  agree  you  may 
appeal  any  proposed  changes 
through  a series  of  internal 
IRS  channels  or  take  it  directly 
to  the  courts. 

IRS  Publication  556  explains 
the  procedures  in  detail.  You 
also  can  obtain  help  from  your 
post  legal  assistance  office. 
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SSG  Zack  Richards 


The  peregrine  falcon — falco 
peregrinus — reigns  as  the 
aristocrat  among  birds  of 
prey.  Once  peregrines  were 
abundant  and  so  highly  prized  that 
only  kings  could  possess  them. 
Times  have  changed.  Man-made 
pesticides  and  other  poisons  pollute 
the  air,  choking  even  the  hardiest 
of  breeds.  As  a result  the  peregrine 
is  now  on  the  endangered  species 
list.  But  Army  ecologists  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC) 
are  taking  steps  to  reverse  the 
trend. 

Peregrines  were  once  prev- 
alent throughout  the  United 
States.  Their  nesting  sites  could  be 
seen  along  river  palisades,  in  re- 
mote canyons  and  along  rugged. 


rocky  seacoasts.  They  even  nest- 
ed on  city  buildings.  All  that  has 
changed  in  recent  years. 

Until  recently  the  only  fal- 
cons nesting  east  of  the  Mississippi 
were  in  the  hawk  barn  at  Cornell 
University  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  country  where 
once  as  many  as  400  to  5(X)  pairs 
of  peregrines  nested,  about  50  pairs 
remain. 

Called  by  many  "the  most 
awe-inspiring  bird  in  America," 
and  "the  fastest  animal  in  the 
world,”  the  peregrine  is  a bird  of 
skill  and  grace.  It  can  dive  at  its 
prey  at  estimated  speeds  of  150-275 
miles  per  hour.  Yet,  it's  a small 
bird.  The  female  averages  19 
inches  in  height  with  a wing-span 
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of  nearly  3 feet,  and  weighs  about 
2 pounds.  The  male,  or  tiercel,  is 
usually  one-third  smaller. 

The  peregrine’s  long  wings 
are  pointed,  the  talons  large  and 
strong.  Powerful  breast  muscles 
contribute  to  extraordinarily  high 
diving  speed.  Both  male  and  fe- 
male have  slate-colored  backs  and 
whitish  breasts.  The  head  is  topped 
by  a black  hood  that  tapers  into  a 
moustache. 

In  1947  a marked  decline  in 
the  peregrine  population  was  noted 
by  scientists  and  bird  fanciers,  but 
the  cause  was  a mystery.  Finally 
the  culprit  was  discovered.  It  was 
the  insecticide  DDT.  The  chemical 
was  first  used  on  a large  scale  in 
1946,  and  the  peregrine  population 
rapidly  began  to  decline. 

The  peregrine  is  a predator 
at  the  top  of  the  food  chain  where 
pesticides  tend  to  be  concentrated. 
“When  the  peregrine  eats  sea  birds 
that  have  eaten  fish,  which  have 
eaten  zooplankton,  that  have  eaten 
algae  . . . they  get  a heavy  dose  of 
the  pesticide,”  says  Dr.  F.  Prescot 
Ward,  chief  of  ecological  research 
at  AMC’s  U.S.  Army  Edgewood 
Arsenal  in  Maryland. 

Tests  have  shown  that  DDT 
and  its  derivative  DDE  cause  a 
breakdown  of  the  bird’s  calcium- 
producing  mechanism.  The  egg 
shells  become  so  thin  that  the 
weight  of  the  nesting  parent  can 


crush  the  incubating  eggs. 

Another  hazard  occurs 
when  the  birds  turn  their  eggs  to 
prevent  the  embryo  from  becoming 
deformed.  The  peregrine’s  power- 
ful talon  pricks  the  thin  shell  with 
fatal  results  to  the  embryo. 

Researchers  found  that 
there  is  a direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  thinness  of  the  egg  and 
the  amount  of  DDT  present  in  an 
area.  The  more  DDT,  the  thinner 
the  egg  shell. 

Various  programs,  including 
captive  breeding,  are  underway  to 


save  the  species.  Spearheading  the 
captive  breeding  program  is  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Cade,  a professor  of 
ornithology  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Life 
Sciences,  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  Cade  has  worked  with 
falcons  in  the  field  and  laboratory 
for  more  than  30  years.  In  1970  he 
began  a long-term  study  of  rare  and 
threatened  hawks,  eagles  and  fal- 
cons. Last  year  he  neared  his  goal 
of  mass-producing  peregrines.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  to  restock  the  birds 
in  their  natural  habitats. 


Photos  by  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ute  Sciences  at  Cornell  University 


Three-day-old  peregrine  chicks,  above,  are  hand-fed 
at  the  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of  Ornithology. 
Left,  Dr.  F.  Prescot  Ward  bands  a falcon  before  re- 
leasing it,  top. 
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Throughout  history  from 
ancient  Egypt,  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  the  present,  falcons  have 
been  captured  and  trained  by  man 
for  hunting  and  sport.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  in  the  past  may  help 
save  the  falcon. 

“Falconry  has  provided  a 
technology  for  handling  and  keep- 
ing birds  in  captivity  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  problems  of  propa- 
gation . . . and  even  more  signifi- 
cantly ...  to  the  problems  of  re- 
establishing the  birds  in  the  wild,” 
says  Dr.  Cade. 

“By  reversing  the  practices 
of  falconry  you  may  be  able  to 
teach  a domestic  falcon  to  become 
a wild  falcon.  The  peregrine  for 
more  than  2,000 — perhaps  3,000 — 


years  has  been  a creature  of  cap- 
tivity as  much  as  a creature  of  the 
wild.  I think  this  can  be  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  the  bird.” 

The  first  step  in  saving  the 
falcon  was  to  remove  the  environ- 
mental cause  of  its  decline.  In  1972 
use  of  DDT  was  banned  in  the 
United  States.  But  this  hasn’t 
completely  solved  the  problem. 
Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries still  use  DDT  widely.  Pere- 
grines encounter  the  poison  during 
their  fall  and  winter  migrations. 

Helping  the  bird’s  come- 
back, Dr.  Cade  has  successfully 
bred  large  numbers  of  peregrines  in 
captivity.  This  method  will  proba- 
bly be  used  to  reintroduce  a pere- 
grine population  to  the  United 


Dr.  Thomas  J.  Cade 
spearheads  the  captive 
breeding  program. 
Above,  he  is  pictured 
with  an  adult 
peregrine  and  two 
young  falcons 
called  eyasses. 
Left,  Dr.  Cade 
“hoods”  a 
falcon  to 
keep  it 
from 
being 
distracted. 


States. 

Despite  widespread  skepti- 
cism that  it  could  be  done,  20 
young  peregrines  were  hatched  at 
Cornell  in  1971.  Similar  results 
have  been  recorded  at  breeding 
projects  in  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada and  West  Germany. 

In  1974,  five  pairs  of  pere- 
grines at  Cornell  laid  34  fertile 
eggs,  of  which  24  hatched.  These 
24  eggs  yielded  23  healthy  young. 

In  1975,  Dr.  Cade  had  12 
breeding  pairs  of  peregrines  which 
he  expects  will  produce  30  to  40 
eyasses  (unfledged  young).  Ulti- 
mately Dr.  Cade  hopes  to  have  37 
breeding  pairs  by  1977.  From  these 
he  can  expect  to  produce  200  or 
more  young  peregrines  a year  for 
restocking  programs  and  other  re- 
search purposes. 

“Two  hundred  young  repre- 
sent more  than  the  natural  annual 
production  of  the  entire  population 
of  peregrines  that  used  to  breed 
east  of  the  Mississippi  before  the 
era  of  DDT,”  Dr.  (3ade  says. 

To  further  increase  the 
number  of  young,  a “double- 
clutching”  technique  is  used.  The 
birds’  initial  clutch  of  eggs  is  taken 
from  the  nest  for  hatching  in  an 
incubator.  The  parents  will  mate 
again  and  lay  a second  clutch,  pos- 
sibly doubling  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  in  a breeding  season. 

Only  certain  areas  are  suit- 
able for  survival  of  the  young  when 
they  are  ready  for  release.  The  area 
must  have  low  DDT  residual 
levels,  there  must  be  readily  avail- 
able prey  and  the  area  must  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  human  intru- 
sion. One  such  location  is  Carroll 
Island  at  the  Army’s  Edgewood 
Arsenal  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area. 

Early  last  June  ornithol- 
ogists placed  four  captive  bred, 
month-old  peregrines  in  a man- 
made nest  atop  a 75-foot  gunnery 
tower  on  Carroll  Island.  A wooden 
platform  was  built  and  a nesting 
box  installed.  There  the  birds  could 
be  fed  easily,  protected  from  pred- 
ators such  as  the  great  horned  owl. 

The  peregrines  established 
at  Edgewood  survived  and  now 
hunt  on  their  own.  Their  flights  are 
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tracked  with  the  aid  of  small  trans- 
mitters placed  on  their  tails. 

Some  of  the  peregrines  may 
not  fly  south  as  usual,  but  many 
winter  in  urban  areas,  preying  on 
abundant  pigeon  populations.  One 
of  the  Edgewood  falcons  took  up 
residence  on  the  32d  floor  of  a Bal- 
timore office  building.  Two  others 
were  seen  chasing  pigeons  near 
Baltimore  harbor  and  the  fourth 
was  sighted  more  than  50  miles 
away,  hunting  near  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  bridge. 

A second  release  was  made 
in  July  on  the  Frumlin  Farm  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Massachusetts  Audu- 
bon Society.  Except  for  the  loss  of 
one  fledgling  electrocuted  on  a 
transformer,  the  project  was  a 
success.  Another  attempt  was 
made  from  a man-made  tower  near 
the  coastal  salt  marshes  of  New 
Jersey. 

Near  Cornell  University, 
however,  the  results  were  disap- 
pointing. Two  of  the  three  pere- 
grines were  killed  by  great  horned 
owls,  and  the  third  was  trapped  and 
returned  to  the  hawk  barn. 

“Overall,  though,  our  re- 
stocking efforts  last  year  were  most 
gratifying,”  says  Dr.  Cade.  “But 
the  crucial  measure  of  success  lies 
in  the  years  ahead  when  these  birds 
return  and  take  up  residence  in  the 
region  where  they  learned  to  fly 
and  hunt.  We  need  to  release  many 
more  young  birds  during  the  com- 
ing years  before  we  can  claim  real 
success.” 

Why  is  the  Army  involved 
in  research  to  save  the  peregrine 
falcon?  Primarily  because  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  specifies  that 
all  government  agencies  will  de- 
velop programs  for  the  protection 
of  endangered  species. 

By  banding  birds  and  study- 
ing their  migratory  patterns,  re- 
searchers like  Dr.  Ward  can  meas- 
ure annual  reproduction,  and  long- 
term population  trends.  Peregrine 
falcons  have  been  banded  in  North 
America  for  more  than  50  years  yet 
little  is  actually  known  about  their 
speed  of  migration,  fidelity  to  nest- 
ing sites  and  their  migration  routes. 

The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions lies  in  the  recovery  of  banded 


birds  captured  and  released  or 
found  dead. 

Too  conspicuous  markings, 
however,  may  increase  the  proba- 
bility that  a bird  will  be  shot  be- 
cause of  some  hunter’s  curiosity. 

A color  banding  method, 
developed  by  Dr.  Ward,  is  de- 
signed to  augment  the  traditional 
leg  band.  The  markers  are  simple 
plastic  bands  color  keyed  to  spe- 
cific areas,  with  letter  and  number 
combinations  to  identify  individual 
birds.  Banding  is  done  from  the 
coast  of  Greenland  to  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  off  the  Florida  coast. 

The  decline  of  the  peregrine 
population  has  been  noted  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well.  This  led  to 
establishment  of  an  international 
program  called  “Cooperative  Pro- 
gram for  the  Study  of  Raptors 
(birds  of  prey)  with  emphasis  on 
the  Peregrine  Falcon.”  Dr.  Ward 
is  the  U.S.  scientific  coordinator  in 
the  project  which  will  study  both 
the  Russian  and  American  falcons. 
The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Ward  is  supplying  his 
Soviet  counterpart  with  noose 
jackets  for  the  bait  pigeons  that 
trap  the  falcons  when  they  strike. 
He  is  also  supplying  bands  with 
instructions  for  marking. 

Through  international  coop- 
eration, and  with  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  and  pri- 
vate groups,  it  is  hoped  that  falcons 
can  be  introduced  on  protected 
lands  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

To  make  this  experiment 
successful  is  a test  of  man’s  intent 
to  keep  the  environment  intact. 
Says  Dr.  Cade,  “These  schemes 
will  require  a good  deal  of  money 
and  good  will  among  federal  au- 
thorities, state  conservation 
departments,  researchers,  fal- 
coners and  the  concerned  public. 
If  we  can  make  it  successful  with 
the  peregrine,  we  can  succeed  with 
other  endangered  species.” 

Hopefully  the  experiment 
will  succeed.  If  man  cannot  save 
a bird  from  extinction,  how  can  he 
ever  hope  to  save  himself?  ^ 


Called  by  many 
“the  most  awe- 
inspiring bird 
in  America,”  and 
“the  fastest  animal 
in  the  world,” 
the  peregrine  is 
a bird  of  skill 
and  grace. 
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BASEBALL 


Fireworks  lighted  the  mid- 
night sky  as  84  children  and 
adults  from  the  Canal  Zoa° 
docked  at  Bluefields.  Nicaragua. 
Despite  the  late  hour,  more  thav 
1 ,000  residents  of  the  Atlantic  port 
city  crowded  the  pier  to  welcome 
these  unusual  cultural  ambasss 
dors — members  of  the  193d  In- 
fantry Brigade  Youth  BasebaV 
Teams. 

Five  teams  of  Army,  Ai't 
Force  and  Navy  dependents  fro.v 
Howard  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
Canal  Zone  made  the  pilgrimage  fc 
Managua,  then  6 hours  by  bus  tc 
Rama  and  finally  by  boat  down  the 
Escondido  River  to  Bluefields.  , 
The  travelers  were  greeted  j 
by  town  dignitaries  and  their  cohi  j 
peting  players  from  Bluefield^,  i 
Cukrahill  and  Puerto  Cabezas. 


Sally  de  la  Guardia 


SALLY  DE  LA  GUARDIA  Is  assigned  to  the  Inlormatiot 
Office,  193d  Infantry  Brigade,  Fort  Amador,  C.Z. 
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AMBASSADORS 


I After  the  big  welcome,  the  children 
and  their  adult  supervisors  from 
1 the  CanaJ  Zone  were  invited  to  pri- 
I vate  homes  throughout  the  steamy 
i coastal  village  and  by  2:30  a.m. 
i nearly  everyone  had  called  it  a day. 
I Long  Distance  Series.  The 

I inter-American  baseball  series  has 
been  a successful  exchange  be- 
i tween  Bluefields  and  the  Canal 
Zone  since  1968.  Interest  and  en- 
i thusiasm  has  grown  throughout  the 
! years  as  the  youngsters  com- 
municate with  each  other  in  English 
! and  Spanish. 

; After  an  opening  parade 

with  beauties  from  Fort  Amador 
and  Bluefields  reigning  as  queens, 
j and  Nicaraguan  Boy  Scouts  adding 
I to  the  colorful  festivities,  the 
games  began.  Richard  Kohnke, 
Pacific  Youth  Activities  sports 
I director  and  founder  of  the  series, 
threw  out  the  first  ball. 

Five  games  were  scheduled 


daily  with  Army  Sergeants  First 
Class  Fernando  Espinal  and  Ray- 
mond Mischel  and  Master  Sergeant 
Floyd  Wilmoth  serving  as  umpires, 
and  Sergeant  First  Class  Harold 
(“Doc”)  Marlowe  acting  as  medic. 

It  wasn’t  all  games.  There 
was  fun,  too — a trip  to  nearby  El 
Bluff  for  a tour  of  a shrimp  proc- 
essing plant,  impromptu  swim  par- 
ties, jaunts  around  Parque  Reyes 
and  finally  an  award  ceremony. 
During  a reception  at  the  Instituto 
Nacional  Cristobla  Colon,  friend- 
ship trophies  were  presented  to  the 
three  winning  Bluefields  teams  and 
one  to  the  International  Canal  Zone 
champion  team. 

An  act  of  heroism  earned  a 
2-year  education  scholarship  for 
Carlos  Britton,  14,  of  Bluefields. 
When  the  boat  docked  at  the  port 
the  first  night,  one  of  the  Pee  Wees 
fell  into  the  water.  Instantly, 
Carlos  jumped  in  to  save  the 


youngster.  Carlos  also  was  named 
honorary  mascot  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Juniors  and  given  a special  uni- 
form. 

Memories.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  Canal  Zone  guests  to 
begin  their  long  trek  home,  Tracy 
Berg  of  the  Majors  summed  it  up: 
“I’ll  never  forget  this  trip.  Our 
hosts  are  beautiful  people  and  so 
hospitable.  I was  specially  lucky 
because  I lived  with  Allan  Downs 
and  his  family  in  Bluefields.  Allan 
stayed  in  my  home  in  the  Zone 
during  last  year’s  series,  so  it  was 
great  to  be  together  again.” 

The  experiment  in  interna- 
tional living  between  young  people 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  Canal  Zone 
continues  as  an  annual  event, 
creating  many  new  friends  by  an 
exchange  of  cultures  within  the 
common  framework  of  sports. 

f 
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THE 

WIZARD 

IS  A WINNER! 


CPT  Dennis  M.  Jankowski 


HAT  would  you  say  if  you  were  asked,  “Does 
* the  ‘yellow  brick  road’  really  lead  to  the  gold 
vault  at  Fort  Knox?”  Or,  “Lieutenant,  where  are  we 
going  to  find  eight  Munchkins?” 

If  you’re  First  Lieutenant  Tom  Hlavac  of  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  you’d  have  the  answers.  For  the  past  2 
years  ILT  Hlavac  has  been  the  Fort  Knox  project 
officer  for  building  and  displaying  the  post’s  float  entry 
in  the  yearly  Pegasus  Parade  in  Louisville  during 
Kentucky  Derby  Week. 

The  Wizard  of  Oz  float,  designed  by  Carol 
Jankowski,  carried  out  the  1975  parade  theme — 
“Land  of  Make  Believe.’’ 

The  Fort  Knox  entry  won  the  grand  prize  in 
the  non-commercial  category  by  capturing  the  magical 
kingdom  of  L.  Frank  Baum  in  ruby  reds,  sunshine 
yellow  bricks,  and  glittering  emerald  turrets. 

Thousands  of  Louisville  children  and  adults 

CAPTAIN  DENNIS  M.  JANKOWSKI  is  Command  Information  Officer,  Headquarters. 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


were  captivated  by  the  rainbow  of  colors  and  cos- 
tumes. The  Tin  Man  tinkered  with  the  affection  of 
the  crowd.  The  Cowardly  Lion  made  bashful  children 
smile  and  laugh.  The  Scarecrow  never  stopped  giving 
away  “lucky  straw,’’  and  Dorothy  reminded  everyone 
that  “There’s  no  place  like  home — Fort  Knox,  Ken- 
tucky.’’ 

While  a wicked  witch  loomed  over  Emerald 
City,  balloons  were  released  into  the  brilliant  after- 
noon sky.  Munchkins,  perched  in  orange,  blue  and 
red  flowers  equipped  with  moving  petals,  waved  a 
warm  hello  to  the  thousands  of  spectators  lining  the 
parade  route.  The  spectacle  was  also  seen  on  national 
television. 

Behind  the  Scene. 

Volunteers  worked  many 
hours  behind  the 
scenes  to  put  the 
float  in  shape. 

“The 


The  winning  float  combined  the  efforts  of 
many  people.  Bottom  left,  last-minute 
preparations  included  making  up  the  Tin 
Man,  PV2  John  Sheehan.  The  Good  Witch, 
Rita  Wooline,  above,  adjusts  her  crown. 


hardest  single  item  to  obtain  was  the  balloon  to  carry 
Dorothy  from  the  land  of  Oz  back  to  Kansas,”  says 
ILT  Hlavac.  “We  had  to  find  a way  to  make  it  lighter 
than  air,  yet  stable  enough  so  the  characters  in  the 
gondola  wouldn’t  have  to  spend  time  battling  it.”  He 
finally  found  a successful  combination — a weather 
balloon  inside  a red,  white  and  blue  cover  supported 
by  metal  rods. 

Although  themes  and  designs  change  each  year, 
one  element  remains  the  same — the  float’s  motorized 
chassis-platform.  It’s  really  an  old  bus  chassis  pow- 
ered by  a renovated  engine  from  an  obsolete  M-59 
personnel  carrier  salvaged  years  ago  from  the  target 
range.  Each  year  the  chassis  is  bent  and  welded  to 
fit  the  new  design. 

Behind  all  the  color  and  pageantry  are  hundreds 
of  hours  of  work  and  coordination  by  mechanics, 
painters,  carpenters,  seamstresses  and  cosmeticians. 
“The  Wizard  was  a winner  because  our  volunteers 
were  winners,  too,”  says  ILT  Hlavac.  A 
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^■MASS-MIGRATION  of  Americans  to  the  Na- 
^Htion’s  Capital  is  expected  this  year  to  celebrate 
^^the  200th  birthday  of  the  United  States.  The 
Bicentennial  Commission  expects  17.1  million  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world.  Because  of  the  crowds,  it’s 
going  to  be  tough  to  find  a place  to  stay. 

For  enlisted  people  on  active  duty,  there’s  an 
alternative  to  Washington,  D.C.’s  high-priced  hotels 
and  motels.  The  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines  and  Air- 
men’s (SSMA)  Club  at  1015  L Street,  N.W.,  offers 
overnight  lodging  to  all  enlisted  service  members.  It’s 
not  a fancy  place,  but  neither  is  the  price.  For  $3.50 
a night  you  get  a bed  in  a four-man  room  or  pay  $5 
for  a single. 

The  downtown  location  is  also  convenient.  The 
SSMA  Club  is  two  blocks  from  the  bus  station  and 
a short  ride  from  National  Airport.  If  you  drive,  a 
parking  lot  is  located  behind  the  club.  You  can  park 
there  for  $1.25  a day.  You  may  not  need  a car  though. 
The  White  House,  Capitol  and  other  attractions  are 
within  easy  walking  distance. 

Built  before  the  Civil  War,  the  SSMA  Club  is 
somewhat  of  an  historical  landmark  itself.  Its 
wrought-iron  gate  opens  to  a stately  white  mansion 
remodeled  from  two  townhouses.  Guests  can  play 
pool  or  table  tennis  in  the  spacious  recreation  room 
that  once  served  as  horse  stables. 

The  SSMA  Club  is  old,  but  it  has  charm. 
Hanging  ivy  frames  the  picturesque  courtyard.  The 
library,  with  its  many  books,  desks  and  overstuffed 
chairs,  is  a quiet  place  to  read,  write  letters  or  relax. 

Downstairs  in  the  canteen  you  can  enjoy  a 
leisurely  breakfast  or  lunch  while  watching  color  tele- 
vision. The  food  is  reasonably  priced  and  there’s 
variety. 

The  original  SSMA  Club  opened  in  1899.  It  was 
a small  building  with  five  sleeping  rooms  accommo- 
dating nine  servicemen.  For  25  cents,  soldiers  could 
get  lodging,  a cup  of  coffee  and  rolls.  It  was  run  by 
a group  of  military  wives  who  called  themselves  the 
Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary. 

In  1923  the  club  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  on  L Street.  Military  wives  are  still  involved. 
Most  of  the  funds  to  operate  the  SSMA  Club  come 
out  of  donations  from  officers’  wives  clubs.  Local 
officers’  wives  volunteer  to  help  around  the  club.  The 
full-time  staff  is  small  but  devoted.  The  cook  and 
janitor  have  been  there  for  20  years. 

A new  wing  was  added  in  1962.  Now  the  SSMA 
Club  can  handle  130  overnighters.  Accommodations 
for  20  women  are  located  in  a separate  wing. 


The  SSMA  Club  serves  more  than  just  week- 
end tourists.  According  to  Mary  Beard,  club  director, 
some  guests  stay  there  2 to  3 months  while  going  to 
school  or  on  temporary  duty  in  the  area. 

If  you’re  going  to  Washington,  D.C.,  try  the 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines  and  Airmen’s  Club — it’s  a 
bargain.  For  reservations  write  to  Mrs.  William  H. 
Beard,  SSMA  Club,  1015  L Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001  or  phone  (202)  234-0141.  A 


• CHECK  VALUABLES  AT  DESK 


CHECKED  tTiMS. 


00  HOT  LEAVE  CLOTHING  IN  CAR 
iCNEWALS  MUST  BE  MADE  BY 

^S^ADLOCK  ON  LOCKER 
_W  PERSONAL  CHECKS  CASHED 
IRONS  AVAIUBI'^  ' 


Edward  Donahue,  a retired  Army  sergeant  major,  helps  two 
service  members  check  in  at  the  SSMA  Club.  Below,  guest 
Susan  Bivens  looks  through  one  of  many  books  in  the  library. 
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“Sarge,  the  men  are  all  concerned  about  you  . . . We  took  up 
a collection.  We  bought  you  this  apple  with  the  money  we 
got.” 
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Go  Ahead  and  Laugh 

A joke  is  a joke,  but  a good, 
hearty  laugh,  according  to  medi- 
cal authorities,  is  one  of  the  best 
health  treatments  available. 

Laughter  eases  tension,  re- 
leases pent-up  energy,  provides 
exercise  for  little-used  facial  and 
chest  muscles. 

A deep  breath  gets  you  about 
500  cubic  centimeters  of  air.  A 
deep  laugh  feeds  more  than 
3,000  cubic  centimeters  of  oxy- 
gen to  body  tissues  at  one  gulp. 
Every  60  seconds  of  hearty 
laughter  exposes  the  entire  body 
to  an  extra  dash  of  oxygen.  With 
meals,  laughter  aids  digestion  by 
forcing  the  liver  to  produce  more 
bile.  It  obscures  headlines,  blurs 
budget  worries,  obviates  a daily 
100-yard  dash. 

So  go  ahead  and  laugh. 

Madigan  General  Hospital  "Mountaineer " 


“I  just  want  them  sharpened. 


“We  carry  it  in  four  sizes: 
Eeney,  Meeny,  Miney  and  Mo." 


CPT  John  D.  Anderson 


THE  SUN,  wind  and  rain  have  taken  their  toll  on 
Fort  Churchill,  Nev.  Established  in  1860  as  the 
“Post  on  the  Carson  River,  Utah  Territory,”  it  was 
abandoned  10  years  later. 

As  the  nation  grew,  and  the  missions  of  the 
services  changed,  military  posts  were  abandoned. 
Their  remains  may  be  found  in  every  state  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  beyond. 

Abandoned — but  not  forgotten.  There  is 
more  to  their  history  than  a simple  “Washington 
slept  here.”  It  is  the  proud  history  of  the  military 
braving  hardships,  dodging  bullets  and  arrows, 
performing  their  duties  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
a growing  nation. 


Photos  courtesy  of  COL  Herbert  M.  Hart,  USMC,  secretary,  CAMP.  Some  pho- 
tographs from  the  collection  of  the  National  Archives. 


As  our  nation  approaches  its  bicentennial, 
these  posts  from  the  past  are  coming  into  the  ' 
limelight.  But  one  organization  has  been  working  ^ 
for  nearly  10  years  “to  identify,  locate,  preserve  and 
memorialize  military  installations  and  units  that  no  , 
longer  serve  the  roles  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally created.’’  This  is  the  mission  of  the  Council  ' 
on  Abandoned  Military  Posts  (CAMP).  , 

Founded  in  Arizona  in  1966,  its  members 
represent  all  50  states  and  Canada.  They  include 
both  male  and  female,  teenager  and  octogenarian. 
National  Guard,  Reserve  and  active  duty  members 
from  all  military  services,  in  all  ranks  from  private  ; 
to  general  officer,  belong  to  CAMP. 

Through  periodicals,  local  chapters  and  an-  : 
nual  national  meetings,  CAMP  brings  its  members 
the  latest  word  on  abandoned  posts.  Its  Documen- 
tation Committee  certifies  the  authenticity  and  ac- 
curacy of  site  information.  This  is  done  to  assist 
in  maintaining  historic  traditions  and  to  preserve  ' 
the  record  of  post  sites.  ; 

Information  on  military  posts  is  maintained  , 
at  the  CAMP  archives.  Staffers  there  also  gather  I 
data  for  other  depositories,  such  as  the  U.S.  Army 
Military  History  Research  Collection  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa.  (CAMP’s  address  is  P.O.  Box  171,  j 
Arlington,  Va.  22210. 

Abandoned  posts  are  not  old  buildings  with  i 
crumbling  walls  and  ghosts  of  old  soldiers.  Some 
like  Camp  Marl  Springs,  Calif,  (top  left)  are  no  more 
than  a few  rocks  in  the  Mojave  Desert. 

Other  posts,  such  as  the  fort  at  Isabella  Se- 
gundo,  Vieques  Island,  Puerto  Rico  (bottom  left) 
are  being  restored  as  part  of  a national,  state,  local 
or  private  organization  project. 

Some  posts  such  as  Benicia  Barracks, 
Calif,  (below)  are  well  preserved. 


Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  is  an  example  of  a pre-Civil 
War  fort  complete  with  moat.  Bombardment  by 
rifled  ordnance  during  the  Civil  War  proved  the 
ineffectiveness  of  this  type  of  structure  as  weapons 
technology  advanced. 

Most  abandoned  posts  are  now  protected 
from  destruction  or  impairment  by  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  Some  are  main- 
tained by  the  National  Park  Service.  Money  for 
proper  maintenance  and  repairs  is  a problem.  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Director  Gary  Everhardt  esti- 
mates more  than  $250  million  is  needed  to  do  the 
job.  Much  of  the  work  done  at  the  sites  is  voluntary. 
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Abandoned  posts  are  nearby  no  matter 
where  you  are  stationed.  The  beauty,  historical  role 
and  uniqueness  of  the  abandoned  posts  make  a 
visit  a rewarding  experience.  Fort  Montagu,  New 
Providence,  Bahamas  (above)  was  the  first  fort 
captured  by  the  colonies  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  1776.  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  shown  at 
right  in  an  1890s  photograph,  is  located  in  the 
southern  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area.  The  sur- 
geon’s quarters  at  Fort  Dalles,  Ore.,  (top,  far  right) 
is  classic  architecture.  Officers  did  not  always  have 
it  so  good  as  evidenced  by  the  officers  quarters 
at  Fort  Croghan,  Tex.  (top,  middle).  At  some  sites, 
restoration  may  be  underway  as  at  Fort  Halleck, 
Wyo.  (bottom,  middle).  Other  sites  may  be  more 
difficult  to  find.  It  seems  the  post  at  San  Carlos 
Reservation,  Ariz.,  shown  below  right  in  an  1890s 
photo,  now  lies  beneath  the  water  of  a man-made 
lake.  The  camp  at  the  San  Carlos  Indian  agency 
was  a subpost  of  the  famous  Fort  Apache. 

One  of  the  latest  forts  to  come  under  a 
preservation  and  restoration  plan  is  Fort  San 
Lorenzo,  Canal  Zone.  Originally  built  to  protect 
part  of  the  Spanish  gold  route,  the  fort  has  many 
remnants  including  eight  cannon. 

No  matter  where  you’re  stationed  on  the 
North  American  continent,  an  abandoned  post  is 
not  far  away. 
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Graffiti  and  destruction  of  historic  sites  is  a 
problem.  Fort  Abercrombie,  N.  Dak.  (top),  a re- 
stored, reconstructed  state  park,  has  had  to  remind 
people  what  not  to  do  with  their  knives.  Founded 
in  1858  it  was  inclosed  by  a stockade  of  logs 
projecting  8 to  12  feet  high.  Fort  Canby,  Washing- 
ton (above)  visited  by  Mike,  Terri,  Ron,  Viv,  etc. 
could  have  done  without  the  new  paint.  The  post 
was  originally  known  as  Fort  Cape  Disappointment. 
Souvenir  hunters,  people  with  paint  and  other  de- 
structive visitors  cause  untold  damage  to  these 
abandoned  posts  every  year.  When  you  visit  a post 
from  the  past,  enjoy  it — don’t  destroy  it. 


SP4  Jack  Frear 
Photos  by  SP4  Phil  Jackson 
and  SP5  Greg  Leary 


MARTIN  R.  HOFFMANN  made 
his  first  trip  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
as  a newly-commissioned  artillery 
officer  in  1955.  He  returned  20 
years  later  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

The  two-day  visit  to  all 
major  Fort  Bragg  units  was  the 
first  of  a series  of  trips  the  secre- 
tary is  making  to  various  posts  to 
get  a first-hand  look  at  the  Army 
in  action. 

A former  airborne  soldier 
himself,  Hoffmann  sat  in  on  human 
relations,  drug  abuse  and  leader- 
ship classes.  He  attended  a battal- 
ion prayer  breakfast  and  watched 
a combat  football  game.  He  viewed 
an  airborne  operation,  a reconnais- 
sance scout  exercise  and  live  fire 
exercise. 

During  a press  conference 
near  the  end  of  his  tour,  the  secre- 
tary said  he  was  very  impressed 
with  the  training  at  Fort  Bragg.  He 
expressed  similar  approval  of  the 
young  and  enthusiastic  troops  and 
their  leaders  who  are  involved  in 
that  training. 

“I  think  the  day  is  far  from 
over  when  we  will  have  to  be 
prepared  not  only  to  make  a show 
of  force,  but  possibly  to  deploy 
forces,  as  from  Fort  Bragg,”  he 
said.  ”To  bristle,”  the  secretary 
called  it — meaning  a show  of 
strength,  fast  deployment  and,  if 
necessary,  using  that  strength. 

”The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
is  a deterrent.  . . . This  is  a com- 
bat-ready, capable  force,  and  if  we 
keep  it  that  way  . . . the  temptation 
of  anybody  to  dare  us  to  use  it  will 
go  down,”  he  said. 

Secretary  Hoffmann’s  re- 
marks at  Bragg  underscore  his 
keynote  address  at  the  October  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  “Readiness  demands 
that  we  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  soldiers,”  he  said. 

“As  the  Army  increases  the 
pay  and  opportunities  for  our  sol- 
diers, we  have  a right  to  expect  and 
a right  to  exact  professional  per- 
formance. When  a soldier  doesn’t 
meet  the  standards,  when  he  won’t 

SPECIALIST  4 JACK  FREAR  Is  assigned  to  the  Public 
Aftalrs  Office,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  Fort  Bragg, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


measure  up  after  he  has  been 
counseled  and  helped  by  the  chain  ' 
of  command  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent, he  is  released  from  the  Army. 

“The  Army  is  serious  busi- 
ness. It  will  remain  so.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  the  taxpayers  to 
insure  that  soldiers  who  work  for 
them  will  provide  a reasonable  re- 
turn for  each  defense  dollar.  Our 
aim  is  not  only  to  make  the  all-vol- 
unteer force  work,  but,  through  the 
strengths  inherent  in  such  a sys- 
tem, to  mount  the  finest  and  most 
ready  peacetime  Army  that  the  na- 
tion has  ever  enjoyed.” 

Hoffmann  was  born  in 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1932.  After  .. 
graduation  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  1954,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army.  He  completed  basic  training  j 
at  Fort  Chaffee.  Ark.,  and  the  Field  ' 


Secretary  Hoffmann  and  Major  General 
Thomas  H.  Tackaberry,  commander  of 
the  82d  Airborne  Division,  look 
skyward  at  a mass  tactical  assault  onto 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
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Artillery  Weapons  Maintenance 
Course  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

In  1955,  Hoffmann  entered 
Artillery  Officer  Candidate  School 
and  was  a distinguished  graduate. 
He  later  served  with  the  187th 
Regimental  Combat  Team  at  Fort 
Bragg.  He  moved  with  the  unit  in 
1956  when  it  became  the  nucleus 
for  the  reactivated  lOIst  Airborne 
Division  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

The  secretary  has  served  in 
various  government  positions  since 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Law  School  in 
1961.  He  was  a special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  July 
1973  to  February  1974  and  became 
general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  early  1974.  He  was 
sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  August  5,  1975.  A 


During  his  visit  to  Fort  Bragg,  the  secretary  joined  in  round  table  discussions 
with  junior  enlisted  men  and  women.  Here  he  listens  to  their  opinions  about 
today’s  Army. 


Lieutenant  General  Henry  E.  Emerson,  com- 
mander, XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  Fort 
Bragg,  chats  with  Secretary  Hoffmann  and 
evangelist  and  former  All-Pro  football  player 
Bill  Glass. 
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□ Several  states  ban  use  of  studded 
tires  on  streets  and  highways ...  others 
have  time  restrictions  ...  check  with 
your  highway  department. 


□ Has  your  car  gone  more  than  24,000 
miles  on  its  present  shock  absorbers? 
...if  so,  car  may  be  a safety  hazard 
. . .better  check  shocks  next  time  car 
is  on  rack  for  lube  job. 


n Checked  your  Social  Security  records 
lately ?... Should  do  so  every  3 years... 
write  to  Social  Security  Administration, 
Baltimore,Md. , 21235  for  information  on 
your  account. 


□ National  Safety  Council  warns  that 
household  bleach  (chlorine)  produces 
deadly  chlorine  gas  when  mixed  with 
bowl  cleaner,  vinegar,  ammonia,  lye  or 
an  alkaline  substance ...  serious  injury 
or  death  can  result .. .play  it  safe... 
don't  mix  chlorine  with  any  cleaning 
agent  except  soap  or  detergent. 


Q Hints  to  save  heat  this  winter; 

• Weatherstrip  windows  and  doors. 

• Install  storm  windows. 

• Install  insulation. 

• Close  window  draperies  at  night. 

• Maintain  efficient  heating  plant. 

• Turn  off  utilities  when  not  needed. 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Sign  at  right  is  not  in  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Road... but  it  certainly 
fits  the  situation  at  Fort  Ritchie,  Md., 
when  ducks  leave  Lake  Royer  in  search 
of  worms  and  grubs. 


# First  no  KP . . . then  no  reveille... 
next,  no  flag  raising  and  lowering?... 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  flagpole  with  photo- 
electric cell  which  automatically 
raises  flag  at  daylight  and  lowers  it 
at  dusk ...  control  device  also  stores 
flag  inside  a flagpole  compartment. 


• Sonograph  equipment  being  used  to 
confirm  pregnancies  as  early  as  8 weeks 
after  conception ...  that ' s faster  than 
the  "rabbit"--test , that  is... some- 
times it  even  determines  sex  of  baby 
later  during  pregnancy. 
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SOLDIERS 


• Want  to  earn  a college  degree  with- 
out taking  formal  courses?  Check  out 
Regents  External  Degree  Program  offered 
by  University  of  State  of  New  York... 
proficiency  exams  or  special  assessment 
of  knowledge  or  skills  are  ways  of 
earning  degree .. .write  RED-CPE  Program, 
Room  1919,  99  Washington  Avenue, 

Albany,  N.Y.,  12230. 


• Reminder ...  all  aliens  must  report 
their  addresses  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al during  January ...  forms  available  at 
post  offices  or  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  offices. 


• Emergency  measure  to  aid  persons 
choking  on  food;  hold  victim  from  be- 
hind and  squeeze  to  force  air  from  lungs 
and  dislodge  food...LTC  James  Huber  re- 
cently saved  a child's  life  at  San 
Francisco  airport  using  this  technique. 

• States  continue  to  receive  tax  in- 
formation about  soldiers  from  DOD  un- 
der Freedom  of  Information  Act... Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  earlier 
dropped  requirement  under  Privacy  Act 
of  1974... check  with  legal  assistance 
office  about  your  state  tax  obligation. 


• Army  can  now  send  graduate  students 
to  any  college  or  university .. .whether 
■schools  withdrew  from  ROTC  program  or 
not.... Army  goal  is  to  obtain  quality 
schooling  at  reasonable  cost  rather 
than  best  education  at  any  cost. 


• Special  Forces  volunteers  sought  for 
duty  as  radio  operators  (MOS  05B) , com- 
bat engineers  (MOS  12B)  and  medical 
specialists  (MOS  91B)  ...  Soldiers  will 
receive  airborne  and  Special  Forces 
training ...  Check  AR  614-200  for  details. 


Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  a Nation 

Jan.  1,  1863 — President  Lincoln’s  Emancipation 
Proclamation  went  into  effect.  It  freed  the  slaves 
in  areas  held  by  the  Confederacy.  . . . Jan.  3, 
1777 — General  Washington  defeated  the  British  at 
the  Battle  of  Princeton  in  New  Jersey  . . . Jan.  5, 
1779 — Famous  soldier  and  explorer  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  was  born.  The  mountain  peak  he  sighted 
during  an  expedition  to  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
Rivers  bears  his  name  . . . Jan.  8, 1815 — The  Amer- 
ican Army,  under  the  command  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  defeated  the  British  in  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  . . . Jan.  9,  1942 — The  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  was  established.  Jan.  10,  1943 — U.S.  troops 
began  a final  offensive  to  clear  Guadalcanal  . . . 
Jan.  22,  1944 — The  VI  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Fifth  Army  began  landing  at  Anzio,  Italy,  during 
World  War  II  . . . Jan.  23, 1940 — An  entire  battalion 
was  airlifted  for  the  first  time  in  American  history 
as  Army  troops  were  flown  500  miles  in  38  bombers 
. . . Jan.  24,  1923 — The  American  flag  was  lowered 
from  Fortress  Ehrenbreitstein  at  Coblenz,  ending 
the  American  occupation  of  Germany  after  World 
War  I . . . Jan.  25,  1907 — The  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
and  the  Field  Artillery  were  established  as  separate 
branches  of  the  Army  . . . Jan.  26,  1880 — General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  who  in  1930  became  the 
youngest  Army  chief  of  staff,  was  born  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  . . . Jan.  29,  1779 — British  forces  cap- 
tured Augusta,  Ga.  . . . Jan.  31, 1958 — The  first  U.S. 
scientific  earth  satellite,  the  Explorer,  was 
launched  by  the  Army  from  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINDBENDERS  (Page  25) 

Signs  of  the  Times:  t.  No  parking  2.  Gift  shop  3.  Restaurant  4.  Elevator  5.  Car  rentai 
6.  Toiiets, 

What  Do  You  Know:  1.  14  2.  Coiumbus  3.  False.  The  five-story  five-sided  Pentagon 
built  in  1943  at  a cost  of  $83,000,000.  occupies  34  acres  and  has  6,500,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space — three  times  that  of  the  102-floor  Empire  State  Building  4.  A 
person  who  studies  birds  5.  Charles  Dickens  6.  N4T  7.  Before  8.  16  9.  The  Army's 
precision  helicopter  demonstration  team  10.  Armed  Forces  Day  11.  Army  Help  for 
Education  And  Development  12.  "The  Matchmaker".  Know  Your  Divisions:  1.  101st 
Airborne  (Airmobile),  "Screaming  Eagles"  2.  1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile),  "The  First 
Team  " 3.  7th  Infantry,  "Bayonet  Division”  4.  3d  Infantry,  "The  Marne  Division"  5. 
25th  Infantry,  "Tropic  Lightning  ".  Word  Scramble:  1.  Chaparral  2.  Dragon  3.  Pershing 

4.  Sergeant  5.  Hawk  6.  Lance  7.  Redeye  8.  Spartan.  Who  SaM  II:  1.  General  George 

5.  Patton,  Jr.  2.  Colonel  William  Prescott  3.  Cervantes  4.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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Rstirod  Pay  Retired  Pay  Inversion  measure  becomes  law. .. insures 

soldiers  will  not ‘be  penalized  in  retirement  pay  by  re- 
maining on  active  duty ...  soldiers  will  receive  no  less 
retired  pay  than  they  would  have  if  they  retired  earlier 
. . .applies  to  all  who  retired  after  January  1,  1971, . . . 
may  raise  their  pay ...  increase  will  not  be  retroactive. 

NCO  RoclaSSification  More  than  6,000  career  soldiers  serving  in  surplus  MOSs 

will  be  retrained  and  reclassified  in  Combat  Arms  skills 
by  end  of  1976 ... .Primarily  affects  E-5  to  E-7... en- 
hances soldier's  promotion  chances  in  shortage  MOSs. 


Equal  Confinamant  women  soldiers  get  equal  confinement  treatment  under 

Army's  new  policy. . .women  offenders  whose  sentence  is  6 
months  or  less  are  sent  to  Army's  Retraining  Brigade  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kan ....  facilities  are  being  modif ied . . . if 
sentence  is  more  than  6 months,  they  are  sent  to  feder- 
ally approved  civilian  institutions. 

Ona  Station  Training  Army's  one  station  Training  (OST)  Program  begins  at 

eight  posts . . . soldiers  receive  initial  entry  training 
and  initial  skill  training  at  home  base  of  basic  branch 
...may  also  continue  with  advanced  and  professional 
development  at  same  post. 


• Army  has  tested  new  floating  "Rib- 
bon Bridge"  (left) . . .handles  almost 
any  Army  vehicle  ...  requires  one-third 
number  of  people  and  one-sixth  amount 
of  time  to  install  as  conventional 
pontoon  bridges ...  easier  to  use  and 
retrieve .. .may  be  in  field  by  spring. 


• Corps  of  Engineers  designated  as  a 
Combat  Arm. . .Army  cites  engineer  units 
mission  to  hold  ground  and  destroy 
enemy  forces. 


• Peacetime  unit  decoration  being 
considered ...  to  be  called  Outstanding 
Unit  Commendation. . .normally  awarded 
to  units  up  to  brigade  size ...  decision 
expected  soon. 
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PCS  M0V6S  PCS  fund  shortage  means  CONUS  tours  may  be  longer. . . 

involuntary  tour  extensions  will  remain  in  effect  over- 
seas...Army  not  allowed  to  budget  for  inflationary  cost 
hikes ...  therefore , will  move  soldiers  only  to  maintain 
operational  readiness  or  meet  overseas  commitments. 

SRB  Fifty  MOSs  removed  from  selective  reenlistment  bonus 

(SRB)  list,  but  11  added... SRB  reduced  for  9 skills,  but 
increased  for  two  others ...  your  personnel  officer  has 
details . 


Women’s  Basketball  Army  needs  women  soldiers  for  1976  Women's  Army  Basket- 
ball Trial  Camp  March  1-28... to  prepare  for  national 
championships  March  29  through  April  3... apply  to  your 
post  sports  director. 

RA  Lieutenants  Regular  Army  lieutenants  from  support  branches  no  longer 

have  to  serve  one-year  detail  in  combat  arms... now  as- 
signed  in  primary  specialty  in  a troop  environment . 


Finish  College  Active  duty  soldiers  now  can  finish  college  and  qualify 

for  commission  at  Army  expense ...  Two-year  Army  ROTC 
scholarships  are  available ...  they  pay  full  tuition, 
books,  educational  fees  and  $100  a month  for  up  to  20 
months ...  check  AR  145-1  and  DA  Cir  145-10  for  details... 
Must  submit  applications  by  April  15. 


• Army  to  field  test  lightweight  laser 
designator  (LWLD) , left,  starting  March 
1... weighs  13  pounds .. .pinpoints  tar- 
gets for  laser-homing  missiles  and  pro- 
jectiles ..  .or  designates  targets  for 
airborne  laser  spot  trackers. 


# Most  recent  Army  AWOL  rate  of  6.1 
per  1,000  and  desertion  rate  of  1.6  per 
1,000  are  lowest  monthly  figures  since 
1967... see  "Gottcha"  on  page  51. 


# Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation, 
Calif,  renamed  Fort  Hunter  Liggett. 
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• Army  unveils  two  prototypes  of  its 
"tank  of  the  1980s,"  the  XMl,  this 
month  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 
...top  left  is  Chrysler  Corporation 
model,  bottom  left  is  General  Motors 
entry. . .Army  will  select  one  by  July 
1976  for  full-scale  development ...  also 
will  test  German  Leopard  2 Tank  in  fall 
1976  to  insure 'maximum  standardization 
of  American  and  German  tanks ...  produc- 
tion starts  1979 .. .eventual  goal  is 
3,312  tanks... new  tank  has  improved 
protection,  better  fire  control,  higher 
speeds,  faster  acceleration  and  reduced 
maintenance  requirements ... XMl  will  re- 
place M60  series  tanks. 


• Some  family  housing  is  available  for 
dependents  of  soldiers  on  unaccompanied 
tours . . . check  AR  210-50  for  eligibility 
...also  see  your  local  family  housing 
office  for  list  of  available  housing. 


# Infantry  Officer  Candidate  Course  for 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  soldiers 
begins  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  May  19... 
Graduation  is  July  27... check  with  your 
personnel  officer  for  details. 


Reenlistment  Hold  E5s  completing  11  years  active  service  by  March  1 and 

whose  ETS  is  before  Sept.  30  cannot  reenlist  until  DA  re- 
view of  their  records  is  completed ...  results  of  review 
expected  by  June  30. 


ROTC  Senior  ROTC  enrollment  for  school  year  1975-76  is  48,000 

...an  increase  of  23  percent  over  last  year ...  female  en- 
rollment is  9,000,  up  47  percent. . .Junior  ROTC  enrollment 
is  113,000,  including  35,000  female  cadets. 


SSM  Army  is  now  CONUS  single  service  manager  (SSM)  for  con- 

ventional ammunition. . .each  service  submits  requirements, 
along  with  funds,  to  the  SSM. . .who  procures  and  distri- 
butes or  stores  the  munitions.  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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We  read  SOLDIERS  every  month, 
but  the  December  '75  issue  got  our 
goats.  There  is  a bill  in  Congress 
to  increase  the  contribution  of  active 
duty  personnel  from  25  cents  to  $1 
for  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 
We're  tired  of  supporting  every  wel- 
fare program  that  the  government 
comes  up  with . 

The  personnel  living  in  the  Home 
are,  in  our  minds,  freeloaders. 

Most  of  them  are  drawing  retirement 
checks  from  the  military  and  getting 
a free  place  to  live  as  well  as  free 
food,  clothing  and  medical  care. 

Why  is  it  they  are  allowed  to  keep 
all  of  their  retirement  pay?  If  the 
Home  would  take  one-half  of  the  re- 
tirement pay  from  each  resident, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  bill 
that  is  now  in  Congress. 

SFC  Samuel  A.  Wynn 
SFC  Ray  Atwood 
SFC  David  Garland 
SSC  Franklin  E.  Jones 
SSG  John  H . Holcomb 
SP4  Clayton  Wireman 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

I have  just  read  two  articles  about 
the  Home  in  the  December  issue.  I 
have  no  objection  to  Article  15  and 
court-martial  forfeitures  going  to  the 
Home  and  I think  it's  a good  idea  to 
impose  a service  charge  for  Home 
residents  able  to  pay.  However  I am 
opposed  to  raising  the  involuntary 
contributions  from  active  duty  per- 
sonnel. Contributions  from  active 
duty  personnel  should  be  voluntary . 
SFC  Charles  C.  Hansen 
APO  New  York 

An  assessment  of  50  cents  is  being 
considered  as  well  as  a charge  of  a 
percentage  of  residents'  retired  pay. 
Congress  has  not  resolved  the  issue. 


MORE  PT 

After  reading  "Fat  of  the  Land" 
in  your  December  issue,  I just  had 
to  write  and  stick  in  my  2 cents. 

Being  assigned  to  the  Military  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  for  the  second 
time  and  not  seeing  much  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  fitness  of  the 
men  and  women  assigned  here,  I 
felt  I should  voice  my  opinion. 

The  thought  is  very  simple;  a 
4-Week  Basic  Training  Refresher 
Course  every  2 years  for  grades 
El  through  E7  up  to  the  age  of  40. 
Just  the  idea  of  4 weeks  of  "More 
PT,  Drill  Sergeant"  would  take  at 
least  2 pounds  off  some  people. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  4 weeks;  no 
rank;  everyone  E zero;  just  the  big- 
gest, most  physically  fit  drill  ser- 
geants and  no  funny  stuff. 

SGT  T.A.  Gallardo 

Fort  Myer,  Va . 

P.S.  I'd  be  the  first  one  to  volun- 
teer to  go.  But  even  if  adopted, 
with  budget  and  logistic  problems 
it  looks  as  if  the  MDW  area  will 
forever  be  a chubby  outfit. 

WHERE  IN  UTAH 

I was  reading  the  article  "Rails 
To  the  West"  in  the  December  issue 
of  SOLDIERS.  I was  really  enjoying 
the  article  until  I reached  the  last 
paragraph;  there  I noted  the  same 
recurring  error  that  appears  in 
most  of  the  other  articles  and  stor- 
ies about  the  first  transcontinental 
rai  Iroad . 

History  states  that  it  was  complet- 
ed at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  on 
May  10,  1869,  but  in  actuality  it  was 
completed  on  May  10,  1869,  at  Prom- 
ontory Summit,  Utah,  a difference 
of  about  55  miles  further  north. 

If  history  is  to  be  an  account  of 
this  nation,  then  I feel  it  should  at 


least  be  recorded  correctly. 

SP5  William  Flint  , 

Originally  from 

Promontory,  Utah 

i 

AH  our  references  generally  state:  I 

"On  May  10,  1869,  Central  Pacific  I 
4-U-O  'Jupiter'  and  Union  Pacific 
4-4-0  No  119  met  each  other  on  a 
single  spindly  track  at  Promontory 
Point,  Utah,  connecting  both  oceans  ' 
by  a railroad  line  for  the  first  time. 
Later  cutoff  across  Great  Salt  Lake 
prompted  abandonment  of  original 
line."  (Rai  Iroad  Model , May  1969).  ^ 

WIDE  APPEAL  i 

As  Supervisory  Staff  Administra-  I 
tive  Assistant  (SSAA)  for  this  U.S.  ! 
Army  Reserve  Brigade  and  a retir- 
ed Army  officer,  I wish  to  congrat- 
ulate you  and  your  staff  members  | 
for  the  outstanding  work  being 
done  in  publishing  the  monthly  I 

SOLDIERS  magazine.  I feel  the  ! 

general  content  of  each  edition  is  ’ 
well  balanced,  having  "something  j 

for  everyone"  which  doubtlessly 
gives  it  wide  reader  appeal.  I was  |, 
impressed  with  the  Army  Digest  ii 

published  some  years  ago,  but  feel 
the  updated  format  of  SOLDIERS  has  i 
much  more  to  offer.  I 

I find  SOLDIERS  most  interesting,  - 
and  borrow  a copy  to  be  enjoyed 
with  other  evening  reading.  j| 

Lester  V.  Kath 

Raleigh,  N.C.  J 

I 

PRIVACY  AVAILABLE  | 

Our  unit  is  interested  in  obtain-  i 

ing  a copy  of  the  film  on  the  Priv-  , 
acy  Act  of  1974  that  is  mentioned  j 

in  the  "What's  New"  section  of  the  l 
December  '75  issue  of  SOLDIERS.  > 

Can  you  give  us  a reference  num-  \ 
ber,  title,  and  tell  us  whether  or 


f 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we  re  covering — or  those  you  think  we  should  Please 
stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We  ll  honor  a request  to  withhold 
your  name  if  you  desire  and  the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one  but  we  ll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station.  Alexandria.  VA  22314. 


not  it  can  be  obtained  through  our 
<\udio  Visual  Support  Center? 

ILT  Robert  E.  Shannon 

Oswego,  N.Y. 

The  film  is  available  under  call 
number  MF  1 5-5900  at  Audio  Visual 
Support  Centers.  It's  also  avail- 
able in  video  tape  #TVT  15-1. 

LONG  HAIR  FIGHTERS 

As  a civilian  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  I enjoy  read- 
ing SOLDIERS.  The  hair  contro- 
versy is  of  particular  interest. 

While  not  taking  sides,  I should 
like  to  present  one  viewpoint  and  a 
personal  experience.  In  consider- 
ation of  equal  rights,  I believe  hair 
length  rules  should  be  the  same  for 
men  and  women  in  the  Army. 

During  World  War  II,  I served  in 
the  infantry  in  Europe.  My  unit 
landed  in  France  on  October  19, 
1944,  and  we  entered  combat  on 
November  8.  We  were  in  continu- 
ous contact  with  the  enemy  until 
relieved  briefly  in  March  1945.  We 
got  our  first  shower  and  change  of 
clothes,  but  no  haircut,  in  late 
January.  I saw  absolutely  no  in- 
dication, however,  that  long  hair 
affected  our  fighting  abi lity . Our 
100th  Infantry  Division's  distin- 
guished record  included  pushing 
the  Germans  from  the  previously 
impregnable  Voges  Mountains  and 
breaking  through  one  of  the  most 
heavily  fortified  segments  of  the 
Maginot  Line. 

While  waiting  to  cross  the  Rhine 
in  the  spring  of  1945  there  was 
time  for  haircuts,  but  we  had 
achieved  most  of  our  battle  credits 
and  unit  and  individual  honors  as 
"long  hairs. " 

Arch  Handy 

Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 


EDUCATION  POINTS 

I would  like  to  see  the  125  promo- 
tion point  ceiling  for  military  edu- 
cation either  lifted  or  increased. 

As  it  is  now,  once  a soldier  attains 
250  hours  of  military  school  courses, 
the  rest  of  his/her  accumulated 
hours  beyond  that  counts  for  nil! 

I have  over  400  credit  hours  of 
military  education  in  correspon- 
dence and  resident  courses,  and 
will  have  over  1,000  credit  hours 
when  I complete  my  four  concurrent 
enrollments  in  four  military  schools. 
It  seems  that  studying  should  be 
counted  too! 

The  promotion  point  system 
should  be  set  up  to  recognize  ^ 
efforts  for  individual  self-improve- 
ment, especially  when  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  educational  back- 
ground . 

SP5  M . K . Kemp 

Fort  Myer,  Va . 


“You  keep  tryin’  to  convince  the  I.  G,  that 
that’s  macaroni,  Doodle,  an’  yer  gonna 
wind  up  with  a Section  8!” 


DUTY  WHEN? 

Enjoyed  the  article  about  duty 
rosters  (October  '75)  but  I feel  one 
item  was  left  out.  How  much  notice 
is  a soldier  required  to  be  given 
prior  to  performing  the  duty?  In 
this  unit  it  is  the  present  practice 
that  the  roster  be  posted  late  Fri- 
day afternoon  for  duty  starting  the 
next  day.  This  happens  far  too  of- 
ten for  Charge  of  Quarters,  head- 
count,  and  for  things  such  as  Race 
Relations  classes  which  start  the 
following  Monday.  If  a guy  gets  a 
Friday  afternoon  off,  he  doesn't 
even  know  he  has  duty  the  follow- 
ing day.  What  is  the  required  lead 
time  according  to  the  AR,  and  can 
a company  commander  legally 
charge  a man  with  AWOL  under  the 
circumstances  outlined  above? 

SP5  Donald  A.  Prichard 

APO  New  York 

Army  Regulation  220-95  pre- 
scribes procedures  for  mainte- 
nance of  duty  rosters  at  all  levels 
of  command.  However,  the  AR 
does  not  prescribe  a timeframe 
within  which  a soldier  must  be 
notified  prior  to  pulling  a speci- 
fic duty . 

Most  "First  Shirts  " who  talked 
to  SOLDIERS  about  posting  de- 
tail rosters  say  they  attempt  to 
post  them  at  least  5 working 
days  in  advance;  a few  of  them  as 
much  as  2 weeks.  They  all  re- 
mind us  that  detail  rosters  are 
subject  to  change  due  to  sudden 
changes  in  the  status  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  unit. 

The  action  your  commander 
takes  when  you  fail  to  perform 
a specific  detail  will  probably 
depend  on  how  often  (and  under 
what  circumstance ) your  unit  SOP 
reguires  you  to  read  the  bulletin 
board . 
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APE.  An  ugly  crime  whose  potential  victims 
include  every  female  soldier  and  dependent  in 
the  Army.  The  actual  number  of  rapes  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  in  the  Army  are  impossible 
to  determine. 

Not  all  installations  consider  rape  cases  the 
same  way.  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  for  example, 
counts  only  those  instances  where  medical  reports  and 
subsequent  investigation  bear  out  the  claim.  Fort  Dix, 
N.J.,  counts  only  those  which  result  in  a conviction. 

According  to  Susan  Brownmiller’s  book.  Against 
Our  Will:  Men,  Women  and  Rape,  students  and 
teenagers  generally  face  the  greatest  risk  within  the  10 
to  29  age  group.  Records  monitored  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel,  show  the  most  frequently  reported 
victims  in  Army  cases  are  civilians.  About  three  cases 
of  sexual  assault  on  Wacs  per  thousand  women  in  the 
Army  are  reported  annually.  Trainees  are  the  most 
frequently  reported  Wac  victims. 

Army  training  facilities  are  among  the 
top  10  posts,  in  the  continental  United 
States  in  the  number  of  reported  rape  victims. 

All  are  among  the  Army’s  largest  posts, 
though,  and  in  areas  where  the  off-post  crime 
rate  is  above  the  national  level. 
Last  quarter’s  report  indicated 
that  the  highest  number  of  reports 

at  any  one  post  was  eight. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  (UCMJ)  and  the  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial  define  rape  as  “.  . . the 
commission  of  an  act  of  sexual  inter- 
course by  a person  with  a female  not  his 
wife,  by  force  and  without  her  consent.” 
How  a woman  service  member  would 
be  charged  who  allegedly  raped  a man 
is  open  to  question.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  legal  precedents.  Most  likely 
g H she  would  be  charged  under  Article 

I ^ 134  of  the  UCMJ  for  conduct 


that  was  of  a service-discrediting  nature. 

Two  men  reported  being  raped  to  the  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  Rape  Crisis  phone  line  but  since  they 
didn’t  file  formal  complaints,  the  question  of  male 
rape  went  unanswered. 

Numerically,  rapes  are  generally  the  lowest  of 
reported  serious  crimes  (murder,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault  and  rape).  Rape  conviction  figures  are  usually 
even  lower. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  says 
rape  is  the  fastest  growing  violent  crime  in  America. 
According  to  the  FBI,  55,210  women  reported  being 
raped  in  1974,  a 9 percent  increase  over  1973.  Various 
reports  estimate  three  to  ten  rapes  occur  for  each  one 
reported.  Says  an  FBI  spokesman,  rape  is  “probably 
the  most  underreported  crime  in  the  country.” 

Commanders  must  closely  monitor  rape  reports 
on  their  installation  and  how  they  are  handled.  If  the 
local  Criminal  Investigative  Detachment  (CID)  has  the 
reputation — whether  true  or  not — of  stalling,  being 
skeptical  or  indifferent,  or  treating  victims  like 
streetwalkers,  women  are  reluctant  to  report  the 
incident. 

Last  fall  the  Army  launched  a massive  publicity 
program  aimed  at  rape  prevention.  Most  of  the 
information  focuses  on  personal  safety  precautions 
that  women  should  take:  Don’t  ride  with  strangers,  or 
talk  with  them;  keep  your  car  windows  up  and  doors 
locked  when  driving;  don’t  go  out  alone  at  night;  etc. 

It’s  not  an  encouraging  picture  for  women 
living  in  a institutional  environment  that  prides  itself 
on  15  mph  speed  limits  on  post,  gate  guards  and  other 
internal  controls. 

The  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  developed 
a one-hour  Rape  Prevention  class  for  enlisted  women 
in  basic  training.  Permanent  party,  female  officers  and 
dependents  weren’t  included.  Another  plan  is 
currently  under  study  by  Department  of  the  Army 
which  can  be  used  for  all  women. 

Some  installations  are  already  presenting  their 
own  rape  information  classes  to  women.  Fort 
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Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  uses  a panel  discussion 
approach,  with  representatives  from  the  military 
police,  chaplain’s  office,  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate  and  community  health  nurse. 

Whether  in  classroom  instruction  or  discussion, 
the  emphasis  is  on  preventing  rape  and  it’s  all  aimed 
at  women.  If  a woman  followed  all  the  safety 
suggestions  given,  it  would  virtually  eliminate  all  of 
her  personal  freedom.  It  might  also  have  a negative 
effect  on  her  mind  when  she  realized  that  nearly 
everything  she  does  leaves  her  vulnerable  to  sexual 
assault. 

The  Army  is  making  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  rapes,  but  so  far  all  its  efforts  have  been 
aimed  at  women.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  educate 
men.  There  are  no  programs  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  part  they  can  play  in  rape  prevention,  the 
emotional  damage  rape  can  do  to  the  victim  or  the 
seriousness  of  the  charge.  According  to  DA,  “initial 
action’’  has  been  taken  to  establish  such  a program. 

Rapists  are  not  people  who  can  be  picked  out 
of  a crowd.  Criminologists  have  noted  some  common 
psychological  traits,  but  they  don’t  show  in  outward 
appearance.  The  profile  of  a rapist  indicates  he’s 
probably  a loner,  contemptuous  of  people  in  general 
and  preoccupied  with  fantasies  of  sexual  aggression. 
Unfortunately,  these  traits  aren’t  readily  apparent  until 
the  crime  is  committed  and  the  rapist  is  apprehended. 

There’s  no  way  to  identify  potential  rape 
victims,  either.  They  can  be  any  age.  Little  girls  less 
than  a year  old  and  women  older  than  85  have  been 
raped.  The  victims  can  be  very  attractive  or 
bowlegged  blimps.  Type  of  clothes  worn  doesn’t  seem 
to  matter  much  either. 

Two  things  matter  to  a “man  of  the  street’’ 
intending  to  rape.  The  victim  must  be  a female  and 
she  must  be  available.  Being  available  means  being  in 
an  environment  he  feels  he  can  control.  It  may  be  the 
woman’s  home,  a car,  a dark  street  behind  a bar  or 
anywhere. 

Ms.  Brownmiller  claims  the  rapist  will  be  in  the 
same  race,  social  class  and  approximate  age  of  the 
victim  in  more  than  70  percent  of  the  attacks. 

Rape  prosecutions  are  no  simple  matter  either. 
Joining  the  Army  doesn’t  mean  a man  or  woman  ends 
all  contact  with  civilians. 

If  a person  subject  to  the  UCMJ  is  accused  and 
charged  with  rape,  he  may  be  tried  in  a military  or 
civilian  court.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  and 
location  of  the  alleged  incident. 

Soldiers  assigned  overseas  are  governed  by  the 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement  of  the  country  in  which 
they’re  stationed.  Generally,  a man  will  be  tried  in  a 
military  court-martial,  but  not  always.  The  host 
country  can  try  the  soldier  instead  of  returning  him  to 
Army  custody. 

When  a service  member  is  charged  with  a crime 
such  as  rape  and  the  case  is  referred  to  a special  or 
general  court-martial,  a military  lawyer  from  the  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  (JAG)  Corps  will  be  appointed  to 


represent  him.  The  accused  may  obtain  a civilian 
lawyer,  but  the  fee  will  not  be  paid  by  the 
government.  Military  lawyers  are  not  generally 
permitted  to  represent  a service  member  before  a 
civilian  court. 

Even  in  well-substantiated  rape  cases,  the 
woman  often  elects  not  to  prosecute.  Following  a 
nationwide  survey  of  how  rape  cases  are  handled  in 
the  United  States,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (LEA A)  summed  it  up:  “There  are 
many  reasons  why  a woman  may  not  wish  to 
prosecute  a man  who  has  raped  her.  They  include  her 
feelings  toward  herself,  her  feelings  toward  the  rapist, 
her  feelings  toward  others  and  her  attitude  toward  the 
criminal  justice  system.  ...” 

“The  only  people  who  are  going  to  report  a 
rape  are  those  who  aren’t  familiar  with  the  criminal 
justice  system,”  says  Colonel  Frank  Cohn,  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  police,  security  and  intelligence. 
Military  District  of  Washington.  “They  get  exposed  to 
the  system  and  decide  they’re  not  going  through  it. 
They  decide  it’s  just  not  worth  it.” 

When  “Cry  Rape,”  the  television  drama 
depicting  the  trauma  of  being  raped  and  taking  the 
case  to  court,  was  shown  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
municipal  police  reported  a sharp  decrease  in  reports. 
If  a woman  knows  what  she’s  up  against,  she  may 
prefer  suffering  in  silence. 

Rape  is  one  of  the  few  crimes  with  a social 
stigma.  Although  the  myths  are  not  true,  many 
women,  as  well  as  men,  grow  up  hearing  how  “all 
women  wanted  to  be  raped”  or  “nice  girls  don’t  get 
raped.”  If  it  does  happen,  some  people  are  going  to 
say  “she  was  asking  for  it,”  because  “no  woman  can 
be  raped  against  her  will — you  can't  thread  a moving 
needle.” 

The  fact  that  she  was  raped  and  it  was  against 
her  will  does  little  to  lessen  the  mental  anguish.  It 
does  little  to  ease  the  trauma  of  losing  control  over 
her  own  body  and  the  ensuing  sense  of  helplessness. 
More  and  more  women  are  deciding  it's  better  to  be 
alive  and  raped  than  dead  and  chaste,  but  that  doesn't 
make  it  any  easier  to  live  with.  Then,  while  the 
woman  is  adjusting  to  the  trauma  of  rape,  she  has  to 
live  with  a second  decision — report  it  or  not. 

If  a woman  is  raped  and  goes  to  a military 
hospital,  the  CID  is  called  in.  Her  presence  there  for 
care  is  considered  sufficient  justification  to  begin  an 
investigation.  If  she  is  physically  unable  to  go  to  a 
hospital,  her  best  bet  is  to  call  the  police.  The  military 
police  or  local  police  will  take  her  to  a hospital  and 
start  the  investigation. 

For  the  victim,  that  first  medical  exam  is 
important.  The  sooner  she  gets  to  the  hospital,  the 
better.  It  is  not  only  the  time  for  treating  any  injuries, 
but  it’s  the  opportunity  for  medical  verification  of  the 
rape  claim.  If  she  chooses  to  prosecute,  this  proof  is 
vital  in  court.  The  doctors  should  record  any  injuries 
or  marks  which  might  indicate  a struggle.  They  also 
do  a gynecological  exam  to  record  evidence  of  the 
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penetration  and  other  testing  to  support  the  woman’s 
case. 

Army  hospitals  have  just  recently  standardized 
procedures  for  handling  rape  cases.  The  program  is 
outlined  in  TB  Med  293,  May  30,  1975. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison’s  hospital  has 
developed  an  SOP  for  their  doctors.  “It’s  based  on  a 
revised  technical  manual  put  out  by  DA,’’  says 
Community  Health  Nurse  Corine  Reutabuch.  “It  tells 
the  doctors  what  kind  of  evidence  is  needed  and  how 
to  collect  it.  It  really  helps  preserve  the  girl’s  case, 
although  it  doesn’t  say  much  about  emotional  and 
psychological  support.’’ 

There’s  also  controversy  over  providing 
emotional  and  psychological  support  to  rape  victims. 
On  one  end  of  the  debate  are  feminists  who  maintain 
it’s  an  insult  to  presume  a woman  automatically  needs 
a psychologist  aher  being  raped.  Others,  like  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual  Assault  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  maintain  rape  is 
an  event  which  requires  immediate  professional 
psychological  help.  According  to  the  LEAA,  most 
groups  agree  that  “immediate  crisis  intervention 
counseling’’  is  needed. 

If  a woman  goes  to,  or  is  taken  to,  a civilian 
hospital,  she  might  get  some  immediate  intervention 
counseling,  probably  from  a citizen-organized  rape 
crisis  group.  In  the  military  she  probably  won’t  get  it. 
Mental  Hygiene  Centers  and  chaplains  are  available 
to  help,  but  the  woman  has  to  go  to  them  and 
ask.  The  night  of  the  rape,  when  she  most  needs 
help,  it’s  unlikely  she’s  going  to  ask  for  it. 

Some  progress  has  been  noted  in  the 
reactions  to  rape.  Many  Army  hospitals 
do  have  a female  nurse  on  duty,  or  on 
call,  during  the  evening  and  early  morning 
hours  when  rapes  are  most  likely  to  occur. 

One  of  the  few  Army  rape  crisis 
centers  is  at  Madigan  Army  Medical 
Center  at  Fort  Lewis.  Organized  last 
year,  it  is  staffed  by  three  female  social 
workers.  During  the  summer  months,  they 
averaged  about  one  report  a week. 

The  counselor  on  call  is  notified 
by  the  emergency  room  when  a rape 
victim  is  brought  in.  She  immediately 
comes  in  and  stays  with  the  woman 
during  the  exams  and  interviews,  if  the 
victim  so  desires. 

“The  women  come  in  in  shock 
and  pretty  damned  upset,’’  says  one 
counselor  at  Fort  Lewis.  “We  try  to  deter- 
mine what  she  needs — someone  to  talk  to, 
someone  just  to  be  there,  or  whatever. 

Moral  support  seems  to  be  the  main  thing.’’ 

She  estimates  women  spend  about  3 
hours  in  the  hospital  after  the  counselor 
arrives.  This  includes  the  physical  examinations 
and  interviews  by  the  CID. 

“We  encourage  them  to  come  back,’’ 


says  the  counselor.  “The  shock  may  hit 
them  weeks  later.  We  try  to  prepare 
them  for  that,  and  for  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  nightmare.’’ 

Part  of  the  continuing  nightmare  is  the 
investigation  which  must  follow.  Rape  is  a felony,  and 
must  be  investigated  by  the  CID.  Women  will  actually 
go  through  two  forms  of  questioning:  the  standard 
name,  address  and  so  forth,  and  then  the  interview. 
Since  the  incident  is  so  sensitive,  and  the  woman 
usually  upset,  the  CID  interviewer  tries  to  have 
another  woman  present  for  the  interview. 

Agents  have  some  clarifications  and  instructions 
on  what  is  needed,  but  most  of  the  procedures  are 
standard. 

From  an  investigative  point  of  view,  the  sooner 
the  woman  is  interviewed,  the  better.  If  she’s 
hysterical  or  under  sedation,  the  interview  may  be 
postponed,  but  generally  speaking,  the  sooner  the 
better. 

The  CID  interviews  are  the  beginning 
of  what  many  women  see  as  the  humiliation  and 
embarrassment  they’ll  have  to  face  all  through  the 
system.  Sometimes  there  is  a furor  over  the  questions 
asked.  One  investigator  says,  “They  are  personal  and 
intimate  questions,  and  they  may  be  humiliating  and 
embarrassing,  but  the  evidence  must  be  gathered.  You 
can  be  deliberate,  clinical,  sympathetic  or  whatever. 
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but  you  have  to  ask  the  questions.” 

Chances  are,  there  will  be  more  than  one 
interview.  The  woman  may  not  give  all  the 
information  she  can  in  the  first  interview  because  of 
the  shock.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  investigation 
develops,  the  investigator  may  need  to  ask  more 
questions. 

False  rape  reports  are  another  problem  in 
investigations.  A study  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  showed 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  Wac  rape  reports  were 
either  false  or  the  woman  refused  to  cooperate  in  the 
prosecution.  Her  cooperation  is  vital  in  most  cases,  or 
the  CID  is  thwarted  in  its  investigation.  Also  vital  is 
the  commander’s  cooperation.  If  the  crime  is  under 
military  jurisdiction  all  disciplinary  or  legal  action 
must  be  initiated  by  the  man’s  commander. 

Some  people  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  the 
woman  won’t  prosecute.  Part  of  the  reason  has  to  do 
with  what  the  victim  must  face  in  the  hospital,  police 
station  and  courtroom. 

One  stranger  after  another — doctors,  police, 
investigators,  lawyers — ask  very  personal  questions, 
few  with  much  concern  for  her  feelings.  On  top  of 
this,  she’s  got  to  go  through  the  whole  thing  in  a 
public  trial. 

Defense  lawyers  for  rape  cases  seldom  waive  a 
jury  trial.  Judge  Lawrence  H.  Cooke  of  the  New 
York  State  court  of  appeals  explains,  “The  jury  is  an 
ally,  not  an  enemy.  Juries  are  extremely  reluctant  to 
convict.”  Harry  Kalven  Jr.  and  Hans  Zeisel  in  a 
study.  The  American  Jury,  stated,  “The  jury,  as  we 
see  it,  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  issue.  It  goes  on  to 
weigh  the  woman’s  conduct  in  the  prior  history  of  the 
affair.  It  is  moved  to  be  lenient  with  the  accused 
when  there  are  suggestions  of  contributory  behavior 
on  her  part.”  According  to  the  study,  when  it  comes 
to  sex  offenses,  juries  do  not  let  the  facts  interfere 
with  their  conclusions. 

The  fact  that  the  woman  must  face  the  man  in 
court  and  relive  the  agony  and  humiliation  of  the 
affair  in  public  is  a big  deterrent.  She’ll  have  to  repeat 
the  whole  story  with  the  man  and  everyone  else 
listening.  “The  woman’s  character  is  frequently 
brought  out,”  says  Captain  Jim  Dickinson  of  the 
criminal  law  division,  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s 
Office.  “Most  rape  defenses  are  built  around  the  fact 
that  it  didn’t  happen,  or  that  she  consented.” 

Consent  is  a big  issue  in  most  rape  cases.  The 
Manual  for  Courts-Martial  states  in  part: 

“Force  and  lack  of  consent  are  indispensable  to  the 
offense.  Thus,  if  the  female  consents  to  the  act,  it  is  not  rape.  The 
lack  of  consent  required,  however,  is  more  than  mere  lack  of 
acquiescence.  If  a woman  in  possession  of  her  mental  and  physical 
faculties  fails  to  make  her  lack  of  consent  reasonably  manifest  by 
taking  such  measures  of  resistance  as  are  called  for  by  the 
circumstances,  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  she  did  in  fact 
consent.  Consent,  however,  will  not  be  inferred  if  resistance  would 
be  futile,  or  resistance  is  overcome  by  threats  of  death  or  great 
bodily  harm,  nor  will  it  be  inferred  if  she  is  unable  to  resist  because 
of  the  lack  of  mental  or  physical  faculties.  In  such  a case  there  is 
no  consent  and  the  force  involved  in  the  act  of  penetration  will 
suffice.  All  the  surrounding  circumstances  are  to  be  considered  in 


determining  whether  a woman  gave  her  consent,  or  whether  she 
failed  or  ceased  to  resist  only  because  of  a reasonable  fear  of  death 
or  grievous  bodily  harm.” 

There  are  two  lines  of  reasoning  in  responding  to 
a rape  attack.  One  says  there  is  always  a possibility 
that  a rapist  will  murder  or  mutilate  his  victim.  A 
woman,  then,  should  never  do  anything  to  threaten  or 
antagonize  him  until  she  is  certain  that  he  means  to 
kill  her  in  any  event  or  that  she  can  incapacitate  him 
and  escape.  The  other  is  that  a significant  number  of 
rape  attempts  have  been  thwarted  by  women  who 
assert  themselves  at  the  first  sign  of  danger  without 
regard  to  what  the  man’s  reaction  will  be. 

Whether  screaming,  punching,  kicking  and 
running  will  intimidate  a particular  rapist  or  infuriate 
him  cannot  be  known.  Moreover,  an  educated  guess 
can  hardly  be  made  on  the  basis  of  available 
information.  So,  basically,  the  woman  has  three 
choices  of  reaction  to  rape:  resistance  with  force, 
passive  resistance  or  submission. 

According  to  the  LEAA  report,  a victim’s 
response  to  assault  will  be  consistent  with  her 
personality  and  governed  by  her  perception  of  her 
advantage  relative  to  her  attacker.  A woman  can  be 
trained  to  be  aware  of  her  own  capabilities  and  to 
believe  reasonably  she  can  control  her  situation.  But 
this  kind  of  self-awareness  and  confidence  is  not 
learned  in  a brief  training  session. 

Some  states  have  rape  shield  laws,  or  are 
working  on  them,  which  disallow  references  to  the 
woman’s  past  unless  they  relate  to  the  immediate 
situation. 

Under  military  law,  however,  a woman’s  past 
character  can  be  introduced  into  evidence  by  the 
defense  to  impeach  the  credibility  of  her  testimony 
relating  to  lack  of  consent  to  the  act.  But  the  trial 
judge  may  rule  that  such  evidence  is  so  remote  as  to 
be  irrelevant.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  that  the 
alleged  victim  of  a rape  has  a good  character  as  to 
chastity  is  admissible  to  show  that  she  did  not  consent 
to  the  act  of  intercourse,  or  to  rebut  implications 
arising  from  evidence  that  the  alleged  victim  has  an 
unchaste  character. 

If  a soldier  is  convicted  of  rape  in  a civilian 
court  and  sentenced  to  more  than  one  year  in  prison, 
he  may  be  administratively  discharged  from  the  Army. 
If  he  is  found  not  guilty,  of  course,  he  returns  to  duty. 

In  a military  court-martial,  punishment  of  the 
man  found  guilty  may  range  from  a written  reprimand 
to  a prison  sentence  and  dishonorable  discharge.  The 
degree  of  punishment  depends  on  the  court-martial 
board . 

Whether  or  not  the  Army  has  a big  rape 
problem  remains  open  to  question.  If  you’re  a male 
soldier,  you  needn’t  worry  about  it:  you  can’t  be 
raped,  according  to  military  law.  If  you're  a female 
trainee,  you  might  just  be  a little  more 
cautious — you’re  in  a high  risk  category.  Other  women 
might  be  a little  more  cautious,  too.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  may  not  be  worth  a pound  of  cure,  but  it 
may  keep  you  from  being  the  victim.  ^ 
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HOLIDAY 

LTC  James  Witek  and  SP5  Ed  Aber 


HAWAII  is  one  place  in  the  world  almost  everyone 
wants  to  get  to  and,  once  there,  hates  to  leave. 

The  Fiftieth  State’s  magnetism  begins  to  un- 
fold when  your  flight  from  the  mainland  rolls  to  a halt 
at  Honolulu  International  Airport.  The  door  pops  open 
and  you’re  greeted  by  sunny  skies  and  75-degree, 
unpolluted  air.  Then  a beautiful  wahine  whispers 
“Aloha,”  plants  a kiss  on  your  cheek  and  places  a 
flower  lei  around  your  neck.  Off  you  go  on  an  une- 
qualed polycultural,  cosmopolitan  adventure. 

Although  thousands  of  servicemen  and  their 
families  met  in  Hawaii  during  the  Vietnam  era,  these 
islands  in  the  blue  Pacific  carry  the  label  of  a “rich 
man’s  vacation.”  The  Army  wants  to  change  that 
image. 

In  October  the  Army  opened  the  new  $20.5 
million  Hale  Koa  Hotel  on  the  shores  of  Hawaii’s 
beautiful  Waikiki  Beach  at  Fort  DeRussy.  In  Hawai- 
ian, Hale  Koa  means  “House  of  the  Warrior.”  For 
the  soldier  and  his  family  Hale  Koa  means  that  once- 
in-a-lifetime  vacation  can  be  more  than  a dream. 

Although  it’s  possible  to  get  by  with  nothing 
more  than  a backpack  and  light  tent  (or  even  a couple 
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of  blankets),  most  military  visitors  to  the  islands  will 
probably  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent  value 
provided  by  the  Army’s  new  hotel.  The  Hale  Koa 
offers  first-class  lodging  in  416  rooms  rising  15  scenic 
stories  smack  in  the  middle  of  Waikiki  Beach.  It’s 
a top-quality  recreational  complex  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Congress  authorized  construction  of  the  facility 
in  1967  to  replace  the  wooden  buildings  which  served 
as  a Rest  and  Recreation  (R&R)  Center  for  millions 
of  soldiers  since  1942.  The  Army,  however,  delayed 
breaking  ground  because  other  projects  had  higher 
priority.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  build  the  hotel  with 
non-appropriated  funds.  These  funds,  neither  part  of 
the  budget  nor  taxpayer’s  money,  came  primarily 
from  PX  and  club  system  profits  accumulated  by  the 
Army  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

Like  any  hotel,  the  House  of  the  Warrior  must 
eventually  pay  for  itself.  However,  it  wasn’t  built  to 
compete  with  commercial  hotels.  Room  rates  are 
based  on  actual  costs.  “We’re  simply  trying  to  provide 
the  best  morale  support  activity  for  the  soldiers  that 
we  can.  We  plan  to  maintain  a rate  structure  below 
other  first-class  Waikiki  Beach  resorts,’’  says  manager 
Frank  Birdsall,  a 40-year  veteran  of  the  hotel  business. 

Although  the  Army  operates  the  hotel,  the  Hale 
Koa  is  open  to  active  duty  and  retired  members  of 
all  services  and  their  families.  Reservations  for  up  to 
30  days  are  on  a first-come  first-served  basis  with 
active  duty  enlisted  persons  on  pass  or  leave  having 
priority.  A confirmed  reservation  requires  a $20  deposit. 

Others  able  to  use  the  facilities  include  disabled 
veterans,  unremarried  widows  and  widowers  of  serv- 
icemen and  women,  and  active  duty  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  other  nations.  Two  bona-fide  guests 
of  a military  sponsor  can  stay  at  the  hotel  as  long 
as  the  sponsor  is  present  at  check-in  time. 

Getting  to  Hawaii  has  also  become  easier  on 
the  pocketbook.  Airline  and  hotel  reservations  are 
available  through  the  Army  ITT  (Information/Tour/ 
Travel)  or  SATO  (Scheduled  Airlines  Ticket  Office) 
on  post.  If  you  don’t  have  access  to  an  Army  ITT 
or  SATO,  call  an  airline  ticket  office  or  travel  agency 
in  your  hometown.  You  also  can  write  directly  to 
the  Hale  Koa  Hotel,  Fort  DeRussy,  2055  Kalia  Road, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

Available  tour  packages  include  round  trip  air 
fare  and  room  reservations  for  2 weeks  at  the  Hale 
Koa.  Typical  prices,  per  person,  are  $489  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  or  Atlanta,  $459  from  Chicago,  $449 


from  Dallas  and  $269  from  Los  Angeles. 

Similar  packages  are  available  for  soldiers  in 
Korea,  Okinawa,  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  planning 
to  meet  their  families  in  Hawaii.  Costs  vary  from  $582 
to  $832  for  round  trip  air  fare  for  two,  depending  on 
the  start  points.  For  example,  a wife  coming  from  Los 
Angeles  and  a husband  from  Korea  would  cost  $582; 
a mother  or  sponsored  friend  from  Chicago  and  a 
soldier  from  Okinawa,  $712.  Room  costs  are  extra. 

If  you  decide  to  go  to  Hawaii,  plan  well  ahead. 
“If  you  have  a choice,  you’re  better  off  coming  to 
Hawaii  during  the  tourist  off-season,’’  advises  Bird- 
sall. “The  best  times  are  September  through  May 
except  for  the  holidays.  Your  chances  of  getting  a 
room  are  better,  and  you  won’t  have  to  fight  the 
crowds  when  sightseeing.’’ 

The  Hale  Koa  facilities  are  strictly  jet  age. 
The  reservations  system  is  the  most  sophisticated 
one  in  Honolulu,  and  a new  electronic  wake-up  system 
makes  early  morning  calls  a snap.  With  one  pull  of 
a lever  the  desk  clerk  buzzes  everyone  requesting 
wake-up  service  at  the  desired  time.  Room  air 
conditioners  turn  off  when  you  open  the  sliding  glass 
door  to  the  lanai  (balcony).  This  saves  energy  and 
cuts  overall  operating  costs. 

All  416  air-conditioned  rooms  have  phones, 
color  TV  and  a balcony  overlooking  the  Pacific  and 
Oahu’s  Koolau  mountains.  Rooms  are  furnished 
differently — some  with  a queen-size  bed,  some  with 
two  couch/beds  or  twin  beds,  and  others  with  two 
double  beds.  There’s  even  a room  on  each  floor  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  handicapped. 

Rates  range  from  $12  to  $17  for  one  person, 
$15  to  $21  for  two  and  $20  to  $25  for  four  to  a room. 
Children  under  12  are  free  if  no  extra  bed  is  needed. 
Cribs  are  $2  a day.  Babysitting  is  available  on  request. 

In  addition  to  its  three  restaurants,  five  cocktail 
lounges  and  banquet  rooms  for  1,2(X),  the  hotel's 
facilities  include  a fully  stocked  post  exchange,  flower 
shop,  a dry  cleaning  and  tailor  concession  and  barber 
and  beauty  shops.  Car  rentals  can  be  arranged  in  the 
lobby  next  to  the  golf  and  tennis  pro  shops. 

Military  identification  is  required  to  use  the 
hotel  facilities. 

There  is  a dress  policy.  “Aloha  (informal)  attire 
is  encouraged,’’  says  Birdsall.  Only  the  degree  of 
informality  varies.  “Shoes,  slacks  and  a shirt  are 
needed  in  the  restaurants  and  cocktail  lounges,  but 
beach  wear  is  okay  for  the  snack  bar  and  the  Barefoot 
Bar.  Jackets  and  ties  aren't  needed.  Uniforms  are  not 
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A pretty  girl  dancing  the  hula,  above  left,  is  Just  one  of 
Hawaii’s  attractions  (Photo  by  1LT  Lee  Jenkins).  Indoors, 
above  right,  visitors  to  the  Hale  Koa  register  in  the  spacious 
lobby.  Below,  a typical  room  features  a balcony  and  color 
TV.  At  the  opening  ceremony,  left,  guests  sample  oysters 
at  a raw  bar  in  the  Banyan  Tree  Room.  The  hotel’s  interior 
decor  is  a blend  of  contemporary  and  island  art. 
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required  and  RHIP  isn’t  in  effect  here.” 

After  settling  in  your  room,  you  have  a big 
decision  to  make — what  to  do  first. 

Outdoor  sports  are  popular  in  Hawaii.  That’s 
understandable  in  a setting  with  average  annual  tem- 
perature of  75  degrees  and  a water  temperature  only 
5 degrees  cooler.  Guests  can  draw  a complete  line 
of  sports  equipment  from  the  hotel  Recreation  Serv- 
ices Office — including  equipment  for  golfing,  tennis, 
volleyball,  paddle  ball  and  sailboating.  You  can  even 
sign  up  to  use  the  catamarans  and  paddle  boats. 
Recreation  Services  also  offers  surfboard  rentals  (and 
lessons),  outrigger  rides,  snorkels,  fins — the  works. 

A $300,(X)0  fresh-water  swimming  pool  opens 
this  spring.  Most  of  the  20  acres  of  Army  land  along 
the  beach  is  now  a public  park  ideal  for  picnics  and 
outdoor  activities.  Tons  of  sand  have  been  brought 
in  to  make  the  beach  one  of  the  finest  on  Waikiki. 

The  hotel  is  also  your  home  base  for  exploring 
the  islands,  ranging  from  walks  along  Waikiki  Beach, 
to  bus  tours  around  Oahu  to  hydrofoil  and  chartered 
air  travel  to  other  islands. 

In  downtown  Waikiki  you’ll  find  hula  shows, 
Tahitian  revues,  rock  music  and  Hawaiian  classics — 
all  mingled  in  a polycultural  environment  that  includes 
virtually  every  race  and  nationality. 

Within  walking  distance  of  the  hotel  are  the  Ala 
Moana  Shopping  Center — one  of  the  world’s  larg- 
est— and  the  International  Market  Place,  which  fea- 
tures items  from  the  entire  Pacific  area.  Nearby  are 
many  smaller  shops  and  sidewalk  vendors. 

Prices  are  generally  about  the  same  as  the 
mainland,  but  if  you’re  interested  in  stretching  dollars, 
take  some  tips  from  Hale  Koa  guests  Sergeant  Jim 
Stokes  and  his  wife  Jean,  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

SGT  and  Mrs.  Stokes  were  among  a group  of 
Army  enlisted  personnel  and  junior  officers  selected 
to  represent  12  worldwide  commands  at  the  hotel’s 
grand  opening.  The  selections  were  based  on  the 
honors  and  awards  each  outstanding  soldier  received 
during  the  year. 

“Shopping  around  for  the  best  values  can  really 
be  time-consuming  and  expensive  if  you  restrict 
yourself  to  the  tourist  areas,”  SGT  Stokes  says.  “For 
example,  Puka  shell  necklaces  cost  about  $15  to  $20 
in  downtown  Waikiki.  By  going  to  the  North  Shore, 
you’ll  find  prices  drop  by  50  percent. 

“The  absolute  rock-bottom  prices  seemed  to 
be  at  the  weekend  swap  meets  usually  held  in  drive-in 
theaters  everywhere.  Twenty-dollar  downtown  items 


can  be  picked  up  for  $5  to  $10.  The  values  are  terrific, 
but  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  going  to  swap  meets 
is  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  islanders  and  absorb 
their  warmth  and  cultural  expressions.  For  us,  it  was  | 
a learning  experience  which  overshadowed  the  eco- 
nomic advantages,”  says  SGT  Stokes.  i 

Shopping  for  value  and  variety  also  extends  to 
food.  It’s  possible  to  get  by  on  steak  and  lobster  or 
a steady  diet  of  hamburgers,  but  moonlit  romantic 
settings  and  dinner  by  candlelight  on  floating  restau- 
rants are  an  unforgettable  experience.  So  are  the 
saimen-noodle-and-tea  shops  which  seem  to  be  tucked 
away  all  over  the  island.  There  also  are  smorgasbords 
with  all-you-can-eat  specials  for  little  more  than  $3. 

The  Hale  Koa  serves  something  to  suit  every- 
one, too — from  a hamburger  to  the  finest  French 
cuisine. 

Captain  Jerry  Hughes,  food  and  beverage 
manager  at  the  Hale  Koa,  takes  great  pride  in  his  staff  ' 
and  their  ability  to  provide  full  service.  “We  screened 
about  8,000  applicants  to  come  up  with  our  staff  of 
400.  That  sounds  large,  but  it  takes  four  people  for 
each  position,  considering  shift  work,  leave  and  illness. 

“During  training  every  other  word  was  serv-  ‘ 
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The  balconies  at  the  Hale  Koa  provide  a spectacular  view,  left, 
of  downtown  Honolulu  at  night.  Within  walking  distance  of  the 
hotel  are  two  internationally  famous  shopping  centers  as  well 
as  many  small  shops  and  sidewalk  vendors. 


The  International  Market  Place,  above,  features  various  items 
from  the  entire  Pacific  area.  Sunset  Beach,  left,  is  the  site  of 
many  championship  surfing  meets. 
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ice,”  he  adds.  “It’s  my  contention  that  in  an  operation 
like  this  we’re  here  to  serve  the  people.  If  you  want 
eggs  with  your  peanut  butter  instead  of  white  bread, 
we’re  going  to  give  it  to  you.” 

The  staff  serves  in  the  beach  snack  bar,  the 
Territorial  Coffee  House  and  the  Hale  Koa  Room. 

The  beach  snack  bar  offers  a variety  of  burgers, 
sandwiches,  chicken  or  fish  plates,  and  such  fountain 
treats  as  banana  splits, 
sundaes  and  shakes. 

The  Territorial  Cof- 
fee House  offers  moder- 
ately-priced breakfasts, 
lunches  and  dinners  in  a 
comfortable  setting. 

Menus  vary  from  iced 
papaya,  Irish  oatmeal  and 
macadamia  nut  muffins  for 
breakfast  to  reuben  sand- 
wiches with  German  pota- 
to salad  for  lunch  or  a New 
York  steak  for  dinner. 

Prices  range  from  $1.50  to 
$5.50. 

For  those  who  want 
to  enjoy  really  fine  dining, 
the  Hale  Koa  Room  over- 
looking the  Pacific  is  the 
place  to  go.  The  formal  dining  room  features  contin- 
ental cuisine  with  a Polynesian  flair  and  French  a la 
carte  service  at  your  tableside. 

Among  the  specialties  in  the  main  dining  room 
are  “The  Warrior’s  Flaming  Sword”  (rock  lobster 
tails,  grenadines  of  beef,  pineapple  chunks, 
mushrooms  and  peppers,  skewered  and  brought  to 
your  table  flaming)  or  “Medallions  of  Tenderloin 
Rasputin”  (tenderloin  flamed  in  vodka). 

Dinner  prices  in  the  Hale  Koa  Room  range 
from  $6.75  for  mahi  mahi  (filet  of  dolphin)  to  $20  for 
the  Chateaubriand  for  two. 

Beverages,  too,  are  available  in  all  price  ranges 
and  in  different  settings. 

Informality  prevails  in  the  Barefoot  Bar  where 
the  tables  are  shaped  like  a bare  foot.  A weary  sun- 
bather  or  swimmer  may  enjoy  a tall  cool  one  while 
taking  on  an  opponent  in  a game  of  electronic  tennis. 
The  bar  offers  beer  for  30  cents,  and  most  mixed 
drinks  for  75  cents. 

The  Warrior’s  Lounge,  just  off  the  main  lobby, 
is  plush,  with  overstuffed  chairs  and  tropical  garden 
decor.  The  Polynesian  warrior  theme  is  carried  out 
with  tiki  masks  and  statues,  tapa  cloth  paintings, 
shields,  spears  and  axes. 

What  may  be  one  of  the  “hottest”  night  spots 
in  Waikiki  is  Pele’s  Cauldron.  The  discotheque’s  in- 
terior features  a huge  pit  in  the  shape  of  an  open 
volcano  where  patrons  may  cook  their  own  “pupus” 
(snacks).  A pulsating  light  gives  the  effect  of  an  active 
volcano. 

The  Saltcutter  Lounge  provides  a change  of 


pace  for  the  teenager  or  the  non-drinking  soldier.  Its 
strongest  beverage  is  a coke  or  a banana  milkshake. 

The  Mauka  Lounge  is  geared  for  a quiet  tete-a- 
tete,  or  as  a gathering  spot  for  guests  awaiting  the 
show  in  the  Banyan  Tree  Room,  which  features  lavish 
entertainment  five  nights  a week. 

All  is  not  food,  entertainment  and  souvenirs, 
though.  To  really  appreciate  the  island  and  its  people, 

trips  away  from  the 
metropolitan  centers  are  a 
must.  Several  options  are 
available:  tour  bus,  mass 
transit  bus  or  rental  car. 
The  tourist  bus  is  an  easy 
way  to  see  the  “must”  at- 
tractions like  the  Polyne- 
sian Cultural  Center,  the 
big  surf  at  Waimea  Bay, 
pineapple  canneries,  Ma- 
kaha  Beach  and  the 
Byodo-In  Temple.  The 
public  transit  buses  go  al- 
most everywhere,  on 
schedule,  for  only  25 
cents.  For  flexibility  and 
convenience  and  to  slip 
away  from  the  tourist 
routes,  a rental  car  could 

be  the  answer. 

Tours  also  are  available  to  the  outer  islands. 
One  package  includes  a few  days  at  the  Kilauea 
Military  Camp  (KMC)  on  the  big  island  of  Hawaii. 
Or  you  may  make  your  own  arrangements. 

KMC  is  an  armed  forces  recreation  center  lo- 
cated on  Mauna  Loa,  4,0(X)  feet  above  sea  level  in 
the  Volcanoes  National  Park.  Rates  are  $5.50  a day 
for  private  through  specialist  4 and  $10  a day  for  a 
major  or  lieutenant  colonel.  Rates  include  room, 
meals,  tours  and  bus  transportation  to  and  from  Hilo 
Airport. 

Getting  off  the  beaten  path  is  essential  to  dis- 
covering the  real  Hawaii.  Private  First  Class  John 
Harkleroad  and  his  wife  Robin,  in  from  Fort  Stewart, 
Ga.,  traveled  the  tourist  trail. 

“The  tours  were  interesting  and  informative,” 
says  PFC  Harkleroad,  “but  we  felt  we  could  get  a 
better  idea  of  Hawaiian  life  by  going  out  on  our  own. 
Having  a car  gave  us  the  freedom  to  explore  the  island 
in  depth.” 

No  matter  how  you  discover  it,  Hawaii  with 
its  beaches,  mountains  and  tropical  greenery,  is  a 
fascinating  paradox  of  old  and  new,  of  island  gods 
and  big  business.  It  contains  within  its  beautiful  shores 
everything  you  ever  dreamed  it  could  be,  and  yet  it’s 
totally  unlike  anything  you  imagined. 

The  Hawaiian  “Aloha” — which  translates 
variously  as  hello,  goodbye,  and  love — could  be  the 
beginning  of  a whole  new  way  of  life.  It’s  impossible 
to  leave  this  fascinating  place  without  leaving  your 
heart  and  dreams  behind.  Aloha!  A 


The  Army’s  new  Hale  Koa  Hotel,  located  on  the  shores  of 
Hawaii’s  Waikiki  Beach  at  Fort  DeRussy,  is  now  open  for 
military  travelers. 
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Any  troop  in  today’s  Army  who’s  ever  failed 
to  recognize  the  little  gold  bars  of  a second  lieu- 
tenant within  saluting  distance  can  shed  a tear  of 
sympathy  for  his  citizen-soldier  counterpart  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

When  the  shooting  started  uniforms  where  what- 
ever the  soldier  brought  from  home  or,  at  the  other 
extreme,  gaudy  affairs  of  personal  choice  and  design. 

General  George  Washington  faced  the  problem 
early.  In  a master  stroke  of  understatement  the  gen- 
eral wrote,  “As  the  Continental  Army  has  no  uniforms 
. . . consequently  many  inconveniences  must  arise 
from  not  being  able  to  distinguish  the  commissioned 
officers  from  the  privates.’’ 

In  the  same  general  order  Washington  set  about 
to  rectify  the  problem,  starting  in  motion  a series  of 
regulations  which  evolved  a system  of  bars,  leaves, 
eagles  and  stars  as  officer  grade  insignia. 

“Field  officers,’’  Washington  decided,  “may 
have  red  or  pink  colored  cockades  in  their  hats,  the 
captains  yellow  or  buff  and  the  subalterns  green.  They 
are  to  furnish  themselves  accordingly.’’ 

The  general  took  it  a step  further,  specifying, 

“The  sergeants  may  be  distinguished  by  an  epaulette 
or  stripe  of  red  cloth  sewed  upon  their  right  shoulder, 
the  corporals  by  one  of  green.’’ 

Washington  provided  for  general  officers  in  a 
separate  order.  For  himself,  as  commander-in-chief, 
he  specified  a “light  blue  ribband  worn  across  his 
heart  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat.’’  Major  generals 
were  to  wear  a purple  ribbon  in  the  same  manner  and 
brigadiers  a pink  band.  For  aides-de-camp  the  color 
was  green. 

Stars  as  the  insignia  of  a general  appeared  in 
1780  when  major  generals  were  authorized  to  wear 
two  silver  stars  and  brigadiers  one  on  shoulder  epau- 
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lettes.  Nineteen  years  later  when  Congress  created  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  for  Washington  the  insignia 
consisted  of  three  stars.  It  would  be  65  years  before 
three  stars  appeared  on  a general’s  shoulder.  That  man 
would  be  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Eagle  Hatched.  Grade  insignia  developed 
slowly.  Spread  eagles  for  colonels  were  prescribed  in 
1832.  The  “full  bird’’  was  to  be  embroidered  in  gold 
wire  or  bullion  for  infantry  colonels  and  silver  for  all 
other  branches.  Four  years  later  shoulder  straps  (not 
the  present  shoulder  loops)  replaced  the  fringed  epau- 
lettes for  field  wear  on  frock  coats. 

At  the  same  time  majors  received  embroidered 
oak  leaves  as  their  insignia  of  rank.  Adding  complica- 
tions, the  leaves  were  either  gold  or  silver,  depending 
on  branch.  If  gold,  the  border  of  the  strap  was  silver 
and  vice  versa.  Originally  captains’  twin  bars  were 
embroidered  in  gold  as  was  the  single  bar  of  a first 
lieutenant. 

Silver  began  to  outrank  gold  in  1851  when, 
counting  more  silver  colonels  than  gold,  the  Army 
ordered  all  colonels  to  wear  silver  eagles.  The  same 
order  authorized  silver  leaves  for  lieutenant  colonels, 
putting  all  officers  from  general  down  to  light  colonel 
on  the  silver  standard.  The  silver  leaf  was  the  same 
size  and  design  as  the  gold  one  worn  by  majors. 
Today’s  leaves,  although  metal,  retain  the  appearance 
of  embroidered  gold  or  silver  bullion  by  design. 

The  gold  bars  of  captains  and  first  lieutenants 
turned  to  silver  in  1872  when  epaulettes  were  abol- 
ished in  favor  of  shoulder  knots.  Silver  was  pre- 
scribed to  correspond  with  the  insignia  of  senior  field 
grade  officers.  In  1917  when  rank  insignia  for  second 
lieutenants  were  authorized  the  currently  used  gold 
bar  was  established. 

Today’s  insignia  are  manufactured  according  to 
exacting  government  specifications  and — except  for 
colonels’  eagles — are  the  same  for  both  shoulders. 
Miniature  shirt  collar  grade  insignia  are  not  authorized 
in  the  Army  except  for  general  officers  but  smaller 
size  devices  are  used  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard.  Regulations  for  wear  also  are 
specific,  down  to  a fraction  of  an  inch.  When  comic 
strip  hero  Steve  Canyon  finally  was  promot- 
ed to  full  colonel  he  blushed  to  overhear  a 
small  boy  whisper  to  a friend:  “Look,  Joey, 
a brand  new  chicken  colonel.  He’s  got  his 
eagles  on  backwards!’’ [They  face  front.] ^ 
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EDUCATE  THE 
FREEDMAN 


The  army  has  always  been 
a leader  in  education.  One 
important  contribution  occurred 
during  the  Civil  War  when  the 
Army  found  itself  caring  for 
displaced  and  dispossessed  ci- 
vilians— former  slaves  in  the 
most  dire  straits.  The  Army  met 
their  immediate  needs  of  food 
and  shelter  but  realized  this  was 
not  enough.  They  needed  the 
skills  necessary  to  be  independ- 
ent. 

Early  in  the  war  Army 
commanders  established  educa- 
tion programs  for  freedmen.  The 
first  of  these  was  set  up  in  1862 
on  islands  otf  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Loosely 
operated,  this  local  effort  made 
only  a small  inroad  into  the 
problem  of  illiteracy. 

More  carefully  organized 
programs  in  other  areas  enjoyed 
greater  success.  In  1862,  Gener- 
al Ulysses  S.  Grant  appointed  a 
Superintendent  of  Negro  Affairs 
in  his  Department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. The  superintendent’s  in- 
structions included  educating 
the  freedmen  within  his  juris- 
diction. The  War  Department 
supported  the  effort  by  author- 
izing the  use  of  military  facili- 
ties to  feed,  shelter  and  trans- 
port teachers. 

At  its  peak  in  1865,  this 
military  school  system  em- 
ployed more  than  100  teachers 
to  instruct  some  6,000  pupils  in 
schools  throughout  the  region. 

The  largest  education 
program  was  in  New  Orleans 
which  the  North  had  captured  in 
1862.  From  the  beginning  of 


occupation  by  the  Union  Army, 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  set 
about  to  relieve  food  shortages 
and  reduce  unemployment.  He 
abolished  segregation  on  street- 
cars and  whipping  of  black  pris- 
oners in  the  jails.  He  also 
formed  several  regiments  of 
black  militia.  Then,  with  the 
help  of  private  charities,  he  or- 
ganized a school  system  for 
blacks  with  more  than  3,000  stu- 
dents enrolled. 

His  successor.  General 
Nathaniel  R.  Banks,  set  up  a 
board  of  education  with  authori- 
ty to  hire  teachers  and  to  tax 
property  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  an  educational  program 
for  blacks.  The  system  eventu- 
ally enrolled  more  than  11,000 
children  and  adults  throughout 
New  Orleans. 

However,  the  main  edu- 
cation thrust  was  concentrated 
on  men  who  enlisted  in  the 
Union  forces.  The  War  Depart- 
ment began  extensive  recruit- 
ment of  blacks  in  1863.  But 
when  the  Army  began  to  train 
these  men,  it  discovered  that 
some  of  their  handicaps  were 
nearly  as  great  as  their  enthusi- 
asm. The  inability  to  read  and 


write  kept  them  out  of  adminis- 
trative and  noncommissioned 
officer  positions  and  lowered 
their  morale.  The  Army  decided 
to  teach  them  to  read  and  write. 

Individual  regiments 
tackled  the  problems  in  various 
ways.  Most  of  the  work  fell  on 
the  unit  chaplains,  civilian  vol- 
unteers or  officers  with  free  time 
to  set  up  informal  classes. 
Though  the  goal  was  to  reduce 
illiteracy,  there  were  courses  in 
everything  from  bricklaying  to 
basic  money  management.  In 
some  units  the  education  was 
part  of  basic  training  with  the 
men  learning  to  read  as  they 
learned  to  shoot. 

General  Butler  partially 
financed  the  education  of  the 
30,000  black  soldiers  he  com- 
manded by  taxing  the  private 
contractors  who  supplied  his 
forces.  He  ensured  the  interest 
of  his  officers  in  education  by 
threatening  to  court-martial  any 
who  failed  to  help  improve  their 
soldiers. 

By  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  blacks  were  exposed  to 
such  concepts  as  self-reliance, 
thrift  and  self-improvement. 
These  were  crucial  to  their 
chances  for  advancement  in  the 
postwar  era.  The  Army  schools 
became  the  basis  of  the  public 
school  system  in  some  sections 
of  the  country. 

It  was  a beginning.  The 
Army  realized  the  importance  of 
education  for  its  troops  and 
contributed  to  the  overall  edu- 
cation of  an  important  segment 
of  the  nation's  population.  ^ 
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UP  BEETLE 


lieutenant  in  World  War  II,  and 
earned  his  way  through  the  univer- 
sity as  chief  designer  for  Hallmark 
Greeting  Cards. 

At  age  26  Mort  launched  the 
Beetle  Bailey  cartoon  strip  which 
today  appears  in  1,300  newspapers 
worldwide.  In  1954  he  joined  with 
Dik  Browne  to  create  the  Hi  and  Lois 
strip  published  in  more  than  700 
papers.  He  continues  to  draw  inspi- 
ration from  the  real-life  antics  of  his 
seven  children — five  boys  and  two 
girls. 

Now  52,  Walker  works  in  a 
garage  studio  at  his  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  home.  The  day 
SOLDIERS  visited  him.  Walker  was 
preparing  for  his  favorite  pastime, 
golf.  A little  of  General  Halftrack 
may  have  rubbed  off  on  Walker,  or, 
more  likely,  GEN  Halftrack  is  a lit- 
tle bit  of  Mort  Walker.  In  fact  you 
can  see  shades  of  Walker  in  his 
characters. 

How  did  it  all  begin?  When 
did  the  Army’s  favorite  private 
enter  the  service  and  the  mind  of 
Mort  Walker? 

After  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  I went  to 
New  York  and  became  a magazine 
editor  for  Dell  F^iblishing  Com- 
pany. I did  ghost  writing  for  come- 
dians like  Fred  Allen,  Bob  Hope 
and  Jack  Benny.  I was  also  doing 
magazine  cartoons  on  the  side.  One 
of  the  editors  on  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  remembered  my 
work  on  Show  Me,  our  college 
magazine,  and  said,  “Why  don’t 
you  draw  about  stuff  that  you  know 
about?  You’re  just  out  of  college; 
you  know  the  college  scene  pretty 
well;  draw  a college  cartoon.’’ 

I created  Beetle  Bailey  at 


CPT  John  D. 
Anderson 


For  7 seconds  a day,  7 days 
a week,  many  of  us  are  capti- 
vated by  the  antics  of  an 
Army  private.  He’s  not  your 
ordinary  private — he’s  been 
one  for  26  years.  And  he’ll  never  be 
promoted,  according  to  his  creator, 
Mort  Walker.  Beetle  Bailey  is  one 
of  a kind. 

So  is  Addison  Mort  Walker. 
A native  of  Kansas,  he’s  been  car- 
tooning since  age  12  when  he  sold 
his  first  cartoon.  At  15  he  was 
drawing  a comic  strip  for  a Kansas 
City  newspaper.  An  alumnus  of  the 
Army  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, he  served  in  Italy  as  a first 
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that  time.  I called  him  Spider  after 
a fraternity  brother  of  mine.  So 
Beetle  actually  began  as  a college 
student  with  the  University  of 
Missouri  as  a background.  I made  a 
strip  out  of  it  in  1950  and  it  lasted 
until  the  Korean  War  started.  They 
were  drafting  college  students,  so 
Beetle  was  drafted,  supposedly  for 
a short  period. 

Were  his  eyes  showing  then? 

No,  I’ve  never  shown  his 
eyes.  I did  one  strip  early  in  the 
game  when  I had  him  take  his  hat 
off.  We  talked  it  over  at  the  syndi- 
cate and  decided  it  was  a good 
trademark  not  to  show  his  eyes.  It 
would  destroy  something  if  I did. 
He  has  kept  his  hat  on  in  the 
shower,  in  church,  in  bed  and 
every  other  place. 

As  Spider,  Walker’s  “no 
eyes”  man  wasn’t  a huge  success. 

When  I was  doing  the  col- 
lege strip  I started  off  with  about 
12  client  newspapers  and  after 
about  6 months  I only  had  25 
papers,  so  it  wasn’t  considered  a 
rousing  success.  But  while  he  was 
in  the  service  I added  about  200 
papers. 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War,  Walker  misjudged  the  love 
people  had  for  Beetle  and  his  friends 
in  basic  training. 

When  the  Korean  War  was 
over  I tried  to  put  him  back  into 
college  and  everyone  said  “Oh  no 
you  don’t.  We  like  Sarge.  We  like 
Cookie.  We  like  the  General.” 
People  got  real  worried  when  they 
saw  him  in  civilian  clothes.  So  I put 
him  back  in  the  Army.  He’s  been 
there  ever  since. 

Like  Beetle,  Mort  Walker 
was  drafted  while  attending  col- 
lege— but  during  World  War  II. 
After  serving  as  an  enlisted  man, 
Walker  attended  OCS  and  was 
commissioned  a second  lieutenant. 
Is  Camp  Swampy  modeled  after  his 
basic  training  camp? 

I have  a disclaimer  on  Bee- 
tle. I always  say  Camp  Swampy  is 
like  no  other  camp  in  the  world. 
The  Pentagon  won’t  recognize  it. 

I was  in  quite  a few  camps 
during  World  War  II,  but  when  I 
got  to  thinking  about  the  strip,  I got 


out  maps  and  photos  that  I had  of 
Camp  Crowder  and  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  and  sort  of  modeled  it  after 
that. 

Camp  Swampy  certainly 
isn’t  the  modern  Army  post.  But 
does  Walker  want  to  bring  Beetle  up 
to  date? 

A psychiatrist  recently  ana- 
lyzed my  strip  and  concluded  it  is 
nostalgia.  People  read  it  and  it  re- 
minds them  of  their  experiences. 
I’m  a little  afraid  to  update  it  and 
use  modern  technology  and  mod- 
ern weapons,  modern  thinking  and 
new  language  because  I would 
mystify  most  of  the  readers.  I have 
to  stay  within  a recognizable  pat- 
tern. 

I have  made  one  or  two  re- 


the  Army  necessarily.  It’s  in  an 
Army  setting,  but  I think  as  long 
as  I keep  the  people  real  and  the 
characters  recognizable,  every- 
body says,  “Oh  boy,  I had  a ser- 
geant just  like  that,  or  a cook  just 
like  that.”  My  roommate  was  a 
ladies  man,  just  like  Killer.  I think 
that’s  why  they  think  it’s  so  au- 
thentic. They  recognize  the  people. 
I don’t  even  try  to  draw  a tank  that 
looks  like  a tank.  I’m  sure  my  uni- 
forms are  out  of  kilter.  When  I see 
a picture  in  SOLDIERS  of  a soldier 
the  way  he  is  supposed  to  be 
dressed,  I get  a little  embarrassed 
that  I haven’t  done  a little  more 
research. 

But  I don’t  want  to  become 
a spokesman  for  the  Army  so  I 


“When  the 
Korean  War 
was  over  I 
tried  to  put 
him  back  into 
college  and 
everyone 
said  ‘Oh  no, 
you  don’t.’  So 
I put  him 
back  in  the 
Army.  He’s 
been  there 
ever  since.” 


search  trips.  I went  to  Fort  Dix  one 
time  and  they  showed  me  these 
modern  dormitories,  beautiful 
dayrooms  with  pool  tables  and 
laundry  centers.  They  weren’t  at 
all  like  my  camps.  As  we  were 
driving  to  these  new  dormitories 
we  passed  these  old  wooden  World 
War  II  barracks.  I said,  “What’s 
in  those?”  They  said,  “Never 
mind,  we’re  taking  you  to  the 
showcase.” 

I don’t  even  try  to  be  au- 
thentic any  more.  I’m  really  writing 
about  people.  I’m  not  writing  about 


have  to  be  a little  careful. 

Is  Beetle  really  Mort 
Walker? 

Well,  I identify  with  Beetle. 
The  main  character  is  supposed  to 
represent  you,  although  he  was 
originally  based  on  a college  friend 
of  mine. 

I actually  patterned  Lieu- 
tenant Fuzz  after  me.  After  I got 
out  of  OCS  I was  so  imbued  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  Army  and  tradi- 
tion— I was  going  to  take  over  and 
show  everybody  how  it  really 
should  be  done.  I developed  some 
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of  my  impressions  when  I walked 
in  and  began  sort  of  taking  over  the 
office.  There  was  this  old  grizzled 
sergeant  who  was  the  backbone  of 
the  Army  sitting  there.  It  was  a 
funny  relationship  of  him  having  to 
put  up  with  me  and  yet  slowly  but 
surely  teaching  me  where  my  place 
was.  Although  I was  a second  lieu- 
tenant most  of  the  time,  which  isn’t 
really  an  officer  I’ve  been  told,  I 
was  going  to  save  the  Army. 

As  both  a former  private  and 
a lieutenant,  which  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult role,  according  to  Walker? 

Well,  I have  an  ambivalent 
feeling  about  it.  It  was  just  great 
sometimes  not  to  have  any  respon- 
sibilities. You  could  sit  back  and 
be  told  what  to  do.  There  is  com- 
fort in  having  your  thinking  done 
for  you.  But  at  the  same  time, 
being  a thinking  and  creative  per- 
son, it  offended  me  not  to  be  in 
charge  of  myself.  So  I liked  that 
part  of  being  an  officer — that  I 
could  think  and  make  my  own  de- 
cisions. 

What  was  the  attitude 
toward  the  Beetle  strip  during  the 
Vietnam  War? 

I was  just  amazed,  actually, 
that  not  only  was  it  acceptable  to 
the  Army  but  it  was  acceptable  to 
the  peaceniks.  I don’t  know  how 
I got  away  with  that  because  some 
of  the  other  military  strips  didn’t. 
Steve  Canyon  suffered.  A lot  of 
people  thought  he  was  a spokes- 
man for  the  Air  Force.  I did  have 
some  pressure  at  times  to  put 
Beetle  into  Vietnam,  to  get  him 
into  the  hot  war  instead  of  back  at 
basic  training,  but  I really  didn’t 
see  anything  funny  about  the  war. 
I don’t  have  a sense  of  humor  like 
Bill  Mauldin  or  George  Baker,  the 
creator  of  Sad  Sack.  My  humor 
isn’t  that  biting  or  harsh.  I’m  really 
kind  of  a kindly  person.  I like 
people.  I see  life  as  fun,  not  as  a 
tragedy.  I’m  very  thankful  that  I 
never  put  him  in  Vietnam  although 
in  the  comic  book  they  sent  him  to 
Germany  when  there  was  a hot 
situation  over  there.  But  it  didn’t 
work,  so  we  got  him  out  of  there. 

But  one  controversy  Walker 
didn’t  stay  away  from  was  the  black 


role  in  our  society.  In  the  mid  ’60s, 
a young  black  officer.  Lieutenant 
Flap,  was  transferred  to  Camp 
Swampy. 

Some  of  my  staff  thought  I 
was  crazy  because  Beetle  Bailey 
had  always  been  successful  and 
here  I was  endangering  the  whole 
thing  to  put  a black  in.  They  said, 
why  do  you  have  to  do  it?  I said 
it’s  just  a matter  of  honesty. 
Humor  is  a sense  of  honesty.  What 
you’re  trying  to  do  with  humor  is 
expose  honesty  traits — honest 
things.  You  try  to  get  at  the  truth. 
When  you  can  reveal  the  truth, 
then  you’re  successful  with  humor. 
This  is  what  it’s  all  about. 

Walker  had  been  exposed  to 
the  problems  of  blacks  in  the  service 


The  creator  of  Beetle  Bailey  was  a pri- 
vate at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  in  World 
War  II. 


in  OCS.  His  double-bunkmate  was 
a black. 

When  we  went  to  town  on 
the  weekend,  he  didn’t  go  with  us 
because  it  was  a southern  town.  I 
always  had  a great  deal  of  sympa- 
thy for  him.  Since  the  Army  was 
integrated,  I had  a phony  Army. 
It’s  still  a little  bit  phony  because 
I only  have  one  black  in  it.  But  he’s 
not  a token  black — he’s  a repre- 
sentative. The  big  problem  was 
how  to  make  him  funny  without 
offending  the  blacks.  Everyone  in 
the  strip  has  to  be  funny.  I didn’t 


want  to  have  a hero  type  in  the 
middle  of  all  these  “nudnicks.” 

I make  fun  of  everyone 
from  the  private  up  to  the  general. 
So  how  could  I make  fun  of  a black 
without  offending  the  blacks?  That 
was  the  real  trick  of  creating  this 
character  so  that  he  was  strong, 
humorous  and  appealing.  I didn’t 
want  him  a revolutionary,  but  I’ve 
had  him  on  the  strong  side.  I use 
the  colorful  clothes  that  some  of 
the  blacks  like  to  wear  and  had  a 
lot  of  fun  with  him  that  way.  I think 
I didn’t  make  any  enemies  with 
him.  I think,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
I brought  in  a whole  new  segment 
of  black  readers  that  I didn’t  have 
before. 

Were  Beetle’s  readers  upset 
when  Walker  introduced  Lieutenant 
Flap  with  his  afro,  goatee  and  jive 
language? 

It  caused  some  excitement 
and  there  were  a few  “nut”  letters 
that  thought  I was  going  to  propa- 
gandize the  black  cause.  Some 
people  were  frightened  in  the  be- 
ginning. A couple  of  blacks  thought 
I was  going  to  do  a stereotype 
black.  But  after  a week  or  two 
there  were  no  problems  at  all.  In 
fact,  instead  of  losing  papers,  I 
picked  up  more  than  100  papers  in 
the  year  after  1 introduced  LT 
Flap.  Now  I’ve  got  blacks  who 
write  me  as  a regular  thing.  They 
tell  me  when  I’m  off-base. 

You’ve  got  to  go  back  to 
1967  when  I introduced  LT  Flap — 
it  was  an  innovation.  At  that  time, 
a black  couldn’t  get  his  own  televi- 
sion show.  Look  at  it  now.  You’re 
used  to  seeing  blacks,  but  they 
were  almost  invisible  then. 

Will  any  new  characters  be 
arriving  at  Camp  Swampy? 

I’ve  tried  over  the  years  to 
introduce  a new  character  every 
year  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  the 
strip,  to  have  something  new  hap- 
pening and  also  to  give  me  the  op- 
portunity for  new  gags.  The  only 
trouble  is  I’ve  cluttered  up  the 
strip.  I think  I’ve  got  more  charac- 
ters than  any  other  strip  in  the 
business. 

But  what  about  a female 
NCO  or  another  minority  member? 
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I’ve  had  ideas  to  introduce 
a WAC  type  to  play  ofT  against 
Sarge.  That’s  what  you  do.  It’s  like 
a mathematical  equation.  You  have 
so  many  characters  ...  You  say, 

I haven’t  used  Rocky  against  the 
chaplain  or  the  chaplain  against 
Plato.  You’ve  got  all  these  combi- 
nations that  go  on  to  infinity. 

I try  to  avoid  doing  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again  in  a dif- 
ferent way  which  is  the  kiss  of 
death  in  humor.  Once  it  gets  rec- 
ognizable you  lose  the  element  of 
surprise  which  is  so  important.  I’ll 
probably  have  to  create  a new 
character  sometime,  but  it’s  almost 
gotten  to  the  point  that  if  I create 
a new  character  I’ll  have  to  drop 
an  old  one. 

Walker  has  had  more  than  90 
characters  in  five  different  strips 
over  the  last  25  years.  Three  of  his 
strips  are  still  running — Hi  and 
Lois,  Boner  ^s  Ark  and  Beetle  Bailey. 
Hi  and  Lois  was  actually  an  offshoot 
of  Beetle  Bailey. 

When  I wanted  to  get  Beetle 
out  of  the  service  I talked  it  over 
with  the  syndicate  executives  and 
they  said,  “What  type  of  strip  are 
you  going  to  make  it?  We  don’t 
want  to  go  back  to  the  college 
theme  because  that  wasn’t  too 
successful.’’ 

Well,  how  about  bringing 
him  home  and  introducing  his  sister 
and  brother-in-law  called  Hi  and 
Lois  and  their  kids?  Beetle  can  be 
the  brother-in-law  figure  that  has- 
sles with  his  brother-in-law.  So  I 
took  him  home  and  introduced  Hi 
and  Lois  and  the  kids  and  that’s 
when  all  these  people  began  writing 
me:  What’s  Beetle  doing  in  that 
funny  looking  sweater  when  he’s 
in  the  Army?  What’s  happened  to 
Sarge?  What’s  he  doing?  So  I gave 
in  and  took  Beetle  back. 

And  then  I still  had  the  feel- 
ing I wanted  to  do  a family  strip. 
I’m  kind  of  a family  man.  I have 
seven  children  and  I saw  the  op- 
portunity for  all  of  these  gags  that 
I could  observe  right  in  my  own 
home.  If  my  kids  do  their  job  right, 
my  gags  are  written  for  Hi  and  Lois 
by  Monday  morning.  They  do 
these  things.  All  I have  to  do  is  | 


record  it.  So  I began  Hi  and  Lois. 
Dik  Browne  draws  that;  I just  write 
it. 

What  kind  of  a routine  does 
Walker  have? 

I have  three  strips  I have  to 
keep  up.  I’ve  got  three  deadlines — 
three  spaces  I have  to  fill  7 days 
a week.  You  can’t  wait  for  inspira- 
tion. It  keeps  you  scrambling  con- 
stantly. People  look  at  these  things. 
They  only  take  seven  seconds  to 
read.  It  looks  like  kind  of  a fun 
thing — a bunch  of  scribbles.  People 
ask  me  every  now  and  then,  what 
do  you  do  for  a living — it’s  a nice 
little  hobby.  They  can’t  imagine 
there  is  such  a tremendous  amount 
of  thought  that  goes  into  producing 
one  day’s  strip. 

While  I take  a few  after- 
noons off,  I work  7 days  a week. 
I do  all  my  pencil  drawings  Sunday 
morning  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
family  around,  partly  because  I 
don’t  like  to  leave  the  family  7 days 
a week.  I like  to  see  my  kids  and 
my  wife.  I find  I can  do  my  pencil- 
ing while  she’s  reading  me  the  New 
York  Times  and  Daily  News  and 
the  kids  are  running  in  and  out. 

Every  now  and  then  one  of 
my  kids  will  look  over  my  shoulder 
and  say,  “I  don’t  get  that,  dad.’’ 
So  I’ll  ask  him  why  and  I’ll  get 
some  information  and  feedback 
from  them  and  then  they  know 
what  their  father  does. 

Most  kids  think  fathers  are 
kind  of  mysterious.  They  get  on  the 
train;  they  go  to  a building.  You 
ask  them  what  their  father  does 
. . . “something  in  New  York.’’  I 
think  it’s  important  that  kids  know 
their  father  and  what  he  does. 
That’s  why  I work  in  the  kitchen 
among  the  syrup  and  pancakes  and 
peanut  butter  and  everything. 

It  takes  me  a morning  to 
pencil  in  the  Beetle  Bailey  strips, 
then  I have  one  of  my  partners  ink 
it.  That’s  sort  of  a labor  type  of 
job  after  the  thought  work — pen- 
ciling, spacing,  composition,  the 
expressions  and  everything  in  the 
pencil  work. 

Most  of  the  week  is  spent  in 
writing.  I have  to  write  15  ideas  a 
week  and  then  I have  three 


members  on  my  staff  each  write  15  | 
a week.  We  meet  on  Monday  ! 
mornings  and  have  a gag  confer-  i 
ence.  We  read  each  other’s  work, 
grade  and  discuss  them  and  try  to 
get  a good  21  ideas  for  the  three 
strips.  So  we  have  a lot  that  we 
throw  away.  That’s  another  thing 
you  have  to  learn  how  to  do  as  a 
professional — throw  stuff  away. 

With  more  than  90  charac- 
ters in  three  strips  isn’t  it  difficult 
to  keep  track  of  them  and  retain 
their  individual  personalities? 

They  are  all  based  on  real 
people.  I find  that’s  the  way  to 
keep  the  characters  consistent.  If 
I had  Sarge  suddenly  dating  a girl 
and  being  a ladies  man,  it  would 
blow  the  whole  character.  I’ve  got 
to  keep  him  in  line  and  it’s  one  of 
the  things  we  discuss  at  our  gag 
conferences  as  much  as  anything 
else — “Now  wait  a minute.  Beetle 
wouldn’t  do  that.’’  We  may  even 
take  the  gag  out  of  Beetle  Bailey 
and  use  it  in  Hi  and  Lois. 

You  have  to  keep  the  char- 
acters crisp  and  clear.  In  my  own 
mind  I sometimes  assign  one  word 
to  each  character — Beetle,  lazy; 
Sarge,  tough;  Killer,  ladies  man; 
Plato,  smart. 

And  who  is  Walker’s  favorite 
character? 

Sarge  is  the  most  complex 
character.  To  me  he  is  the  most 
realistic  character  and  the  one  I 
enjoy  working  with  most.  I don’t 
identify  with  him  that  much,  but  I 
find  him  the  funniest  and  most 
human.  He  has  an  over-abundance 
of  human  frailties:  the  violence, 
the  eating,  the  embarrassment. 

The  interesting  relationship 
between  Sarge  and  Beetle  is  that 
Sarge  has  to  do  this  because  he’s 
told  to  do  it — his  job  is  to  make 
Beetle  work.  Beetle’s  job  is  to  re- 
sist and  they  both  understand  this. 
That’s  the  interesting  byplay  that 
almost  all  the  gags  are  based  on. 
Even  though  Sarge  beats  up  on 
Beetle,  Beetle  understands  that  he 
has  to,  so  he  doesn’t  resent  it.  It’s 
kind  of  a funny  relationship — a fa- 
ther and  son  type,  applying  the 
discipline  by  accepting  it  almost  as 
an  act  of  love. 
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SOLDIERS 


Were  sergeants  like  Sarge  in 
Mort  Walker’s  Army  using  force  to 
enforce  their  orders? 

Not  as  a matter  of  practice. 
There  were  incidents  when  a ser- 
geant would  deck  a guy  for  talking 
back  or  something  like  that.  But  he 
would  be  reprimanded  for  it.  But 
I didn’t  see  too  much  of  that  in  our 
Army.  However,  I did  see  it  in  the 
Italian  Army. 

I was  in  charge  of  an  Italian 
guard  company  and  worked  with 
their  officers  and  had  200  Italians 
working  under  me.  We  would  go 
around  to  the  guard  posts  and  find 
a guy  sleeping.  He’d  pick  him  up, 
slap  his  face,  hit  him,  kick  him,  and 
the  whole  time  the  guy  was  saluting 
and  saying  “Tenente,  Tenente.” 
When  we  left,  this  guy  would  be 
rigid  at  attention.  But  as  soon  as 
our  back  was  turned,  he  would  be 
right  back  on  the  ground  sound 
asleep  again. 

Does  Mort  Walker  think 
Beetle  will  ever  stop  dragging  his 
feet  and  become  Corporal  Bailey? 

No,  I don’t  see  any  reason 
for  it.  It  would  lose  something.  He 
represents  the  little  man  who  is 
never  completely  militarized  and 
never  will  be,  which  is  really  the 
American  spirit  in  a way.  The  strip 
has  been  analyzed  by  certain  psy- 
chologists as  being  anti-authority. 

Americans  see  authority  as 
not  very  valid.  And  it  really  is  the 
American  personality,  I think,  to 
challenge  authority.  It’s  almost 
part  and  parcel  of  democracy.  Just 
because  a man  is  a mayor  or  a 
policeman  doesn’t  make  him  right. 
So  they  are  constantly  tested  and 
it  makes  them  a better  mayor  and 
a policeman,  I think.  In  certain 
foreign  countries  they  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  tradition  of  a 
monarchy  or  totalitarianism.  In 
their  army  strips,  when  the  private 
misbehaves  he  almost  always  ends 
up  in  jail;  he  never  gets  away  with 
it.  And  they  are  kind  of  mystified 
by  Beetle,  but  amused  by  him. 
“Wow,  look  what  the  Americans 
are  doing.’’ 

This  is  the  way  I felt  when 
I was  in  the  military.  I would  do 
my  job  and  all  that,  but  there  was 


“I’ve  never 
shown  his 
eyes.  It  would 
destroy 
something  if  i 
did.  And  he 
has  kept  his 
hat  on  in  the 
shower,  in 
church,  in 
bed  and 
every  other 
place.” 


a limit  to  how  far  I would  go  as 
a soldier.  I was  there  only  tempo- 
rarily and  I knew  it  . . . let’s  get 
it  over  with.  I couldn’t  wait  to  get 
those  loud  clothes  on  again. 

But  has  Mort  Walker  really 
left  the  Army?  Or  has  the  former 
private/first  lieutenant  remained  a 
part  of  the  Army  through  Beetle, 
Sarge,  CPT  Scabbard,  LT  Flap  and 
a wacky  but  very  human  bunch  of 
men  at  the  Army’s  finest — Camp 
Swampy?  A 
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f®cus  on  people 


COUNTRY  WESTERN  STRUMMER 


Sergeant  Randy  Schlager  has 
recorded  two  songs  with  a third 
one  on  the  way.  His  favorite 
tune  is  "Colorado  On  My  Mind." 


The  singing  cowboy  has  been 
in  the  Army  since  1970.  He  cur- 
rently strums  the  strings  at  Fort 
Bragg , N .C  . 


A BOX  WITH  STRINGS 


Beebe  Buck  riding  Chin  Da 
Llae  finished  third  in  the  jump- 
ing class  for  novice  horses. 

More  importantly  she  was  the 
only  woman  and  only  foreigner 
entered  in  the  Korean  horse  show . 

Miss  Buck,  15,  is  the  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  M. 
Buck  , U .S  . Army  Garrison  , 

Seoul.  She  has  been  riding  for 
about  8 years.  She' continuous- 
ly placed  second  in  the  Arizona 
State  Fair  before  going  to  Korea 
with  her  family . 


KOREAN  SHOW  WINNER 


Second  Lieutenant  Robert  K. 
Smith  is  building  musical  in- 
struments in  his  Bachelor  Offi- 
cer's Quarters  room  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground , Md.  He  has 
built  two  harpsichords  and  a 
clavichord . 

His  first  harpsichord , built 
from  a kit,  cost  $520  and  took 
him  a year  to  finish.  Using  the 
first  as  a model  he  built  a sec- 
ond in  3 months  for  about  $150. 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Lieutenant  Colonel  Jac- 
quelin  Kelly  is  the  first  woman 
to  hold  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Military  Science.  She's  lead- 
ing the  ROTC  unit  at  the  Univ- 
ersity of  San  Francisco. 

• Specialist  5 Gregory  J. 
Maurakis  was  named  "Army 
Aviation  Soldier  of  the  Year"  at 
the  17th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Army  Aviation  Association  of 
America.  SP5  Maurakis  is  a 
machinist  in  B Company , 101st 
Aviation  Battalion  , 101st  Air- 
borne Division  (Air  Assault) . 

• Cadet  Sara  Rose,  a sen- 
ior at  Pennsylvania  State  Univ- 
ersity , made  the  first  solo  flight 
by  a woman  in  the  Army  ROTC 
Flight  Program  . Cadet  Rose 
had  35  hours  of  ground  and  9 
hours  of  flight  instruction  be- 
fore soloing  in  October. 


CONGRESS’  OWN 

Congress  has  extended  the 
commission  of  a 200-year-old 
Army  unit  bearing  its  name — 
"Congress'  Own  Regiment." 

Headquartered  in  Baltimore, 
the  regiment's  members  are  civ- 
ilian volunteers  whose  avocation 
is  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Maryland-based  unit  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  formed  in  1775. 


PROUD  SOLDIER 


NOT  FORGOTTEN 


Eyes  dimmed  by  time  grew 
bright,  and  wrinkled  hands 
clapped  excitedly  as  nine  clowns 
bounced  into  the  room  to  begin 
their  antics . 

The  Christmas  celebration 
was  complete  with  tree  and  a 
visit  by  St.  Nicholas.  Fifty 
elderly  citizens  of  Ansbach  , 

West  Germany,  were  happier. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Thomas 
R.  Rothenberger  organized  the 
joint  effort  of  the  local  chapters 
of  the  Warrant  Officer  Associa- 
tion and  the  Noncommissioned 
Officer  Association. 

Clowns,  Sergeant  Jim  Bowers 
and  Sergeant  First  Class  Leslie 
Boyle  (above,  left  to  right)  and 
Specialist  4 Angus  Fraser 
(below)  , made  certain  the  eld- 
erly in  Ansback  weren't  forgot- 
ten during  the  holiday  season  . 


W.C.  Hulgan,  a World  War  1 
veteran , proudly  shows  he 
hasn't  forgotten  the  hand  salute 
as  the  National  Colors  pass  the 
reviewing  stand  during  a Vet- 
eran's Day  parade  in  Birming- 
ham , Ala . 

The  14th  Army  Band  marched 
in  the  position  of  honor  behind 
the  massed  Color  Guard  for  win- 
ning the  "Best  Marching  Band 
Award"  7 years  in  a row. 

A Bicentennial  World  Peace 
luncheon  was  held  prior  to  the 
parade.  John  L.  McLucas, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
told  the  guests  that  Americans 
should  "renew  their  commit- 
ments and  make  this  land  what 
our  forefathers  meant  it  to  be." 


LIVING  PRO-LIFE 

"On  Sept.  29  1 decided  that  1 was  going  to  set  an 
example  for  all  the  fat  men  in  the  XVlll  Airborne 
Corps  and  show  them  what  Pro-Life  can  do  for  you,' 
said  Staff  Sergeant  Alexander  G.  Hodges,  82d  Mili- 
tary Police  Company  , 82d  Airborne  Division  . The 
sergeant  came  to  Fort  Bragg  weighing  290  pounds. 

"Now  I weigh  220  pounds,  waist  is  38  inches,  and 
1 have  run  more  than  8 miles  in  morning  fit-to-fight 
training.  My  weight  goal  is  185  pounds.  I have 
now  lost  a total  of  70  pounds  and  have  increased 
my  running  from  one  mile  to  8 miles,  with  a new 
goal  of  10  miles,"  SSG  Hodges  says. 

SSG  Hodges  has  set  himself  another  goal,  this 
time  in  education , to  obtain  his  4-year  college  de- 
gree. His  educational  goals  and  his  fit-to-fight 
physique  typify  the  positive  attitude  of  the  Pro- 
Life  Program  and  the  Pro-Life  soldier. 

AIRBORNE  SECRETARY 


Secretary  of  the  Army  Martin 
R . Hoffmann  , a former  para- 
trooper and  an  avid  sport  para- 
chutist, and  Lieutenant  General 
Henry  E.  Emerson,  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps  and  Fort  Bragg 
commander,  jumped  from  a heli- 
copter at  the  Holland  drop  zone . 
The  secretary , first  man  out  the 
door,  tested  the  new  steerable 
MCl-l  parachute  with  anti- 
inversion net  during  a visit  to 
Fort  Bragg,  N .C  . 
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HARDTACK 

The  Fort  Gordon  Museum  recently 
acquired  as  an  addition  to  its  collection 
some  World  War  I hardtack,  in  a food 
canister,  which  was  carried  in  the  Meuse 
Argonne  Campaign  by  1LT  Charles  C. 
Stulb,  Jr.,  of  D Company, 327th  Infantry, 
82d  Infantry  Division.  The  58-year-old 
hardtack  is  said  to  look  as  inedible  as  it 
was  the  day  it  emerged  from  some  Army 
contract  bakery.  “I  never  ate  the  stuff  in 
1918,”  Lieutenant  Stulb  told  Gordon 
Turner,  museum  curator,  "and  I ain’t 
gonna  try  it  now.” 

Army  Museum  Newsletter 

SOLDIERS 


It’s  YOUR  responsibility  to  determine 
your  state  tax  obligation,  obtain  the 
proper  forms  and  file  and  pay  on  time. 


Darryl  D.  McEwen 


JUST  because  you’re  on  active 
duty  doesn’t  mean  you  can 
avoid  paying  state  income  taxes. 
All  states  but  Florida,  Nevada, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington 
and  Wyoming  have  some  sort  of 
income  tax. 

Many  soldiers  return  to  their 
home  state  only  to  be  socked  with 
big  bills  for  back  taxes.  This  could 
amount  to  between  $10,000  and 
$20,000  if  you  retire  after  20  years 
and  never  paid  any  taxes. 

Even  $250  to  $500  could  be 
a serious  setback  if  you  return  after 
a 3-year  hitch  with  little  savings 
and  no  job. 

State  tax  administrators 
report  that  these  figures  are  not 
exaggerated.  It  happens  every  day. 

It’s  your  responsibility  to 
determine  your  state  tax  obliga- 
tion, obtain  the  proper  forms  and 
file  and  pay  on  time. 

As  a general  rule,  states  that 
impose  taxes  do  so  on  two  cate- 
gories of  persons. 

The  first  includes  those  per- 
sons “resident”  or  “domiciled”  in 
the  state  at  relevant  times  during 
the  tax  year — regardless  of  their 
sources  of  income.  For  soldiers — 
in  most  cases — this  is  the  state  you 


entered  the  Army  from.  Other 
good  indicators  of  domicile  are  car 
and  voter  registration,  previous  tax 
payments  and  driver’s  license. 

In  the  second  category  are 
non-residents  of  the  state  who 
derive  income  from  sources  within 
the  state. 

Under  these  situations, 
most  soldiers  would  be  faced  with 
double  taxation.  Thanks  to  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief 
Act,  only  your  legal  domicile  can 
tax  your  military  pay,  not  the  state 
you’re  living  in  solely  because  of 
military  orders. 

This  act  doesn’t  exempt  the 
pay  of  your  spouse  or  other 
members  of  your  family.  Also  it 
doesn’t  cover  non-military  em- 
ployment, interest  on  bank  depos- 
its or  income  from  other  sources 
(such  as  rental  income)— unless 
specifically  excluded  by  state  law. 

For  example,  you  enlisted  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  You  had  paid 
state  income  tax  for  2 years,  your 
car  is  registered  in  Ohio  and  you 
vote  there  by  absentee  ballot.  You 
are  now  stationed  in  Virginia,  but 
have  a part-time  job  as  a store 
clerk. 

Ohio  can  tax  both  your  off- 


duty  job  and  your  military  pay,  but 
Virginia  can  tax  only  your  part- 
time  work.  Your  Virginia  tax, 
though,  can  be  credited  against 
your  Ohio  tax. 

Nearly  every  state  has  a 
similar  credit  provision,  so  only  in 
rare  cases  are  you  ever  taxed  twice 
on  the  same  income. 

Most  states  require  you  to 
file  a Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax 
(see  charts  on  the  following  pages). 
Since  military  pay  is  not  subject  to 
state  income  tax  withholding,  you 
may  have  to  pay  your  estimated  tax 
either  in  installments  or  in  one 
lump  sum.  Forms  are  available 
from  addresses  listed  in  the  charts. 

In  addition  to  state  income 
tax,  some  counties  and  cities  levy 
their  own  taxes.  Among  those 
states  are  Alabama,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Generally, 
military  pay  is  exempt,  but  check 
with  your  local  tax  commisioner. 

Take  a minute  to  check  your 
responsibilities.  If  you  need  help, 
see  your  post  legal  assistance  of- 
fice or  write  to  your  state  tax  office 
at  the  address  shown  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  (Date  shown  is  cur- 
rent as  of  January  15,  1976.) 
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The  chart  below  outlines  basic  information  for  states  which  impose  some  sort  of  income  tax.  Returns  and  payments 
are  due  on  April  IS,  with  the  following  exceptions:  Hawaii,  April  20;  Delaware  and  Iowa,  April  30;  New  Hampshire 
and  Virginia,  May  3;  and  Arkansas,  May  17. 


State 

Legal 

Resident 

Temporarily 

Stationed 

Extensions 

Estimated 

Declarations 

Where  to  write 
for  forms,  information 

Alabama 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Earned  income  from 
sources  in  Alabama 
other  than  military  pay 
is  taxable 

Yes,  but  no  waiver  is 
granted  on  interest 

Due  if  net  income  not  subject  to 
withholding  is  more  than  $1,500: 
filing  and  payment  dates  same  as 
Federal** 

State  of  Alabama 
Dept,  of  Revenue 
Income  Tax  Division 
Montgomery,  AL  36130 

Alaska 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  exempt 

All  military  pay  is 
exempt;  income  from 
other  sources  is 
taxable 

Same  as  Federal* 

Same  as  Federal** 

Dept,  of  Revenue 
State  of  Alaska 
Alaska  Office  Bldg. 
Juneau.  AK  99801 

Arizona 

First  $1 ,000  of  active  duty  pay  is 
exempt 

Income  from  sources 
in  Arizona  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

Soldiers  serving  None 

outside  the 

Continental  U.S.  may 

defer  payment  and 

filing  until  180  days 

after  discharge  or  return  to  U.S. 

Arizona  Dept,  of  Revenue 
Office  of  Income  and 
Withholding  Taxes 
West  Wing  State  Capitol 
Phoenix,  AZ  85007 

Arkansas 

First  $6,000  of  active  duty  pay  is 
exempt 

Income  from  sources 
in  Arkansas  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

Deferring  filing  is  not 
permitted  but  None 

extensions  to  filing 
date  may  be 

requested  prior  to  due  date 

Manager. 

Income  Tax  Section 
P O.  Box  3628 
Little  Rock.  AR  72201 

California 

Up  to  $1 ,000  of  pay  for  more 
than  90  days  of  active  duty  is 
exempt  if  stationed  in  state:  all 
pay  is  exempt  if  stationed 
outside  state 

Income  from  sources 
in  California  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable, 
with  the  exception  of 
income  from 
dividends,  interest  and 
sale  of  stock 

Soldiers  outside  the 
U.S.  on  the  due  date 
for  filing  are  granted 
an  automatic  180-day 
extension  after  their 
return 

Due  if  estimated  tax  will  exceed  by 
$100  the  California  income  tax  to  be 
withheld  from  wages;  filing  and 
payment  dates  are  the  same  as 
Federal** 

State  of  California 
Franchise  Tax  Board 
Sacramento,  CA  95867 

Colorado 

All  military  pay  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Colorado  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

Deferring  filing  is  no 
longer  permitted 

Due  if  future  tax  not  withheld  is 
expected  to  exceed  $40  and  if  a 
Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax  was 
filed  with  the  IRS 

State  of  Colorado 
Dept,  of  Revenue 
1375  Sherman  St. 
Denver,  CO  80203 

Connecticut 

No  personal  income  tax,  but  a capital  gains  and  dividend  tax 

No  special  privileges 

None 

State  of  Connecticut 
Tax  Commissioner 
Hartford,  CT  06115 

Delaware 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Delaware  in  excess 
of  $600  is  taxable 

Same  as  Federal* 

Same  as  Federal** 

Division  of  Revenue 
601  Delaware  Ave. 
Wilmington,  DE  19899 

District  of 
Columbia 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  D C.  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

Persons  outside  the 
U.S  receive  1-year  delay: 
persons  within  the  U.S. 
get  6-month  delay, 
but  at  .75%  interest 
per  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance 

Due  in  equal  installments  on  April, 
July  and  October  15  and  January  17 
if  gross  income  exceeds  $1,000 

Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 
Dept,  of  Finance  and 
Revenue 

Municipal  Center 
300  Indiana  Ave..  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20001 

Florida 

No  state  income  tax,  but  an  intangible  personal  property  tax;  direct  inquiries  to  the  address  at  right 

Florida  Dept,  of  Revenue 
Intangible  Tax  Bureau 
P 0.  Box  3906 
Tallahassee.  FL  32303 

Georgia 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Not  required  to  file 
unless  earnings 
include  sources  other 
than  military  pay 

Same  as  Federal* 

Required  if  income  not  subject  to 
withholding  exceeds  $1,000  and 
gross  income  will  exceed 
$1,500;  pay  on  April,  June,  and 
September  15  and  January  17 

Dept  of  Revenue 
Income  Tax  Unit 
Trinity-Washington  Bldg. 
Atlanta.  GA  30334 

Hawaii 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Hawaii  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

Defer  paying  tax  until 
6 months  after  ETS  if 
your  ability  to  pay  is 
materially  impaired  by 
reason  of  military 
service;  no 
deferments  for  filing 

Required  if  (a)  gross  income  from 
wages  subject  to  withholding 
exceeds  $9,000  or  (b)  gross  income, 
including  $100  from  sources  not 
subject  to  withholding  exceeds  the 
sum  of  (1)  $750  for  each  exemption 
and  (2)  $200;  estimated  tax  due  in 
equal  installments  on  April,  June, 
September  and  January  20 

State  of  Hawaii 
Dept,  of  Taxation 
425  Queen  St. 
Honolulu,  HI  96813 

Idaho 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable;  if  stationed 
outside  Idaho,  all  pay  is  exempt 

Income  from  sources 
in  Idaho  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

Soldiers  serving 
outside  the  U.S.  may 
defer  filing  or  paying 
until  6 months  after 
the  close  of  their  tax 
year  or  such  further 
extension  as 
authorized 

None 

State  of  Idaho 
State  Tax  Commission 
Income  Tax  Division 
Boise.  ID  83722 

Illinois 

Deduct  military  pay  in 
computing  "base  income;  ” even 
if  there  are  no  other  sources  of 
income  you  still  must  file 

Not  required  to  file 
unless  you  earned 
income  from  sources 
in  Illinois 

No  special  privileges 

None 

State  of  Illinois 
Dept,  of  Revenue 
Chicago,  IL  60601 

Indiana 

Report  all  military  pay  on  line  1, 
then  on  the  reverse  side,  deduct 
military  pay  or  $2,000, 
whichever  is  less 

Income  from  sources 
in  Indiana  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

None 

Indiana  Dept,  of  State  Revenue 
Income  Tax  Division 
100  N.  Senate  Ave. 

Indianapolis.  IN  46204 

iowa 

Military  pay  is  exempt  from 
taxation 

Income  from  sources 
in  Iowa  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Required  if  wages  not  subject  to 
withholding  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  result  in  a tax  of  $50  or 
more;  pay  on  April,  June  and 
September  30  and  January  31 

State  of  Iowa 
Dept,  of  Revenue 
Lucas  Slate  Office  Bldg, 
Des  Moines,  lA  50319 

Kansas 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Kansas  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Required  if  gross  income  from 
sources  other  than  wages  on  which 
Kansas  tax  is  withheld  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  exceed  $500 

Dept,  of  Revenue 
Income  Tax  Division 
State  Office  Bldg. 
Topeka.  KS  66612 
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Kentucicy 

All  military  pay  and  other 
Income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Kentucky  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges, 
but  a rule  exempts 
military  from  penalties 
and  interest  in  most 
cases 

Required  if  gross  income  will  be 
more  than  $1,200  including  more 
than  $1,000  from  sources  on  which 
Kentucky  tax  will  not  be  withheld: 
pay  in  equal  installments  on  April, 
July  and  November  15 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
Dept,  of  Revenue 
Frankfort,  KY  40601 

Louisiana 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Louisiana  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Required  if  estimated  taxes  after 
credits  and  deductions  is  $200  or 
more;  filing  and  payment  same  as 
Federal** 

Dept,  of  Revenue 
Louisiana  Income  Tax 
Section 
Box  3440 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 

Maine 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Maine  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Required  if  the  sum  of  exemptions 
and  wages  not  subject  to 
withholding  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  exceed  $2,000 

Bureau  of  Taxation 
Income  Tax  Section 
State  Office  Bldg. 
Augusta,  ME  04330 

Maryland 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Maryland  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Due  April  15  if  gross  income  can  be 
expected  to  exceed  $1,500;  pay  in 
equal  installments  on  April,  June 
and  October  15  and  January  17 

State  of  Maryland 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
Income  Tax  Division 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Massachusetts 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Massachusetts  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

Same  as  Federal;  a 
copy  of  the  extension 
should  be  attached* 

Required  if  taxable  income  not 
subject  to  withholding  exceeds  $500 
and  if  estimated  tax  is  more  than  $4; 
filing  and  payment  due  same  as 
Federal** 

Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts 

Dept,  of  Corporations  and 

Taxation 

Income  Tax  Bureau 
100  Cambridge  S>. 

Boston,  MA  02204 

Michigan 

All  military  pay  is  exempt;  other 
earnings  are  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Michigan  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Required  if  amount  of  tax  will 
exceed  withholding  by  $100;  same 
due  dates  as  Federal  but  you  can 
elect  to  file  annual  declaration 
which  is  due  with  return** 

Dept,  of  the  Treasury 
Individual  Income 
Tax  Division  Treasury  Bldg. 
Lansing,  Ml  48922 

Minnesota 

First  $3,000  of  military  pay  plus 
an  additional  $2,000  if  received 
for  military  services  outside  the 
state 

Income  from  sources 
in  Minnesota  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

Those  stationed 
overseas  may  wait 
6 months  after 
return;  it  ability  to  pay 
is  impaired 
by  reason  of  military 
service  a 6-month 
extension  after  ETS  is 
granted 

Required  by  April  15  if  more  than 
$500  of  gross  income  is  not  subject 
to  Minnesota  withholding;  pay  in 
equal  installments  on  April,  June 
and  September  15  and  January  17; 
no  declaration  Is  due  if  tax  is  less 
than  $50 

State  of  Minnesota 
Dept,  of  revenue 
Income  Tax  Division 
Centennial  Office  Bldg. 
St,  Paul,  MN  55145 

Mississippi 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
In  Mississippi  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Same  as  Federal** 

State  Tax  Commission 
P O.  Box  960 
Income  Tax  Division 
Jackson,  MS  39205 

Missouri 

All  income  is  taxable  unless  you 
meet  all  3 of  the  following:  you 
had  no  permanent  home  in  the 
state,  you  maintained  a 
permanent  home  outside  the 
state  and  didn't  spend  more 
than  30  days  in  Missouri: 
if  you  meet  these  conditions 
see  next  column 

Income  from  sources 
in  Missouri  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Declarations  and  payments  are  due 
quarterly  it  monthly  gross  income 
not  subject  to  withholding  (other 
than  active  duty  pay)  exceeds  $500 
and  annual  gross  income  exceeds 
$5,000;  no  declaration  is  required  if 
Missouri  estimated  tax  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  less  than 
$40 

Dept,  of  Revenue 
Income  Tax  Dept. 

P.O.  Box  629 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65101 

Montana 

All  military  pay  is  exempt;  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Montana  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

You  may  defer  filing 
and  paying  until  6 
months  after  ETS  if 
military  service  causes 
undue  hardship 

File  by  April  15;  due  In  equal 
installments  on  April  and  October  15 

State  of  Montana 
Dept,  of  Revenue 
Mitchell  Bldg. 
Helena,  MT  59601 

Nebraska 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Nebraska  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

None 

Nebraska  Dept,  of  Revenue 
Box  94818 
Lincoln,  NB  68509 

New  Hampshire 

All  military  pay  is  exempt;  other 
income  is  taxable 

All  interest  and 
dividends  of  $600  or 
more  are  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

None 

State  of  New  Hampshire 
Dept,  of  Revenue 
Administration 
P O.  Box  637 
Concord.  NH  03301 

New  Jersey 

No  general  personal  income  tax, 
but  a tax  on  capital  gains  and 
other  unearned  income 

Capital  gains  from  the 
sale  or  exchange'of 
real  or  tangible 
personal  property 
located  in  New  Jersey 
are  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Pay  anytime  with  Form  TUI-ES  1 

Dept,  of  the  Treasury 
Division  of  Taxation 
W.  State  and  Willow  Sts. 
Trenton,  NJ  08625 

New  Mexico 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable  regardless  of 
duty  station 

Income  from  sources 
in  New  Mexico  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

No  special  privileges 

None 

State  of  New  Mexico 
Bureau  of  Revenue 
P.O.  Box  630 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87503 

New  York 

All  income  is  taxable  unless  you 
meet  all  3 of  the  following:  you 
had  no  permanent  home  in  the 
state,  you  maintained  a 
permanent  home  outside  the 
state  and  didn't  spend  more 
than  30  days  in  New  'York; 
if  you  meet  these  conditions 
see  next  column  ”* 

Income  from  sources 
in  New  York  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

Same  as  Federal* 

Required  it  total  income  from 
sources  other  than  wages  on  which 
New  York  tax  is  withheld  exceeds 
$650  multiplied  by  your  exemptions, 
plus  $400;  payment  and  due  dates 
same  as  Federal** 

State  of  New  York 
Dept,  of  Taxation  and 
Finance 

Income  Tax  Bureau 
State  Campus 
Albany,  NY  12227 
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North  Carolina 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  North  Carolina  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

No  special  privileges; 
consideration  is  given 
to  waiving  penalties 
when  you  voluntarily 
file  and  pay  any  tax 
and  interest  due 

Required  if  net  taxable  income  not 
subject  to  withholding  exceeds 
$1 ,000  and  estimated  tax  is  $40  or 
more;  payment  and  due  dates  same 
as  Federal” 

Stale  of  North  Carolina 
Dept,  of  Revenue 
Income  Tax  Division 
P.O.  Box  25000 
Raleigh,  NC  27640 

North  Dakota 

First  $1,000  of  military  pay  is 
exempt;  all  other  income  is 
taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  North  Dakota  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

Same  as  Federal’ 

If  the  balance  of  tax  due  after 
subtracting  any  pre-payments, 
withholding  or  credits  exceeds  $100, 
pay  in  equal  installments  on  or 
before  April,  June  and  October  15 
and  January  17  plus  interest  at  the 
rate  of  8%  per  year  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  installments 

State  of  North  Dakota 
Office  of  the  Tax 
Commissioner 
State  Capitol  Bldg. 
Bismarck,  ND  58505 

Ohio 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Ohio  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

Same  as  Federal’ 

Required  if  estimated  tax  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  exceed 
withholding  by  $50;  payment  and 
due  dates  same  as  Federal” 

State  of  Ohio 
Dept,  of  Taxation 
Columbus.  OH  43215 

Oklahoma 

First  $1,500  of  active  duty  pay  is 
exempt;  all  other  income  is 
taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Oklahoma  other 
than  military  income  is 
taxable 

No  special  privileges, 
but  if  returns  for 
previous  years  are 
due  you  should  write 
to  the  address  at  right 

Required  if  tax  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exceed  $25  or  more 
than  withheld;  payment  and  due 
dates  same  as  Federal” 

Oklahoma  Tax  Commission 
State  of  Oklahoma 
Income  Tax  Division 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73101 

Oregon 

Same  as  New  York;  otherwise, 
first  $3,000  of  active  duty  pay 
is  exempt  and  all  other  income 
is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Oregon  other  than 
military  income  is 
taxable 

No  special  privileges 

If  tax  exceeds  $25,  pay  In  equal 
installments  on  April,  July  and 
October  15  and  January  17  with 
interest  at  1%  per  month  on  unpaid 
balance  from  the  date  of  the  return 

Oregon  Dept,  of  Revenue 
Audit  Division 
Salem,  OR  97310 

Pennsylvania 

All  military  pay  is  exempt  if  you 
are  stationed  outside  the  state 
but  subject  to  tax  if  stationed  in 
Pennsylvania 

Income  from  sources 
in  Pennsylvania  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Required  if  taxable  income  not 
subject  to  withholding  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed 
$1,000;  payment  and  due  dates 
same  as  Federal” 

Pennsylvania  Dept,  of 
Revenue 

The  Personal  Income  Tax 
Bureau 

P.O.  Box  81 1 1 
Harrisburg,  PA  17129 

Rhode  Island 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Rhode  Island  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Required  if  estimated  tax  exceeds 
any  credits  by  $40  or  more; 
payments  and  due  dates  same  as 
Federal” 

Dept,  of  Administration 
Division  of  Taxation 
289  Promenade  St. 
Providence,  Rl  02908 

Tennessee 

All  military  pay  is  exempt; 
income  from  stocks  and  bonds 
is  taxable 

None 

No  special  privileges 

None 

State  of  Tennessee 
Dept,  of  Revenue 
Inheritance.  Gift  and  Income 
Tax  Division 

Andrew  Jackson  State  Office 
Bldg. 

Nashville.  TN  37242 

Utah 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  Is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Utah  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

If  you're  stationed 
outside  the  U.S.  you 
may  be  granted  a 
waiver  of  penalty  for 
late  filing  if  you  file 
before  the  15th  day  of 
the  4th  month  after 
you  return 

None 

State  Tax  Commission 
State  Office  Bldg. 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84134 

Vermont 

All  active  duty  military  pay  is 
exempt;  other  income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Vermont  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Required  on  April  15  if  tax  of  $40  or 
more  is  not  withheld;  payments  due 
same  as  Federal” 

Dept,  of  Taxes 
Montpelier.  VT  05602 

Virginia 

All  military  pay  and  other 
income  is  taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Virginia  other  than 
military  pay  is  taxable 

No  special  privileges 

Required  on  May  3 if  adjusted  gross 
income,  other  than  wages  on  which 
tax  is  withheld,  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exceed  $400  plus  the 
sum  of  personal  exemptions;  pay  on 
May  3,  June  and  September  15  and 
January  17 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
Dept,  of  Taxation 
Richmond,  VA  23215 

West  Virginia 

All  military  pay  is  exempt  if  you 
(a)  didn't  spend  more  than  30 
days  within  the  state  and  (b) 
maintained  a permanent  home 
outside  the  state;  otherwise,  the 
first  $4,000  of  military  pay  is 
exempt;  all  other  Income  is 
taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  West  Virginia  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

Same  as  Federal’ 

Due  on  April  15  if  income  not 
subject  to  withholding  exceeds  $600 
times  number  of  exemptions  plus 
$400 

State  Tax  Dept. 
Income  Tax  Division 
Charleston,  WV  25305 

Wisconsin 

First  $1,000  of  military  pay  is 
exempt;  all  other  income  is 
taxable 

Income  from  sources 
in  Wisconsin  other 
than  military  pay  is 
taxable 

Same  as  Federal’ 

Pay  quarterly  declarations  if  income 
not  subject  to  withholding  can  be 
expected  to  exceed  $60 

Wisconsin  Dept,  of  Revenue 
P.O.  Box  59 
Madison,  Wl  53701 

‘Attach  a statement  to  your  return  that  you  were  on  active  duty  outside  the  U.S.  or 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  tiling  due  date  and  you  will  receive  an  automatic  2-month  extension. 
'*  File  a declaration  if  vour  estimated  tax  is  $100  or  more  and  (a)  your  estimated  gross 
income  includes  more  than  $500  in  income  not  subject  to  withholding  or  (b)  one  of 
the  following  applies:  you  are  a single  person,  head  of  household  or  surviving  spouse, 
and  your  estimated  gross  income  exceeds  $20,000:  you  are  married  and  entitled  to  file 
i joint  declaration,  your  spouse  has  received  no  wages  and  your  gross  income  exceeds 


$20,000:  you  are  married  and  entitled  to  file  a joint  declaration,  both  you  and  your  spouse 
receive  wages  for  the  tax  year  and  estimated  individual  gross  income  exceeds  $10,000: 
you  are  married  but  not  entitled  to  file  a joint  declaration  and  your  own  estimated  gross 
income  exceeds  $5,000.  Declaration  and  one-fourth  of  payment  is  due  on  April  15:  other 
payments  are  due  on  June  and  September  15  and  January  17. 


Government  quarters  are  generally  not  considered  a permanent  home. 
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TOUGH  JM>  RE4DY 

“..to  keep  the  p>ecx:e_to  deter  war.” 


With  the  world  in  a relative  state  of 
peace  and  no  perceivable  threat  of 
war  to  the  United  States,  just  what 
is  the  job  of  the  Army  today? 

The  Army’s  main  mission  is 
to  keep  the  peace — to  deter  war. 
In  particular,  we  have  to  convince 
the  Soviet  Union,  our  main  adver- 
sary, that  aggression  or  use  of 
force  that  would  endanger  our  in- 
terests would  be  counter-produc- 
tive. If  we  can  convince  them  of 
that  by  our  own  capabilities  and  by 
our  readiness,  then  I think  we 
could  continue  to  maintain  the  sta- 
bility we  are  seeking. 

None  of  that  is  certain, 
however — that  we  can  deter  them 
by  our  readiness.  We  have  to  be 
prepared  to  fight.  When  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  that’s  what  the 
Army  is  all  about.  It  has  to  always 
remember  that  its  purpose  is  to  be 
prepared  to  fight. 

Added  to  that  equation  of 
deterrence  is  the  fact  that  the  Army 
should  assure  our  friends.  . . . We 
want  them  to  have  confidence  in  us 
and  stand  with  us. 

I read  recently  that  you  stated  read- 
iness is  a state  of  mind.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  statement? 

It’s  that  added  mental  con- 
fidence in  yourself,  your  profes- 
sionalism and  in  knowing  your  job. 
A soldier  can  have  his  rifle  or  ma- 
chinegun  or  whatever  he’s  armed 
with,  but  if  he  doesn’t  believe  that 
he  or  his  unit  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  its  mission  then  he  isn’t  ready. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with 
mobility.  He  can  have  all  the  heli- 
copters in  the  world  but  unless  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  de- 
ploying them  really  think  in  terms 
of  taking  advantage  of  that  ability 
to^ shift  forces  rapidly,  mobility  is 
meaningless  as  a tactic.  When  I 
talk  about  readiness,  if  my  squad 
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leaders,  platoon  leaders  and  divi- 
sion commanders — if  any  one  of 
them — believe  they’re  not  ready, 
they’re  not  ready. 

What  is  your  assessment  of  our 
forces’  present  state  of  mind? 

I think  it’s  great.  It’s  so 
much  better  than  it  was  sometime 
in  the  past.  It’s  true  in  Europe  and 
in  Korea,  where  we  have  our  major 


deployments.  It’s  also  true  here  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  short- 
comings. We  have  equipment 
shortages  that  are  pretty  severe  in 
some  cases.  But  in  our  reserve 
components  and  in  our  active 
forces,  what  I see  is  a feeling  on 
everybody’s  part  that  they’re  mak- 
ing real  progress  and  that  they  can 
handle  just  about  anything  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  do  within 
reason. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  this  new 
feeling  of  confidence? 

I think  part  of  it  is  the  vol- 
unteer force  and  a lot  of  other 
things  related  to  that.  The  quality 
of  our  people  is  one  aspect.  We’re 
now  getting  good  men  and  women. 
Most  are  in  the  Army  because  they 
want  to  be.  ...  It’s  true  that  in 
some  cases  they  volunteered  be- 
cause they  couldn’t  get  a job,  or 
some  want  to  get  an  education.  But 
in  every  case,  it’s  got  to  be  that  this 
young  man  or  young  woman  wants 
to  serve.  . . . The  idea  that  “The 
Army  Wants  to  Join  You’’  has 
been  out  for  quite  a while.  . . . The 
contract  is  that  you  come  into  the 
Army  to  join  the  Army  and  to  do 
the  job  the  Army  calls  on  you  to 
do.  It’s  quality  and  motivation. 
One  of  your  Army  goals  for  1976, 
General,  is  use  of  all  resources  to 
the  maximum  and  in  doing  so  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  headquarters 
and  convert  spaces  in  support  units 
to  combat  spaces.  What  progress 
are  we  making  in  this  area? 

We  have  come  a long  way 
and  I am  reasonably  satisfied  with 
our  progress.  We  had  a plan  that 
was  charted  while  General  Abrams 
was  still  alive.  We  are  still  holding 
to  that  plan.  . . . Headquarters  in- 
activations and  changes  in  support 
people  really  were  a reflection  of 
our  disengagement  from  Vietnam. 
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We  have  cut  support  that  we 
thought  less  essential  in  order  to 
put  more  power  into  combat  units 
where  it  is  visible  and  up  front. 

The  part  that  we  are  still  not 
sure  of  is  how  far  do  we  go  with 
this.  Looking  ahead  through  the 
remainder  of  1976,  my  personal 
feeling  is  that  we’ll  have  gone  as 
far  in  that  direction  as  we  should 
prudently  go.  We  have  to  make 
sure  that  not  only  are  we  ready  to 
fight  up  front  but  that  we  have  the 
staying  power.  We  cannot  afford  to 
get  locked  into  some  idea  that  the 
next  war  is  going  to  be  very  short, 
and  that  everybody  can  be  up  in 
the  foxholes.  Our  great  strength  all 
through  our  200  years  is  that  when 
we  get  into  a fight  we  stay  there 
until  it’s  finished.  The  disappoint- 
ment we  felt  and  suffered  in  Korea, 
and  in  Vietnam,  which  is  more  to 
the  point,  was  the  result  of  our  not 
seeing  the  job  through.  That  was 
no  fault  of  the  Army.  ...  In  a 
military  sense  we  have  to  be 
prepared  to  hang  in  there. 

Making  the  Army  ‘Mean  and  mean" 
with  emphasis  on  combat  MOSs 
prompts  another  question.  We  are 
getting  more  women  in  the  Army 
and  by  Fiscal  Year  1979  expect  the 
total  to  reach  50,000.  Could  this 
trend  present  a problem  since 
women  are  precluded  from  serving 
in  combat  MOSs? 

We  don’t  think  it  presents  a 
problem  or  we  wouldn’t  be  doing 
it.  We  have  a lot  of  assignments  in 
the  Army  that  women  can  do  as 
well  or  better  than  men  simply  be- 
cause of  their  dexterity.  We  intend 
to  level  off  at  about  50,000  so  that 
trend  will  not  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  are  only  35  or  so  jobs 
out  of  450  that  women  couldn’t  or 
shouldn’t  be  permitted  to  perform. 
I think  50,000  is  a reasonable  bal- 
ance and  that  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  Army.  I am  not  interested 
in  proving  anything  about  whether 
women  can  do  a job  as  well  as  men 
do  it.  I am  interested  in  having  a 
better  Army  and  we  have  conclud- 
ed that  bringing  in  that  number  of 
women  is  about  right. 

Many  commanders  and  senior  non- 


commissioned officers  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  shortage 
of  junior  NCOs  in  some  of  our  com- 
bat divisions.  I recently  visited  a 
post  where  the  majority  of  the  jun- 
ior NCO  positions  were  filled  by 
acting  NCOs.  Will  the  Noncommis- 
sioned Officer  Education  System 
(NCOES)  resolve  this  problem  in  the 
immediate  future  or  are  there  other 
solutions  in  the  mill? 

You  are  talking  about  the 
NCO  Corps,  the  "backbone’’  of 
the  army.  That  shortage  of  junior 
NCOs  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  we  have.  NCOES  isn’t 
going  to  take  care  of  it  very  rapid- 
ly. Those  young  acting  NCOs  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job  but,  in  my 
judgment,  there’s  just  no  substitute 
for  experience  when  it  comes  to 
leading  men.  The  young  men  and 
women  coming  in  the  Army  today 
are  of  a very  high  quality.  They 
expect  and  demand  a very  high 
level  of  leadership. 

NCOES  is  going  to  give  us 
better  qualified  NCOs  and  raise  the 
level  of  professionalism  in  the 
Corps.  The  problem  will  be  further 
corrected  by  converting  some 
6,000  NCOs  from  combat  services 
support  MOSs  into  combat  units 
and  MOSs  associated  with  those 
units  during  the  next  two  years.  We 
have  a total  shortage  of  about  12,- 
000  junior  NCOs  so  we  have  a lot 
of  work  to  do. 

What  caused  this  situation? 

It  was  caused  by  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  the  fact  we  had  a 
very  rapid  and  continuous  turnover 
produced  by  the  draft.  We  didn’t 
develop  the  career  soldiers  we 
needed.  Our  volunteer  force  has 
given  us  stability  and  we  are  bring- 


ing in  good  young  men.  ...  A sig- 
nificant number  of  them  want  to 
stay  in  the  Army.  Our  reenlistment 
rates  are  up  very  significantly,  so 
the  situation  will  be  corrected  but 
it’s  going  to  take  time. 

The  cost  of  living  increased  about  20 
percent  in  the  past  2 years  while 
military  pay  rose  only  about  10  per- 
cent. Salary  “comparability"  has 
been  a key  word  in  reaching  our 
goal  of  a professional  volunteer 
Army.  What  effect  is  the  soldier’s 
inability  to  keep  up  with  inflation 
having  upon  the  Army? 

Inflation  is  hurting  us  in  the 
same  way  that  it’s  hurting  most 
members  of  our  society  outside  the 
Army.  Everybody  feels  the  impact 
of  our  economic  situation  and  they 
don’t  like  it.  Our  soldiers  don't  like 
it,  and  1 don’t  like  it.  It’s  not  good 
for  the  Army  and  the  same  is  true 
for  the  rest  of  our  country. 

Speaking  of  pay  compara- 
bility, there  are  arguments  that  our 
salary  increases  over  the  past  8 
years  were  greater  than  the  cost  of 
living.  But  that’s  because  we  start- 
ed from  such  a low  salary  base.  So, 
that  argument  is  really  meaningless 
when  you  know  that  this  inflation 
is  hurting  our  soldiers  along  with 
everybody  else.  That’s  one  of  the 
reasons  I feel  so  very  strongly 
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about  protecting  our  legitimate 
fringe  benefits. 

Commissaries,  post  ex- 
changes and  some  of  the  bonuses 
soldiers  are  paid  for  outstanding 
ability  and  performance  help 
buffer  the  sharp  impact  of  these 
inflationary  trends.  They  don’t  do 
away  with  it  entirely  but  they  do 
make  life  tolerable.  ...  I think 
those  benefits  are  more  important 
now  than  they  were  in  the  past.  . . . 
Take  on-post  housing,  for  exam- 
ple. You  have  a better  handle  on 
utilities  so  they  don’t  rise  as  sharp- 
ly as  they  do  on  the  outside.  The 
soldier  benefits,  the  Army  benefits 
and  so  does  the  country.  ...  1 
think  the  buffer  provided  by  those 
fringe  benefits  is  most  important. 
Your  mention  of  on-post  housing 
prompts  another  question.  With 
14,990  new  housing  units  completed 
or  under  construction  since  June 
1974,  the  on-post  housing  situation 
is  easing  somewhat  at  posts  in  the 
United  States.  Can  we  still  expect 
long  waiting  periods  for  government 
quarters  overseas,  especially  in 
Europe? 

Unfortunately,  the  answer 


to  that  is  yes.  We  are  still  going  to 
have  long  waiting  periods  at  some 
of  our  posts.  This  new  housing  is 
great  and  I appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  permitted  us  to 
go  ahead  with  the  construction. 
But  we  have  a very  large  backlog 
of  requirements  for  housing  and 
will  always  have  to  depend  very 
heavily  on  the  civilian  community. 
What  areas  of  interest  have  you 
asked  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army  to  look  into  or  to  emphasize 
with  the  enlisted  men  and  women? 

I have  asked  the  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Army  . . . and  he 
would  do  it  anyway  ...  to  do  just 
what  our  enlisted  ranks  expect  him 
to  do — to  keep  in  touch  with  them 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  their  prob- 
lems. Sometimes  when  you  get  out 
to  see  our  people  you  find  that  the 
impact  of  decisions  that  were  made 
somewhere  up  the  line  had  an  en- 
tirely different  impact  than  we 
thought  they  would  have.  Also, 
with  our  centralized  management 
and  extensive  use  of  computers, 
things  occasionally  get  fouled  up. 
You  don’t  know  those  things 
unless  someone  from  here  gets  out 
and  talks  to  our  soldiers.  That’s  an 
area  in  which  the  Sergeant  Major 
of  the  Army  is  very  helpful.  When 
he  isn’t  out  visiting  with  the  troops, 
the  majority  of  his  time  is  devoted 
to  representing  them  and  discuss- 
ing their  problems  with  my  key 
Army  General  Staff  people. 
Speaking  of  computers  and  central- 
ized management.  General,  we  have 
OPMS,  WORMS  and  EPMS.  On 
recent  visits  to  different  posts  I’ve 
heard  many  soldiers  express  con- 
cern that  computers  are  running 
their  lives.  With  a smaller  Army,  do 
we  really  need  these  centralized, 
complicated  personnel  management 
systems? 

Yes,  I think  we  do  need 
them.  I don’t  think  any  computer 
is  running  anyone’s  life  out  there. 
Computers  permit  us  to  do  a lot  of 
things  that  benefit  our  people  . . . 
an  efficient  method  of  paying  them 
. . . assignments,  getting  the  right 
person  in  the  right  job.  They  also 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  gather 


a lot  of  needed  data  and  to  analyze 
it  very  quickly.  . . . The  fact  that 
the  Army  is  smaller  and  we’re 
seeking  more  professionalism 
makes  a good  case  for  extensive 
use  of  computers  and  centralized 
management.  . . . Take  promotions 
to  our  senior  NCO  grades.  You 
don’t  want  promotions  to  those 
grades  left  solely  to  the  judgment 
and  vagaries  of  differing  personal- 
ities of  different  commanders. 

In  an  Army  as  small  as  we 
are,  and  where  competition  is  as 
keen  as  it  is,  I think  that  any  NCO 
would  like  to  know  that  if  he  gets 
in  there  and  humps,  he  has  as  good 
a chance  for  promotion  as  a guy 
commanded  by  someone  else.  . . . 
It’s  the  same  thing  with  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  discrimination  and 
make  sure  that  everyone  gets  a fair 
shake.  We  really  couldn’t  get  a 
good  handle  on  our  effectiveness 
in  that  area  unless  we  could  collect 
a lot  of  information  from  all  over 
the  Army.  Computers  assist  us  in 
doing  this  and  also  permit  us  to 
monitor  our  Army-wide  efforts. 

Computers  and  centralized 
management  are  not  the  sole  solu- 
tions. When  a guy  has  a problem 
it’s  not  enough  to  blame  a com- 
puter. The  old  chain  of  command 
plays  a big  part  there.  Some  person 
has  to  take  an  interest  and  do 
something  about  his  problem. 

The  Army’s  strength  has  been  dras- 
tically reduced  in  recent  years  and 
yet  many  Army  people  feel  that 
there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  reduc- 
tion in  our  commitments.  Are  we 
getting  spread  so  thin  that  we  don’t 
have  enough  people  to  do  the  job 
well? 

We  have  to  always  worry 
about  getting  spread  too  thin.  The 
Army  has  always  had  a shortage  of 
resources.  ...  A commander  has 
never  been  able  to  have  his  division 
or  battalion  entirely  free  from  extra 
details.  ...  As  for  the  Army  being 
over-committed  in  a strategic  or 
tactical  sense,  that  argument 
doesn’t  stand  up  under  close 
inspection.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
our  major  commitment  was  Viet- 
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nam,  and  that  was  a very  demand- 
ing commitment.  It  hasn't  been  too 
many  years  ago  that  we  had  two 
divisions  in  Korea  instead  of  the 
one  division  we  have  there  today. 
Instead  of  our  four  divisions  pres- 
ently deployed  in  Europe,  we  for- 
merly had  six  deployed  there. 
Those  were  very  heavy  commit- 
ments because  those  divisions  had 
to  have  equipment  and  other  sup- 
port. . . . 

Most  of  the  Army  is  back 
here  in  the  United  States  training 
and  maintaining  the  state  of  readi- 
ness we  need  to  take  care  of  con- 
tingencies. ...  I have  examined 
those  contingencies  closely  and 
those  that  I am  working  with  are 
within  the  Army’s  capability  to 
handle.  ...  As  far  as  adminis- 
tration— taking  care  of  ourselves 
and  our  posts — we  are  over-com- 
mitted. We  have  too  many  soldiers 
on  special  (housekeeping  and 
maintenance)  details.  . . . We  con- 
tinue to  ask  the  Congress  for  addi- 
tional funds  so  that  we  can  hire  a 
bigger  civilian  work  force  to  take 
care  of  many  of  those  details.  . . . 
The  Congress  supported  us  in  the 
hiring  of  civilian  KPs  and  I appre- 
ciate that  very  much.  . . . We 
would  like  to  contract  out  a lot 
more  of  those  activities. 

In  your  travels  and  dealings  with 
civilian  groups,  what  changes  have 
you  noticed  in  the  Army’s  image  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public? 

I have  noticed  a big  change 
for  the  better.  The  people  of  this 
country  expect  our  Army  to  be 
professional,  disciplined  and  well 
trained.  For  a while,  they  didn’t 
think  they  were  seeing  that  type  of 
an  Army.  . . . That’s  why  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  soldiers  is  so  im- 
portant. . . . Today,  what  the  peo- 
ple who  do  come  in  contact  with 
our  soldiers  are  seeing  has  been 
very  reassuring,  and  it  should  be. 
General,  another  subject  that  often 
comes  up  when  I talk  with  other 
soldiers  is  retirement.  Soldiers  put 
in  hard  years  as  professional  mili- 
tary men  and  the  20-year  retirement 
possibility  is  like  a light  at  tbe  end 
of  tbe  tunnel.  Wbat  impact  will  tbe 


proposed  30-year  “vested”  interest 
plan  have  on  the  Army  if  it  goes  into 
effect? 

As  I understand  it,  the  in- 
terests of  the  soldiers  who  are  now 
on  board  will  be  protected.  ...  It 
will  not  affect  them.  . . . The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  plan  is  to 
encourage  the  qualified  soldier  to 
stay  in  the  Army  beyond  20  years. 

. . . On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
afford  some  pension  for  the  sol- 
dier who  remains  in  the  Army  for 
10  or  more  years  and  then  leaves 
the  Army  for  a variety  of  reasons 
before  30  years.  After  all,  he  has 
served  honorably  and  should  re- 
ceive some  pension.  I don’t  dis- 
agree with  the  plan  as  long  as  it 
doesn’t  invalidate  agreements  or 
understandings  with  our  people 
who  are  presently  on  board. 
General,  you’re  well  aware  of  what 
the  jobs  of  tbe  soldiers  are,  but  I 
think  they  would  like  to  know  just 
what  does  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  consider  his  most  important 
job  to  be? 

At  my  level,  my  job  is  no 
more  difficult  than  it  is  for  the  sol- 
dier out  there.  He’s  expected  to  do 
a lot  of  things  and  so  am  l!  The 
President,  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  expect  me  to 
manage  the  Army  ...  to  spend  its 
money  and  use  its  other  resources 
wisely  . . . and  to  have  an  Army 
that’s  trained  and  ready  to  carry 
out  whatever  mission  my  superiors 
tell  me  has  to  be  accomplished.  . . . 
I spend  much  of  my  time  managing 
the  Army  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Army  leadership.  . . . 

At  the  same  time,  the  Army 
has  to  have  a leader — a spokes- 
man, just  as  a battalion  has  to  have 
a leader.  I consider  myself  the 
leader  of  the  uniformed  Army.  I 
believe  that  it’s  my  responsibility 
to  speak  for  the  Army  and  to  rep- 
resent it  in  those  higher  councils. 
. . . Those  interests  sometimes 
conflict.  The  commissaries  are  a 
good  example.  When  the  decision 
is  made  by  my  superiors  to  change 
the  support  of  the  commissaries,  I 
have  to  tell  them  what  I think  the 


adverse  impact  will  have  on  my 
people  and  their  welfare.  When  the 
decision  is  finally  made,  and  if  it’s 
contrary  to  the  argument  I have 
presented,  then  my  job  is  to  man- 
age it  in  a way  that  it  has  the  least 
adverse  impact  on  my  people. 

I have  a third  major  job  and 
that  has  to  do  with  my  functions  | 
as  a member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  I am  charged  by  law  to  serve 
as  a member  of  the  JCS  and  the  | 
law  implies  that  the  majority  of  my 
time  will  be  spent  at  that  job,  which 
has  to  do  with  strategic  and  opera- 
tional planning  in  concert  with  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  the  Air 
Force. 

As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
as  a member  of  the  JCS  you  are 
privy  to  the  global  picture.  If  the 
bell  rang  tomorrow  do  you  think  the 
Army  could  hack  it? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  ! 
mind  that  we  could  hack  it  when  | 
it  comes  to  a situation  where  the  j 
Army  would  have  to  act  by  itself.  ^ 
We  are  more  ready  than  at  in  any  , 
time  in  recent  years.  If  we’re  talk- 
ing about  all-out  war,  the  Army  is  | 
smaller  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  • 
25  years.  . . . We  would  have  to  i 
act  in  concert  with  the  other  serv- 
ices and  with  our  reserve  compo-  | 
nents.  That  combination  still 
makes  us  a military  power  second  | 
to  none.  But  I am  not  encouraged 
by  present  trends  . . . the  increas- 
ing strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and,  until  recently,  our  decreasing 
strength.  We  have  stabilized  at  our 
present  strength  for  just  that  rea- 
son. 

Would  you  briefly  sum  up  your  phi- 
losophy as  to  what  our  Army  should 
be? 

It  should  be  a professional 
Army — disciplined  and  ready.  It 
should  merit  and  earn  the  respect 
and  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  also  want  an  Army  that  has 
integrity — that’s  honest  with  itself  j 
and  with  others.  I believe  we  have 
that  kind  of  Army.  Where  we  don’t 
measure  up  to  all  of  those  stand- 
ards, 1 urge  that  action  be  taken  to 
improve  it. 

# 
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SPECIAUST  5 JIM  WYATT  Is  assignsd  to  tho  Information  cm  tea, 
U.S.  Army  Infantry  Cantor,  Fort  Banning,  Qa. 


The  same  hands  that  design  and 
build  the  colorful  floats  for  the  annual 
Macy’s  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade 
created  the  famous  “Follow  Me”  In- 
fantryman statue  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
When  completed  in  April  1960,  the 
statue  was  placed  on  a pedestal  erected  at 
the  edge  of  Eubanks  Field  adjacent  to  the 
permanent  Student  Brigade  barracks. 
Later,  when  Infantry  Hall  was  completed, 
the  statue  was  moved  to  the  center  front 
of  the  new  building  where  it  is  viewed 
annually  by  thousands  of  soldiers  and  visi- 
tors to  the  Infantry  School. 

Manfred  Bass,  a 23-year-old  Army 
private  when  work  began  in  1959,  is  now 
a designer,  sculptor  and  artist  for  the  R. 
H.  Macy  Company  in  New  York  City. 


Manfred  Bass, 
chief  sculptor 
of  “The 

Infantryman,”  is 
dwarfed  by  the 
steel  frame  used 
as  a base  for  the 
fiberglass 
coating. 
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Bass’  assistant,  Karl  Von  Krog,  left,  helps  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  face  and  head  of  “The  Infantryman”  statue. 
Both  were  privates  in  1959  when  work  began. 


Today  Bass  is  a designer,  sculptor  and  artist  for  the  R.  H. 
Macy  Company  in  New  York.  He  recently  assisted  with  a 
Bicentennial  promotion  flower  show  at  the  downtown  store. 


Many  of  the  designs  for  the  colorful  floats  in  the  Macy’s 
Thanksgiving  parade  are  created  by  Bass.  Here  he  checks 
part  of  a display  that  appeared  in  the  1975  parade. 


Interest  in  the  story  behind  “The 
Infantryman”  was  revived  when  Bass  re- 
turned to  Fort  Benning  to  repair  cracks  that 
had  developed  in  the  statue. 

“I  was  very  young  when  the  work 
was  created.  Now  I’d  probably  put  even 
more  feeling  into  it.  I’d  go  into  it  deeper 
if  some  day  it  became  necessary  to  recreate 
the  same  pose,”  he  says.  “Something  this 
enduring  should  be  added  onto.  The  longer 
you  live  with  artwork,  the  more  you  put 
into  it.” 

Bass  was  assisted  by  Karl  H.  Von 
Krog — also  a private  at  the  time.  The  model 
was  Eugene  J.  Wyles,  then  an  Officer  Can- 
didate School  student. 

Methods  of  construction  would  not 
differ,  though.  “When  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived, conventional  methods  of  sculptur- 
ing were  thought  to  be  too  costly,”  he  adds. 

The  alternative  was  a steel  and  wire 
mesh  framework  covered  with  a base  coat 
of  a polyester  resin-type  compound.  The 
substance  is  similar  to  that  used  on  fiber- 
glass boats.  It’s  relatively  light  yet  “steel- 
strong.”  The  outer  surface  is  an  epoxy 
mixed  with  bronze  powder. 

It  was  basically  this  same  epoxy  that 
Bass  used  to  resurface  the  statue,  he  said. 
“The  original  process,  known  as  ‘cold  cast 
bronze,’  is  a widely  used  modern  sculptur- 
ing medium.  The  aging  process,  the  green 
tarnish  and  dulling  is  simply  a mellowing. 
It  has  no  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the 
work.” 

Before  his  assignment  to  Benning, 
Bass  did  some  stained  glass  work  and  a 
mural  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  after  completing 
basic  training. 

Since  his  Army  career  ended  at  Fort 
Benning,  Bass  has  continued  work  in 
“heavy  duty”  sculpturing.  Much  of  his 
work  averages  45-feet  high  by  24-feet  wide 
and  30-feet  long.  He  considers  it  fun  and 
a real  challenge  to  express  himself  in  mas- 
sive proportions. 

In  addition  to  work  with  the  parade, 
he  assisted  with  a Bicentennial  Promotion 
Flower  Show  at  the  Macy  store  in  New 
York.  He  created  clipper  ships,  weather 
vanes,  plowboys  and  horses  out  of  wood, 
steel  and  brass.  Bass  also  has  sculpted 
nursery  school  figures,  Peter  Pan’s  pirate 
ship  and  a showboat. 

A cum  laude  graduate  of  the  Phenix 
School  of  Design  in  New  York,  Bass  lives 
with  his  family  in  Mountainside,  N.J.  His 
wife  Marion  is  a schoolteacher  and  their 
children,  Glenn,  12,  and  Laura,  7,  “show 
definite  artistic  inclinations.”  A 
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THE  OLYMPICS,  pinnacle  of 
amateur  athletics  since  the  first 
Greek  games  in  776  B.  C.,  draws 
thousands  of  the  world’s  top  ath- 
letes every  4 years  to  compete  for 
the  coveted  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals. 

Years  of  dedication,  hard  work 
and  personal  sacrifice  by  these  athletes 
guarantee  nothing,  not  even  a berth  on 
their  nation’s  Olympic  team.  Com- 
peting in  the  Olympics  is  a 
dream  that  comes  true  for 
only  the  top  performers  in 
194  sporting  events. 

The  XXI  Olympiad 
winter  games  get  underway 
later  this  month  in  Innsbruck, 
Austria.  The  summer  competition 
centers  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in 
August. 

Throughout  the  years,  the 
Army  has  been  a major  source  of  inter- 
national-class athletes  representing  this 
country.  Army  athletes  have  accounted 
for  almost  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  team 
in  each  of  the  six  Olympics  over  the 
past  24  years. 

The  ending  of  the  draft  affect- 
ed the  Army’s  source  of  talented  athletes, 
but  many  world  class  athletes  in  the  Army 
are  ready  to  do  their  part  to  insure  suc- 
cess of  the  1976  Olympic  team. 
Athletes  in  the  minor  sports 
have  found  the  Army  to  be  an  ideal  place  to 
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pursue  their  sports  careers.  Unlike 
many  professions,  the  Army  gives 
the  athlete  time  to  train  and  take 
part  in  top  flight  competition. 

Even  so,  U.S.  athletes  who 
are  often  more  talented  athletically 
find  they  can’t  vie  with  athletes  of 
other  nations  who  train  daily  in 
better  facilities  and  compete  fre- 
quently on  the  international  level. 


1LT  Tom  Hill,  track. 

American  athletes  excel  at 
individual  sports  such  as  track  and 
field,  but  in  team  sports  it’s  a dif- 
ferent matter. 

“Team  sports  require  a 
great  deal  of  teamwork,’’  says  Rick 
Abrahamson,  member  of  the  U.S. 
team  handball  squad.  “Intricate 
plays,  timing,  reaction  to  a team- 
mate’s motion  and  communication 
are  all  as  important  as  physical 
training  for  the  Olympic  Games.’’ 

The  biggest  stumbling  block 
for  minor  sports  in  America  is  their 
obscurity.  How  many  Americans 
know  what  team  handball  and 
modern  pentathlon  are  all  about? 
Yet  American  teams  compete  with 
countries  where  these  are  major 
sports,  and  they  compete  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage. 

The  Army  may  not  have  the 
wealth  of  talented  athletes  that  it 
once  had,  but  there’s  still  a select 
group  of  top  athletes. 

Team  Handball.  A rela- 
tively new  sport  in  the  United 
States,  team  handball  isn’t  simply 
a game  played  in  a small  room  with 


two  or  four  players.  It’s  played  on 
a floor  the  size  of  a basketball 
court.  The  play  resembles  basket- 
ball, football,  soccer  and  about 
anything  else  you  can  think  of  rolled 
into  one.  The  object  is  to  throw 
the  ball  into  the  opponent’s  goal. 

According  to  some  surveys, 
team  handball  is  the  second  most 
popular  sport  in  the  world  after 
soccer.  The  sport  has  gained  only 
minor  acceptance  in  the  U.S., 
though. 

Surprisingly,  the  bulk  of 
good  handball  players  in  the  United 
States  are  either  in  the  Army,  or 
learned  the  game  through  Army 
sports  clinics. 

The  United  States  hasn’t 
done  well  in  international  team 
handball  competition.  The  reason 
is  inexperience.  “Team  handball  is 
made  for  the  American  athlete.  We 
have  the  material  to  dominate  the 
sport,’’  says  Dennis  Berkholtz,  a 
member  of  the  ’72  Olympic  team 
and  now  the  U.S.  team  coach. 
“Team  handball  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  major  American 
sports.  There’s  running,  jumping, 
throwing  and  contact. 

“We  can  be  competitive 
now  but  we  can’t  win,”  says  Berk- 
holtz. “Handball  is  a team  sport 
and  teamwork  is  vital  to  success. 
A team  must  play  together  every 
day  to  be  good.  The  good 
European  teams  have  been  work- 
ing together  daily  since  the  Munich 


Olympics  and  that’s  where  they 
have  the  edge.  Man  for  man,  we’re 
better.  We  have  the  quickness  and 
the  agility  to  dominate  ...  if  only 
we  had  the  time  to  do  it.” 

Specialist  5 Larry  Watkins 
of  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  is  one  of  the 
team  mainstays.  According  to 
coach  Berkholtz,  SP5  Watkins  has 
the  potential  to  become  one  of  the 
top  players  in  the  world.  Like  so 
many  other  team  handball  players, 
he  never  heard  of  the  game  before 
joining  the  Army.  In  less  than  2 
years  he  has  become  one  of  this 
country’s  top  players. 

Assistant  coach  of  the  U.S. 
team  is  Sergeant  First  Class  Willie 
Bourda  of  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 
SFC  Bourda  played  team  handball 
in  the  Army  for  several  years.  Now 
he’s  one  of  the  outstanding 
teachers  of  the  game. 

“Team  handball  is  a fun 
game,”  says  SFC  Bourda.  “It’s  a 
game  that  will  appeal  to  Ameri- 
cans. Our  problems  stem  from  the 
fact  that  we  don’t  know  the  fine 
points  of  finesse  and  strategy — but 
we’re  learning.” 

First  Lieutenant  Chris  Gil- 
more, assigned  to  Special  Ammu- 
nitions Support  Command,  plays 
with  a local  German  club  and  is 
now  experienced  in  the  European 
style  of  play.  ILT  Gilmore  was  a 
lacrosse  and  soccer  player  at  col- 
lege. Both  sports  came  in  handy. 
“Handball  has  the  finesse  of  soccer 


SP4  Lee  James,  welghtllfter. 
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with  the  contact  of  lacrosse,”  he 
says. 

Athletes  are  dedicated  to 
their  sport.  Jerry  Glantz,  number 
one  goalkeeper  on  the  U.  S.  team, 
is  an  American  citizen  living  in 
Tel-Aviv,  Israel.  To  compete  on 
the  U.S.  national  team,  Glantz 
pays  much  of  his  travel  expenses 
to  and  from  training  camps  and 
competitions.  The  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  helps  out  where  it  can. 

Boxing.  American  boxing 
fortunes  in  the  ’76  Olympics  will 
be  guided  by  Pat  Nappi,  from 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  The  retired  Army 
master  sergeant  has  many  years  of 
ring  experience.  He  coached  both 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  (AAU) 
and  All-Army  teams  in  internation- 
al competition.  During  his  career, 
Nappi  coached  such  notable  Army 
fighters  as  Jose  Torres,  former 
light-heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world;  Zora  Folley,  a leading 
heavyweight  contender  for  many 
years;  Gene  Fullmer,  a former 
middleweight  titleholder;  and  Ar- 
mando Muniz,  a current  highly 
ranked  welterweight. 

“American  chances  in  the 
’76  Olympic  Games  look  good,” 
says  Nappi.  “The  team  at  the  Pan- 
American  Games  was  every  bit  as 
good  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
We  have  the  material,  but  the 
question  is  whether  we  can  develop 
it.” 

One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  amateur  boxing  in 
the  United  States  is  the  lure  of 
professionalism.  “Many  young- 
sters in  boxing  have  never  had 
anything.  When  someone  waves  a 
few  dollars  in  his  face  he’s  gone. 
But  you  can’t  blame  him.  It  may 
be  his  only  chance  to  be  some- 
body,” says  Nappi. 

The  Army  has  traditionally 
been  a breeding  ground  for  top- 
flight amateur  fighters  and  1976  is 
no  exception.  The  Army — and  Fort 
Bragg,  in  particular — has  several 
outstanding  boxers. 

Specialist  4 Charles  M. 
Mooney,  a native  of  Palmer  Park, 
Md.,  is  assigned  to  the  426th  Signal 
battalion  at  Bragg.  He’s  the  All- 
Army  and  Interservice  119-pound 
champion.  “My  goal  is  to  be 


number  one  in  the  country,”  says 
SP4  Mooney.  “I’m  going  to  make 
the  Olympic  team.”  This  same 
confidence  is  mirrored  in  the  entire 
Bragg  team. 

Specialist  4 Marvin  Sanders, 
147-pound  class,  is  All-Army 
champion  and  Interservice  runner- 
up.  Considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  fighters  in 
the  country,  SP4  Sanders  has  been 


I 

SSG  Bernard  Iwasczszyn,  All-Army  team 
handball. 

fighting  for  only  2 years  and 
already  ranks  in  the  top  five  na- 
tionally. “All  I can  see  are  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  I think  my 
chances  are  excellent,”  says  SP4 
Sanders.  “At  Bragg  we  have  the 
best  training  program  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  facilities,  the  coaching 
and  all  the  command  support  that 
we  could  ask  for.” 

Another  fine  Army  boxer  is 
Specialist  4 Tommy  Johnson.  He’s 
been  fighting  for  5 years  and  has 
a record  46-3  with  13  knockouts. 

SP4  Johnson  is  the  number 
two  light-heavyweight  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  ranked  behind  Leon 
Spinks  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
current  All-Army,  Interservice  and 
Conseil  Internationale  du  Sports 
Militaire  (CISM)  champion,  SP4 
Johnson  is  a name  to  be  reckoned 


with  in  Montreal  this  August. 

Other  top  Army  fighters 
with  a good  shot  at  the  Olympic 
team  are  former  AAU  champion 
Specialist  5 Henry  Johnson  at  156 
pounds;  Specialist  4 Bobby  Papion, 
a veteran  125-pounder  with  two 
All-Army  titles;  and  Specialist  4 
Samuel  Bonds.  SP4  Bonds  is  in  the 
same  weight  class  as  Sugar  Ray 
Leonard,  rated  by  many  as  the  best 
amateur  fighter  in  this  country. 
Specialist  5 Clinton  A.  Cochran,  a 
240-pound  heavyweight,  is  also  a 
Olympic  contender. 

These  fighters,  in  addition  to 
those  who  Coach  Nappi  says 
“come  out  of  the  walls  at  Olympic 
time,”  give  the  United  States  its 
brightest  hopes  in  many  years. 

Modern  Pentathlon.  De- 
signed as  a military  sport,  modern 
pentathlon  has  long  felt  a strong 
Army  presence  (See  “The  Gang 
That  Has  to  Shoot  Straight,” 
March  ’75  SOLDIERS.) 

The  ’76  Olympic  pentathlon 
team  will  be  All- Army.  Led  by 
Staff  Sergeant  John  Fitzgerald,  a 
veteran  competitor  who  finished 
11th  overall  in  the  ’72  Olympics 
and  7th  in  the  ’75  World  Cham- 
pionships, the  United  States  should 
field  one  of  its  strongest  teams. 

Modern  pentathlon  is  a 
grueling  competition  consisting  of 
five  events:  riding,  shooting  , fenc- 
ing, swimming  and  the  cross- 
country run.  The  sport  is  unique  in 
that  it  has  the  nation’s  only  year- 
round  training  center.  Run  by  the 
Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
the  center  provides  both  the  facili- 
ties and  coaches  for  training  in  all 
the  necessary  disciplines  of  mo- 
dern pentathlon.  The  center  is  open 
to  athletes  of  all  the  armed  services 
and  civilian  athletes  as  well. 

The  U.S.  team,  which 
placed  second  in  the  ’75  World 
Championships  behind  Hungary 
and  ahead  of  Russia,  consisted  of 
SSG  Fitzgerald,  Captain  Orben 
Greenwald  (the  reigning  national 
champion).  First  Lieutenant  Greg 
Losey  and  Private  First  Class  Mike 
Burley — all  seasoned  competitors 
with  international  experience.  In 
Munich  the  United  States  finished 
fourth  overall  behind  perennial 
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powers  Russia,  Hungary  and  Fin- 
land. There  are  at  least  ten  other 
top  pentathletes  who  will  be  in 
contention  for  the  ’76  team. 

Weightlifting.  It’s  seldom 
thought  of  as  a “thinking  man’s’’ 
sport.  But  ask  any  “iron  bender’’ 
and  he’ll  tell  you  that  there  are  few 
sports  that  require  more  mental 
discipline.  Strength  is  necessary, 
of  course,  but  lifting  is  also  a case 
of  mind  over  matter.  A lifter  must 
convince  himself  that  he  can  do  it. 

Weightlifting  has  a devoted 
following.  One  is  Specialist  4 Lee 
James,  an  infantryman  from  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.  SP4  James  is  among 
the  top  ten  light-heavyweight 
lifters  in  the  world.  In  the  October 
Pan-American  games  in  Mexico 
City,  he  won  two  gold  medals  and 
one  silver  in  his  weight  class.  SP4 
James  feels  he  can  “take  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  top.’’ 

Track  and  Field.  The  glam- 
our of  the  Olympic  Games  is  still 
provided  by  the  track  and  field 
events.  Although  many  of  the 
Army’s  sprinters,  pole-vaulters 
and  steeplechasers  are  now  gone, 
there  is  still  quality  left  in  the  serv- 
ice. Of  all  the  former  Army  track 
stars.  Captain  Mel  Pender  is  best 
known.  Retired  from  active  com- 
petition, he’s  now  track  coach  at 
West  Point.  Considered  the 
world’s  fastest  starter  off  the 
blocks,  CPT  Pender  set  numerous 
world  records  during  his  career. 
The  38-year-old  sprinter  was  a 
member  of  the  ’64  and  ’68  Olympic 
teams,  and  won  a gold  medal  in  the 
400-meter  relay  in  ’68. 

First  Lieutenant  Tom  Hill  is 
one  of  the  best  known  active 
trackmen  in  the  Army.  An  assistant 
track  coach  at  West  Point,  he  ranks 
among  the  top  high-hurdlers  in  the 
world,  and  is  one  of  the  Army’s 
best  bets  for  a medal  in  Montreal. 

“Every  amateur  athlete 
dreams  of  making  the  Olympic 
team,’’  says  ILT  Hill,  winner  of  a 
bronze  medal  in  Munich.  “I  want 
to  stay  in  the  Army  and  try  for  the 
’76  Olympics.  As  for  coaching  here 
and  running,  I like  what  I’m  doing, 
and  I may  stick  with  it.’’ 

Specialist  4 Al  Lanier,  a 
long  jumper  from  Fort  Campbell, 


Ky.,  is  ranked  among  the  top  five 
in  the  country.  He  was  four  times 
All-American  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  competed  in  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  dual  meets  in  ’73 
and  ’74.  SP4  Lanier’s  most  mem- 
orable experience  was  the  AAU 
China  tour  in  ’75.  He  amused 
Chinese  spectators  by  running  a 
warm-up  lap  carrying  a Chinese 
umbrella  to  protect  himself  from 
the  rain.  “That  broke  the  ice  for 
the  meet  and  set  a friendly  tone  for 
the  entire  event,’’  he  says.  In  the 
Pan- Am  Games,  SP4  Lanier  took 
the  bronze  medal  in  the  long  jump. 

The  triple  jump  at  the  Pan- 
Am  Games  provided  enough  drama 
for  the  entire  meet.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Tommy  Haynes  had  just 
broken  the  Pan-Am  record  and 
probably  felt  assured  of  a gold 


SP5  Floyd  Winter,  wrestler 

medal.  He  had  not  counted  on  a 
little  known  Brazilian  athlete,  Joao 
Carlos  Oliveira,  who  proceeded  to 
set  a new  triple  jump  world  record 
on  his  final  leap  of  58  feet  8-1/4 
inches.  2LT  Haynes  had  to  settle 
for  the  silver  medal.  He  expects  to 
be  in  top  form  for  the  Olympic 
Games  this  summer. 

Other  Olympic  prospects  in 
track  and  field  are  Staff  Sergeant 
Lewis  Wilson,  assigned  to  the  25th 


Infantry  Division  in  Hawaii.  SSG 
Wilson  was  a member  of  the  AAU 
team  that  toured  China  and  Russia, 
and  he  is  rated  fifth  nationally  in 
the  200  meters. 

Three  soldiers  from  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  have  aspirations  of 
representing  the  United  States  in 
the  games  at  Montreal;  Private 
First  Class  Wilbert  Haney,  a 
former  National  Junior  College 
champion  in  the  440-yard  dash; 
Private  First  Class  Gary  Shumskie, 
a 400-meter  hurdler;  and  Specialist 
4 Leonard  Turner,  in  the  400-meter 
relay  and  100-meter  dash.  SP4 
Turner  was  also  a member  of  the 
U.S.  Team  that  visited  China. 

Shooting.  Army  shooters 
have  always  been  good;  it’s  part  of 
their  job.  The  'J.S.  Army  Marks- 
manship Unit  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. , | 

trains  the  majority  of  America’s  i 
world  class  marksmen.  (See  "Zero 
Bolos,’’  December  ’75  SOLDIERS.) 

Looking  down  the  list  of 
former  Olympic  and  world  cham- 
pions, the  same  names  occur  with 
regularity:  Wigger,  Bassham, 
Writer  and  Anderson. 

Since  1964  the  name  Lones 
Wigger  has  meant  excellence  in 
marksmanship.  Gold  medal  winner 
in  both  the  ’64  and  ’68  Olympics, 
Major  Wigger  still  holds  world,  na- 
tional and  CISM  titles.  He  will  be 
looking  for  his  third  gold  medal  in 
the  Montreal  games. 

Captain  Lanny  Bassham,  a 
silver  medalist  at  Munich,  is  the 
current  world  champion  in  300- 
meter  free  rifle.  During  the  last 
world  championships  CPT  Bas- 
sham won  more  medals  than  any 
other  shooter — eight  gold,  five 
silver  and  two  bronze. 

Shooting  competition  is 
slow,  precise  and  might  be  de- 
scribed as  boring — except  to  the 
shooters.  Competitive  shooting 
takes  concentration,  discipline  and 
nerves  of  iron.  “A  shooter  tries  to 
stop  his  body  ...  to  eliminate  all 
motion,’’  says  CPT  Bassham.  “1 
try  to  slow  my  heart  beat  to  about 
45  a minute  and  shoot  between 
heartbeats.”  J 

Other  top  Army  shooters 
are  Sergeant  First  Class  Hershel  L. 
Anderson  and  Army  Reservists 
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Captain  John  Writer  and  Specialist 
5 David  Kimes. 

Women  shooters  include 
Captain  Margaret  T.  Murdock,  the 
Women’s  English  Match  Cham- 
pion of  the  world  and  Sergeant 
First  Class  (Ret.)  Barbara  Hile,  one 
of  the  most  famous  women  marks- 
men the  Army  and  the  United 
States  has  ever  produced.  In  all, 
SEC  Hile  has  won  more  than  20 
national  championships  and  set 
well  over  40  national  records. 

Wrestling.  The  ’76  Olym- 
pics might  have  meant  a gold  medal 
for  Specialist  4 Abdul  Ali  of  Fort 
Bel  voir,  Va.,  but  fate  stepped  in 
and  dealt  his  hopes  a severe  blow. 
While  competing  in  Russia,  SP4  Ali 
suffered  an  injury  which  has  inter- 
rupted his  wrestling  career  and 
dimmed  one  of  the  Army’s  bright- 
est hopes  for  Olympic  gold.  SP4 
Ali  has  almost  recovered  and  hopes 
to  wrestle  again. 

One  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced wrestlers  in  the  Army  is 
Specialist  5 Floyd  Winter  who  is 
assigned  to  West  Point.  SP5  Winter 
was  a member  of  the  U.S.  team  at 
the  ’74  Greco-Roman  world  wres- 
tling championships.  In  1970,  he 
was  both  Greco-Roman  and  free- 
style champion  of  Europe.  He  is  a 
former  Interservice  champion. 

Olympic  hopefuls  in  wres- 
tling are  First  Lieutenant  Marc 
Grunseth,  a former  collegiate 
wrestler  at  Fort  Bragg,  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  Baltezore  of 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Canoeing.  When  you  think 
of  a kayak  you  picture  a small  craft 
made  of  sealskin  that  is  used  by 
Eskimos  to  hunt  for  seal  and 
walrus.  A kayak  is  also  a speedy 
and  exciting  sport  boat. 

There  are  two  forms  of 
canoe  and  kayak  racing;  flat  water 
(a  speed  test  on  level  water),  and 
white  water  slalom.  Canoe  racing 
can  be  either  singles,  doubles  or 
foursomes. 

Specialist  4 Steven  Ware, 
assigned  to  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  is 
paddling  toward  the  Olympic 
Games.  SP4  Ware  is  a flat  water 
racer  and  races  in  doubles  compe- 
tition. No  matter  what  the  weather 
SP4  Ware  and  his  partner  Stan 


Dragon  can  be  found  on  the  Poto- 
mac River  each  day  training  for  the 
Olympic  elimination  competition. 

Biathlon.  Two  Army  ath- 
letes will  probably  be  taking  part 
as  members  of  the  biathlon  team 
at  the  Winter  Olympics.  The  biath- 
lon is  Nordic  in  origin.  It  combines 
the  endurance,  coordination  and 
stamina  required  in  cross-country 
skiing  with  the  mental  concentra- 
tion needed  by  the  marksman. 

Each  competitor  skis  20  ki- 
lometers and  stops  four  times  en 
route  at  a range  to  fire  five  shots 
at  each  target.  The  contestant  uses 
a rifle  8mm  or  smaller  and  must 
carry  the  ammunition  with  him. 
Two  of  the  stops  are  fired  from  the 
standing  position  and  two  prone. 
To  complicate  the  process  the 
competitor  keeps  his  skis  on  to 
save  time  while  firing. 

Army  members  of  the 
biathlon  team  are  Captain  Lyle  B. 
Nelson  and  First  Lieutenant  Peter 
G.  Dascoulias,  both  of  Fort  Car- 
son,  Colo.  CFT  Nelson  is  the  cur- 
rent national  titleholder  in  biathlon. 
During  European  competition  in 
’75,  CPT  Nelson  placed  second  in 
Chamonix,  France,  and  was  fourth 
at  Neustadt,  Germany.  ILT  Da- 
scoulias was  a member  of  the  ’74 
U.S.  biathlon  team  and  the  ’75 
World  Championship  squad. 

Unlike  the  teams  from  many 
countries,  the  U.S.  Olympic  team 
is  not  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment. Financial  support  of  Ameri- 
can teams  in  international  compe- 
tition comes  from  donations  of  in- 
terested citizens  and  organizations. 

Contributions  are  used  to 
support  the  Olympic  games  and 
other  world  championship  events. 
Donations  should  be  made  to: 
Treasurer,  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, Olympic  House,  57  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Each  Olympic  competitor 
dreams  of  mounting  the  pedestal, 
hearing  his  national  anthem,  and 
having  the  gold  medal  of  athletic 
supremacy  draped  around  his 
neck.  Not  all  of  the  Army’s  sol- 
dier-athletes will  realize  this 
dream,  but  with  their  spirit  and 
dedication  some  will  make  the  re- 
cord books.  A 


SP4  Tommy  Johnson,  boxer. 
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ARMY 
F-STOP 
CHAMPS 


WINNERS  of  the  All-Army  phase  of  the  16th  Inter- 
service Photography  Contest  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  contest,  originally  started  by  the  Army 
in  1949,  offers  servicemen  and  women  a chance 
to  compete  worldwide  and  win  recognition  for 
their  “shutterbug”  talents.  Winners  of  the  All-Army 
phase  move  on  to  compete  against  the  other 
services’  winners. 

Amateur  and  professional  Army  pho- 
tographers from  nine  major  commands  submitted 
592  entries  in  the  competition.  Winners  were 
picked  in  four  groups:  monochrome  prints,  color 
prints,  color  transparencies  and  cinematography. 
The  first  three  groups  were  broken  down  into  cat- 
egories: general,  picture  story  and  experimental. 

United  States  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM),  with  52  points  out  of  a possible  155, 
won  the  Department  of  the  Army’s  Arts  and  Crafts 


Program  Trophy  for  outstanding  achievements  by 
its  military  competitors.  United  States  Army  Europe 
(USAREUR)  captured  second  place  with  29  points 
and  United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  took  third  place  with  26 
points.  Points  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  four 
points  for  first  place,  three  for  second,  two  for 
third  and  one  point  for  an  honorable  mention. 

The  contest  was  judged  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
in  October  by  Roy  Kendrich,  Carl  Siker  and  Bill 
Weaks.  The  three  judges  are  recognized  as  “Master 
Photographers’’  by  the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers of  America. 

Among  the  winners,  but  not  reproduced 
here,  are:  Once  Proud  by  Major  Richard  M.  Young, 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  First  Place,  monochrome  print, 
picture  story,  and  Sunset  on  an  Indiana  Farm  by 
Specialist  4 Alan  R.  Routier,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  First 
Place,  color  print,  picture  story. 
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MY  FATHER’S  HOUSE  by 
Private  Rret  Clast  Michael  L. 
Hast,  Fort  Oevens,  Matt. 
Rrst  Race,  monochrome, 
experimental. 


FIVE  HORSES  by  Major  William  R. 
Kullk,  Washington,  D.C.  Rrst 
Place,  monochrome,  general. 


FARM  IN  THE  MORNING  FOG  by 
Major  Noal  Swanson,  Fort  Ord, 

Calif.  Rrst  Place,  monochrome, 
scenic. 
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BULLFIGHT  by  First  Lieutenant  Arlie  D.  Johnson,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

First  Place,  transparencies,  picture  story. 


SUNSET  ON  MOUNT  McKINLEY  by  Sergeant  Thomas  W.  Cooper, 
1st  Bn,  60th  Infantry.  First  Place,  color  print,  scenic. 


KITTEN  IN  BLUE  by  Specialist  5 Richard  Wasser, 
Fort  Banning,  Ga.  First  Place,  color  print,  experimental. 
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THE  4th  by  Major  William  R.  Kullk,  Washington,  D.C. 

First  Place,  transparencies,  general. 


BUBBLY  FLOWER  by  Specialist  4 W.  Carl  Ott,  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

Rrst  Place,  Transparencies,  experimental. 


GEORGIA  NEW  YEAR  by  Second  Ueutenant  Alan  Stansfleld, 
APO  San  Franscisco  96224.  First  Place,  transparencies,  scenic. 


DUTCH  MIST  by  Captain  Timothy  J.  Collins,  Fort  Ord,  Callt. 

First  Place,  color  print,  general. 


f 
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DIMENSION 
IN  LIFE-S&VING 


Story  and  photos  by  MSG  Nat  Dell 


WHEN  THE  scramble  phone  rings  it’s  always  for 
real.  There  are  no  practice  alerts  in  this  unit.  Life 
or  death  depends  on  how  quickly  they  respond. 

When  the  phone  rings  tonight  it’s  a request  for 
a MAST  flight.  A 28-year-old  woman  has  a ruptured 
cranial  blood  vessel.  For  her  to  survive,  the  bleeding 
must  be  stopped  and  she  has  to  be  flown  to  the  nearest 
hospital — with  facilities  capable  of  treating  her — fast. 

It’s  a rotten  night.  The  roads  are  flooded,  and 
the  helicopter  crew  has  to  fly  around  thunder-storms 
most  of  the  trip.  The  pilot  flies  low  and  slow.  The 
bleeding  has  been  stopped,  but  vibration  could  cause 
it  to  start  again. 

The  helicopter  crew  from  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  is 
part  of  the  3d  Flight  Platoon,  507th  Medical  Company 
(Air  Ambulance),  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.  The  platoon  provides  emergency 
medical  air  ambulance  service  to  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


Tonight  they’re  responding  to  a MAST  (Military 
Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic)  call. 

Despite  attempts  to  reduce  aircraft  vibration, 
the  patient  begins  bleeding  again.  The  doctor  advises 
the  pilot  that  her  condition  is  worsening.  She  must 
reach  the  hospital  quickly.  Minutes  later,  the  heli- 
copter lands  and  she’s  rushed  to  the  emergency  room. 
They  made  it  in  time. 

The  motto  of  MAST  is  “To  save  a life.’’  That’s 
what  MAST  is  all  about,  and  tonight  the  crew  lived 
up  to  their  motto. 

The  MAST  Program  had  its  beginning  in  1969 
when  military  helicopters  and  paramedics  were  asked 
to  respond  to  highway  accidents.  Five  test  sites — 
three  Army  and  two  Air  Force — were  selected  in  early 
1970.  During  a 5*/i-month  test  period,  MAST  person- 
nel flew  180  missions.  Of  the  249  people  evacuated, 
131  were  in  critical  condition.  Civic  leaders  requested 
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that  the  service  be  continued. 

MAST  was  expanded  in  1973  to  include  16 
Army  and  four  Air  Force  sites.  By  mid-1975  MAST 
crews  had  flown  5,456  missions,  evacuating  5,819 
patients. 

MAST  is  a cooperative  effort  between  par- 
ticipating communities  and  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense; Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Transportation.  The  Army  heads  the  program  for 
DOD. 

Support  of  the  MAST  program  isn’t  the  only 
mission  for  the  Army  crews.  Their  primary  job  is 
providing  air  ambulance  support  to  their  military  post. 
No  unit  is  assigned  anywhere  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  providing  MAST  service. 

Civilian  communities  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  program  make  a formal  request  to  the  commander 
of  the  nearest  installation  having  a MAST-capable 


unit.  If  he  determines  that  participation  won’t  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  mission  and  won’t  compete  with 
local  commercial  surface  and  air  ambulance  services, 
the  commander  forwards  the  request.  A MAST  coor- 
dinating committee  consisting  of  Army  members  and 
local  medical  and  law  enforcement  officials  then  sub- 
mits an  operations  plan  and  request  for  activation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  final  approval. 

Communities  and  civilian  patients  pay  nothing 
for  MAST  flights.  However,  the  communities  must 
agree  to  purchase  any  specialized  equipment  required 
but  not  authorized.  A MAST  unit  receives  no  funds 
other  than  those  normally  provided  for  its  operation. 

The  3d  Platoon  has  been  stationed  at  Fort  Hood 
for  18  months.  On  81  MAST  missions  during  that 
period,  the  platoon  evacuated  79  patients.  Operating 
six  UHIH  “Huey”  helicopters  modified  for  air  am- 
bulance service,  the  unit  is  authorized  24  enlisted 
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Coping  with  emergencies  is  all 
in  a day’s  work  for  this 
heiicopter  crew  from  Fort  Hood. 
Clockwise  from  above:  civilian 
law  enforcement  and  hospital 
personnel  carry  an  incubator  to 
a waiting  chopper;  an  Army  pilot 
approaches  a car  accident  to 
remove  the  injured;  another  pilot 
checks  list  of  landing  sites  and 
navigational  aids;  the  incubator 
is  positioned  for  trip  to  a rural 
hospital;  crew  members 
inventory  medical  supplies. 


members,  3 commissioned  officers  and  9 warrant  of- 
ficers. Two  members  are  women — a crew  chief  and 
a medical  corpsman.  A flight  crew  consists  of  a pilot, 
co-pilot,  crew  chief  and  a medic. 

A primary  or  “first-up”  crew  works  an  8-hour 
shift  at  the  airfield.  Its  first  responsibility  is  evacuation 
of  injured  soldiers  from  the  Fort  Hood  ranges.  “We 
normally  don’t  know  the  location  of  the  accidents  until 
we’re  airborne,”  says  Captain  Merle  J.  Snyder,  pla- 
toon commander.  “Our  objective  is  to  get  off  the 
ground  within  2 minutes  of  the  time  we  receive  notifi- 
cation. Then  we  switch  to  the  range  control  radio 
frequency  and  they  give  us  the  location.” 

The  scramble  phone  rings  while  he’s  talking. 
A young  soldier  has  been  bitten  by  a rattlesnake  on 
a range  about  10  miles  from  the  airfield.  The  crew 
has  the  chopper  cranked  up  and  airborne  in  1 minute 
35  seconds.  They  pick  up  the  victim,  deliver  him  to 


Darnell  Army  Hospital  and  are  back  on  the  ground 
within  15  minutes.  They  take  along  the  dead  snake 
so  doctors  can  determine  what  serum  to  administer. 

A “second  up”  crew  is  also  at  the  airfield 
during  normal  duty  hours,  ready  to  respond  to  any 
MAST  request.  A third  crew  is  on  standby.  * 

The  “second  up”  crewmembers  are  not  re-  | 
quired  to  remain  at  the  airfield  after  duty  hours  and  , 
on  weekends  but  are  subject  to  immediate  call  if 
needed.  Members  of  a “third  up”  crew  are  also  on  . 
call.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  unit  volunteer  for  ' 
the  duty.  “We  don’t  have  to  worry  about  keeping 
top-notch  personnel,”  says  CPT  Snyder.  “We  have 
more  people  asking  to  be  assigned  than  we  can  possi- 
bly accept.” 

The  platoon  provides  MAST  service  to  com-  * 

munities  within  a 100-mile  radius  of  Fort  Hood.  | 

“There  are  approximately  79  small  rural  hospitals  in  . 
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the  area,”  CPT  Snyder  says.  “Most  of  our  flights 
involve  evacuation  of  critically  ill  or  injured  patients 
from  those  small  hospitals  where  they  probably  have 
only  a general  practitioner,  to  larger  hospitals  where 
highly  trained  specialists  and  sophisticated  life-sup- 
port equipment  are  available. 

“After  we  arrived  here  we  flew  to  100  com- 
munities and  briefed  hospital  staffs  and  local  govern- 
ment and  law  enforcement  officials  on  the  MAST 
program.  We  made  survey  flights  to  check  out  availa- 
ble landing  facilities,  navigational  aids,  course  bearing 
and  flight  time.  We  set  up  quick  reference  lists  of  key 
law  enforcement  and  medical  officials.” 

Pilot  information  booklets  have  been  put  to- 
gether and  each  aircraft  commander  has  a copy.  When 
the  crew  receives  a “scramble,”  precious  minutes 
aren’t  wasted  searching  for  charts  and  other  naviga- 
tional aids. 

The  “scramble”  phone  rings  in  three  places: 
in  the  platoon  alert  room,  Darnell  Army  Hospital 
emergency  clinic  and  the  dispatch  office  at  Gray  Army 
Airfield.  “We’re  tied  into  the  hospital  emergency 
clinic  so  doctors  there  can  advise  us  whether  the 
described  condition  is  serious  enough  to  warrant  an 
emergency  flight,”  CPT  Snyder  says. 

“They  also  advise  what  special  medical  equip- 
ment may  be  needed.  We  transport  a lot  of  premature 
babies.  And  since  many  of  the  small  hospitals  don’t 
have  an  obstetrician  or  the  special  incubators  re- 
quired, we  arrange  to  pick  up  the  necessary  equipment 
from  a larger  hospital. 

“It’s  also  important  to  make  sure  that  the  pa- 
tient will  be  admitted  upon  arrival.  We’re  talking 
about  money  here,”  CPT  Snyder  says.  “Many  hospi- 
tals are  concerned  about  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
patient’s  care.  In  one  situation,  we  were  told  that  the 
hospital  would  admit  the  patient  but  we  were  stacked 
up  in  the  hospital  corridor  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
a patient  on  a stretcher  before  they  admitted  him. 
Now  we  obtain  the  name  and  phone  number  of  the 
doctor  or  hospital  representative  before  we  launch.” 

While  the  pilot  is  obtaining  that  information, 
the  co-pilot  checks  the  weather  enroute  and  at  the 
destination.  If  the  distance  exceeds  the  helicopter’s 
normal  range,  or  if  they’ll  be  bucking  strong  head- 
winds, an  extra  fuel  cell  is  taken  along.  If  there’s  no 
airfield  at  the  site,  arrangements  are  made  for  pick-up 
at  a suitably  lighted  area.  Sometimes  automobile 
headlights  are  used  as  makeshift  floodlights. 

The  aircraft  commander  makes  the  final  deci- 
sion on  landing.  “It’s  the  same  with  weather  condi- 
tions,” CPT  Snyder  says.  “Our  mission  is  to  pick  up 
the  patient  and  get  him  to  proper  medical  care.  Our 
pilots  receive  intensive  training  in  night  flying  and 
flight  under  instrument  conditions.  But  we  can’t  risk 
the  lives  of  the  crew  or  damage  to  the  aircraft  by  flying 
into  a situation  where  it’s  likely  to  happen.  We  haven’t 
had  to  refuse  a mission  yet  because  of  conditions.” 

Pilots  assigned  to  MAST  units  receive  intensive 


first  aid  training  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Officers  attend  a 4- week  course 
and  warrant  officers  receive  5 weeks  of  instruction. 

Enlisted  crew  members  must  be  qualified  med- 
ical corpsmen  before  being  assigned  to  a MAST 
element.  They  receive  an  additional  3 to  4 weeks  of 
on-the-job  training  after  they’re  assigned.  They  also 
periodically  spend  2 weeks  working  at  the  Darnell 
Emergency  Clinic. 

Some  of  the  pilots,  crew  chiefs  and  medical 
corpsmen  also  volunteer  to  attend  a 12-week  Emer- 
gency Medical  Technicians  course  after  duty  hours 
at  Central  Texas  College  in  nearby  Killeen.  After 
completing  the  course  some  take  a state  test  and 
become  licensed  paramedics. 

Staff  Sergeant  Robert  Olson  is  one  crew  chief 
who  is  taking  the  course.  He  and  four  other  members 
of  the  unit  also  flew  medevac  missions  in  Vietnam. 

“Saving  lives  is  the  most  important  thing  in  our 
lives,”  he  says.  “Everybody  in  this  unit  has  to  want 
to  be  here.  I’m  a crew  chief  but  I’m  just  as  concerned 
about  the  patient’s  survival  as  the  medical  personnel 
on  board.  I remember  picking  up  a highway  accident 
victim  who  had  lost  a lot  of  blood.  The  corpsman  was 
applying  compress  bandages  when  the  patient  stopped 
breathing.  I was  able  to  handle  the  compresses  while 
he  gave  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.” 

Married  crewmembers  say  that  a MAST  as- 
signment places  an  extra  strain  on  family  life.  They 
never  know  when  they’ll  have  to  “scramble,”  or  when 
they’ll  return.  “Your  family  has  to  be  a part  of  this 
operation,”  says  CPT  Snyder.  “We  are  a very  close- 
knit  group  here.” 

Spend  an  evening  with  the  primary  crew  and 
you  see  what  he  means.  The  crewmembers’  wives 
have  brought  dinner  and  the  alert  room  becomes  a 
setting  for  a small  buffet.  The  children  are  also  there, 
watching  television  while  the  grown-ups  talk  about 
what  all  aviators  talk  about — flying.  The  “scramble” 
telephone  number  is  unlisted  but  someone  dials  it  by 
mistake.  When  it  rings,  food  and  family  are  forgotten. 
There  are  no  “goodbyes,”  or  “see-you-laters.”  One 
person  reaches  for  the  phone  and  the  other  crew- 
members are  half  way  out  to  the  parked  helicopter 
before  they  can  be  told  it’s  a wrong  number. 

They  return  to  finish  their  dinner,  but  while 
they’re  eating  and  talking,  you  notice  that  one  of  them 
is  never  more  than  an  arm’s  reach  from  that  phone. 
CPT  Snyder  sums  it  up:  “When  it  rings,  that  phone 
is  a call  for  help.  Some  of  us  flew  ‘dust-off’  duty  in 
Vietnam.  When  a call  crackled  over  the  radio  net  it 
meant  that  someone’s  life  depended  on  us. 

“We’re  still  saving  lives.  The  only  difference 
is  that  we  don’t  get  shot  at.  MAST  has  added  another 
dimension  to  our  operation.  Whether  it’s  a seriously 
injured  soldier  on  the  range,  a civilian  highway  acci- 
dent victim  or  a prematurely  born  infant,  we’re  saving 
lives.  We  wouldn’t  want  to  be  doing  anything  else.” 

f 
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Where  in  the  Army 
Are  You? 


2 

How  widely  have  you  traveled  in  this  mobile  modern  Army?  Two  well-known  landmarks 
located  on  or  near  stateside  Army  posts  are  pictured  above.  See  if  you  can  identify 
both  of  them. 


jbrtvords  & BackWords 


The  following  words  appear  forward,  backward,  up,  down  or 
diagonally  in  the  puzzle  below:  basic,  biologist,  lieutenant, 
brigade,  battalion,  rooster,  music,  recruit,  logistics,  tryst,  sol- 
diers, armor,  training,  infantry,  unite,  stone,  tenor,  rental,  motel, 
antic,  tennis,  below,  twine,  lunch.  How  many  can  you  find? 


NTNANETUE  I LR 
BAS  I CDLUNCHE 

TWI  NEAAAOSCT 
BIO  LOGISTICS 
TSOLD  I ERSNAO 
E I DCERLUYBEO 
NNE  I LBMARMOR 

WNOTENORTOTE 
FERN  I NFANTRY 
ATRA  I N I NGEAO 
RARECRU  I TLPB 


WORD  SCRAMBLE 

Here’s  a variation  on  the  scrambled  word  game:  Rearrange  the 
letters  in  each  of  the  seven  words  below  to  spell  another  word. 
(For  example,  the  letters  in  LIVE  also  spell  EVIL,  VILE  and  VEIL.) 
Now,  rearrange  the  first  letters  of  those  new  words  and  find 
the  location  of  the  landmark  at  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  this 
page. 

1.  BONER 5.  THING 

2.  MANGER 6.  NEARING 

.3.  OMEN 7.  LIED 

4.  LAIN 8.  "Fort " 


ENERGY  QUIZ  : 

From  the  "Casemate  Chronicle,”  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  ! 

* 

1.  Fluorescent  lights  conserve  more  energy  than  incandescent  ' 
bulbs?  True  or  false? 

2.  What  percentage  of  the  nation’s  electric  energy  do  residen-  ! 
tial  and  commercial  users  consume?  a.  10%  b.  25%  c.  30%  I 
d.  40% 

3.  A hot  water  faucet  which  leaks  one  drop  a second  adds  up 

to  how  many  gallons  a year?  [ 

4.  Turning  a light  on  and  off  uses  more  electricity  than  leaving  | 
it  on.  True  or  false? 

5.  On  the  highway,  which  speed  gives  the  greatest  gas  economy 
for  your  car? 


i 
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For  answers  see  page  55. 
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Story  and  photos  by 
SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


SPECIALIST  4 Harry  Beatfeet  was  down  in  the 
dumps.  He  sat  in  a grungy  little  bar  in  Anamoose, 
N.D.,  staring  into  his  fourth  boilermaker  of  the  even- 
ing, wondering  what  to  do  next. 

Three  months  ago  SP4  Beatfeet  went  AWOL 
from  his  unit  in  California.  Since  then  he’d  been 
bumming  across  the  country  working  at  odd  jobs. 

Earlier  in  the  day  he  had  been  fired  from  his 
latest  job — candling  eggs.  As  he  chug-a-lugged  the 
drink  and  left  the  bar,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  head 
home  to  Virginia  and  try  to  find  work  there. 

Harry  was  really  concentrating  as  he  drove 
down  the  highway,  but  the  centerline  kept  weaving 
back  and  forth.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  up 
with  it.  The  flashing  red  lights  and  howling  siren  that 
pulled  up  beside  him  nearly  scared  him  to  death. 

He  was  too  far  gone  to  be  concerned  when  the 
trooper  asked  for  his  driver’s  license  and  registration. 
When  told  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  spread-eagle,  he 
was  shocked  almost  sober.  The  trooper  told  him  he 
was  under  arrest  for  desertion  as  well  as  driving  while 
intoxicated. 
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If  Beatfeet  had  known  about  the  U.S.  Army 
Deserter  Information  Point  (USADIP)  at  Fort  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Ind.,  and  its  tie-in  to  the  FBI’s  National 
Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC)  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  chances  are  he  wouldn’t  have  tried  driving  after 
drinking  that  fourth  boilermaker — or  deserted  in  the 
first  place. 

On  the  29th  day  of  Harry’s  AWOL  his  status 
had  changed.  He  was  dropped  from  his  company’s 
rolls  as  a deserter  and  a Notice  of  Unauthorized 
Absence  (a  warrant  in  military  police  jargon)  was  sent 
to  USADIP. 

The  Deserter  Information  Point  immediately 
sent  the  warrant  to  its  verification  section  where  it 
was  checked  against 
Harry’s  “Alpha”  file. 

Since  his  official  records 
agreed  with  the  data  on  the 
warrant  and  showed  that 
he  was  indeed  AWOL  and 
not  on  duty  someplace 
else,  the  warrant  was  sent 
to  the  NCIC  section. 

The  NCIC  terminal 
operator  punched  Beat- 
feet’s  name,  date  of  birth 
and  Social  Security 
number  into  the  FBI’s 
NCIC  computer.  He  also 
included  Beatfeet’s  license 
plate  number  as  well  be- 
cause the  first  sergeant  had 
included  this  bit  of  infor- 
mation on  the  warrant.  It 
was  the  added  license 
number  that  was  Beat- 
feet’s  undoing. 

It’s  routine  proce- 
dure nowadays  for  the  po- 
lice to  run  a NCIC  check 
on  any  car  they  stop.  If 
they  don’t  get  a “hit”  from 
the  license  plate  number, 
they’ll  check  the  driver’s 
license  and  radio  in  the 
driver’s  name  and  birth- 
date  or  Social  Security  number.  If  the  driver’s  name 
is  in  the  NCIC  computer  one  of  these  combinations 
will  pull  it  out. 

But  let’s  just  suppose  Beatfeet  didn’t  drink 
those  four  boilermakers  and  made  it  back  to  Virginia 
without  being  picked  up.  USADIP’s  long  arm  is  wait- 
ing for  him  there  too. 

While  Beatfeet’s  vital  statistics  were  being  sent 
to  the  FBI’s  computer,  copies  of  the  warrant  were 
sent  to  various  police  agencies.  Five  copies  went  to 
the  FBI  and  one  to  the  chief  of  police  of  Beatfeet’s 
home  of  record.  The  county  sheriff  wasn’t  forgotten 
either.  If  Beatfeet’s  wife  or  immediate  relatives  live 
somewhere  other  than  at  his  home  of  record,  and  their 


addresses  are  listed  in  his  official  201  file,  warrants 
are  sent  to  police  in  that  area. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Johnny  Bass,  NCOIC  of 
the  Army’s  Deserter  Information  Point,  says,  "A  big 
percentage  of  deserters  are  picked  up  by  the  FBI. 

“The  county  sheriff’s  the  best  bet  though. 
Chances  are  he’ll  hear  about  it  when  Joe  Blow  gets 
back  home  and  then  it’s  just  a matter  of  picking  him 
up.” 

While  the  deserter  cools  his  heels  in  jail,  the 
nearest  military  installation,  or  USADIP,  will  be 
called  to  re-verify  that  the  soldier  is  a deserter.  He 
is  held  until  he’s  picked  up  by  the  military  police.  They 
take  him  to  a nearby  Personnel  Control  Facility  (PCF). 

“Once  the  deserter 
is  apprehended  we  want  to 
get  him  out  of  the  system 
as  soon  as  possible.  So  the 
provost  marshal  at  the 
PCF  sends  us  a DA  Form 
3826,  Return  to  Military 
Control.  We  then  send  a 
cleared  warrant  to 
everyone  who  received  the 
original  warrant.  The  sol- 
dier is  also  taken  out  of  the 
FBI’s  NCIC,”  says  SFC 
Bass. 

How  effective  is  the 
Army’s  Deserter  Informa- 
tion Point?  When  USADIP 
was  formed  in  1972  there 
were  more  than  30,000 
records  of  Army  deserters 
on  file.  Today  there  are 
approximately  7,000. 
USADIP’s  24-hour-a-day 
operation  returns  from  200 
to  1,000  deserters  a week 
to  Army  control,  while  it 
enters  about  half  that 
many  new  cases  into  the 
system. 

A portion  of  the  re- 
duction can  be  attributed 
to  the  President’s  clem- 
ency program.  (See  “Time  Runs  Out,”  January  '75 
SOLDIERS.)  Also,  with  the  Army’s  expeditious  dis- 
charge program,  commanders  can  weed  out  unsuitable 
soldiers  early  in  their  enlistment.  Both  programs  are 
a factor  in  the  decreased  number  of  deserters.  It’s 
also  a fact  that  USADIP,  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  modern  technology  are  highly  effective  in  catching 
deserters. 

A soldier  may  desert  for  any  number  of  per- 
sonal reasons.  He  may  evade  being  caught  for  weeks, 
sometimes  years.  But  when  he  deserts  he  should  be 
aware  that,  someday,  somewhere,  when  he  least  ex- 
pects it,  USADIP’s  long  arm  will  reach  out  and — 
GOTTCHA!  ^ 


/ 

Box  Score: 

Army  vs  Deserters 


ARMY 

TOTAL 

PERCENTAGE 
OF  ARMY 

YEAR 

STRENGTH 

DESERTERS 

STRENGTH 

1972 

810,960 

30,000 

3.69 

1973 

801,015 

20,000 

2.49 

1974 

783,330 

12,500 

1.59 

1975 

784,333 

7,300 

.93 

SFC  Bass  checks  a card  file  containing  names 
and  addresses  of  more  than  5,000  city  police  and 
county  sheriffs. 
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NCIC — Rapid  Response  Network 


IF  YOU’VE  watched  a TV  policeman  on  “Adam 
12”  or  “Police  Story”  call  for  “wants  or  war- 
rants” on  a car  they’ve  stopped,  then  you  have 
a general  idea  how  the  system  that  caught 
SP4  Harry  Beatfeet  works. 

The  National  Crime  Information  Center 
(NCIC)  is  a computerized  system,  set  up  and 
financed  by  the  FBI,  to  give  both  you  and  the 
cops  an  edge  over  the  robbers. 

The  original  NCIC  communications  network 
began  in  January  1967  and  involved  15  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  one  FBI  field  of- 
fice. Its  computer  tapes  stored  the  names  of 
wanted  persons,  stolen  vehicles,  license 
plates  and  guns,  and  stolen  articles  identifia- 
ble by  serial  numbers. 

The  network  has  been  expanded  to  86  law 
enforcement  terminals  and  to  terminals  in  all 
FBI  field  offices.  NCIC  service  is  now  provided 
to  the  50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Canada 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

More  items  have  also  been  added  to  the 
computer’s  files.  In  July  1975  the  tapes  con- 
tained the  names  of  154,768  wanted  persons; 
859,197  stolen  vehicles;  316,456  stolen  li- 
cense plates;  889,767  stolen,  missing  or  re- 
covered guns;  11,901  stolen  boats;  1,612,372 


stolen  securities  and  607,067  computerized 
criminal  histories. 

Every  police  officer  in  the  country  has 
access  to  these  files  via  their  car  radio. 

In  1968  NCIC  averaged  19,194  transactions 
a day.  These  increased  to  145,949  a day  in 
1974  and  are  still  climbing.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that,  thanks  to  computers  and  high 
speed  transmission  lines,  queries  are  still  an- 
swered in  22  seconds  or  less. 

You,  too,  have  access  to  some  of  these  files 
through  your  local  provost  marshal. 

For  instance,  someone  offers  you  a super 
good  deal  on  a rifle,  used  car,  boat  or  color 
television  set.  In  fact  it’s  such  a good  buy  you 
think  the  item  may  be  “hot.” 

You  can  check  it  out  by  taking  the  serial 
number  of  the  item  and  asking  your  provost 
marshal  to  ran  a NCIC  check  on  it.  If  it’s  been 
stolen  you’ll  know  about  it  before  you  lose  any 
hard-earned  money. 

NCIC  is  also  a good  reason  for  you  to  record 
the  serial  numbers  of  any  guns,  boats,  vehi- 
cles, securities  or  color  television  sets  you 
own.  If  they’re  stolen,  the  serial  numbers  can 
be  entered  into  NCIC,  improving  your  chances 
of  getting  them  back.  A 
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BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Army  will  have  Airborne  and  Special 
Forces  vacancies  in  420  MOSs  at  various 
grade  levels  in  FY  1977. . .MILPERCEN 
message  0415002  December  1975  contains 
MOS  list... Check  AR  614-200  for  details. 


• Recent  Army  survey  shows  married 
soldiers  rate  medical  care  as  most  valu- 
able non-monetary  benefit. . .commissary 
privileges  second ...  on-post  housing  a 
close  third. 


• Soldiers  may  have  to  pay  rent  for 
government  housing,  utilities,  mainte- 
nance calls  ...  bachelors  may  receive  BAQ 
payment  and  have  option  of  living  on  or 
off  post... if  study  proposed  by  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  is  approved. 


• Army's  Organ  Transplant  Service  need^ 
donors ...  25  different  tissues  and  organs 
can  be  transplanted .. .write  American 
Medical  Association,  535  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  111.  60610  for  information  on 
needs,  procedures  and  legal  matters.  ^ 

• Automation  has  struck  again. . .Army's . 
last  manual  telephone  system  has  been 
replaced  by  dial  system  at  Fort  Drum, 
N.Y....no  more  "number  please." 

• Look  out  O.J.!  Halfback  Shirley 
Nelson  scored  four  touchdowns  on  runs  oi 
41,  20,  33  and  46  yards  to  spark  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  to  easy  29-7  win  over  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky....and  XVIII  Airborne  Corpj 
Women's  Flag  Football  Championship. 


CONSUMERS  CORNER 


□ Cut  your  home  heating  fuel  bill  by  10  percent ...  re- 
duce normal  7 0-degree  setting  to  68... you 'll  conserve 
fuel  and  improve  your  family's  health. . .Chart , right, 
shows  percentage  of  cost  for  each  degree  of  heat  above 
and  below  70... if  you  keep  temperature  at  75,  you're 
paying  25  percent  more  than  you  should. 


□ Federal  Trade  Commission  now  requires  domestic  mail 
order  firms  to  fill  orders  within  30  days  or  offer  con- 
sumers  their  money  back... rule  pertains  to  merchandise... 
services,  magazines,  COD  orders  are  excluded. 


□ Official  1976  Bicentennial  commemorative  medal  now  on 
sale... $3. 50  for  bronze,  $15  for  silver ...  authorized  by 
Congress,  produced  by  U.S.  Mint... order  from  ARBA,  Box 
1976,  San- Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 


□ Underinflated  tires  can  decrease  fuel  economy  by  as 
much  as  one  mile  per  gallon. 
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□ April  15  is  the  deadline  for  filing 
Vour  1975  Federal  income  tax  return. . . 
June  15  if  you're  stationed  outside  U.S, 
and  Puerto  Rico... most  state  income 
3xes  due  same  time  (see  page  27). 


f you  were  hospitalized  or  on  con- 
Jfescent  leave  for  more  than  3 0 days 
.lie  on  active  duty  last  year,  you 
ly  exclude  part  of  your  income  as  sick 
lay... follow  IRS  Form  2440  using  a 7- 
iay  work  week. 


J Try  income  averaging  if  you  reenlisted 
Ln  1975  and  don't  want  to  pay  an  extra 
Large  tax  on  your  bonus .. .complete  Sched- 
ile  G and  check  that  block  on  Form  1040. 


□ Also,  you  can  deduct  15  cents  a mile 
for  travel  between  your  Army  job  and 
part-time  employment ...  count  only  days 
worked  at  both  jobs... don't  include  trip 
home  to  change  clothes  or  eat. 

□ See  last  month's  SOLDIERS  for  more 
Federal  income  tax  tips. 

□ Handbook  on  Retirement  Services  for 
Army  Personnel  and  Their  Families  (DA 
Pamphlet  600-5)  now  on  sale... price  is 
$2 . 50 . . .order  from  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


□ Change  1,  DA  Pamphlet  210-1,  "U.S. 
Army  Installations  and  Major  Activities" 
contains  "need  to  know"  info  about  over- 
seas posts ...  lists  nearest  town,  APO, 
major  command  jurisdiction,  and  command- 
er's address ...  available  at  battalion 
headquarters  and  above... or  for  $2.26 
(26  cents  for  each  extra  copy)  from 
Army  AG  Publications  Center,  2800  East- 
ern Blvd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21220 


Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  a Nation 

Feb.  1,  1944 — The  7th  Infantry  Division  (Bayonet) 
began  its  drive  against  the  Japanese  on  their  clos- 
est major  installation  to  the  U.S.,  Kwajalein  Island 
in  the  Pacific  . . . Feb.  2,  1901 — The  Army  Nurse 
Corps  was  officially  established  . . . Feb.  4, 1901 — 
Army  surgeon,  Colonel  William  C.  Gorgas,  began 
his  campaign  to  wipe  out  yellow  fever  in  Havana 
. . . Feb.  8, 1918 — First  issue  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  published  in  Paris  . . . Feb.  11,  1958 — One  of 
the  Signal  Corps’  weather  balloons  established  a 
world  altitude  record  of  146,000  feet  . . . Feb.  13, 
1944 — GEN  Eisenhower  was  named  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  the  European  Theater  . . . 
Feb.  14,  1903 — Congress  established  a General 
Staff  Corps  and  provided  for  a Chief  of  Staff  . . . 
Feb.  15,  1898 — U.S.S.  Maine  was  blown  up  in  Ha- 
vana harbor  . . . Feb.  18,  1861 — Jefferson  Davis, 
former  Secretary  of  War,  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  the  first  president  of  the  Confederacy  . . . Feb. 
23, 1847 — GEN  Santa  Anna’s  forces  were  repulsed 
by  GEN  Zachary  Taylor’s  men  in  the  Battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  one  of  the  important  engagements  of 
the  Mexican  War . . . Feb.  24, 1779 — George  Rogers 
Clark,  older  brother  of  William — the  famous  leader 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expeditions — recaptured  the 
British  garrison  at  Vincennes,  Ind.  . . . Feb.  28, 
1937 — Floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River 
valleys  reached  their  peak.  Army  engineers  assist- 
ed in  the  emergency  and  later  built  dams  and 
levees  which  contained  future  floods. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINDBENDERS  (page  50) 

Where  in  the  Army  Are  You:  1.  Outside  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry 
School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  2.  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.  That’s  the 
Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge  in  the  background.  Word  Scramble: 
1.  Borne  2.  German  3.  Nome  4.  Nail  5.  Night  6.  Earning  7.  Idle 
8.  Fort  Benning.  Energy  Quiz:  1.  True.  Fluorescent  lights  save 
both  money  and  watts  since  they  produce  more  light  per  watt 
and  produce  less  heat.  2.  30  percent  3.  650  gallons  4.  False 
5.  This  varies  among  models  but  usually  it’s  between  50  and 
60  miles  per  hour. 
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EPMS  One-fourth  of  Army's  enlisted  force  is  now  under  Enlisted  ^ 

Personnel  Management  System  (EPMS) ...  five  career  manage- 
ment fields  (CMFs)  brought  under  EPMS  Oct.  1,  1975... 
remaining  CMFs  to  be  integrated  by  Oct.  1,  1977.  , 


Misconceptions 


Education  Goais 


Feedback  to  DA  from  field  reveals  vast  majority  of  NCOs 
consider  EPMS  basically  sound  and  acceptable. . . However , 
many  NCOS  have  misconceptions  about  program  in  four 
areas:  educational  goals;  qualitative  management  (QMP) ; 
Noncommissioned  Officers  Education  System  (NCOES) ; and  ^ 
Year  Group  Management.  Here  are  the  facts  from  DA; 


y ' s 


# You  don't  need  two  years  college  for  promotion  to  top 
grades ...  Only  mandatory  requirement  for  promotion  to  E6 
or  higher  is  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent. . .Demon- 
strated performance  and  potential  to  move  up  are  more 
important  than  college  education. .. Select  rate  by  latest 
E9  board  was  same  for  E8s  with  or  without  college  credits. 


QMP  • QMP  is  not  inflexible  "up  or  out"  scheme  tied  to  pro- 

motion system. . .It  is  a quality  control  program  tied  to 
reenlistment  eligibility  which  apply  at  ETS... Local  com- 
mander has  generous  waiver/appeal  authority  to  keep 
"good  NCOs"  in  Army... Since  May  1974  only  2.6  percent  of 
records  screened  by  DA  were  identified  for  bar  to  reen- 
listment ..  .DA  later  approved  27  percent  of  commanders' 
appeals  in  behalf  of  NCOs. 


NCOES 


Year  Group  Program 


# No  formal  educational  requirements  established  by  DA 
for  Primary  and  Basic  NCO  Courses ...  Only  high  school 
level  required  for  Advanced  NCO  Course  and  Sergeants 
Major  Academy. 


• Year  Group  Management  Program  was  set  up  in  August 
1975  to  improve  NCO  career  progression  and  control  num- 
ber of  NCOS  in  a year  group  without  having  an  NCO  RIF... 

DA  has  no  plan  or  desire  to  eliminate  fully  qualified 
career  NCOs ...  However , as  unit  structure  changes  some 
qualified  soldiers  may  be  asked  to  retrain  in  another  MOS . 


Competition 

56 


# While  quality  performance  and  advancement  potential  are  ■ 
key  to  promotion. . .competition  for  stripes  is  keen... 
additional  education  could  give  you  that  "racer's  edge." 
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“USO — Wherever  They  Go”  has  been  the  slogan  of  the 
United  Service  Organization  (USO)  since  1941.  USO 
troupes  featuring  the  greats  of  the  entertainment  world 
and  hundreds  of  lesser-known  performers  made  that 
slogan  come  true.  Soldiers  who  served  in  such  places 
as  Normandy,  Tarawa  and  Karachi;  Pusan,  Seoul  and 
Uijongbu;  and  Saigon,  Tay  Ninh  and  Utapao  echo  the 
sentiment. 

For  more  than  three  decades  comedian  Bob  Hope 
has  been  one  of  the  entertainers  carrying  the  USO 
banner  to  remote  duty  stations.  Hope  made  his  debut 
on  the  USO  overseas  circuit  in  1943  at  New  Caledonia 
in  the  Pacific  Theater.  He  “pulled”  four  overseas  tours 
during  World  War  II  and  went  on  to  become  that 
“something  special”  in  the  Christmas  stockings  of 
American  soldiers  overseas  for  23  consecutive  holiday 
seasons. 

His  rapid-fire  quips  had  a way  of  making  soldiers 
forget  the  misery  of  frozen  fox-holes,  the  heat  of  Asian 
jungles  or  the  loneliness  of  hospital  wards. 

When  the  Vietnam  War  ended  Hope  finally  “came 
home.”  He  made  his  last  overseas  Christmas  tour  in 
1972.  He’s  still  in  there  pitching  though,  as  the  USO 
regroups  to  accommodate  a new  type  of  soldier — the 
young  volunteer  and  his  family  (See  “USO — A Friend 
In  Need,  ” page  18.)  During  the  past  Christmas  season, 
Hope  flew  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  appear  before  a 
Congressional  committee.  There  he  spoke  on  the  USO’s 
behalf  and  then  entertained  patients  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  and  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

USO  is  presently  experiencing  financial  troubles. 
But  “Old  Ski-Nose”  is  in  the  front  rank  carrying  the 
torch  for  USO,  headlining  benefit  galas  in  its  behalf  at 
the  drop  of  a golf  club. 

Thanks  for  the  memories.  Bob.  It’s  nice  to  know 
that  there’s  great  “Hope”  for  USO. 


Actress  Patrician  Price  joins  Bob  Hope  during  a 
special  holiday  show  for  patients  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Martin  R.  Hoffmann  GEN  Fred  C.  Weyand  MG  L.  Gordon  Hill,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  U S.  Army  Chief  of  Information 
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MoV©-lt-YourS0lf  Army's  "move-it-yourself " program  now  in  effect  CONUS- 

wide. . , Soldiers  can  use  rental  trucks  or  trailers  to 
move  household  goods  to  next  duty  station  at  government 
expense  rather  than  have  commercial  carrier  do  it . . . see 
your  transportation  officer  for  details  of  program. . . 


Redeye  Identifier  Combat  arms  soldiers  with  infantry,  armor,  engineer  and 

Vulcan  MQSs  will  lose  their  Redeye  operations  skill 
identifier  (R6) . . .Only  Chaparral  crewmen  (MOS  16P)  will 
use  Redeye  skill  identifier ...  Soldiers  in  affected  MOSs 
may  ask  to  be  reclassified  as  Chaparral  crewmen ...  send 
requests  through  channels  to  reach  MILPERCEN  by  Sept.  30 


Ma9istrate  Program  Magistrate  program  expands  Army-wide. . .Magistrates  are 

Army  lawyers  who  review  pretrial  confinement  to  insure 
legal  requirements  are  met. ..If  magistrate  finds  con- 
tinued pretrial  confinement  isn't  needed,  he  may  direct 
release  of  confined  person. 


Medical  School  uniformed  services  University  of  Health  Sciences  starts 

first  class  August  1976 ...  Soldiers  and  civilians  may 
apply  for  4-year  medical  education .. .Must  have  BA  degree 
in  Science  and  have  taken  Medical  College  Admission  Test 
...Write  Director  of  Admission,  USUHS,  6917  Arlington 
Road,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014,  for  applications. 
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• New  "Speedgun  II"  radar  unit,  left, 
can  be  hand-held  or  vehicle-mounted... 
Can  determine  speed  of  oncoming  vehicle 
even  when  used  in  moving  vehicle. 


• New  DA  Circular  600-5  reemphasizes 
right  of  soldiers  and  DA  civilians  to 
correspond  with  congressmen. . .However, 
soldiers  are  encouraged  to  seek  help 
from  within  chain  of  command  first... 
Letters  normally  come  back  to  local 
commanders  for  follow-up  assistance. 


• Women  officers,  officer  candidates, 
and  ROTC  and  West  Point  cadets  now  take 
individual  weapons  training  on  same  ba- 
sis as  males  under  Army's  new  program. 
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# TRADOC  is  restructing  basic  NCOES . . . 
Will  conduct  basic  course  in  divisional 
NCO  academies  for  infantry,  field  artil- 
lery, armor,  air  defense,  and  engineers 
...Will  reduce  AIT  course  lengths  and 
start  resident  technical  courses  at 
service  schools  for  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  skills. 


• U.S.  Army  Field  Band  and  Soldier 
Chorus  celebrate  30th  anniversary  March 
^...Organized  to  tell  Americans  about 
?^rmy  traditions  and  achievements,  they 
have  given  concerts  in  every  state. 


I Surcharge  for  bad  checks  at  Post  Ex- 
::hange  is  now  $10. 


P "Frisbee  Flinger"  is  soldiers'  nick- 
lame  for  XM128  Portable  Land  Mine  Dis- 
3enser , right... Can  hurl  different  types 
3f  mines  according  to  preselected  mine- 
field patterns  and  densities .. .Mounts  on 
1-ton  trailer ...  Still  undergoing  tests. 

AARCH  1976 


• FLASH , left,  is  latest  in  flame  wea- 
pons . . . fires  encapsulated  rounds... 
effective  against  fortified  positions 
and  vehicles  up  to  750  meters... re- 
places portable  flame  thrower ... SGT 
Bruno  Urbaniak,  3d  Armored  Division, 
Germany,  demonstrates. 


# DA  civilian  suggestions  saved  gov- 
ernment $59.8  million  in  FY  75... 
soldiers ' suggestions  netted  another 
$9.7  million  in  savings. 


• Enlisted  Test  Activity  is  being 
established  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va . , to 
manage  Army's  Enlisted  Skill  Qualifi- 
cation Test  (SQT)  program. .. SQT  re- 
places current  MOS  testing  system. 

• Fifty  Minnesota  Army  National 
Guardsmen  received  two  weeks  of  skiing, 
winter  survival  and  guerrilla  tactics 
training  in  Norway  in  February ...  Mem- 
bers of  Norwegian  Home  Guard  received 
similar  training  in  Minnesota. 


(Continued  on  page  54) 


TURNED  OFF 

With  the  many  manifest  innova- 
tions prevalent  in  the  Army  of  the 
70s,  creating  a distinct  "neo-civil- 
ian atmosphere,"  the  subject  of  sep- 
arate ration  allowances  for  single 
enlisted  men  and  women  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked. 

There  are  many  CIs  who  are  def- 
initely turned  off  to  Army  food  and 
in  turn  purchase  food  at  civilian 
snack  bars,  supermarkets,  and/or 
the  mobile  vendor. . .no  more  than  a 
"four-wheeled  bandit. " The  money 
comes  out  of  their  own  pockets  and 
with  high-riding  inflation  being 
what  it  is. . .well,  need  I say  more? 

Another  reason  for  the  all  needed 
reevaluation  of  "Meal  Card, 
3-squares-a-day"  syndrome  of  the 
Old  Army,  is  that  many  people  eat 
"lightly"  or  "skip"  one  meal  a day. 

This  sad  state  of  affairs  is  com- 
pounded further  by  the  5-day  work 
week  wherein  the  greater  majority 
of  CIs  leave  post  for  the  weekends, 
and  then  due  to  the  arrangement 
find  themselves  forfeiting  six  meals 
in  two  days. 

An  approach  toward  something 
more  equitable  is  in  order.  A more 
workable,  flexible  arrangement 
should  and  can  be  set  in  motion. 

SP4  Franklin  J . Lamberti 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

FOR  EMPHASIS 

In  reference  to  part  Via,  EER  and 
SEER,  could  you  clarify  what  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  reviewer 
when  the  reviewer  checks  "My  re- 
view results  in  action  indicated  by 
inclosures . " 

In  other  words,  what  is  this 
block  all  about  and  what  could  be 
in  the  inclosures? 

LTC  Vernon  Peel 

APO  New  York 


On  a separate  sheet  of  paper  you 
may  add  comments  emphasizing  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  report  in 
Section  E through  J . The  comments 
may  be  used  to  enforce  either  posi- 
tive or  negative  ratings. 

MISPLACED  DECIMAL 

Reference  the  January  1976  arti- 
cle on  "Taxes,"  page  33,  schedule 
A6B,  under  Med/Dental  Expenses, 
line  8;  the  figure  is  $3671 .00. 
WRONG!  $367.10. 

Having  assisted  many  of  my  fel- 
low soldiers  to  insure  they  get  back 
what  they  deserve  on  yearly  taxes, 

I know  there  are  some  who  will  see 
the  mistake  above  and  not  look  into 
it  further.  By  doing  so,  they  will 
lose  tax  dollars.  For  these  people, 

I would  like  to  see  additional  infor- 
mation on  this. 

For  those  of  us  who  use  said 
block  and  have  already  filed,  I'm 
sure  we'll  recover  from  the  mild 
heart  attacks  caused  when  first 
casually  eyeing  said  form. 

CPT  Richard  A.  Green 

Fort  Lee,  Va . 

You're  right!  Even  when  the 
IRS  checked  the  forms  for  us,  they 
overlooked  the  misplaced  decimal 
point.  Conseguentiy , in  the  ex- 
ample, lines  10  and  35  should  be 
$3,  803.  90  and  line  40,  $6,  003.  90. 


HAIRY  ECONOMICS 

In  December  a letter  from  SSC 
Steve  F.  Vasquez,  "Recommends 
Training"  stated  that  soldiers  are 
"paid  to  enforce  the  Army  regula- 
tions and  not  to  degrade  them  or 
whine  about  them." 

It  was  just  such  an  attitude  of 
blind  obedience  that  led  to  Mai  Lai. 

My  concern,  however,  is  not 


with  SSC  Vasquez's  letter,  but  with 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  controversy 
over  the  Army's  haircut  policy  and/ 
or  regulations,  an  important  argu- 
ment has  been  overlooked . Certain- 
ly I care  about  identification  with 
my  peers,  but  my  greatest  dread  is 
being  readily  identifiable  by  local 
businesspersons  and  therefore  plac- 
ed at  their  mercies.  The  second  I 
enter  any  business  establishment, 
my  profession  is  known.  It  is  an 
experience  that  is  common  to  most 
young  soldiers,  officers  and  en- 
listed alike.  Senior  officers  and 
NCOS  have  difficulty  relating  to 
this  experience  because  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted norm  among  their  contempor- 
aries to  have  closely  cropped  hair. 

The  quiet  contempt  and  open  ridi- 
cule (referred  to  by  CPT  Sherrard 
in  December  SOLDIERS)  is  certainly 
painful,  but  the  susceptibility  to 
economic  exploitation  makes  the 
haircut  standard  unbearable. 

2LT  John  L.  Arntz 

Fort  Riley,  Kans. 


PROJECT  PRIDE 

It  does  my  heart  good  to  read 
about  Fort  Polk  and  their  "Project 
PRIDE"  (Dec.  '75)  . It  shows  some- 
body is  getting  some  good  out  of 
the  "New  All-Volunteer  Army." 

If  I may  be  allowed  to  quote  our 
most  recent  SOP. . . "Attendance  at 
non-military  classes  is  not  author- 
ized during  a person's  duty  hours 
..."  This,  unfortunately,  is  what 
most  of  us  in  the  service  have  to 
contend  with.  It  has  been  the  same 
at  all  my  previous  duty  stations. 
What  about  those  of  us  who  are  not 
in  the  combat  arms  and  actually 
have  to  work  for  a living  whether 
we  are  at  war  or  not!  ? ! HELP! 

Name  Withheld 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we  re  covering — or  those  you  think  we  should.  Please 
stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We  ll  honor  a request  to  withhold 
your  name  if  you  desire  and  the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one  but  we  ll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


BLACK  SOLDIER  UPDATE 

I have  just  completed  reading 
with  interest  and  pleasure  your  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  January  '76 
issue  titled  "Black  Soldier  Update." 

MSC  Nat  Dell's  perceptive  and 
enlightened  treatment  of  the  Army's 
Equal  Opportunity/Race  Relations 
Programs  is  applauded.  In  my 
opinion  his  candid  and  incisive 
article  should  be  on  the  required 
reading  list  for  all  commanders. 

COL  Robert  W.  Dews 

Defense  Race  Relations  Institute 


IT’S  “ACTIVE  ” 

I believe  that  all  Guard  and  Re- 
serve members  were  grateful  for 
your  Daily  Drill  Pay  table  on  page 
54  of  the  December  '75  issue.  How- 
ever, the  table  is  incorrect  in  one 
respect. . . . 

The  mistake:  Your  table  (fourth 
section)  says  "Commissioned  Offi- 
cers with  Over  4 Years  Enlisted 
Service."  It  should  say  ". . .Over 
4 Years'  Active  Enlisted  Service.  " 
Those  "mustangs"  with  significant 
enlisted  service  in  the  Guard  or 
Reserve  and  whose  Active  Duty 
doesn't  total  4 years  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  01E,  02E,  or  03E  pay,  and 
will  have  to  pay  back  the  difference 
when  the  error  is  caught. 

MAJ  Cerrit  E.  VanWissink,  USAR 

Mt.  Prospect,  III . 

Thanks  for  clarifying  this  point. 


BREAKING  TRUST 

I find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  American  people,  as  represen- 
ted by  the  Congress,  can  with  a 
clear  conscience  enact  laws  that 
reduce  benefits  for  members  of  the 
active  duty  Armed  Forces.  I re- 
alize that  the  military  community 


is  thought  of  by  some  people  as  a 
necessary  evil,  that  a strong  Army 
is  needed  only  in  time  of  war,  and 
that  this  is  not  such  a time.  How- 
ever, for  that  small  nucleus  of  ca- 
reer commissioned,  warrant,  and 
noncommissioned  officers,  their 
military  career  is  not  thought  of  as 
a function  of  the  current  world 
political  situation . 

It  boils  down  to  trust.  Because  a 
member  of  the  military  does  not 
have  a written  guarantee  of  the 
benefits  he  or  she  will  receive,  he 
must  depend  on,  or  put  his  trust 
in,  the  Congress  to  "look  after  him" 
as  a union  would  if  he  were  a civil- 
ian. If  the  Congress  continues  to 
pursue  its  current  course  of  action 
concerning  military  benefits,  my 
only  comment  is,  "They  are  guilty 
of  breaking  trust."  What  trust? 

The  trust  that  the  retirement  plan 
that  was  in  effect  ten  years  ago 
when  I enlisted  would  be  in  effect 
ten  years  from  now  when  I am  elig- 
ible. The  trust  that  my  Post 


“If  you  were  a civilian  those  eighteen 
shots  would  cost  you  at  least  29  bucks! 
Can't  you  even  say  thank  you'?’’ 


Exchange  and  Commissary  privi- 
leges would  continue  for  the  dura- 
tion of  my  service  to  the  country. 
The  trust  that  my  educational  bene- 
fits would  be  available  after  I retire. 
And  the  trust  that  I would  not  be 
forgotten  I 

CPT  LeRoy  C.  Laine,  Jr. 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


KNOW  YOUR  DIVISIONS 

Reference  January  issue,  page 
25,  "Know  Your  Divisions."  That's 
a good  quiz  subject  and  a good  top- 
ic for  someone  to  do  some  home- 
work on! 

The  101st  patch  lacks  the  Air- 
borne tab  to  make  it  complete. 

Your  answer  is  wrong  too.  They 
are  " (Air  Assault)  . " 

To  use  your  words  ". . .the 
shoulder  patch  is. . .a  source  of 
pride."  I wore  it,  I'm  still  proud 
of  it,  and  I thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "Feedback." 

George  E . Hicks 

Fort  Monroe,  Va . 

POWER  FAILURE 

Regards  your  article  on  ENIAC 
in  the  January  issue.  Seems  as 
though  someone  pulled  the  plug 
too  early.  The  writer  should  have 
used  it  to  calculate  the  number  of 
computations.  My  computer  figures 
this  to  be  a total  of  866,408,400,000 
instead  of  the  figure  stated. 

Although  the  magazine  is  pri- 
marily for  the  military,  we  civil- 
ians enjoy  reading  it  too.  Thanks 
for  a good  publication. 

Thomas  Kennedy 

White  Sands,  N.  Mex. 

You're  right.  Must  have  been  a 
power  failure  when  ive  computed 
our  total . Thank  you. 
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MASTER  SERGEANT  DICK  LARSEN,  USAF,  is  as- 
signed to  Headquarters,  Allied  Forces  Central  Europe 
in  The  Netherlands.  He  Is  also  author  of  “Diary  of  an 
Alcoholic”  and  “Queen's  Own  Highlanders"  In  the 
July  and  September  '75  SOLDIERS. 


Initial  elements  will  begin  moving 
this  month  for  Brigade  76  in  Wies- 
baden, Germany.  The  3,800-man 
Brigade  16  is  being  formed  with 
units  primarily  from  the  4th  In- 
fantry Division  (Mechanized)  at 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  and  one  bat- 
talion from  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, Fort  Riley,  Kans. — ^News 
release. 


WHAT  DO  a wrist  badge,  a sol- 
diers’ union  and  multilingual  forms 
have  in  common  with  the  Brigade 
76  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  to 
northern  Europe?  A lot.  They’re 
just  three  small  examples  of  the 
unusual  features  of  military  life 
among  allied  soldiers  who  share  the 
area  in  which  Brigade  76  will 
operate  during  the  unit’s  6-month 
stay  in  Northern  Germany. 

Brigade  76  will  deploy  to 
Europe  to  gain  combat  proficiency 
in  its  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization (NATO)  role.  However, 
American  soldiers  will  get  the 
chance  to  gain  a good  insight  into 
other  NATO  armies  and  their  ap- 
proach to  military  service.  It 
should  be  the  opportunity  of  a life- 
time. 

To  start  with,  the  entire  na- 
tional military  flavor  is  going  to  be 
different  from  anything  Americans 
in  Germany  may  be  used  to.  The 
Brigade  will  be  stationed  in  the 
Northern  Army  Group  (NORTH- 
AG)  area,  the  counterpart  of 
Central  Army  Group  to  which  U.S. 
Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  is  as- 
signed. 

Four  nations  contribute 
forces  to  NORTHAG:  Belgium,  1st 
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Joining  the  United  States  in  contributing  forces  to  Brigade  76 
are,  clockwise  from  left:  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
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^ Belgian  Corps  with  two  divisions; 
The  Netherlands,  1st  Netherlands 
Corps  with  two  divisions,  of  which 
one  brigade  is  based  in  Germany; 
the  United  Kingdom,  1st  British 
Corps  with  three  divisions;  and 
West  Germany,  1st  German  Corps 
with  four  divisions. 

The  individual  national 
characteristics  of  the  assigned 
forces  should  prove  interesting 
study  for  Americans.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Dutch  Army. 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  you 
see  a Dutch  private  and  general 
exchange  a polite  hello  rather  than 
salute  when  they  meet.  The  tradi- 
tional (and  previously  mandatory) 
saluting  between  officers  and  en- 
listed men  is  now  a matter  of  per- 
sonal choice. 

Also,  don’t  be  surprised  if 
that  soldier  has  hair  down  to  his 


Counterclockwise  from 
below:  Belgian  soldiers 
fix  demolition  charges 
during  a training  exer- 
cise, two  British  infan- 
trymen man  the  Carl 
Gustav  anti-tank  weap- 
on and  three  Belgians 
survey  the  situation  from 
a Leopard  battle  tank. 
The  map  shows  NATO 
forces  in  Germany. 
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shoulders  and  a full  beard.  All  rules 
governing  hair  have  been  abol- 
ished, and  Dutch  soldiers  are  now 
the  longest-haired  of  any  NATO 
force  in  the  Central  Region. 

The  drastic  change  in  Dutch 
military  life  is  a direct  product  of 
perhaps  its  most  unusual  feature — 
the  soldiers’  union.  The  union  is 
officially  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  draws  its  members 
from  all  enlisted  ranks.  Union 
leadership  is  handled  by  soldiers 
who  work  full-time  at  their  union 
job.  Dues  are  deducted  from  a sol- 
dier’s monthly  pay. 

But  don’t  draw  the  wrong 
conclusion.  The  Dutch  have  prov- 
en themselves  to  be  first  rate  sol- 
diers. A recent  company-level  ex- 
change program  between  the  Dutch 
and  German  armies  featured  a va- 
riety of  military  competitions  in- 
cluding marching,  shooting  and 
cross-country  navigation.  The  sol- 
diers from  Holland  won  every 
event. 

Brigade  76  soldiers  can  also 
expect  to  encounter  a variety  of 
rank  insignia.  At  first  it  may  prove 
bewildering  in  design,  location  and 
meaning. 

A classic  example  is  the 
badges  worn  by  British  Army  war- 
rant officers.  There  are  two  grades 
of  warrant,  WO  I and  WO  II,  both 
of  which  are  enlisted  grades. 

British  Army  WOs  wear 
their  insignia  on  the  lower  sleeve 
4 to  6 inches  above  the  cuff — with 
the  exception  of  Guards  personnel 
who  wear  it  on  the  upper  sleeve. 
The  insignia  takes  two  general 
forms:  a crown  with  or  without  a 
wreath  for  WO  II,  and  a special 
coat  of  arms  for  WO  I. 

There  are  numerous  excep- 
tions depending  on  the  regiment, 
duty  appointment  or  tradition  con- 
cerned, but  a safe  rule  of  thumb 
is  that  if  it  involves  a crown  or  coat 
of  arms  and  is  worn  on  the  lower 
sleeve,  the  individual  is  a warrant 
officer.  A helpful  hint:  British 
Army  WOs  are  addressed  as  Mister 
or  by  their  position  title,  such  as 
Regimental  or  Company  Sergeant 
Major. 

Top  NCOS  in  the  Belgian 
Army  use  a star/bar  combination  to 


denote  their  rank.  The  “adjudant,” 
as  he  is  called,  wears  the  star/bar 
on  the  uniform  lapel  or  on  the 
shoulder.  A star  alone  identifies  the 
man  as  an  adjudant,  while  the  star 
with  a bar  over  it  signifies  the  top 
Belgian  enlisted  rank:  adjudant 
chief  (there  are  very  few  in  the 
Belgian  Army). 

The  remainder  of  the  Bel- 
gian forces  uses  a series  of  stripes, 
similar  to  Army  hash  marks,  to 
reflect  grade.  These  are  worn  either 
on  the  shoulder  or  lower  sleeve. 

Dutch  forces  follow  a system 
somewhat  like  the  U.S.  Army  but 
with  different  shaped  and  colored 
stripes.  These  can  be  worn  on  the 
upper  sleeve  or  on  the  shoulder. 
The  exception  is  the  adjudant,  the 
highest  enlisted  grade,  who  is  de- 
noted by  a gold  ball  worn  on  the 
shoulder. 


All  NORTHAG  forces  do 
have  one  thing  in  common:  the  full 
rank  title  is  used  in  address.  There 
is  no  single  title  such  as  “Ser- 
geant” or  “Specialist”  like  that 
found  in  our  Army.  This  is  partic- 
ularly important  when  dealing  with 
British  forces.  It  is  considered  de- 
meaning to  call  a British  Staff  Ser- 
geant (roughly  E7)  by  the  title 
“Sergeant.”  That  is  the  next  lower 
grade  (approximately  E5)  and  in 
the  British  Army  there  is  a wide 
gap  between  the  two.  For  identifi- 
cation sake,  the  staff  sergeant  has 
three  “V”  stripes  with  a crown 
over  while  the  sergeant  has  just  the 
three  stripes. 

Another  interesting  factor 
determines  what  you  actually  call 
a NATO  ally:  the  national  lan- 
guage. In  the  Belgian  forces,  for 
example,  there  are  two  different 
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languages  in  use — Flemish  and 
French.  The  rank  may  be  the  same 
but  it  is  called  something  different 
depending  on  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  man  involved.  If  he  is  a Flem- 
ish-speaking E6  he  is  a First  Ser- 
geant, while  the  French-speaking 
E6  is  a Priemer  Sergeant. 

The  dual  language  atmos- 
phere in  the  Belgian  Army  provides 
some  interesting  twists  to  their 
military  life.  All  forms  are  printed 
in  both  languages;  their  internal 
publications  are  published  in  both 
languages;  and  their  posts  are  or- 
ganized and  assignments  based  on 
the  language  of  the  individual. 

There  is  also  a wide  assort- 
ment of  military  hardware  in  use 
with  NORTHAG  forces.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Scorpion,  a light  tank 
used  by  reconnaissance  forces  in 
the  British  and  Belgian  armies. 

The  Scorpion  tips  the  scales 
at  just  under  8 tons,  can  blaze 
along  at  50  miles  per  hour  and 
sports  a 76mm  sting  in  its  turret. 
The  basic  Scorpion  vehicle  has 
also  been  modified  to  provide  a 
variety  of  spin-offs  including  an 
armored  ambulance,  a missile-fir- 
ing anti-tank  vehicle  and  an  ar- 
mored command  vehicle. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the 


scale  lurks  the  monster  Chieftain, 
the  battle  tank  in  service  with  Brit- 
ish armored  regiments.  The  Chief- 
tain, largest  tank  in  the  NATO  in- 
ventory, weighs  more  than  54  tons 
and  packs  a 120  mm  punch. 

Not  as  large,  but  equally 
impressive,  is  the  German-built 
Leopard  tank  used  by  German, 
Dutch  and  Belgian  forces.  The 
Leopard  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  best  battle  tank  in  NATO 
with  its  40  mph  speed,  375-mile 
range  and  wide  variety  of  fire 
control  systems. 

Other  unusual  military 
equipment  Brigade  76  soldiers 
should  watch  for  include  the  8- 
wheeled  German  reconnaissance 
vehicle  that  has  a driver  position 
at  both  front  and  back;  the 
French-built  AMX  armored  per- 
sonnel carried  used  by  the  Belgians 
and  Dutch;  the  Marder  combat  ve- 
hicle (MICU)  of  the  Germans  that 
combines  both  light  tank  and  APC 
features;  and  the  Swingfire,  a 
rocket-firing  anti-tank  APC  used  by 
the  British. 

Support  equipment  used  by 
NORTHAG  armies  will  also  inter- 
est U.S.  soldiers.  Topping  the  list 
is  the  famous  Land-Rover  used  by 
Dutch,  Belgian  and  British  forces. 


Two  stars  on  the  shoulder  identify  a Bel- 
gian Army  first  lieutenant,  left.  One  shoul- 
der pip,  above,  denotes  a subaltern  (sec- 
ond lieutenant)  in  the  British  Army. 


Also  be  on  the  lookout  for 
one  of  the  most  unusual  vehicles 
in  use  in  NATO  today.  EX)n't  be 
alarmed  if  you  see  a strange  look- 
ing 6-wheeled  truck-like  vehicle 
roar  off  the  road  and  into  a river 
or  canal.  It's  not  bad  driving,  but 
probably  your  first  exposure  to  the 
Stalwart.  It’s  a British  Army  am- 
phibious transport  vehicle  capable 
of  both  land  and  water  operation. 

Brigade  76  soldiers  are  also 
going  to  meet  a variety  of  new 
military  names  and  terms.  Titles 
like  Guards,  Lancers,  Hussars. 
Dragoons  and  Black  Watch  are  just 
a few  examples  of  NORTHAG  unit 
names.  Other  important  titles  that 
may  surface  include  Gendarmerie 
(Belgian  military  police),  Mare- 
chaussee  (Dutch  military  police), 
and  Feldjager  (German  military 
police). 

There  will  also  be  a myriad 
of  new  acronyms  and  terms  to 
learn.  Things  like  BAOR  (British 
Army  of  the  Rhine);  BFG  (British 
Forces  Germany);  JHQ  (Joint 
Headquarters);  and  UZI,  a subma- 
chine gun  used  by  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gian forces,  are  a few  examples. 

Other  unfamiliar  expres- 
sions will  include  “pounder"  when 
describing  the  caliber  of  a weapon 
(a  12-pounder  is  roughly  105mm); 
“lorry”  rather  than  truck;  and  RE- 
CEMEC,  an  expression  that  means 
recovery  mechanic,  a branch  of  the 
REME  (Royal  Electrical  and  Me- 
chanical Engineers). 

Turn  on  your  radio  and  get 
ready  for  the  crisp  British  accent 
of  British  Forces  Network.  There 
is  a good  chance  that  Brigade  76 
soldiers  will  read  at  least  one  copy 
of  The  Union  Jack,  a weekly  Brit- 
ish publication  patterned  after 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

All  things  considered,  the  6- 
month  tour  for  Brigade  76  soldiers 
should  be  a valuable  chance  to 
meet  the  allied  teammates  who 
help  form  the  Central  Region  de- 
fense team.  The  ranks,  language 
and  customs  may  be  dilTerent;  the 
vehicles  and  weapons  unfamiliar; 
and  some  of  the  hair  longer,  the 
beards  startling;  but  never  mind. 
They  are  just  like  you  . . . doing 
their  part  in  the  NATO  job. 
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COSTUME  JEWELRY  costs  a 
bundle.  You  may  still  be  paying 
for  that  birthstone  ring  you 
bought  last  Christmas. 

Actually  you  can  get  that 
beautiful  ring  at  a fraction  of  its 
cost  simply  by  getting  turned  on 
to  a couple  of  fascinating  new 
hobbies;  lapidary  and  jewelry 
making.  You’ll  find  the  equip- 
ment and  instructors  at  your 
post  Recreation  Service  Arts 
and  Crafts  Skill  Development 
Center. 

“Lapidary  is  the  art  of 
cutting  and  polishing  precious 
and  semi-precious  gems.  It’s 
been  around  for  at  least  5,000 
years,’’  says  Eugenia  Knowlin, 
Department  of  the  Army  arts 
and  crafts  director.  “The  skill 
was  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  and  artisan  to  apprentice.  It 
began  to  catch  on  as  a popular 
hobby  about  20  years  ago. 
We’ve  taught  it  in  our  arts  and 
crafts  center  for  a number  of 
years.  Now  our  crafts  directors 
say  there’s  a phenomenal  inter- 
est in  lapidary  and  jewelry  mak- 
ing. The  increased  interest 
parallels  the  rise  in  popularity 
of  costume  jewelry.’’ 

You  won’t  become  an  ex- 
pert stonecutter  or  jewelry 
maker  overnight.  But  devote 
some  time  and  effort  to  it  and 
you’ll  soon  be  designing  and 
making  rings,  fancy  belt- 
buckles,  brooches,  pendants 


and  other  items.  What  you  make 
will  be  limited  only  by  your  imag- 
ination and  the  time  you’re  will- 
ing to  spend.  “We  used  to  think 
only  in  terms  of  hobbies,’’  Mrs. 
Knowlin  says.  “Now  we  stress 
‘skill  development’.’’ 

For  starters,  you  won’t 
jump  into  lapidary  by  cutting  and 
polishing  a diamond  or  ruby. 
Even  the  smallest  uncut  diamond 
is  expensive.  You’ll  begin  by 
working  with  cabochons — the 
semi-precious  stones  most  com- 
monly used  by  do-it-yourselfers. 
The  stones  may  be  purchased  at 
most  arts  and  crafts  centers. 

At  this  point  you’re  proba- 
bly wondering  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  a precious 
and  semi-precious  stone.  Al 
Schofield,  arts  and  crafts  direc- 
tor at  Fort  Hauchuca,  Ariz.,  ex- 
plains, “Three  factors  are  usually 
used  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
stone:  rarity,  durability 

(hardness)  and  beauty. 

“Beauty  is  determined  by 
a stone’s  color.  The  deeper  and 
richer  the  color,  the  more  valu- 
able the  stone.  Clarity  and  bril- 
liance are  also  considered. 

“In  addition,  a stone  must 
be  able  to  retain  its  beauty 
through  many  years  of  wear. 
That’s  where  durability  enters  the 
picture.  Gemstones  are  meas- 
ured for  hardness  on  a scale  of 
1 to  10.  The  harder  the  stone,  the 
higher  the  rating.  The  dia- 
mond— rated  10 — is  the  hardest 
naturally  occurring  substance 
known  to  man.  All  stones  with  a 
rating  above  7 — topaz,  ruby,  sap- 
phire— are  considered  precious. 

“Opal,  though  a relatively 
soft  mineral,  is  classified  pre- 
cious because  of  its  unmatched 
beauty  in  luster  and  color.’’ 

Mother  Nature  has  pro- 
vided hundreds  of  other  stones, 
minerals  and  crystalline  sub- 
stances which  make  excellent 
jewelry. 

“Quartz,  for  example,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  miner- 
als in  the  earth’s  crust,’’  Scho- 
field says,  “and  it  can  be  found 
in  many  colors.  Some  members 
of  the  quartz  family  are  valued  for 


their  hardness  and  luster  and  are 
classified  as  semi-precious  gem- 
stones. We  recommend  that  the 
beginner  start  with  a piece  of 
quartz.’’ 

Most  arts  and  crafts 
centers  sell  small  quantities  of 
the  most  common  rough  (uncut) 
stones  at  slightly  above  whole- 
sale cost.  “A  soldier  can  pur- 
chase a 5-  or  6-inch  square  of 
uncut  material  from  us  for  about 
$4,’’  Schofield  says.  “If  he’s 
careful  he  can  get  five  or  six  fin- 
ished stones  out  of  that  piece. 

“We  also  conduct  formal 
classes  in  stonecutting  and  jew- 
elry making.  Instructors  are 
available  to  assist  the  novice  on 
an  individual  basis,  too.’’ 

As  the  instructor  shows 
you  the  equipment  you’ll  be 
using  to  cut,  shape  and  polish 
your  gemstone,  safety  will  be 
emphasized  repeatedly.  Those 
diamond-treated  saw  blades  spin 
at  thousands  of  revolutions  a 
minute. 

Next  your  instructor  will 
show  you  the  six  basic  steps  in 
gem  cutting:  slabbing,  cutting 
thin  slabs  from  larger  rocks; 
trimming,  sawing  out  the  ap- 
proximate gem  area  from  the  thin 
slab;  grinding,  cutting  the  stone 
to  its  finished  shape;  dapping, 
preparing  the  stone  for  sanding; 
sanding,  preparing  the  surface 
for  polishing  by  removing 
scratches;  and  polishing,  bring- 
ing out  the  luster  to  show  the  full 
beauty  of  the  finished  stone. 

“You  never  forget  the  look 
on  a soldier’s  face  the  first  time 
a rough  uncut  stone  has  been 
transformed  into  a beautiful  pol- 
ished product,’’  Schofield  says. 

Now  that  you’ve  cut  and 
polished  your  first  stone,  the  next 
step  is  turning  it  into  a piece  of 
jewelry.  That  means  buying  the 
mounting  or  designing  and  cast- 
ing the  item  yourself.  You  can 
buy  a finished  ring  mounting  for 
about  $35  or  for  $3  you  can  pur- 
chase enough  raw  silver — in 
casting,  sheet  or  wire  rod  form — 
to  make  the  actual  ring. 

To  make  your  mounting, 
first  determine  the  shape,  pattern 


and  size  of  the  ring.  Then  make 
a model  of  the  item  by  using 
heat,  special  wax  and  tools  iden- 
tical to  the  ones  your  dentist 
uses.  The  model  is  used  to  make 
a plaster  mold  into  which  you 
pour  hot  silver  to  form  your  ring. 

“There  are  jewelry  supply 
stores  that  sell  the  ‘findings' 
(blank  rings  and  other  items),’’ 
Schofield  says,  “but  the  cost  is 
less  if  the  individual  purchases 
the  material  and  makes  his  own. 
When  you’re  talking  about  a 
man’s  custom  ring,  for  instance, 
you’re  talking  about  a finding 
that’ll  cost  a minimum  of  $35. 
The  hobbyist  can  buy  the  raw 
silver  from  us  for  about  $3.  In 
addition  to  the  saving,  there’s  the 
satisfaction  of  actually  creating 
your  own  jewelry.  You  can  also 
use  your  skills  to  make  ashtrays, 
book  ends  and  other  bric-a- 
brac.’’ 

If  jewelry  making  isn’t  your 
thing  but  you  really  get  hooked 
on  gemstones,  you  may  become 
a “rock  hound’’  and  go  hunting 
for  gemstones  yourself.  Every 
state  has  one  or  more  gemstones 
peculiar  to  that  region.  If  you’re 
in  Alaska,  for  instance,  you  might 
look  for  Siberian  jade.  If  you’re 
near  Jackson  County,  N.C.,  look 
for  a green  gemstone  called 
peridot.  Look  in  gravel  pits, 
along  lake  shores,  river  beaches 
and  excavations. 

There  are  also  national 
and  local  rock  collector  clubs 
that  are  always  looking  for  new 
members.  Some  publish  monthly 
newsletters  which  list  sources, 
prices  of  material  and  informa- 
tion on  the  latest  equipment  for 
stonecutting  and  jewelry  making. 
You  can  also  purchase  items 
from  local  rock  shops  and  mail- 
order supply  houses. 

At  your  Arts  and  Crafts 
Center,  you’ve  taken  your  first 
step  into  a fascinating  new 
world.  You’ve  brought  out  the 
fiery  beauty  in  what  looked  like 
just  another  ordinary  stone. 
You’ve  designed  and  made  your 
first  piece  of  jewelry.  You’ve  also 
developed  a new  skill  and  it’s  a 
gem  of  a hobby.  M 
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Your  post  Recreation  Services  Arts  and  Crafts  Skill  Development  Center 
can  teach  you  the  basic  steps  in  gem  cutting.  Slabbing,  above  left,  is 
cutting  thin  slabs  from  a larger  rock.  Popping,  left,  prepares  the  stone 
for  sanding.  When  the  stone  has  been  cut  and  polished  you  can  buy  a 
finished  mounting  or  cast  it  yourself,  above  right.  You  can  buy  a finished 
ring  mounting  for  about  $35  or  for  $3  you  can  purchase  enough  raw 
silver — in  casting,  sheet  or  wire  rod  form — to  make  the  actual  ring.  You 
can  also  use  your  skills  to  make  ashtrays,  book  ends  and  other  bric-a-brac. 


Retired  Army  Master  Sergeant 
Judson  Gordon,  far  left,  uses  a 
template  to  determine  the  size  and 
shape  of  some  petrified  wood  he 
is  about  to  cut  and  polish  at  the 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  arts  and  crafts 
center.  If  you’re  careful  you  can 
get  five  or  six  finished  stones  out 
of  one  5-  or  6-inch  square  of  uncut 
rock.  Materials,  equipment  and 
instructors  are  available  at  most 
Army  posts.  Above,  a soldier  at 
Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  puts  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  wax  model  of  a 
ring  he  is  making.  Cuff  links,  left, 
rings  and  other  jewelry  are  some 
of  the  items  you  can  create  using 
lapidary  skills. 


MARCH  1976 
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WHEN  IN 

LOOK 


DOUBT: 
UP 

Janet  Hake 


S PECIALIST  5 Sharon  Faurot  is 
a Gemini.  Aquarius  is  her  rising 
sign.  She  was  born  under  the  planet 
Mercury,  but  she  is  strongly  af- 
fected by  Jupiter.  However,  SP5 
Faurot  feels  she  is  most  influenced 
by  her  adverse  signs,  Saturn  and 
Venus,  and  she  must  try  to  over- 
come their  influences. 

SP5  Faurot  is  an  avid  be- 
liever in  astrology — that  so-called 
art,  philosophy  or  science,  in 


which  the  stars  and  planets  govern 
your  life.  She  first  became  inter- 
ested in  astrology  about  6 years 
ago.  “I  always  followed  the  horo- 
scopes in  the  newspapers,”  she 
says,  “but  it  didn’t  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  my  life  until  after 
my  second  child  was  born.  There 
was  a feeling.  I just  felt  at  home 
with  it. 

“Astrology  has  drastically 
changed  my  life.  I’ve  learned  to 


live  with  what  is  going  to  happen. 
I now  understand  other  people 
better  because  I understand  my- 
self.” 

SP5  Faurot  is  one  of  many 
stargazers  in  the  world.  There  are 
at  least  50  million  Americans  very 
much  involved  in  astrology,  says 
Donald  Papon,  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Mystic  Arts  in  New 
York.  And  there  are  countless 
others  who  in  some  way  follow 
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TAURUS 

April  21  lo  May  20 
Ruled  by  Venus, 
Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty 

As  a Taurus,  you  are  extremely 
ambitious  though  you  don't  want  to 
hurt  anyone  on  your  way  up.  A task 
may  be  difficult,  but  a Taurus  is  patient 
and  stubborn  enough  to  see  it  through. 


their  signs.  Of  1,500  daily  newspa- 
pers in  the  United  States,  1,230 
carry  an  astrology  column. 

Followers  of  astrology  claim 
that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  all 
have  a profound  effect  on  human 
behavior.  How  this  happens,  they 
don’t  know.  Astrology  has  been 
called  a science,  pseudo-science, 
philosophy  and  an  art.  According 
to  astrologer  Brian  Sullivan,  “As- 
trology is  not  a science.  We  don’t 
try  to  explain  how  the  planets  af- 
fect us;  we  just  know  that  they  do. 
I’ve  seen  enough  evidence  to  know 
it’s  true.’’ 

In  a statement  submitted  to 
the  Humanist  magazine,  186  scien- 
tists say  it  isn’t  true.  The  signers, 
who  include  18  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners, maintain  that  “it  is  simply  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  forces 
exerted  by  stars  and  planets  at  the 
moment  of  birth  can  in  any  way 
shape  our  futures.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  the  position  of  distant  heaven- 
ly bodies  makes  certain  days  or 
periods  more  favorable  to  particu- 
lar kinds  of  action,  or  that  the  sign 
under  which  one  was  born  deter- 
mines one’s  compatibility  or  in- 
compatibility with  other  people.’’ 

If  it’s  so  absurd,  why  have  so 


many  people  come  to  believe  in 
astrology?  Say  the  scientists,  “In 
these  uncertain  times,  many  long 
for  the  comfort  of  having  guidance 
in  making  decisions.  They  would 
like  to  believe  in  a destiny  prede- 
termined by  astral  forces  beyond 
their  control.  However,  we  must 
all  face  the  world,  and  we  must 
realize  that  our  futures  lie  in  our- 
selves, and  not  in  the  stars.’’ 

Marcella  Dovenor,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  Astrologi- 
cal Association  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  thinks  her  future  is  in  the 
stars.  Like  SP5  Faurot,  Mrs.  Do- 
venor feels  she  always  had  an  inner 
feeling  about  astrology  when  she 
picked  it  up  in  1963.  “At  first  I 
couldn’t  get  enough  of  it,’’  she 
says.  “I  studied  it  night  and  day. 

“Astrology  is  most  valuable 
as  a way  to  get  to  know  yourself. 
You  get  to  know  other  people.  You 
find  out  what  makes  them  tick.’’ 
Mrs.  Dovenor  believes  that 
astrology  could  be  very  valuable  to 
the  military.  “Charts  tell  what  in- 
fluences the  enemy  and  what  their 
tendencies  are.  If  everyone  fol- 
lowed the  charts  we  would  under- 
stand each  other  and  there  would 
be  no  need  for  wars.’’ 


By  following  her  ephem- 
eris,  a chart  that  gives  the  posi- 
tions of  celestial  bodies  for  each 
day  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Dovenor 
knows  what  to  expect  for  each  up- 
coming day.  “If  you  use  it  like  a 
road  map,’’  she  says,  “you  know 
what  detours  to  take.’’ 

The  realm  of  astrology  had 
its  beginnings  among  the  Babylon- 
ians in  Mesopotamia  around  500 
B.C.  They  originated  the  zodiac,  a 
system  of  constellations  lying 
along  the  path  of  the  sun.  These 
12  groups  of  stars  were  studied  as 
a time-measuring  device  and  were 
all  assigned  names — Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capri- 
corn, Aquarius  and  Pisces. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  4th  Cen- 
tury B.C.,  gave  astrology  its  su- 
pernatural qualities,  though  astrol- 
ogers continually  tried  to  apply 
scientific  verification.  The  Greek 
philosopher,  Plato,  attempted  to 
raise  it  to  a divine  science.  His 
student,  Aristotle,  believed  that  the 
motion  of  the  stars  determined  the 
nature  of  the  soul. 

The  Egyptians  contributed 
the  planetary  aspects  of  astrology. 
They  believed  that  planets,  posi- 


May  21  to  June  20 
Ruled  by  Mercury, 
Messenger  of  the  Gods 

Geminis  are  moody 
people.  At  one  moment 
you  may  be  a charming 
conversationalist, 
impressing  those  you 
meet.  Then  suddenly, 
without  warning,  you  are 
reserved  and  very  serious. 


tioned  at  particular  angles,  repre- 
sented omens  of  events  on  earth. 

Then  in  the  2d  Century 
A.D.,  Claudius  Ptolemy,  a Greek 
astrologer,  divided  the  zodiac  into 
12  “houses”  and  charted  them 
around  a circle.  Each  house  be- 
came a domicile  for  the  various 
planets.  Ptolemy’s  Tetrabiblos  is  a 
standard  astrology  text  still  used 
today. 

During  the  early  centuries  of 
Christian  influence,  differences 
began  to  appear  between  astrology 
and  astronomy,  the  science  of  the 
stars  and  planets.  Though  astrolo- 
gy interfered  with  Christian  be- 
liefs, its  influence  wasn’t  eliminat- 
ed. For  example,  December  25  was 
chosen  as  a desirable  astrological 
date  for  Christmas. 

Astrology  lost  more  of  its 
scientific  reliability  during  the 
Renaissance  when  Copernicus 
showed  that  the  sun  is  the  center 
of  the  universe.  Before  this,  astro- 
logical theories  were  built  on  the 
belief  that  the  heavens  revolved 
around  the  earth. 

To  stay  in  business,  astrolo- 
gers were  all  too  wilfing  to  adapt 
their  art  to  the  Copernican  theory. 
Astrology  achieved  an  even  higher 


popularity  with  the  masses.  Kings 
ruled  nations  with  court  astrologers 
at  their  sides  to  guide  them.  Mer- 
chants, laborers  and  farmers  regu- 
larly consulted  their  astrological 
almanacs. 

Innovations  in  science 
eventually  saw  a decline  in  the  be- 
lief of  astrology  but  it  still  main- 
tained a following.  Our  founding 
fathers,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  John  Adams  in 
particular,  were  very  interested  in 
the  aspects  of  astrology.  They, 
along  with  George  Washington, 
belonged  to  a fraternal  organiza- 
tion, the  Masons,  which  followed 
the  stars. 

Nearly  150  years  later, 
Hitler  reportedly  consulted  astrol- 
ogers. When  their  prophesies  dif- 
fered from  his  own,  they  found 
themselves  banished  to  internment 
camps.  Other  Germans  were  pro- 
hibited from  practicing  astrology. 
Churchill  supposedly  hired  a team 
of  astrologers  who  charted  Hitler 
to  see  what  he  was  up  to. 

As  old  as  the  practice  of 
astrology  is,  it’s  questionable  how 
certain  characteristics  were  deter- 
mined from  the  influence  of  planets 
and  stars.  Astrologers  say  that  the 


traits  were  derived  after  many 
years  of  careful  observation  of 
people’s  behavior.  Sometimes  they 
apply  to  a particular  person;  once 
in  a while  the  predictions  are  way 
off. 

“Believers  in  astrology  have 
a remarkable  faculty  for  remem- 
bering the  times  when  predictions 
come  true  and  ignoring  the  occa- 
sions when  the  opposite  is  the 
case,”  says  astronomer  Bart  J. 
Bok,  in  an  article  in  the  Humanist. 
“And  when  failure  of  a prediction 
does  stare  us  in  the  face,  the  as- 
trologer who  made  the  prediction 
can  always  get  out  of  trouble  by 
citing  the  famous  dictum  that  the 
stars  incline  but  do  not  compel." 

Barbara  Watters  used  to  be 
a professional  astrologer.  Now  she 
devotes  her  time  to  teaching  and 
writing  about  astrology. 

She  is  bitter  about  the  sci- 
entists’ negative  opinion  of  astrol- 
ogy. “People  are  worshipful  of  the 
scientist,”  she  says.  “Because  a 
scientist  says  someting  is  so,  no 
one  bothers  to  question  him.  Most 
scientists  have  never  studied  as- 
trology to  consider  its  validity.” 

The  United  States  is  now 
under  the  influence  of  the  planet 


November  23  to 
December  21 
Ruled  by  Jupiter,  Ruler  of 
\ the  Gods 


' You’re  restless  and  find  it 
hard  to  concentrate  on 
any  one  subject  for  very 
long.  You’re  curious  about 
everything  and  seem  to  be 
-jumping  from  one  thing  to 
^ the  next.  You’re  happiest 
I when  away  from  crowds. 


December.  22  to 
January  19 
Ruled  by  Saturn, 
Ruler  of  the  Titans 


......... . along  with 

almost  everyone  you 
meet.  Nothing  gets  you 
■ down,  though  once  in  a 
I while,  for  some  reason, 

you  become  deepiv 

CAPRICORN^”' 

go  on  as  if  nothing 
happened. 


LIBRA 


September  23  to  October  22 
Ruled  by  Venus 

A Libra  is  the  most  faithful 
of  friends.  You  expect 
people  to  be  as  honest  and 
idealistic  as  you.  When 
someone  disappoints  you,  it 
affects  you  deeply. 


Neptune,  according  to  Mrs.  Wat- 
ters. Neptune,  which  has  a very 
long  orbit,  is  now  positioned  over 
the  states  and  will  be  there  for  at 
least  14  years.  “Neptune  rules  oil, 
gas,  fraud,  blackmail,  propaganda 
and  the  navies,”  she  says.  “It  in- 
fluences in  a war-like  way.”  She 
pairs  the  use  of  gas  for  lighting  with 
the  discovery  of  Neptune  in  1846. 
And  the  effect  of  Neptune,  she 
says,  is  why  we  are  having  an  en- 
ergy crisis  now. 

Mrs.  Watters  says  that 
Neptune  is  causing  unrest  and  that 
the  world  will  experience  a depres- 
sion under  its  influence.  But  the 
charts  say  the  United  States  won’t 
be  harmed  greatly  and  will  actually 
do  well  during  this  crisis. 

Although  the  country  should 
overcome  the  impending  crisis, 
great  shortages  are  indicated  when 
Saturn  moves  into  Cancer.  “There 
will  be  a lack  of  food  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  a place  to  live,” 
says  Mrs.  Watters. 

Right  now,  however,  Saturn 
is  in  the  third  house,  Gemini.  “This 
signifies  failures  of  communica- 
tion,” she  says.  “There’s  an  effort 
to  keep  news  from  the  people.” 

Serious  stargazers  usually 


disregard  the  vague,  generalized 
predictions  of  the  horoscopes 
found  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. “Most  people  can’t  begin  to 
understand  astrology,”  says  Mrs. 
Watters.  “It’s  just  too  complex.” 
There  are  many  aspects  to  re- 
member. For  many  astrologers,  it 
takes  years  of  reading  and  study 
before  they  can  adequately  inter- 
pret a horoscope. 

The  horoscope  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  planets  and  stars  with 
relation  to  one  another  at  a given 
time — for  instance,  a person’s 
birth.  Drawing  up  a horoscope,  or 
natal  chart,  is  a lengthy  task.  Some 
of  the  many  tools  needed  are  birth 
data,  chart  form,  ephemeris  for  the 
year  of  birth,  Pluto  ephemeris  if 
born  before  1934,  tables  of  houses, 
gazetteer,  list  of  time  zones,  rulers 
and  compasses. 

With  these  tools,  an  astrolo- 
ger determines  the  boundaries  of 
the  12  houses  and  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  the  seven  planets  with- 
in the  boundaries.  When  these  are 
all  plotted  on  the  chart  form,  the 
astrologer  interprets  the  geometric 
interrelationships  of  the  planets 
and  the  stars. 

“From  there  it  gets  a little 


more  complicated,”  says  Private 
First  Class  Donald  Reed.  Before 
coming  into  the  Army  a year  ago, 
PFC  Reed  taught  astrology  in 
Maine,  New  York  and  California. 
Now  he  teaches  classes  during  his 
free  time  at  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska. 

“The  concept  of  a person’s 
being  strictly  of  one  sign,  and  the 
idea  that  you  can  divide  all  people 
into  12  groups  is  the  most  popular 
misconception  of  astrology 
today,”  says  PFC  Reed. 

Even  though  a chart  may 
forecast  unluckiness,  a person  can 
still  control  his  fate.  “It  all  depends 
on  how  a person  chooses  to 
express  the  qualities  of  his  sign,” 
he  says.  “For  instance,  a person’s 
chart  with  a hefty  emphasis  on  the 
sign  Capricorn  may  indicate  that  he 
is  very  ambitious,  but  he  may 
channel  that  ambition  by  his  own 
will  towards  either  ethical  or  mali- 
cious ends.” 

Considering  all  the  variables 
now  involved  in  your  horoscope, 
your  astrologer  has  quite  a chore 
ahead  of  him.  Is  astrology  valid 
and  meaningful?  Your  guess  is  as 
good  as  ours.  ^ 


PISCES 


February  19  to  March  20 
Ruled  by  Neptune, 
God  of  the  Waters 


People  are  easily  impressed  with  your  friendliness. 
You're  plea.sant  to  be  around.  At  times,  however, 
you  feel  like  the  world  is  against  you  and  often 
feel  sorry  for  yourself.  Decisions  of  any  kind  are 
difficult  for  you  to  make. 


AQUARIUS 


January  20  to  February  18 
Ruled  by  Uranus 


Your  imagination  is  enormous, 
although  you  have  a difficult  time 
putting  your  ideas  into  action. 

Getting  along  with  people  is 
easy,  but  you  prefer  to  remain 
detached.  An  Aquarius  finds  it 
hard  to  be  candid. 


STANLEY  M.  ULANOFF,  professor  of  marketing  at  Baruch  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  is  author  of  “Swords  Into  Plowshares”  in  June  1975 
SOLDIERS. 


A FRIEND 
IN  NEED 

Stanley  M.  Ulanoff  and 
MSG  Nat  Dell 


ON  THIS  35th  anniversary,  messages  pour  in  to  an 
ill  friend.  The  messages  express  hope  for  a long  life 
of  continued  good  work  and  offer  thanks  for  services 
rendered  over  the  years. 

The  old  friend  is  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tion— fondly  known  as  the  USO  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  veterans.  The  organization’s  illness 
hasn’t  been  diagnosed  as  terminal  but  it’s  of  serious 
concern  to  USO’s  friends,  its  staff,  to  soldiers  and 
Department  of  Defense  officials. 

“The  services  of  USO  are  of  significant  value 
in  complementing  the  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
programs  of  the  military  services  and  make  a positive 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the  military  com- 
munity ...,’’  says  the  I974  DOD/United  Way  Blue 
Ribbon  Study  Committee  report. 

However,  some  suggest  that  this  friend  has 
outlived  any  usefulness  and  should  be  permitted  the 
dignity  of  a quiet  death. 

One  cause  of  USO’s  illness  is  financial  mal- 
nutrition— a severe  shortage  of  money.  A lack  of 
public  support  and  the  change  to  a volunteer  armed 
force  hasn’t  helped  either.  Problems  began  shortly 
after  the  Vietnam  War,  and  reached  crisis  proportions 
in  recent  years.  Now  the  organization  that  contributed 
to  the  morale  and  needs  of  America’s  servicemen  and 
women  for  more  than  three  decades  finds  itself  fight- 
ing to  survive.  The  very  need  for  its  existence  is  being 
seriously  questioned. 


Some  reasons  for  USO’s  present  condition  can 
be  traced  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  its  birth. 

The  organization  was  born  a year  before  this 
country  entered  World  War  II.  With  the  prospect  of  ' 
millions  of  Americans  being  called  to  the  Colors.  18 
organizations — including  the  YMCA,  YWCA,  Salva- 
tion Army,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  National 
Catholic  Community  Service  and  Travelers  Aid-Inter- 
national— met  with  other  private  organizations.  They 
wanted  to  explore  the  possibility  of  providing  whole- 
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some  recreation  and  other  morale-supporting  services 
to  the  young  Americans  who  would  soon  be  serving 
in  the  nation’s  defense. 

With  their  combined  resources,  they  created  a 
single  organization  to  raise  funds,  develop  a program 
of  services  and  serve  as  a liaison  with  the  Federal 
government.  The  new  organization,  called  the  United 
Service  Organization  for  National  Defense  (USOND), 
was  established  February  4,  1941. 

USOND  got  the  full  support  of  the  War  and 


USO  centers  like  this  one  in  Rome,  Italy,  sponsor  sightseeing 
tours  and  other  activities  for  Americans  serving  in  the  military. 


Navy  Departments.  The  Federal  government  donated 
$15  million  for  furnishing  USOND  clubs.  The  organi- 
zation had  raised  $14,345,000  in  public  contributions 
before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II.  Soon 
the  name  was  shortened  to  USO. 

USO  clubs,  located  near  military  installations 
and  in  major  cities,  were  designed  as  “homes  away 
from  home.’’  It  was  a place  where  lonely  servicemen 
could  drop  in  for  a cup  of  coffee  and  doughnuts,  play 
a game  of  cards,  or  perhaps  meet  a “nice  young  girl.’’ 
When  war  was  officially  declared  USO  activities  were 
rapidly  expanded. 

Wherever  soldiers  served — Europe,  Africa,  the 
Arctic,  Asia  or  India — they  could  count  on  two  things: 
Being  preceded  by  a mysterious  character  named 
“Kilroy,’’  and  being  entertained  by  USO-sponsored 
show  troupes.  At  the  peak  of  World  War  II  there  were 
a total  of  3,035  USO  operations,  and  USO  Camp 
Shows  gave  more  than  438,000  performances  to  mili- 
tary audiences  totaling  213  million. 

During  and  immediately  following  the  war, 
USO  raised  more  than  $236  million  through  public 
donations.  The  government  provided  funds  to  equip 
332  USO  clubs  at  a cost  of  $20  million. 

At  war’s  end,  the  armed  forces  were  rapidly 
demobilized.  Many  Americans  believed  that  there  was 
no  further  need  for  an  organization  like  USO.  It  finally 
ceased  operations  in  1947. 

To  fill  the  void,  a new  organization  called  the 
Associated  Services  for  the  Armed  Forces  (ASAF) 
was  formed  in  January  1950.  The  Korean  War  erupted 
less  than  5 months  later.  Thousands  of  former  soldiers 
who  had  said  goodbye  to  Kilroy  and  K-rations  re- 
turned to  active  duty.  Their  younger  brothers  now 
received  their  own  “greetings.’’  Many  wartime 
friendships  were  renewed.  The  USO  was  one  of  those 
friends. 

Reactivated  in  1951,  USO  set  up  229  separate 
activities  during  the  Korean  War.  Included  were  126 
USO  camp  show  units.  The  units  gave  5,422  perform- 
ances for  battle-weary  servicemen  in  Korea  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  hospitals  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Korean  truce  in  1953  didn’t  result  in  the 
sudden  demobilization  of  the  armed  forces,  as  had 
happened  after  World  War  II.  With  the  need  for  USO 
in  peacetime  recognized,  the  organization  remained 
on  “active  duty.’’ 

But  mild  symptoms  of  organization  illness  sur- 
faced shortly  after  the  Korean  War.  Americans  be- 
came preoccupied  with  other  matters  when  the  shoot- 
ing stopped.  With  the  war  over  and  the  boys  back 
home,  they  questioned  the  need  for  further  support 
of  organizations  like  USO. 

Since  1951  the  USO  depended  on  public  con- 
tributions for  financial  support.  That  support  rapidly 
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dwindled  and  USO  was  re- 
ceiving $250,000  a year 
less  by  1962. 

Serious  questions 
concerning  the  need  for  its 
existence  were  again  being 
asked.  A national  Ad  Hoc 
Survey  Committee  com- 
posed of  prominent  citi- 
zens was  formed  by  USO 
to  answer  those  questions. 

The  committee’s  report, 
published  in  December 
1962,  urged  continuing  the 
USO  or  USO-type  serv- 
ices. 

With  the  buildup  of 
U.  S.  forces  in  Vietnam, 
the  organization  once 
again  expanded  its  opera- 
tions. Some  22  USO  facili- 
ties were  opened  in  Viet- 
nam alone.  The  monthly 
door  count  at  those  centers 
averaged  500,000  by  1968 
and  went  as  high  as  750,- 
000  before  our  involve- 
ment ended  there  in  1973. 

A new  generation  of  servi- 
cemen and  women  was  en- 
tertained by  USO  camp  shows.  Featured  were  many 
of  the  troupers  who  performed  for  their  fathers, 
uncles  and  older  brothers  in  other  wars.  Public  sup- 
port for  USO  was  high.  Contributions  to  USO  reached 
$6  million  in  1972. 

But  public  support  of  USO  declined  drastically 
after  Vietnam.  The  postwar  ills  returned.  This  time. 


it’s  more  serious  and  the  reasons  are  more  complex 
than  in  previous  periods  of  postwar  adjustment. 

USO  continues  to  depend  on  public  contribu- 
tions as  its  only  source  of  financial  support.  The 
majority  of  those  contributions  are  received  through 
annual  donations  to  local  chapters  of  the  United  Way 
of  America,  a national  non-profit  charity  organization. 


SOLDIERS 


During  World  War  II  Bing  Crosby,  far  left,  played  the  “cow 
pasture  circuit.”  In  Vietnam,  above,  celebrities  again  donated 
their  time  to  entertain  troops.  Stateside,  below,  the  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  USO  sponsors  an  Easter  program  for  children  of  mili- 
tary families.  Left,  an  Army  officer  selects  a free  ticket  at  the 
New  York  City  USO. 

Some  USO  clubs  also  receive  direct  support  from  the 
YMCA,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  National 
Catholic  Community  Service,  YWCA  and  Travelers 
Aid-International. 

But  United  Way  and  similar  organizations  are 
faced  with  increased  requests  for  support  from  local 
groups.  They’re  looking  for  ways  to  cut  corners.  With 
the  new  all-volunteer  force,  USO  looked  like  a good 
corner  to  cut. 

The  volunteer  force  has  hurt  USO  fund  raising. 
It  appeared  Americans  gave  greater  support  to  the 
USO  when  thousands  of  young  men  were  being  draft- 
ed each  year.  Citizens  may  have  felt  they  owed 
something  to  those  young  draftees.  But  they  don’t 
perceive  an  equal  need  to  support  those  entering  the 
armed  forces  of  their  own  free  will. 

The  much  publicized  increase  in  military  pay 
has  convinced  many  Americans  that  military  per- 
sonnel are  financially  able  to  pay  for  their  own  recre- 
ation. Hence,  a special  United  Way  Agency  Review 
Committee  recommended  in  1974  that  USO  not  be 
considered  for  financial  support  by  its  local  chapters 
in  1975.  Many  local  chapters  accepted  that  recom- 
mendation and  financial  support  was  reduced  by  some 
$3  million  in  the  USO’s  1975  budget. 

The  DOD/United  Way  Blue  Ribbon  Study 
Committee  was  asked  to  determine  if  a need  existed 
for  voluntary  agency  services  to  members  of  the 
all-volunteer  armed  forces  in  peacetime.  Their  final 
report,  published  in  February  1975,  concluded: 

“There  is  an  ongoing  need  for  voluntary  agency 
services  to  military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
during  peacetime,  and  . . . USO  is  currently  filling  that 
need  ...  If  a voluntary  organization  like  USO  did  not 
exist,  one  such  organization  would  have  to  be  created.” 

But  some  local  United  Way  chapters  still  ques- 
tion the  need  for  support  of  an  organization  created 


to  entertain  servicemen  in  wartime.  Troops  are  no 
longer  being  drafted  and  not  engaged  in  combat.  They 
also  note  that  recreation  centers  and  other  entertain- 
ment facilities  are  available  at  military  installations. 
Some  feel  that  service  people  are  now  paid  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

General  Michael  S.  Davison  (Ret.),  former 
U.  S.  Army  Europe  commander  and  current  president 
of  the  USO,  answers  some  of  the  critics.  “Many 
Americans  unfortunately  think  of  USO  only  as  an 
organization  which  sent  entertainment  troupes  over- 
seas during  wartime,  or  handed  out  coffee  and  dough- 
nuts to  the  troops  at  home.  They  immediately  think 
of  Bob  Hope  and  other  entertainers  who  have  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  morale  of  our  service  people. 

“Those  contributions  were,  and  continue  to  be, 
vitally  important  to  USO  and  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  must  still  maintain  our  defense  posture 
around  the  world.  But  USO  also  provides  a number 
of  other  vital  services.  For  one  thing,  we  offer  a 
‘window’  to  civilian  life.  This  affords  our  young  serv- 
ice people  the  opportunity  to  get  away  from  the 
strictly  military  environment,  and  brings  them  into 
contact  with  members  of  the  civilian  communities.  It 
[USO]  also  allows  them  an  opportunity  to  become 
involved  in  activities  within  the  civilian  community. 
That  aspect  of  our  operation  has  always  been  an 
important  one.  I consider  it  to  be  of  even  greater 
importance  with  an  all-volunteer  force.” 

USO  today  provides  a variety  of  services  other 
than  entertainment  and  recreation.  In  previous  years 
USO  catered  to  the  young  single  draftee  away  from 
home  and  seeking  some  place  to  go  away  from  the 
military  environment.  Today’s  volunteers  are  gener- 
ally younger  than  those  draftees.  Many  are  married 
to  equally  young  wives.  “The  burdens  of  adjusting 
to  military  life  and  to  the  responsibilities  of  being 
heads  of  households  at  such  a young  age  pose  special 
problems  for  those  people,”  GEN  Davison  says. 
“They  are  bringing  those  problems  to  local  USO  staff 
members  in  increasing  numbers.” 

Staff  members  at  the  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  USO 
provide  service  for  personnel  stationed  at  nearby  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.  A1  Hovey,  executive  director  in 
Clarksville,  talks  about  those  problems. 

“It’s  a whole  new  ball  game.  Today’s  soldier, 
on  an  average,  is  between  17  and  22  years  old  and 
most  likely  married.  The  husband  is  learning  to  be 
a soldier  and  the  head  of  a family  at  the  same  time 
...  A private  first  class  or  a specialist  4 may  run  into 
severe  financial  difficulties  right  from  the  start.  Many 
of  those  young  people  don’t  want  to  talk  about  their 
problems  with  their  commanders  or  NCOs.  They 
come  the  USO  and  tell  us  about  them.  We  listen  to 
their  problems  and  attempt  to  steer  them  where  they 
can  receive  help.” 

Some  critics  of  USO  quickly  point  out  that  the 
same  counseling  services  are  available  at  the  Army 
Community  Service  Center  (ACS)  at  Fort  Campbell. 
They  see  no  need  for  USO  to  be  offering  duplicate 
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services.  “We  know  those  services  are  available  at 
the  post.  But  my  door  count  averages  9,000  persons 
a month.  Seven  thousand  are  military  personnel  and 
2,000  are  young  dependents,”  says  Hovey. 

“We  refer  them  to  the  ACS  but  most  of  these 
young  families  live  in  trailer  camps  off  post.  Many 
of  them  are  not  even  aware  that  those  services  exist 
out  there.  After  we  inform  them  and  they  receive  help, 
they  still  keep  coming  back  to  us.  We  think  they  want 
to  get  away  from  the  strictly  military  environment 
with  their  problems.” 

The  Clarksville  USO  gets  young  service  people 
involved  in  community  activities.  As  a result,  many 
local  citizens  are  becoming  aware  of  today’s  young 
service  people  through  their  churches,  schools  and 
civic  groups. 

Private  First  Class  Morris  Nivens  and  his  19- 
year-old  wife  Linda  are  one  of  the  young  couples  who 
frequent  the  Clarksville  USO.  “I  don’t  know  where 
I would  go  after  duty  hours  if  we  didn’t  have  this 
USO  here,”  PFC  Nivens  says. 

“The  service  clubs  on  post  are  always  crowded 
with  the  single  guys  and  we’d  rather  come  down  here. 
My  unit  spends  a lot  of  time  in  the  field  and  it’s  nice 
to  know  that  my  wife  can  come  here  and  meet  other 
Army  wives.” 

Linda  Nivens  agrees.  “Fm  pregnant  and 
there’s  not  much  to  do  around  here  when  my  hus- 
band’s in  the  field.  I come  down  to  the  USO  wives 
club  and  get  to  meet  a lot  of  other  young  wives.  We 
work  on  community  projects,  like  the  toys  and  cloth- 
ing we  collected  for  underprivileged  children  last 
Christmas.” 

Kitty  Reynolds  runs  the  Waynesville,  Mo., 
USO.  She  and  her  staff  provide  many  of  the  same 
services  for  young  married  couples  at  nearby  Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  “These  people  are  so  young.  They 
are  away  from  home  for  the  first  time  and  in  most 
cases,  it’s  the  first  job  the  young  husband  ever  had. 
We  help  out  by  having  experts  come  in  and  teach 
budget  management  and  basic  homemaking.” 

At  Monterey,  Calif.,  George  C.  Stevens,  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  USO, 
joined  forces  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  Monterey  Peninsula 
College  to  provide  special 
classes  for  the  young  mar- 
ried couples  at  nearby  Fort 
Ord..  The  USO  offers 
courses  in  everythingTrom 
breadmaking  to  quilting. 

But  young  married 
soldiers  and  their  families 
don’t  have  a monopoly  on 
USO  activities.  Bachelors, 
like  Specialist  5 Dan  Mag- 
nuson,  are  also  frequent 
visitors.  SP5  Magnuson 
started  visiting  the  USO 
while  in  basic  training  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  “That 


was  my  first  time  away  from  home  and  those  people 
at  the  USO  sure  did  a lot  to  help  me  through  a lonely 
time.” 

On  duty  in  Korea,  he  became  a frequent  visitor 
to  the  Seoul  USO.  “Loneliness  can  be  an  even  bigger 
problem  over  there.  It's  a whole  new  thing  because  ' 
you’re  living  in  an  entirely  different  culture.  The  USO 
got  us  together  with  Korean  culture  groups.” 

But  there  are  many  young  soldiers  who  don't 
frequent  the  USO.  Specialist  4 Edward  C.  Allen  III 
is  one  of  them.  “Fve  been  to  the  USO  only  once 
during  my  5 years  of  service,”  the  26-year-old  Fort  ^ 
Leonard  Wood  soldier  says.  “My  interests  are  pho- 
tography, music  and  art,  and  there’s  enough  to  do  in 
those  areas  here  on  post  during  weekdays.  On  week- 
ends I like  to  take  off  on  my  own.” 

The  look  through  the  “USO  window”  is  very 
revealing,  and  you  come  away  wondering  why  others 
have  not  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  take  a similar 
look.  USO  is  partly  to  blame. 

As  long  as  United  Way  and  other  sponsoring 
agencies  were  fully  supporting  the  organization  there 
was  no  real  need  to  inform  the  public  of  the  services 
USO  has  been  providing.  The  organization  never  had 
to  sell  itself.  But  if  the  patient  is  to  recover  it  has  ^ 
to  make  its  needs  known. 

GEN  Davison  says  that  the  1976  budget  tops  - 
out  at  $2.9  million.  “We  hope  to  receive  approxi- 
mately $2  million  from  the  United  Way,  and  raise  ' 
$800,000  on  our  own,”  he  says.  That  still  leaves  a ! 
$100,000  deficit.  USO  must  now  rely  more  heavily  on 
its  90,000  volunteer  workers. 

Operations  have  been  curtailed  and  some  ac- 
tivities closed — despite  the  fact  that  there  are  requests  ' 
for  establishment  of  19  additional  USO  facilities  from 
commanders  overseas.  , 

The  organization  has  petitioned  Congress  for 
a Federal  charter.  The  charter  would  represent  a j 
congressional  endorsement  of  the  services  that  the  ' 
organization  provides  for  military  personnel  and  their  ^ 
dependents. 

If  approved,  the  Federal  charter  will  still  limit 
the  organization’s  financial  support  to  public  contri- 
butions. “It's  got  to  be  that 
way,”  GEN  Davison  says. 

“If  we  received  our  funds 
from  the  Federal  govern-  * 
ment  we  would  destroy  the 
independent  character  of  ,, 
the  USO.  We  would  also  | 
deny  Americans  the  op-  , 
portunity  to  express  their  i 
appreciation  and  support  j 
to  an  organization  which 
keeps  that  'window'  to  the  , 
civilian  community  open 
for  our  young  volunteer  j 
service  personnel  and  their 
families.” 

f 


In  addition  to  offering  free  tickets,  tours  and  refreshments, 
the  USO  encourages  participation  in  such  programs  as  Big 
Brother  to  help  servicemen  and  women  feel  part  of  their 
off-post  communities. 
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"You  may  consider  this  hat  as  out-of-uniform, 
but  they  ain’t  been  too  may  peopie  tryin’  to 
get  past  my  post  since  I been  wearin’  him.” 


“First  iet  me  congratuiate 
you  on  becoming  our  first 
Airborne  voiunteer.  . . 


“As  neariy  as  i can  figure  it,  ‘At  Ease’  J 

is  just  iike  ‘Parade  Rest’  except  you’re 
supposed  to  look  like  you’re  enjoyin’  it.” 


“It’s  a good  speech,  Patrick,  but  the 
ending  needs  more  work.  ‘Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  KP’  sounds  a little  ridiculous.” 


SIGNS  ON  THE  ARMY  SCENE 

In  the  Pentagon,  company  orderly  rooms,  on  tent  walls  and  locker  doors,  expressions  of  personal  philosophy  in  the  form 
of  mottoes,  slogans,  epigrams  are  part  of  the  Army  scene.  Here  are  some  errant  bits  of  wisdom  and  instant  philosophy — the  Army’s 
equivalent  of  bumper  stickers — noted  by  SOLDIERS  correspondents  on  their  Army  rounds: 


Ck)nstant  Change  Is  Here  to  Stay  Force  yourself  to  relax. 


It  is  better  to  remain  silent 

and  be  thought  a fool 

than  to  speak  and  remove  all  doubt. 


It  seems  there's  never  time 
enough  to  do  things  right 
but  always  time  enough  to 
do  things  over. 


YOU'RE  INVITED.  Seen  any  clever  office  slogans  or  bumper  stickers  lately?  Send  your  nominations  to  SOLDIERS  Humor,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314.  Share  your  chuckles  and  help  brighten  the  Army  scene. 
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SSG  Zack  Richards 


MANY  STORIES  have  been  writ- 
ten about  women  with  unusual  jobs 
in  the  Army.  But  seldom  do  we 
hear  from  the  men  who  serve  under 
her.  What  do  they  think  of  her? 
How  is  she  accepted  in  the  tradi- 
tional world  of  men? 

First  Lieutenant  Barbara 
Doornink  of  the  104th  Transpor- 
tation Company,  39th  Engineer 
Battalion,  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  has 
a job  that’s  always  been  in  the 
domain  of  male  officers.  She’s  a 
tactical  truck  platoon  leader  and 
company  motor  officer. 

While  a pre-law  student  at 
Washington  State  University,  ILT 
Doornink  served  as  an  intern  in 
the  Washington  state  legislature 
and  did  research  in  the  field  of 
mass  transportation.  Transpor- 
tation was  her  logical  choice  when 
she  received  a commission. 

Being  a female  officer  in  a 
predominately  male  company,  and 
possibly  the  only  woman  in  the 
Army  holding  this  type  job,  posed 
problems  at  first.  “Shock  and  dis- 
belief were  the  initial  reactions  of 
everyone,’’  says  ILT  Doornink. 

“There  was  some  appre- 
hension and  a bit  of  hostility  in  the 
beginning.  Few  of  the  men  had 
served  under,  or  even  with,  a 
woman.  They  found  it  hard  to  ac- 
cept. I had  to  prove  myself  right 
away.  I went  to  the  field  and  even 
slept  in  a pup  tent.’’ 

After  proving  she  knew  her 
job  and  could  do  it  well,  ILT 
Doornink  was  accepted  rather 
quickly.  “The  men  really  respect 
her,’’  says  Sergeant  Joseph  M. 
Dean,  assistant  platoon  sergeant. 
“The  guys  in  the  platoon  fixed  up 
her  jeep  and  laid  off  the  profanity. 
I can  never  remember  her  telling 
anyone  to  do  anything  she 
wouldn’t  do  herself.  She  was  ac- 
cepted right  away.  I think  she’s  a 


real  fine  officer.’’ 

“You’ve  got  to  be  putting 
me  on’’  was  the  first  reaction  of  the 
lieutenant’s  first  platoon  sergeant. 
Staff  Sergeant  Clinton  Jackson.  It 
was  hard  for  him  to  accept  the  fact 
that  a woman  was  going  to  be  in 
charge. 

“ILT  Doornink  proved  her- 
self quickly.  She  has  a very  cool 
head,  and  she  doesn’t  get  rattled. 
The  thing  that  really  impresses  me 
is  the  way  she  listens  to  your  sug- 
gestions. If  you  come  up  with  a 
better  idea  she  will  use  it  without 
hesitation.  ILT  Doornink  is  as 
good  or  better  than  any  officer  I 
have  ever  served  with,’’  SSG 
Jackson  says.  “All  the  NCOs  re- 
spect her  highly.  I don’t  think 
they’d  hesitate  to  follow  her  in  a 
combat  situation.’’ 

Sergeant  First  Class  William 
J.  McPherson,  her  current  platoon 
sergeant,  is  a grizzled  veteran  of 
more  than  20  years.  He  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  give  his  opinion.  “At 
first,  there  was  some  resentment, 
but  it  didn’t  last  if  you  spent  some 
time  around  her  and  watched  her 
operate.  She’s  highly  competent — 
one  of  the  best  young  officers  I’ve 
ever  met.  She’s  aggressive,  but  a 
woman  has  to  be  more  aggressive 
in  such  a job. 

“Everyone  is  watching  her 
and  she  has  a lot  to  prove,  both  to 
herself  and  to  others  as  well.  I feel 
that  we’ll  be  seeing  more  women 
in  situations  like  this  in  the  future. 
If  they’re  at  all  like  ILT  Doornink 
I can’t  see  any  problems;  in  fact. 
I’m  looking  forward  to  it.’’ 

The  junior  enlisted  men  in 
the  platoon  have  mixed  emotions. 
Some  are  a bit  skeptical,  but  all 
readily  agree  that  she’s  an  under- 
standing officer.  One  comment  is 
that  the  lieutenant  probably 
couldn’t  change  a tire  on  one  of  the 


platoon’s  5-ton  trucks.  ILT  Door- 
nink has  an  answer  to  that.  “I 
could  change  the  tires  if  I had  to. 
But  what  the  men  don’t  tell  you  is 
that  even  they  can’t  change  one  of 
the  tires  without  help.’’ 

Another  notion  is  that  men 
wouldn’t  follow  a woman  leader  in 
a combat  situation.  Some  feel  that 
a woman  couldn’t  handle  the  pres- 
sure. Specialist  4 George  Costa,  a 
veteran  of  Vietnam,  disagrees. 
“She’s  the  best  lieutenant  in  the 
company.  She  does  one  hell  of  a 
good  job.  I think  she  would  do  as 
well  in  combat,  I wouldn’t  hesitate 
to  follow  her.’’ 

What  is  the  reaction  of  the 
company  commander  when  he 
learns  that  one  of  his  officers  is  a 
woman? 

“At  first  I had  reservations 
and  apprehensions.  I had  never  had 
a woman  in  one  of  my  units  before 
and  I really  didn’t  know  how  to 
handle  the  situation,’’  says  Captain 
Paul  H.  Pommet,  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  104th.  “ILT  Doornink 
has  proven  that  she  knows  what 
she’s  doing.  If  she’s  representative 
of  the  female  officers  in  the  Army, 
then  I’m  impressed.  I have  a fe- 
male driver  who’s  also  very  good 
at  her  job.  I’m  highly  impressed 
with  both  of  my  women,  officer  and 
enlisted.  I’d  take  a whole  company 
of  them.’’ 

ILT  Barbara  Doornink  has 
invaded  another  male  sanctuary, 
has  done  the  job,  and  has  been 
accepted.  If  given  the  opportunity, 
would  she  go  the  same  route?  “It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I would 
be  in  a truck  company,’’  says  ILT 
Doornink.  “But  I would  do  the 
same  thing  again.  I’m  very  happy 
with  my  situation.’’  Her  perform- 
ance has  put  another  dent  in  that 
old  idea  of  “woman — the  weaker 
sex.’’  A 
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f®cus  on  people 


Former  Sergeant  George  Krah- 
nert,  79,  was  awarded  two  Sil- 
ver Stars,  a Purple  Heart  and  a 
World  War  1 Victory  Medal  with 
five  battle  clasps — 57  years 
late.  Krahnert  received  the 
medals  for  his  action  near  Can- 
tigny,  France,  in  July  1918. 

At  the  awards  ceremony , Gen- 
eral William  E . DePuy  said , 

"This  was  made  possible  by  the 
courage,  friendship,  patience 


and  loyalty  of  two  men . " The 
men  were  Krahnert  and  his  com- 
mander in  1918,  retired  Army 
Colonel  Shipley  Thomas. 

COL  Thomas , left , learned 
his  former  comrade  had  not  re- 
ceived the  medals  he  was  enti- 
tled to , so  he  wrote  the  Pentagon . 
GEN  DePuy  pinned  them  over 
the  breast  pocket  of  Krahnert's 
World  War  1 uniform  in  ceremo- 
nies at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Two  West  Point  cadets  have 
been  awarded  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships entitling  them  to  2 years 
of  study  at  England's  Oxford 
University . Cadets  Richard 
Morales  and  Danny  Davis,  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  '76,  were 
among  32  young  American  men 
selected  for  the  '75  scholarships. 

• Private  Steven  DiBernardo, 
9th  Infantry  Division , is  the 
Northwest  Pacific's  AAU  15  kilo- 
meter walking  champion . He 
won  the  event  in  Seattle  in  a 
time  of  1 hour , 47  minutes  and 
17  seconds.  PV2  DiBernardo 
hopes  to  participate  in  the 
5,000  meter  event  in  the  Olym- 
pic trials. 

• Specialist  5 Dennis  V . Peter- 
son has  no  complaints  about 
slow  promotion  in  the  Army . He 
was  promoted  to  Private  E2  after 
graduation  from  Basic  Combat 
Training  at  Fort  Jackson , S .C  . , 
and  to  Private  First  Class  by 
graduating  at  the  top  of  his 
class  in  basic  electronics.  Then 
it  was  Specialist  4 and  Specialist 
5 as  the  top  graduate  of  the  Tac- 
tical Microwave  Operations  and 
Systems  Repair  courses . Yes, 
sir , no  complaints  about  the  pro- 
motion system  by  SP5  Peterson. 


YOU  CAN  FEEL  IT 


"This  is  a free  country . You 
can  feel  it  in  the  small , trivial 
things  you  do . You  can  get  a 
job  of  your  choosing,  go  to 
whatever  doctor  you'd  like.  Ev- 
en going  to  a department  store 
and  finding  whatever  you  like 
is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
freedom  we  weren't  used  to," 
says  an  Army  couple  at  Tripler 
Army  Medical  Center,  Hawaii. 

Major  (Dr.)  Viola  P.  Brooks 
and  Captain  (Dr.)  Daniel  A. 
Brooks  were  both  born  in  Hung- 
ary and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1966.  "We  picked  the 
United  States  because  it  is  still 
the  best  country . It  was  a land 


of  promise . " As  part  of  their 
American  citizenship , they 
changed  their  name,  Pataki,  to 
its  English  equivalent — Brooks. 

The  couple  acquired  their 
medical  degrees  since  coming  to 
the  United  States. 

CPT  Brooks  has  a degree  in 
chemical  engineering  and  was  a 
European  judo  champion  prior 
to  changing  to  the  medical  field . 
He  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  Temple  University  and  im- 
mediately after  medical  school, 
the  Brooks  joined  the  Army . 

"We  wanted  to  do  something 
in  appreciation  for  all  the  nice 
things  that  were  done  for  us . " 


REALLY  A SCOOTER 


ARMY  PLUG 

Can  you  imagine  an  Army  re- 
cruiter coming  to  work  one 
morning  to  find  a second  lieu- 
tenant keeping  fire  watch  over 
his  place  of  business? 

That's  what  happened  to  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Carol  J . Free- 
land . The  lieutenant  keeping 
fire  watch  is  in  the  form  of  a 
brightly  painted  fire  hydrant . 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  paint 
job  was  done  by  Lockport,  N.Y, , 
high  school  students. 


What's  light  enough  to  roll 
back  and  forth  with  ease , runs 
on  one  cylinder,  opens  from 
the  top,  and  it's  name  is  well 
known  in  aerodynamics,  but 
it's  not  an  airplane?  It's  a 1955 
Messerschmitt — automobile . 

This  three-wheeled , bubble- 
top  auto  runs  on  a mixture  of 
gasoline  and  oil . It  will  go  up 
to  80  kilometers  per  hour , 
says  owner  Specialist  4 Jim 
Jacobson . 

SP4  Jacobson,  64th  Military 
Police  Detachment  in  Worms, 
Germany,  says,  "The  car's  tech- 
nical name  is  'Kabinenroller' 
(Cabin  Scooter),"  explaining 
that  "it's  really  just  a scooter 
with  a body  and  a canopy . " 


TUNNEL  ESCAPE 

The  tunnel  is  4 feet  beneath 
the  ground  and  runs  60  feet  to 
freedom . Specialist  4 William 
Howard,  front,  and  Private 
First  Class  Lyle  Duckwall,  82d 
Airborne  Division , used  the 
tunnel  as  part  of  Survival , Es- 
cape , Resistance  and  Evasion 
(SERE)  training. 

The  tunnel  is  well  camouflaged 
and  can  only  be  found  through 
diligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  mock  prisoner 
of  war  compound  at  Fort  Bragg. 


THE  DETECTIVE 

Clarence  Heath  is  a detective, 
but  he's  not  interested  in  solv- 
ing murders  or  investigating 
insurance  claims . 

Heath,  an  Army  master  ser- 
geant at  Aberdeen , Md . , probes 
history — the  unwritten  kind . 
He's  an  amateur  archaeologist. 

"It's  sort  of  like  detective 
work.  You  work  on  a site  and 
pick  up  little  bits  and  pieces  of 
evidence  and  try  to  put  them 
together  to  determine  what  hap- 
pened there,  when  it  happened, 
and  why . Then  you  try  to  piece 
these  findings  together  with 
other  things  to  get  a logical  his- 
tory of  that  site . " 

Heath  has  a sizeable  collec- 
tion of  artifacts  he's  found  dur- 
ing his  surface  surveys . Most 
of  them  are  variations  of  what 
archaeologists  call  "projectile 
points,"  but  commonly  known 
as  arrowheads.  Other  items  in- 
clude cooking  utensils  and  tools . 

He  explains  that  the  artifacts 
found  during  group  studies  in- 
volving sub-surface  investiga- 
tions are  almost  always  turned 
over  to  the  local  archaeology 
society  for  documentation  and 
further  study . They  are  then 
contributed  to  museums , along 
with  the  final  survey  report. 


Material  courtesy  E.  W.  TIMBERLAKE,  Public  Affairs 
Office,  U.S.  Army  Communications  Command 
(USACC),  Fort  Huachucha,  Ariz. 


THE  ART  of  military  signaling  was 
probably  devised  by  the  com- 
mander who  saw  a need  to  divide 
his  forces  to  engage  the  enemy. 
Whether  by  runner,  reflecting  light 
off  metal,  or  blowing  horns,  signal- 
ing was  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  war. 

The  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Corps  was  founded  on  March  3, 
1863,  as  a temporary  organization 
for  the  duration  of  the  Civil  War. 
Its  first  chief  was  a surgeon  from 
the  Army  Medical  Corps. 

Albert  James  Myer  was  well 
qualified  for  the  position.  He  had 
studied  hand  signals  for  the  deaf, 
Indian  smoke  signals  and  devised 
a flag  signaling  system  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  In  I860  he  had  been 
commissioned  ‘‘Signal  officer  with 
the  rank  of  major"  on  the  Army 
staff — the  first  signal  officer. 

Over  the  years  the  corps 
was  responsible  for  developing  the 
Nation's  weather  reporting  system, 
military  aviation,  and  Army  radio 
and  radar.  From  early  wigwag  sig- 
naling to  today's  satellite  commun- 
ications network,  the  Corps  has 
distinguished  itself  in  the  nation’s 
service  and  country's  growth. 
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SOLDIERS 


These  signalmen  are  practicing  with  a heliograph  that  uses  a mirror 
to  turn  sunbeams  into  messages.  Signalmen  communicated  from 
mountaintop  to  mountaintop  to  alert  the  cavalry  and  infantry  about 
hostile  movements. 


Four  mules  were  used  to  pull  these  telephone  and  telegraph  battery 
wagons  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Note  the  signalman  on 
the  telephone  in  the  nearest  wagon. 


This  Signal  Corps  switchboard  in  Manila  in  1902,  above,  provides  a 
striking  comparison  with  the  former  communications  site,  left,  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Airbase  outside  Saigon.  Octopus  Site  was  a major  nodal 
point  in  the  Vietnam  War. 


Major  Albert  J.  Myer,  later  brigadier 
general,  was  named  the  Army’s  first 
signal  officer  on  June  27,  1860. 


MARCH  1976 
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Orville  Wright  pilots  the  Army’s  and  the 
Signal  Corps’  first  airplane  in  1908.  The 
Army  Air  Corps  was  established  in  1918. 


Enlisted  specialists  and  technicians  at- 
tend a wireless  operator’s  class  at 
Camp  Alfred  Vail,  N.J.,  .in  the  early 
1920s. 
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Coltano,  Italy,  is  one  of  the  primary 
USACC  sites  in  the  Defense  Communi- 
cations System  in  Europe. 


A Signal  Corps  technician  takes 
down  incoming  messages  at  Good- 
enough  Island,  New  Guinea,  in  1944. 
Shown  are  an  SCR-177  and  receivers 
B-342  and  BC-312. 


A shore  fire  control  party  in  Nor- 
mandy directs  naval  guns  on  D-Day 
plus  four.  The  radio  is  an  SCR-284 
with  hand-cranked  generator.  The 
man  on  the  right  is  using  an  SCR-536 
handie-talkie. 


One  of  seven  Automatic  Digital  Network 
switches  for  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions System  Network  is  located  at  Fort 
Buckner  in  Okinawa. 


MARCH  1976 
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They  Shoot 
Horses, 
Don't 


Janet  Hake 


They? 


ARMY  VETERINARIANS  are 
more  than  animal  doctors. 

Major  Marvin  Nix,  chief  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  Services  at 
William  Beaumont  Army  Medical 
Center,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  does  spend 
some  of  his  time  working  with  ani- 
mals but  still  keeps  close  watch  on 
other  veterinary  medical  activities. 

Along  with  four  other  vet- 
erinarians and  18  enlisted  special- 
ists, he  supervises  the  monthly 
inspection  of  40  million  pounds  of 
food  required  by  three  Air  Force 
bases,  a Veterans  Administration 
hospital,  two  Army  posts  and  a 
Job  Corps  for  Women's  Activity 


in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  This  task 
includes  checking  food  and  storage 
conditions  in  civilian  and  military 
warehouses. 

MAJ  Nix  is  also  in  charge 
of  the  Animal  Disease  Prevention 
and  Control  Facility.  By  making 
sure  that  every  animal  on  post 
receives  proper  vaccination,  the 
clinic  is  able  to  prevent  or  arrest 
diseases  that  might  be  transmitted 
to  people. 

His  unit  gives  periodic 
physical  examinations  to  all  Army- 
owned  dogs — patrol,  drug  detec- 
tion and  sentry.  It  also  provides 
support  to  the  on-post  resident  and 


intern  physician’s  training  pro- 
grams at  William  Beaumont. 

Working  closely  with  the 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  range  control  of- 
ficer and  state  officials,  MAJ  Nix 
helps  with  the  deer  and  antelope 
hunting  program  each  year.  “We 
look  at  each  carcass  and  advise  the 
hunter  whether  the  animal  can  be 
eaten.  This  also  gives  us  an  excel- 
lent indication  as  to  the  general 
health  of  our  deer  and  antelope 
population.” 

Also  coming  under  the 
major’s  jurisdiction  are  the  veteri- 
nary food  inspection  and  preven- 
tive medicine  activities  of  White 


Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M.  Addi- 
tionally, he  meets  periodically  with 
veterinarians  and  other  public 
health  officials  from  El  Paso  and 
nearby  Juarez,  Mexico.  They 
discuss  problems  related  to  the 
joint  federal,  state,  local  and  mili- 
tary rabies  control  programs  and 
note  what  is  being  done  to  wipe  out 
the  disease. 

MAJ  Nix  likes  his  career  in 
the  Army.  “I  felt  like  I had  an 
obligation  when  I first  came  in,”  he 
says.  “I  decided  to  try  2 years,  but 
my  perception  changed.  I’m  inter- 
ested in  preventive  medicine — or 
public  health.  The  Army  is  a good 


place  to  specialize  in  that  area.” 
Of  the  corps’  431  veterin- 
arians, about  40  have  gone  on  for 
advanced  degrees  in  public  health. 
All  Army  veterinarians  already 
have  had  the  usual  8 years  of  vet- 
erinary professional  education  be- 
fore coming  into  the  military. 

As  experts  in  preventive 
medicine,  Army  veterinarians  also 
have  the  mission  of  keeping  the 
military  community  healthy. 
“We’re  herd  and  group  oriented,” 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Wyckoff,  acting  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.  “We’ve  been 
taught  to  look  at  groups  of  animals 
for  ways  to  prevent  disease.  It’s 
the  same  with  people.  A veterin- 
arian can  work  with  a group  and 
decide  how  to  keep  them  healthy.” 
Special  Forces  used  vet- 
erinarians this  way  in  pacified 
areas  in  Vietnam.  There  the  vet- 
erinarians were  involved  in  pre- 
ventive medicine,  care  of  food, 
animal  production  and  even  in- 


Captain Hortencia  Harris,  above,  heads 
the  veterinary  clinic  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Texas.  Right,  a guard 
dog  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  gets  his  teeth 
cleaned. 
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creasing  crop  yield. 

For  veterinarians  who  want 
to  specialize  in  small  animal  care, 
an  Army  career  may  not  be  the 
answer.  Military  veterinarians  are 
prevented  by  regulation  from  pro- 
viding complete  treatment  to  pri- 
vately-owned animals.  They  may 
only  immunize  or  treat  them 
against  diseases  that  might  be 
transmitted  to  people,  but  the  ani- 
mal’s owner  is  charged  the  full 
cost. 

Some  Army  veterinarians 
are  unhappy  with  this  policy  and 
contend  that  they  need  to  keep  in 
practice  by  treating  all  cases.  “I 
would  like  to  do  more  private  pet 
Care,”  says  Captain  Lawrence 
Wallace  of  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
“Small  animal  medicine  is  my  pri- 
mary interest  and  the  only  way  I 
can  keep  current  on  new  methods 
and  techniques  is  to  practice.  I 
work  with  sentry  dogs  but  they’re 
kept  in  such  good  health  they  sel- 
dom develop  serious  illnesses.” 

Others,  though,  haven’t  de- 
cided which  of  the  ten  fields  of 


veterinary  medicine  they  want  to 
specialize  in. 

Captain  John  Scharding  of 
the  Boston  Branch  of  Veterinary 
Activities  says,  “I’ve  had  a chance 
to  get  an  advanced  degree  and  have 
been  offered  a wide  variety  of  jobs. 
The  research  and  industrial  aspects 
of  veterinary  medicine  are  espe- 
cially interesting  to  me  but  1 still 
like  to  change  and  the  chance  to 
keep  current  in  all  the  fields.  The 
Army  has  what  I'm  looking  for.” 

Veterinarians  joining  the 
Army  are  usually  looking  for,  and 
getting,  new  and  challenging  ex- 
periences, travel  and  more  respon- 
sibilities. They’re  giving  up  a pri- 
vate practice  with  higher  income, 
but  sometimes  less  satisfaction. 
Some  go  back  to  civilian  life.  Some 
find  their  specialized  civilian  prac- 
tices too  restrictive  and  frequently 
request  to  come  back  into  the 
Army. 

Backing  up  the  veterinarians 
are  about  1 ,300  enlisted  specialists. 
To  insure  that  Army  standards  are 
being  met,  food  inspection  special- 


ists  (MOS  91R)  inspect  food  pro- 
duction at  processing  plants  and 
check  its  condition  on  arrival  at  the 
post.  As  part  of  their  duties  they 
must  be  familiar  with  food  specifi- 
cations spelled  out  in  thick  vol- 
umes of  procurement  documents. 

Animal  specialists  (MOS 
91T)  work  directly  with  animals. 
After  an  8-week  training  course  at 
Walter  Reed,  they’re  assigned  to 
assist  the  veterinarians  in  research 
laboratories,  in  the  post’s  Animal 
Disease  Prevention  and  Control 
Facility  or  in  an  oversea  veterinary 
unit. 

Private  First  Class  Gail 
Bump,  an  animal  technician  at  the 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Animal  Disease 
Prevention  and  Control  Facility, 
hopes  to  become  a veterinarian 
some  day.  “The  training  and  ex- 
perience might  help  me  get  into 
veterinary  school,’’  she  says. 

The  Army  Veterinary  Corps 
was  originally  established  in  1916 
to  inspect  food  and  care  for  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  transportation 
corps  horses  and  mules.  Civilian 


veterinarians  had  been  hired  to 
look  after  the  Army’s  horses  since 
the  Civil  War. 

Spoiled  food  was  causing 
more  casualties  than  battle 
wounds.  In  the  Civil  War  97,000 
died  in  battle;  184,(XX)  succumbed 
to  disease  and  sickness,  much  of 
which  was  food-borne.  The  Veter- 
inary Corps  was  instrumental  in 
changing  this  by  inspecting  food 
before  it  was  served  to  the  troops. 

Veterinarians  today  are 
truly  more  than  animal  doctors.  In 
addition  to  food  hygiene  and  care 
of  Army-owned  animals,  they’re 
on  every  Army  research  team  in 
which  animals  are  used  and  are 
also  engaged  in  subsistence  re- 
search activities. 

Veterinarians  working  in 
laboratory  animal  medicine  deal 
with  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  care 
of  animals  used  in  biomedical  re- 
search. They  also  are  conducting 
research  to  provide  new  and  im- 
proved models  for  the  study  of 
human  disease.  A 
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WORD  SCRAMBLE 

No,  the  eight  words  below  aren’t  new  Army  acronyms,  but  familiar  Army  terms  you 
probably  use  often.  Even  if  you’re  still  in  basic  training  you  should  be  able  to  rearrange 
the  letters  and  come  up  with  the  solutions. 


2. 


3 

SCRAP  OF  A MAP 

You’re  on  a special  mission,  landed  in  an 
unfamiliar  area  without  being  told  where 
you  are.  All  you  have  in  your  possession 
is  a scrap  of  a map  of  the  area.  Your 
mission:  Get  to  the  nearest  Army  installa- 
tion. For  practice,  we’ve  supplied  three 
map  sections  that  are  very  near  some 
Army  posts.  Can  you  tell  which  ones? 


1.  TRAVPIE 

2.  FIERCOF 

3.  MECYRONE 

4.  DRILSOES 


1.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  a 
meter? 

2.  Who  sang  “Over  the  Rainbow”  in  the 
movie  musical  “The  Wizard  of  Oz”? 

3.  Who  played  the  title  role  in  the  last 
film  version  of  “Ben-Hur”? 

4.  A Navy  lieutenant  commander  is  equal 
to  what  Army  rank? 

5.  What  is  “claustrophobia”? 

6.  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and 
Wisconsin  all  have  the  same  state 
flower.  What  is  it? 

7.  What  two  states  border  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

8.  How  many  keys  are  there  on  a stand- 


1.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  36.  The 
third  number  equals  two  times  the  sec- 
ond, the  sum  of  one-half  the  second 
number  plus  the  first  number,  or  the 
square  of  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  numbers.  What  are  the  three 
numbers? 

2.  The  area  of  a right  triangle  is  equal  to 
twice  its  shortest  side  or  one  number 
more  than  its  longest  side.  What  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  triangle  and  its  area? 


5.  RORAM  _ 

6.  NAPOWE  . 

7.  GRINNAIT 

8.  DRAGENE 


ard  piano? 

9.  The  Detroit  Lions  play  which  sport? 

10.  Who  played  the  first  James  Bond  in 
the  film  version  of  the  popular  Ian 
Fleming  secret  agent  novels? 

11.  Who  is  the  Army’s  only  living  five-star 
general? 

12.  WAC  means  Women’s  Army  Corps; 
WAF  is  Women  in  the  Air  Force.  What 
does  WAVES  stand  for? 

13.  Vivian  Leigh  and  Clark  Gable  played 
what  roles  in  "Gone  With  the  Wind”? 

14.  In  poker,  three  of  a kind  beats  two 
pairs.  Yes  or  no? 


SYMBO- LANGUAGE 


What  does  this  symbol  stand  for?  Can 
you  describe  the  meanings  of  its  various 
parts? 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

A Quick  Quiz 


For  answers  see  page  55 


BG  Thomas  W.  Bowen 

Cartoon  art  by  SP5  George  Hawkins  and  SP5  Gary  Rasmussen 


“Robert  E.  Leas,”  and  "Douglas  MacArthurs.”  Unfortunately,  for  most,  trying  to 
assume  the  characteristics,  qualities,  and  values  of  another  person  only  results 
in  the  individuai  appearing  foolish. 

The  problem  of  becoming  a successful  leader  is  the  problam  of  being  ' 
yourself.  H involves  working  to  develop  various  traits  aruf  qualities  which  fit 
your  personality  arKf  applyirtg  these  to  make  you  a more  effective  leader. 

One  system  of  studying  leadership  is  to  study  the  type  of  leaders  you 
would  nof  wish  to  emulate.  The  cartoons  highlight  the  personality 
qualities  of  these  types  of  non-leaders:  . 


BEHIND  THE  INNER  SANCTUMS  of  the  "green  door,”  in  highly  secure 
command  centers  or  at  the  dub  bar,  no  topic  is  more  widely  discussed  than 
that  of  leadership.  Indeed,  any  liKfividual  who  has  ever  assumed  command, 
whether  it  be  of  a platoon,  mallroom,  sales  store  or  concession  stand,  almost 
immediately  becomes  aware  that  he  is  in  charge  of  something  and  therefore  by 
definition  has  become  a leader. 

The  development  and  exercise  of  leadership  is  a prime  topic  within  the 
military.  Many  aspiring  leaders  fall  into  the  easy  snare  of  modeling  themselves 
and  their  actions  after  heroes  of  the  past.  We've  all  seen  our  “Pattons,” 


'Vif  Ift'if 


This  type  of  non-leader  exists  at  all  levels.  He 
doesn’t  trust  anyone  nor  does  he  give  credit  to  his 
subordinates.  He  has  forgotten  that,  without  their 
support,  his  ladder  to  success  would  have  no  rungs. 
His  subordinates  soon  learn  their  abilities  are  not 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  THOMAS  W.  BOWEN  is  assistant  division  commander,  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  Fort  Polk,  La.  SPECIALISTS  5 GEORGE  HAWKINS 
and  GARY  RASMUSSEN  are  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Intelligence,  United  States  Army  Europe  and  Seventh  Army. 


going  to  be  allowed  to  surface.  The  bright  ideas 
and  latent  creativity  present  in  the  staff  are  never 
tapped.  After  the  first  or  second  time  his  ideas 
are  snatched  and  claimed  by  the  “Green-Eyed 
Monster,”  the  subordinate  loses  interest  in  coming 
up  with  something  new  and  different.  “If  he  wants 
to  run  the  whole  show,  let  him”  becomes  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  and  he  has  to  do  everything  himself 
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less  than  lion-hearted 

“Linus,  the  Less  Than  Lion-Hearted”  uses  his 
staff  as  a security  blanket.  All  recommendations  are 
accepted,  but  only  those  which  work  are 
acknowledged  as  coming  from  him.  The  remainder 
are  his  “stupid  staff’s  silly  suggestions.”  To  work 
for  Linus  requires  the  utmost  patience  plus  the 
talents  of  a “con  artist”  and  fiction  writer.  The 
only  hope  is  that  the  staff  can  function  well  enough 
as  a security  blanket  to  allow  some  progress  to  be 
made.  Needless  to  say,  major  breakthroughs  or 
significant  changes  are  never  achieved. 


HERMIT  CRAB 

“The  Hermit  Crab”  lives  in  splendid  isolation 
gathering  more  and  more  ignorance  of  what  is  going 
on  in  his  organization.  Questions  go  in  to  be 
resolved,  but  negative  feedback  is  the  only 
response.  On  his  desk  you’ll  find  urgent  papers 
unresolved  and  sometimes  hidden,  or  crisis  issues 
suspended  in  the  “too-difficult”  file.  Increasing 
mounds  of  paper  are  fed  into  his  seemingly 
bottomless  in-box  with  nothing  coming  out  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  organization  or  use  the 
information  thus  gathered.  This  non-leader  not  only 
fails  to  lead  but  becomes  the  repository  of 
information  (“the  paper  has  gone  to  the  boss”) 
which  becomes  an  excuse  for  all  types  of 
non-performance.  He  knows  all  the  details  but  does 
nothing  about  them. 


THE  GYROSCOPE 


“The  Gyroscope”  maintains  a rapid,  stable,  mobile 
rate  of  rotation  around  a fixed  axis  with 
imperceptible  forward  motion.  The  orders  he  issues 
will  reverse  themselves  daily  and  the  troops  will 
find  themselves  confused  beyond  all  belief. 

Progress  isn’t  his  key  word;  unfortunately, 
movement  is.  The  result  is  disaster. 
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“The  Madison  Avenue  Minion”  believes  leadership 
is  merely  a popularity  contest  to  be  won  on 
transparent  superficialities.  He  avoids  the  hard 
decisions  and  makes  only  those  which  he  believes 
will  move  the  applause  meter  to  high  points  on  the 
scale.  If  it’s  a difficult  decision,  it’s  put  off  and 
forgotten.  Perhaps  it  will  go  away.  The  decisions  he 


makes  best  are  holidays  and  shortening  the  work 
day.  If  “everyone”  isn’t  happy,  he  will  twist  and 
turn,  and  balance  and  twiddle  until  the  troops  are 
completely  confused  for  lack  of  guidance. 
Popularity,  not  leadership,  is  his  aim  in  life.  As  a 
result,  he  achieves  neither. 


i 


I 


THE  ANEMOM 


“The  Anemometer”  is  always  checking  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  velocity  of 
superiors  before  making  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  take.  He’s  always 
wondering  what  the  boss  wants  to  hear 
making  sure  that  he  isn’t  flying  into  the 
wind  regardless  of  rationale  or  integrity, 
will  always  be  found  “going  along,”  flyi 
downwind  and  making  sure  his  is  the  way 
that  the  hierarchy  wishes  to  go.  He  will 
never  “fight  the  problem.”  He  will  never 
bring  up  something  which  doesn’t  fit  the 
pattern.  His  one  strong  point  is  that  you  are 
always  certain  of  his  answer  if  you  know 
the  basic  policy. 
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ATTILA  THE  HUN 

“Attila,  the  Hun”  leads  through  fear  and 
apparently  suffers  from  chronic  indigestion  or  badly 
decayed  molars.  He  is  also  guaranteed  to 
discourage  new  ideas  and  dampen  initiative.  If 
there  is  any  mental  effort  put  into  any  of  his 
direction,  it  is  accidental  rather  than  planned.  This 
type  apparently  has  no  ears  but  only  a mouth.  He 
never  heard  of  the  wise  man  who  said,  “The  Lord 
gave  us  two  ears  and  one  mouth  and  we  should  use 
them  in  the  same  ratio.”  This  type  non-leader 
frequently  will  be  subverted  by  his  subordinates 
just  to  prove  him  in  error  and  perhaps  for  the  mere 
joy  of  hearing  his  outraged  bellows  of 
“leadership.” 


MUSHROOM  GROWER 

“The  Mushroom  Grower”  pacifies  or  fertilizes  his 
staff  regularly  with  words  but  seldom  makes  them 
aware  of  what’s  going  on.  He  keeps  everyone  in 
the  dark  and  feeds  them  “bull”  on  a regular  basis. 
The  result — a non-productive  staff  which  is  unable 
to  assist  the  commander  with  solutions  because 
they  don’t  know  the  problems.  Lacking  guidance, 
their  work  frequently  moves  in  wrong  directions. 
The  result — wasted  money,  time,  manpower  and  a 
further  demise  of  initiative  and  thoughtful  repartee. 


SUPER  EGO 


“Super  Ego”  believes  that  he,  above  all  men,  was  favored 
when  the  brains  were  issued.  He  creates  “bottlenecks”  with 
curves  in  them  and  reduces,  changes  or  confuses  everything 
done  by  his  staff.  Fortunately  this  type  is  normally  found  in  the 
more  junior  type  leadership  positions,  possibly  because  his  short- 
comings are  detected  early  and  his  promotions  curtailed.  He  lacks 
the  humility  to  believe  anyone  has  the  capabilities  with  which  he  is 
blessed.  His  constant  putting  down  of  others  not  only  exposes  his 
own  ignorance  but  ensures  that  none  of  his  subordinates  will  display 
their  talents/ideas  for  fear  of  being  made  to  appear  foolish.  For 
“Super-Ego,”  personally  oriented  monologues  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Now  that  we’ve  met  these  types,  can  we  be  frank  enough  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  a little  bit  of  each  in  our  own  activities?  And  are  we  discerning  enough  to 
make  sure  that  we  don’t  identify  too  much  with  any  of  them  as  we  go  about  our  gov 
ernment’s  business? 

Got  a mirror,  anyone? 
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Story  and  photos  by  Steve  Stevens 


E.A.  “JERRY“  RICHMOND 
is  more  than  just  another  Army 
lieutenant  colonel  who  moved 
to  Huntsville,  Ala.  He’s  be- 
come an  active  member  of  the 
community  by  spending  most 
of  his  off-duty  time  doing  vol- 
unteer work  for  the  handi- 
capped and  disabled. 

ETC  Richmond  is  the 
automatic  data  processing  officer  for  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Systems  Command. 

His  experiences  working  with  the  handicapped 
began  in  his  own  family.  He  and  his  wife,  Gerry,  have 
three  sons:  Gordon,  17,  Robert,  15,  and  Steven,  II. 
Gordon  has  cerebral  palsy  (CP).  For  the  last  17  years 
the  Richmonds  have  been  involved  in  CP  activities. 

After  Gordon  was  born,  he  was  kept  on  the 
critical  list  for  3 weeks.  Both  parents  had  to  learn 
to  feed  and  care  for  him  because  it  was  too  difficult 
for  one  person  alone.  Now  confined  to  a wheelchair, 
Gordon  is  severely  handicapped  physically  and  must 
be  helped  in  everything  he  does. 

The  Richmonds  could  have  withdrawn  from 
society,  as  some  parents  of  handicapped  children  do. 

STEVE  STEVENS  is  assigned  to  the  Pubiic  Affairs  Office,  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Systems  Command,  ffuntsville,  Ala. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Society  for  Barrier-Free  Design,  LTC  Richmond  points  out  some 
public  buildings  that  need  wheelchair  ramps  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  mayor  Joe  Davis.  LTC 
Richmond  is  also  active  in  a number  of  other  programs  for  the  handicapped. 


But  they  felt  there  was  always  hope  for  improvement 
if  they  worked  at  the  situation.  They  were  right.  U 

When  Gordon  was  3 years  old,  he  developed  0 
a respiratory  problem.  While  in  the  Army  hospital,  E 
a therapist  there  became  interested  in  his  case.  She  I 
received  permission  to  give  him  an  IQ  test  that  indi-  I 
cated  he  was  an  exceptionally  bright  child.  J 

Gordon  started  therapy  and  was  enrolled  in  a j 
pre-school  class  for  exceptional  children  when  he  was  * 
4.  At  each  new  duty  station  LTC  Richmond  would  i 
seek  out  the  special  education  classes  so  Gordon  could  i 
continue  his  schooling  and  therapy.  Gordon  attended  I 
special  education  classes  in  Huntsville  from  1972  to  I 
1974  and  then  entered  Lee  High  School.  The  school  P; 
board  had  agreed  to  place  some  physically  handi-  I 
capped  students  in  regular  classes.  i 

While  apprehensive  at  first  that  their  son  might  P 
become  a burden,  LTC  Richmond  and  his  wife  are 
now  active  advocates  of  the  program  to  place  handi- 
capped children  in  public  schools. 

The  situation  did  present  problems.  Because  he 
could  not  use  his  hands,  Gordon  propelled  his  wheel- 
chair in  and  out  of  classes  with  his  feet.  Teachers 
and  other  students  helped  by  taking  notes,  turning 
pages  and  recording  dictation. 

Gordon’s  grades  dispelled  any  doubt  about  his 
ability  to  learn.  He  ended  his  first  year  of  high  school 
with  an  “A”  average  in  subjects  like  business  law,  t 

biology,  unified  geometry  and  world  history.  He  also  i 

got  “B”  in  world  literature,  a course  usually  reserved  I 
for  seniors.  He  was  one  of  three  sophomores  allowed 
to  take  the  course. 

Not  content  with  merely  attending  school  and 
passing,  Gordon  was  accepted  into  the  Key  Club,  an  ' 
honorary  scholastic  and  civic  society.  During  his  I 
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Gordon  watches  his  brothers,  Robert  and  Steven,  practice  judo  in 
the  Richmond  backyard.  Active  in  school  activities  and  an  “A”  stu- 
dent, Gordon  gets  some  help  with  homework  from  his  mother,  left. 


freshman  year  he  was  chosen  as  a Student  Council 
representative. 

The  Richmond  family  has  taken  Gordon’s 
physical  handicap  and  made  it  a family  project  that 
helps  everyone.  When  his  brothers  Robert  and  Steven 
get  together  to  practice  judo,  Gordon  is  an  interested 
spectator.  Even  though  Gordon  requires  lots  of  atten- 
tion, ETC  Richmond  and  his  wife  make  sure  that  the 
boys  get  to  pursue  their  own  interests. 

On  any  given  weekend  the  family  camper  heads 
for  the  wide  open  spaces.  Steven  and  Robert  hike  and 
fish  with  their  dad  and  Gordon  and  his  mom  sit  under 
the  trees  and  read  or  just  enjoy  the  outdoors.  Some- 
times ETC  Richmond  takes  Gordon  piggyback  on 
family  hikes.  On  other  occasions  he  rigs  the  family 
boat  to  accommodate  the  wheelchair  and  lifesaving 
gear  and  takes  Gordon  fishing. 

The  Richmonds’  approach  to  handling  the  cer- 
ebral palsy  situation  in  their  family  has  opened  up  an 
entirely  new  scope  of  activities  for  other  handicapped 
persons  and  their  families. 

ETC  Richmond  strongly  supports  programs 
that  help  make  the  handicapped  active  members  of 
the  community.  “These  programs  need  public  sup- 
port. I feel  that  if  I can  help  even  one  person  take 
an  interest  in  the  activities  and  welfare  of  handicapped 
persons,  it’s  worth  the  effort.  We  need  people  to  help 
us  spread  the  message.  Physically  handicapped  people 
can  help  the  community  and  be  useful  citizens  . . . 
All  they  need  is  some  help  and  encouragement,’’  he 
says. 

Because  of  his  deep  involvement  with  handi- 
capped persons,  he  speaks  to  church  groups,  civic 
organizations,  professional  clubs,  educators,  parents 
and  anyone  who  will  listen  to  his  message. 


As  the  Boy  Scout  institutional  representative 
for  PEP  (Parents  & Friends  of  Physically  Exceptional 
People),  he  has  lined  up  counselors  to  help  physically 
handicapped  youngsters  earn  merit  badges  in  stamp 
and  coin  collecting,  scholastic  achievement  and  other 
areas. 

As  chairman  of  the  Society  for  Barrier-Free 
Design,  he  has  met  with  the  mayor  to  pinpoint  public 
buildings  in  the  city  that  need  runways  and  ramps. 

Through  the  Governor  of  Alabama’s  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  ETC  Rich- 
mond hopes  to  help  educate  businessmen  on  jobs  that 
the  physically  handicapped  can  perform. 

He’s  also  treasurer  and  member  of  the  advisory 
council  for  PEP;  first  vice  president  and  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Huntsville 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Inc.;  and  chairman  of  the 
Medical,  Professional,  Advisory  and  Evaluation 
Committee  for  CP  in  Huntsville. 

His  community  involvement  has  helped  ETC 
Richmond  reach  parents  and  families  of  many  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons.  “In  working  with  Gordon, 
my  wife  and  I are  continually  amazed  at  the  things 
he  can  do  when  given  a chance.  When  my  wife  is 
studying  with  him,  it  is  so  gratifying  to  know  that  he 
understands  and  is  forming  his  own  ideas.  Though  he 
is  physically  handicapped,  his  mind  is  exceptionally 
clear.  It’s  wonderful  to  see  how  his  mental  develop- 
ment affects  his  everyday  life,’’  the  colonel  says. 

One  of  these  days  the  Army  may  transfer  ETC 
Richmond.  Until  that  time  he  will  continue  to  work 
as  a concerned  member  of  the  Huntsville-North  Ala- 
bama community.  He  says,  “The  Army  is  my  profes- 
sion, my  family  is  my  love  and  handicapped  persons 
everywhere  are  my  concern.’’  ^ 
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Outdoor 

Recrea- 

tion's 

New 

insignia 

MSG  Nat  Dell 


NEXT  TIME  you  visit  an  Army 
Outdoor  Recreation  Program  facil- 
ity you  should  have  less  trouble 
distinguishing  between  visitors  and 
staff  members.  All  those  working 
in  the  program  will  be  wearing  a 
new  distinctive  patch  and  badge. 

According  to  Frank  Kins- 
man, director  of  the  Army’s  Out- 
door Recreation  Program,  “The 
patch  and  badge  make  it  easier  to 
identify  the  staffers.  The  emblems 
visibly  publicize  the  program  and 
give  staff  members  a sense  of  be- 
longing to  an  Army-wide  pro- 
gram.” 

Kinsman  consulted  with 
more  than  a hundred  Recreation 
Program  directors  to  come  up  with 
the  original  theme  for  the  insignia. 
The  final  design  was  selected  from 
among  seven  created  by  the  Army 
Institute  of  Heraldry. 

Post  Outdoor  Recreation 
directors,  supervisors  and  all  sala- 
ried and  volunteer  workers  are  au- 
thorized to  wear  the  badge. 


The  Army  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Program  includes  all  leisure- 
time activities  which  use  the  natu- 
ral environment  for  recreational 
purposes.  Included  are  camping, 
shooting,  boating,  water  sports, 
riding,  skiing  and  other  recrea- 
tional activities. 

Authorized  by  Army  Regu- 
lation 28-1,  the  program  permits 
installation  commanders  to  devel- 
op on-post  recreational  facilities 
on  land  under  their  control.  There 
are  also  provisions  for  using  public 
land  under  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, leased  land. 

Currently  29  Army  travel 
camps  on  or  near  posts  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  Alaska 
operate  under  the  program.  Post 
Recreation  Services  also  run  In- 
formation, Tour  and  Travel  (ITT) 
offices  where  you  can  obtain  the 
latest  information  on  Army  travel 
camps  and  other  recreation  activi- 
ties on  or  near  your  installation.^ 
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REFUGEE 
BOOM  TOWN 

TO 

GHOST  TOWN 

CPT  Phil  E.  Raschke  and  Jane  Moorer 


LAST  SUMMER  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark.,  was  a thriving  metropolis  with  more 
than  25,000  residents.  Today  it’s  a virtual  ghost  town.  The  abandoned 
streets  and  locked  buildings  signal  an  end  to  the  project  known  as 
“Task  Force  New  Arrivals.” 

In  its  brief  heyday,  Chafee  welcomed  and  helped  resettle  50,800 
Indochinese  refugees.  Responsibility  for  the  overall  operation  rested 
with  the  State  Department,  but  the  Army  support  under  the  direction 
of  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  was  extensive. 

Active  Army  units  including  the  170th  MP  Company,  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  524th  Personnel  Services  Company,  Fort 
Banning,  Ga.,  provided  security  and  medical  care  services. 

Army  Reserve  units  also  helped.  During  the  summer  months. 
Reserve  units  such  as  the  5064th  U.S.  Army  Garrison  from  Detroit, 
Mich.,  worked  around  the  clock  providing  logistical,  religious  and 
entertainment  activities  for  the  Chaffee  residents. 

At  the  height  of  the  refugee  influx  last  June,  Army  units  were 


CAPTAIN  PHIL  E.  RASCHKE  and  JANE  MOORER  are  assigned  to  the  Information  Office,  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Army  Forces  Command,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 


From  May  to  December  1975,  Fort  Chaffee  helped  resettle  50,800  Indochinese. 
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operating  28  refugee  dining  facilities.  They  also  maintained  more  than 
350  barracks  housing  the  refugees.  Even  a weekly  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage newspaper  was  provided  with  the  help  of  the  1st  Psychological 
Operations  Battalion,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  some  volunteer  Vietnam- 
ese translators.  The  paper  was  appropriately  titled  Tan  Day  or  ‘‘New 
Life.” 

The  refugees  generated  some  interesting  statistics  of  their  own. 
From  May  to  December,  325  ‘‘new  Americans”  were  born  at  Fort 
Chaffee.  There  were  also  17  refugee  deaths — most  resulting  from 
premature  birth  or  old  age.  There  were  also  1,676  refugees  who 
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Refugees  meet  new  friends  and  get  fitted  for  shoes  at  the 
Army-operated  clothing  issue  facility.  Nguyen  Thi  Thu  Cue, 
an  area  assistance  representative,  and  1LT  Richard  A. 
Williamson,  far  left,  discuss  mail  distribution.  Above,  Nguyen- 
Khac-Phi-Hung  takes  a driver  traffic  safety  course  while  a 
Cambodian  child  gets  introduced  to  American  toothpaste  at 
an  Army-sponsored  oral  hygiene  class. 


requested  repatriation  to  their  native  countries. 

In  total,  128,858  Indochinese  refugees  were  processed  into 
American  society  through  Chaffee  and  the  three  other  relocation 
centers  at  Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  and  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

Among  the  50  states,  California  has  the  largest  number  of 
refugees,  with  27,357  resettled  within  its  borders.  Texas  is  next  with 
8,364,  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  7,439;  Florida,  5,357;  and  Washing- 
ton, 4,235.  Eighty-one  refugees  opted  for  resettlement  within  the  chilly 
borders  of  Alaska. 
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:!LT  Roosevelt  Thomas,  left,  defends  him- 
self against  “attackers”  experiencing  their 
irst  snow.  Mickey  Mouse  visited  also. 
l)elow,  a population  sign  keeps  track  of  the 
.laily  exodus. 


Additionally  6,307  refugees  chose  to  live  in  third  countries — the 
most  popular  being  Canada  with  3,925,  followed  by  France  with  1,812 
refugees. 

More  important  than  its  statistics,  Chaffee  was  a tremendous 
humanitarian  effort.  An  example  is  the  driver  education  project  by 
Westark  Community  College  in  nearby  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Recognizing 
that  refugees  would  be  at  a distinct  disadvantage  in  American  society 
if  they  lacked  automobile  driving  skills,  Westark  instituted  a voluntary 
traffic  safety  course  for  all  new  Fort  Chaffee  arrivals.  By  the  time 
Chaffee  closed,  more  than  3,400  refugees  had  completed  training  in 
the  four  driver  simulator  vans  operated  by  Westark. 

The  spirit  of  personal  concern  was  also  evident  in  the  Army- 
operated  refugee  dental  clinic.  “Things  were  confused  at  first,”  says 
Army  dentist  John  Rommel.  “Many  of  the  refugees  had  never  seen 
a dentist  before  and  the  language  barrier  was  something  awful.” 

The  problem  was  solved  by  hiring  a Vietnamese  interpreter. 
With  the  help  of  Nhung  Ha  Barker,  wife  of  a U.S.  official,  the  clinic 
was  able  to  treat  most  cases  in  15  to  20  minutes.  Besides  calming 
the  anxieties  of  the  refugee  patients,  Mrs.  Barker  was  able  to  teach 
the  American  dental  personnel  a few  essential  words  of  Vietnamese 
such  as  ha  mieng  (“open  your  mouth”)  and  con  gai  gioi,  (“good  little 
girl”). 

Educating  the  refugees  on  proper  dental  hygiene  presented 
some  interesting  problems.  According  to  Specialist  5 Gary  W.  Douglas, 
“Those  who  lived  in  the  cities  knew  about  toothbrushes  and  used 
them,  but  those  from  the  countryside  chewed  the  outer  shell  of  the 
betel  nut.  The  betel  nut  provided  some  protection  against  decay  by 
coating  the  teeth  with  a dark  black  substance.  It  also  is  mildly  narcotic 
and  deadens  any  pain  from  previous  decay.” 

To  counteract  old  habits  and  promote  better  dental  care,  the 
clinic  started  voluntary  classes  in  oral  hygiene.  According  to  Dr. 
Rommel,  the  response  was  so  enthusiastic  that  classes  were  taught 
on  a weekly  basis  in  various  areas  of  the  camp.  By  closing  time  more 
than  2,000  refugees,  mostly  youngsters,  had  attended  the  classes. 

Although  all  refugees  departed  Chaffee  in  December  1975  a few 
Army  people  stayed  over  into  January  1976  to  finish  up  administrative 
details.  Captain  Dale  Shaver,  an  Army  Reservist  from  South  Carolina, 
was  one  of  those  who  remained.  Reflecting  on  her  tour  at  Chaffee, 
she  said,  “I’m  very  happy  that  all  the  refugees  were  sponsored  out 
so  quickly.  My  own  personal  and  professional  experiences  have  been 
so  worthwhile  that  I wouldn’t  trade  them  for  the  world.” 

Hopefully,  the  Indochinese  refugees  found  their  experiences  at 
Fort  Chaffee  equally  rewarding.  A 
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SHOPPING  centers  and  malls  brought  the  age  of 
one-stop  shopping  to  the  retail  world.  Now  the  Army 
Training  Support  Center  (ATSC)  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
is  bringing  “one-stop  shopping”  to  the  Army’s  Non- 
Resident  Instruction  (NRI)  programs. 

Streamlining  the  current  Army  Correspondence 
Course  Program  (ACCP)  will  result  in  an  initial  sav- 
ings to  the  Army  of  more  than  $1  million.  It  will 
completely  modernize  the  correspondence  schooling 
system  for  servicemen  and  women.  And  fewer  job 
spaces  will  be  needed  to  manage  the  16  separate 


programs. 

The  new  program  affects  some  275.000  active 
duty  military,  reservists  and  eligible  civilians  currently- 
enrolled  in  Army  correspondence  courses. 

Changes  in  the  Army’s  schooling  philosophy- 
have  stepped  up  interest  in  establishing  a more  effi- 
cient correspondence  course  system.  The  move  to 
revamp  the  program  began  with  a study  of  the  entire 
NRI  concept.  The  study  revealed  a need  for  Army- 
correspondence  course  centralization,  improved  man- 
agement of  the  program  and  increased  emphasis  on 
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quality  of  instruction. 

Significantly,  although  the  strength  of  the  Army 
is  decreasing,  NRI  enrollment  is  increasing.  “Until 
recently  emphasis  in  the  Army  has  been  on  resident 
training,"  says  Robert  E.  White,  a computer  systems 
analyst  with  the  center.  “We  now  seem  to  be  switch- 
ing to  non-resident  instruction  more  and  more.  Not 
only  are  personnel  reductions  in  the  schools  going  to 
make  reliance  on  NRI  necessary,  but  it's  been  found 
that  the  job  environment  is  a better  learning  environ- 
ment than  the  classroom.  It’s  also  much  more  econo- 
mical." 

“The  Army  has  cut  travel  funds  substantially 
and  resident  courses  are  being  reduced,"  adds  Daniel 
W.  Caprio,  an  educational  specialist  at  ATSC.  “The 
ACCP  could  conceivably  replace  50  percent  of  train- 
ing now  done  in  residence." 

Increased  enrollment  in  the  ACCP  can  be 
traced  not  only  to  the  reduction  in  resident  training 
but  also  to  tougher  promotion  requirements. 

“Promotions  are  harder  to  come  by.  A soldier 
must  better  prepare  himself  for  advancement — and 
education  points  improve  his  chances,"  says  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Charles  W.  Glover,  a member  of  the 
ATSC  implementation  team.  “Soldiers  must  also 
prepare  themselves  for  advancement  tests.  This  is 
something  that  no  one  can  do  for  you.  You  either 
improve  your  job  performance  and  knowledge  or  you 
won't  be  around  long." 

ATSC  will  become  operational  July  I.  “Our 
first  move  will  be  to  integrate  the  Transportation 
School  into  the  program  in  October.  It’s  located  here 
at  Fort  Eustis  so  there  should  be  minimal  problems,” 
says  ETC  Glover.  The  remaining  15  schools  will  fol- 
low on  a time-phased  schedule,  with  the  changeover 
expected  to  be  completed  by  late  1977.  Notice  of 
switchover  dates  of  specific  courses  will  be  published 
well  in  advance. 

The  new  center’s  activities  will  include  devel- 
opment, production,  procurement  and  delivery  of 
training  courses  and  materials  for  active  and  reserve 
force  educational  programs.  NRI  training  activities 
will  be  consolidated  under  the  centralized  manage- 
ment of  ATSC  at  Fort  Eustis.  They  include  the  ACCP, 
Training  Extension  Course,  Army  Training  Literature 
Program,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRA- 
DOC)  Training  Devices  Requirements  Office  and  the 
Training  Support  Activity. 

Currently  correspondence  courses  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  individual  schools.  A student  sometimes 
finds  it  necessary  to  apply  to  more  than  one  school 
to  complete  his  course  requirements.  Under  the  new 
system  developed  by  ATSC,  all  required  materials  can 
be  obtained  from  one  source.  ATSC  will  centralize 
correspondence  courses  administered  by  such  Army 
schools  as  the  Institute  of  Administration  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  and  the  Infantry  School  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Each  Army  school  administering  a correspond- 
ence course  program  maintains  its  own  computer 


system  and  administrative  staff.  Under  the  new  pro- 
gram one  ATSC  staff  will  do  the  job  of  16  separate 
staffs. 

“Dollar  savings  by  avoiding  duplication  in 
computer  equipment  alone  is  significant.  Centrali- 
zation also  gives  us  a better  control  on  spending.  We’ll 
know  whether  we’re  spending  wisely  or  unwisely," 
White  says. 

Efficiency  is  another  goal.  ATSC  will  provide 
a more  efficient  program  for  both  the  student  and  the 
school.  All  interaction  between  the  school  and  the 
student — to  include  administrative  counseling — will  be 
handled  by  the  ATSC  staff.  The  individual  schools 
will  take  care  of  technical  matters.  “Under  the  new 
system  a student  will  receive  a telephoned  answer  to 
a telephoned  question  99  percent  of  the  time,"  says 
White. 

The  ATSC  doesn’t  complicate  correspondence 
course  procedures,  but  brings  many  advantages  for 
the  student.  “We’ll  be  able  to  provide  much  faster 
service,"  White  says.  “Administering  courses  will  be 
totally  automated.  We  feel  that  we  can  cut  in  half 
turn-around  time — the  time  the  student  drops  his  ap- 
plication in  the  mail  until  he  receives  his  material  from 
us.  We’ll  have  our  own  zip  code  and  won’t  be  involved 
in  normal  distribution  channels." 

“ATSC  is  the  best  move  in  instructional  sup- 
port in  years,”  says  Caprio.  “Not  only  will  service 
to  the  student  be  better,  but  we  expect  a great  im- 
provement in  our  product.  We’ll  be  able  to  use  the 
latest  instructional  technology.  We  can  integrate 
training  innovations  into  the  courses  and  perhaps 
move  toward  a multi-media  presentation  of  the  mate- 
rials." 

“There  will  be  no  significant  changes  in  the 
courses  initially,"  says  LTC  Glover.  “The  schools 
will  remain  responsible  for  course  content.  The 
change  is  in  the  method  of  managing  the  courses. 

“In  addition  to  the  administrative  staff,  we  will 
maintain  a warehouse  to  supply  the  materials  provided 
to  us  by  the  schools.  The  quality  of  instructional 
materials  will  also  improve.  The  schools  will  provide 
the  course  content  but  we  plan  to  do  the  printing  and 
mailing." 

ATSC  also  hopes  to  see  an  improvement  in  the 
course  completion  rate.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  enjoy  a much  higher 
completion  rate  than  the  Arrny.  Both  these  services 
have  had  a centralized  correspondence  system  for 
many  years.  The  Air  Force  Extension  Course  Institute 
was  started  in  1950,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Institute 
(MCI)  in  1920.  The  MCI  reported  its  millionth  course 
completion  earlier  this  year. 

TRADOC  feels  the  changes  underway  will  en- 
able Army  schools  to  better  serve  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  correspondence  course  participants.  For 
these  thousands  of  soldiers  seeking  self-development 
opportunities,  one-stop  educational  shopping  is  just 
around  the  corner.  a 
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Soldiers  detailed  to 
protect  the  park  watch 
a friend  jump  a horse 
on  Mammoth  parade 
ground  in  1911. 


CONSERVATIONISTS  have  been  j 
at  work  for  a long  time.  In  1872  a 
handful  of  them  persuaded 
Congress  to  establish  the  Yellow-  ' 
stone  region  of  Wyoming  as  our  j 
country’s  first  national  park.  I 

But  preserved  in  word  only,  'I 
the  new  park  soon  became  a target 
for  souvenir  hunters.  Geyser  cones 
were  broken  and  rock  formations 
defaced.  Sightseers  penciled  their 
initials  on  flat  surfaces  in  the  park. 
Businessmen  set  up  unauthorized  j 
facilities  and  services  attracting 
more  visitors. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all,  instead 
of  being  protected,  wild  animals  in  ■ 
the  park  were  threatened  by  an 
increased  demand  for  fresh  meat  to 
feed  the  visitors.  | 

The  Department  of  Interior, 
in  whose  care  the  park  was 
entrusted,  had  too  few  agents  and 
too  little  money  protect  and 
maintain  the  park.  *| 

Many,  including  General 
Philip  H.  Sheridan,  called  for  the 
use  of  the  Army  to  safeguard  the  .7 
park.  After  touring  Yellowstone  in  : 
1882,  the  Civil  War  hero  offered  j 
the  use  of  troops  from  nearby  J 
Army  installations.  While  the  | 
Department  of  Interior  was  reluc-  T 
tant  to  take  up  the  offer.  Congress  I 
was  not.  1 

Four  years  after  GEN  1 
Sheridan  made  his  offer.  Congress  J 
withheld  funds  needed  to  meet  the 
park’s  civilian  payroll.  This  forced  , 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ask 
for  Army  help. 

Within  a month,  a troop  of 
cavalry  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Moses  Harris  arrived  at  , 
Yellowstone.  The  most  serious 
task  the  soldiers  faced  was  to  bring  ' 
order  to  the  area.  The  soldiers  were 


I 


as  well  trained  as  anyone  for  this 
job. 

CPT  Harris  drew  up  a list  of 
regulations  that  prohibited  hunting, 
vandalizing  and  stripping  the  park 
of  timber,  mineral  deposits  or  nat- 
' ural  curiosities.  He  enforced  the 
, regulations  by  expelling  violators 
from  Yellowstone.  It  was  not  the 
strongest  of  deterrents,  but  until 
Congress  passed  a stiffer  law  in 
1894,  it  was  all  the  Army  could  do. 

, Under  military  supervision  a 

system  of  roads  and  administrative 
' structures  was  completed.  The 
need  for  tourist  facilities  was  met 
by  granting  licenses  to  business- 
men and  monitoring  the  quality  of 
the  services  they  provided. 

When  the  fish  population 
I was  reduced  in  several  lakes  and 
streams,  the  Army  introduced  the 


Military  skiers  patrol  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  fall  of  1910. 
Left,  soldiers  operate  a pump  on  a sprinkler  wagon. 


practice  of  stocking  the  waters 
with  healthy  fish. 

The  military  established  a 
system  of  patroling  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  visitors  throughout  the 
park.  This  also  kept  poaching  and 
vandalism  to  a minimum. 

The  success  in  Yellowstone 
made  the  Army  a likely  candidate 
for  similar  jobs  when  the  need 
arose. 

In  1891,  shortly  after 
Congress  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  Yosemite,  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks  in 
California,  soldiers  moved  in  to 
protect  them. 

At  first  the  soldiers  kept 
lonely  vigils,  confronting  poachers 
and  vandals.  But  as  the  twentieth 
century  began  they  were  increas- 
ingly involved  in  regulating  tourist 


flow,  searching  for  lost  visitors  and 
performing  a variety  of  tasks 
directly  related  to  conservation. 

These  were  not  the  types  of 
jobs  that  required  military  training. 
The  feeling  grew  in  both  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  ranks  that  these 
tasks  could  now  be  handled  as  well 
by  civilians. 

The  Army  began  phasing 
out  its  supervision  of  the  national 
parks  and  in  1918  turned  over  the 
last  of  its  responsibilities  in  Yel- 
lowstone to  the  newly  organized 
National  Park  Service. 

The  public  attitude  toward 
conservation  had  changed  during 
the  32  years  the  Army  had  super- 
vised the  parks.  Further  military 
protection  was  unnecessary.  Our 
national  parks — preserved  by  the 
Army  for  generations  to  enjoy.  A 
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□ Tax  tips  for  Army  Reser.ve  or  National 
Guard ; 

• You  may  deduct  cost  of  uniform  if  you 
cannot  wear  it  except  when  on  duty... but 
you  must  reduce  deduction  by  amount  of 
uniform  allowance  you  receive. 

• VA  benefits  and  veterans  insurance 
dividends  are  exempt  from  taxation. . . 
Professional  organization  dues  and  pro- 
fessional magazines  are  deductible. 

• If  you  go  directly  to  Guard  or  Re- 
serve meetings  from  work,  you  may  deduct 
cost  of  travel  from  workplace  to  meeting. 


□ To  remove  foodstuff  stains  from  uni- 
forms or  clothing  sponge  thoroughly 
with  cold  water... If  stain  persists, 
dry  thoroughly,  then  sponge  with  naph- 
tha, carbon  tetrachloride,  or  benzine. 


□ To  remove  wax,  place  blotting  paper ' j 
over  spot  and  apply  hot  iron ...  Continue! 
using  clean  blotting  paper. 


□ To  remove  bloodstains ..  .When  dry, 
brush  with  dry  brush,  then  soak  in  coli* * 
water  for  an  hour ...  follow  with  regular;] 
washing... If  traces  remain,  use  ammonia 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


# 2LT  Dave  Berry,  right,  looks  through 
an  M36  tank  periscope  with  AN/GVS-5 
laser  rangefinder  and  LNS-517  land 
navigation  system  mounted  in  an  armored 
personnel  carrier ...  being  tested  by  HQ 
MASSTER  to  help  artillery  forward  ob- 
servers locate  targets. 


• Active  Army  recruiters  are  recruiting 
for  Army  Reserve  in  five  CONUS  areas  as 

part  of  a six  month  test ...  Districts  are 
Miami,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis, 

Denver  and  Honolulu ...  States  continue  to 
recruit  for  Army  National  Guard. 


• PX  policy:  if  two  separate  price  tags 
with  two  different  selling  prices  are 
shown,  customer  pays  lower  price... un- 
less obviously  mispriced. 
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• Congressional  bill  would  prohibit 
military  dependents  and  retirees  living 
within  40  miles  of  military  hospital 
from  using  CHAMPUS  to  pay  for  medical 
care  (except  emergencies)  in  civilian 
hospitals ...  Bill  not  yet  law,  but  ex- 
pected to  be  effective  Jan.  1,  1976. 

• Commissary  surcharge  has  increased 
from  3 to  4 percent... to  offset  con- 
struction and  improvement  costs. 

• Want  to  vote  in  presidential  primary 
in  your  home  state?  See  your  voting 
officer  for  an  absentee  ballot  request 
...Massachusetts,  Florida,  Illinois, 
and  North  Carolina  have  primaries  in 
March... New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  April. 


• Army  survey  reveals  one  out  of  two 
career  soldiers  with  more  than  10  years 
service  sustains  serious  hearing  loss 
...Ear  plugs  are  available ...  Soldiers 
should  use  them. 


• 3d  Infantry  (Marne)  Division  History 
of  World  War  II  is  being  reprinted .. .A 
first  on  military  history  scene  is  "The 
Super  Sixth,"  a record  of  6th  Armored 
Division. 


# Seventeenth  annual  Armed  Forces 
Chess  Tournament  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.  Sept.  10-17 .. .Active  duty 
soldiers  may  try  out  for  service  team 
...check  with  your  recreation  office. 

# Soldiers  should  safeguard  personal 
documents  such  as  savings  bonds,  mar- 
riage license,  wills .. .Consider  using 
bank  safety  deposit  box  or  recording 
important  papers  at  county  courthouse. 


Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  a Nation 

March  1,  1912 — Army  Captain  Albert  Berry  made 
the  first  parachute  jump  from  an  airplane  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  . . . March  2,  1833 — 
The  United  States  Regiment  of  Dragoons — now  the 
1st  Cavalry,  oldest  surviving  cavalry  unit  in  the 
Army — was  organized  . . . March  3,  1863 — An  act 
of  Congress  converted  the  existing  Signal  Corps 
into  a permanent  organization  under  the  command 
of  Major  Albert  J.  Myer  . . . March  5,  1770 — The 
Boston  Massacre  on  this  day  became  the  rallying 
point  for  colonist  opposition  to  British  rule  . . . 
March  6,  1836 — Mexican  troops  under  Santa  Anna 
breached  the  walls  of  the  Alamo  . . . March  7, 

1945 —  The  9th  Armored  Division  found  the  Lu- 
dendorff  Bridge  at  Remagen  standing,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  . . . March  8, 1785 — General  Henry  Knox, 
who  suggested  the  establishment  of  a military 
academy  at  West  Point,  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  War  under  the  Confederation  . . . March  10, 
1933 — Army  engineers  were  called  to  restore  utili- 
ties and  transportation  after  29  earthquakes  in  24 
hours  shook  the  coast  of  Southern  California  . . . 
March  11, 1888 — ^Army  engineers  cleared  roadways 
and  rescued  citizens  during  the  great  blizzard  of 
’88  . . . March  13,  1942 — Julia  Otteson  Flikke,  an 
Army  nurse,  became  the  first  woman  in  the  Army 
to  receive  a rank  corresponding  to  colonel  . . . 
March  15,  1757 — ^Andrew  Jackson — soldier,  lawyer 
and  seventh  President — was  born  . . . March  16, 
1802 — Congress  established  the  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy  at  West  Point . . . March  17,  1776 — 
British  troops  evacuated  Boston  . . . March  21, 

1946 —  The  U.S.  Army  Field  Band  is  established  . . . 
March  23,  1775 — Patrick  Henry  spoke  before  the 
Virginia  Provincial  Convention:  ‘‘Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death”  . . . March  26,  1958 — The  Army 
placed  the  31 -pound  Explorer  III  satellite  in  orbit. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINDBENDERS  (Page  36) 

Scrap  of  a Map:  1,  Fort  Detrick,  Md.  2.  Fort  Lewis.  Wash.  3.  Fort  Polk,  La.;  Word 
Scramble:  1.  private  2.  officer  3.  ceremony  4.  soldiers  5.  armor  6.  weapon  7.  training 
8.  grenade:  What  Do  You  Know?  1.  39.37  2.  Judy  Garland  3.  Charlton  Heston  9. 
major  5.  fear  of  being  in  closed  or  narrow  places  6.  violet  7.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
8.  88  9.  football  10.  Sean  Connery  11.  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  12. 
Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer  Emergency  Service  13.  Scariett  O'Hara  and  Rhet 
Butler  14.  yes;  Artthme  Teaaert:  1.  12.  8 and  16  2.  3 by  4 by  5.  area  is  6;  Symbo-Lan- 
guage:  The  official  UN  emblem  for  International  Women's  Year  combines  a stylized 
dove,  the  biological  symbol  for  women  and  the  mathematical  sign  for  equality. 
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EnlistiTIGnt  Bonuses  Enlistment  bonuses  (EB)  in  MOSs  15E,  16D,  27E,  and  27H 

have  terminated ...  Effective  June  1 a maximum  EB  of 
$1,500  will  be  in  effect  only  for  MOSs  llB,  llC,  IID, 
llE,  13B,  and  13E. . .Enlistees  must  be  within  mental 
categories  I-III  and  have  high  school  diplomas... 
MILPERCEN  message  121510Z  Jan  76  has  details. 


DARCOM  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  has  new  name — U . S . Army 

Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM) . . . 


Pinups  SOLDIERS  needs  pinups ...  Send  in  top-quality  color  slides 

of  professional  or  aspiring  civilian  models .. .We ' 11  pro- 
vide a quick  response  to  all  submissions ...  Publication 
in  SOLDIERS  is  great  for  photographer  and  model. 


# SP4  Larry  Witten  and  SSG  Carolyn 
Lopez  program  a simulated  flight  on 
Army's  Synthetic  Flight  Training  System 
(SETS) ...  SETS  can  put  pilots  through 
113  simulated  malfunctions  to  improve 
their  reaction  to  dangerous  situations. 


• Secondary  MOS  testing  for  all  sol- 
diers El  through  E8  suspended  until 
Skill  Qualification  Tests  (SQTs)  are 
available  under  EPMS . . . DAPC-EPP-E  mes- 
sage 122300Z  Jan  76  has  details. 


• Army  no  longer  issues  free  uniforms 
to  soldiers  who  have  lost  weight  be- 
cause of  physician-directed  diet... See 
DA  message  052042Z  Dec  75. 


Free  For  The  Asking 

□ New  distribution  ratio  for  SOLDIERS  authorizes  one  copy  for  each  six 
persons  in  the  unit.  Pinpoint  accounts  (units)  use  order  blank  DA  Eorm 
12-5.  Complete  the  heading  and  line  marked  SOLDIERS.  Divide  by  6 the 
total  number  of  people  in  your  unit  and  that's  the  number  you  order. 

Most  units  will  receive  more  copies  of  SOLDIERS.  Remember , you 

must  submit  your  revised  12-5  to  satisfy  soldiers'  demand  for  SOLDIERS. 

They're  EREE  EOR  THE  ASKING! 


SOtViiK 

Bobbi  Curri 

Photo  by  Gus  Muni 
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SPIRIT  OF  READINESS 


Charles  F.  Dasey,  Jr. 


The  house  lights  dim.  The 
conductor’s  baton  dips.  A 
booming  voice  proclaiming  itself 
the  Spirit  of  Readiness  echoes 

CHARLES  F.  DASEY,  JR.,  is  assigned  to  the  Information 
Office,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command,  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga. 


These  distinctive  uniforms  are  worn  by 
the  FORSCOM  Chorus  as  they  join  the 
band  in  a muitimedia  Bicentenniai 
pageant. 


across  the  hall.  The  U.  S.  Army 
Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
Bicentennial  salute  to  “200  Years 
of  Readiness”  is  underway. 

Through  the  next  30  minutes 
the  audience  feels  the  explosive 
power  of  a daring  political  experi- 


ment as  it  emerges  into  a mighty 
nation.  A world  power  develops. 
Rough  riders  become  doughboys. 
“Over  There”  gives  way  to 
“Brother,  Can  You  Spare  A 
Dime?”  and  “Bless  Them  All”  as 
millions  of  fighting  men  return. 

The  Bicentennial  pageant 
music,  performed  by  the  FOR- 
SCOM 214th  Army  Band,  evokes 
the  tragic  and  triumphant  emotions 
of  the  growth  of  a nation,  its  con- 
flicts and  victories.  The  band  per- 
forms in  1889-vintage  dress  blue 
uniforms;  the  chorus  members’ 
attire  highlights  periods  of  Army 
history.  Three  screens  flash  scenes 
of  American  soldiers  on  duty,  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Gettysburg  to  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 

The  pageant  was  first  shown 
on  June  14,  1975,  as  part  of  the 
Army  Bicentennial  birthday  cel- 
ebration at  FORSCOM  head- 
quarters, Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 
Since  that  opening  night,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  performed  45  times 
before  civilian  and  military  audi- 
ences in  several  states.  -A 


Martin  R.  Hoffmann  GEN  Fred  C.  Weyand  MG  L.  Gordon  Hilt,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Information 
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Pick  A Unit  soldiers  released  from  active  duty  and  transferred  to  in- 

dividual ready  reserve  (IRR)  may  select  a unit  they  would 
prefer  to  serve  with  during  full  mobilization. . .Officers 
may  select  only  active  Army  units... EM  may  choose  active 
Army,  National  Guard  or  Reserve  unit. . .Neither  will  have 
to  train  with  unit. 


Repay  Bonuses  Enlistment  or  reenlistment  bonuses  must  be  repaid  if  en- 

listment terms  are  not  fulf illed . . . If  soldiers  cannot  pay 
full  amount  at  separation.  Army  will  pursue  collection 
with  help  of  federal  and  state  agencies. 


Promotion  Chances  CWO-3  and  CWO-4  promotion  chances  improve.  . .Top  warrant 

grade  distribution  being  hiked  from  35  to  40  percent  of 
warrants  on  active  duty ...  Should  improve  last  year's 
first-time-considered  selection  rates  of  60  percent  for 
CWO-3  and  51  percent  for  CWO-4. 


Commissaries 


U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency  (TSA)  will  assume  command 
and  control  of  all  Army  commissaries  on  phased  basis. 


Furniture  Shortage  shortage  of  excess  quartermaster  furniture  is  forcing  non- 
command-sponsored military  families  in  Germany  to  find 
furnished  housing  on  the  local  economy. . .Soldiers  headed 
for  Europe  on  unaccompanied  tour  should  check  with  their 
unit  or  housing  office  before  bringing  families  overseas. 

Biack  Officers  Black  officers  now  make  up  5 percent  of  Army  officer  corps, 

compared  to  1.5  percent  in  FY  7 3... 20  percent  of  ROTC 
students  are  black,  an  increase  of  7 percent  in  a year. 

Safest  Year  on  mile-for-mile  basis,  1975  was  safest  year  for  motor  ve- 

hicle travel  in  U.S.  history,  says  National  Safety  Council. 


CMF  Conversion  Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System  (EPMS)  conversion  of 

Group  III  Career  Management  Fields  (CMFS)  scheduled  for 
completion  by  Oct.  1... Includes  CMF  12  (Combat  Engineer) 
CMF  13  (Field  Artillery),  CMF  91  (Medical),  CMF  92 
(Petroleum),  CMF  94  (Food  Services) , and  CMF  96  (Military 
Intelligence) .. .MOSs  formerly  in  CMFs  15  and  17  will  be 
included  in  CMFs  13  and  96 ...  Remaining  CMFs  to  be  con- 
verted by  Oct.  1,  1977. 
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• If  Congress  appropriates  enough 
money  in  FY  77  budget . . . soldiers  using 
their  own  car  on  PCS  moves  will  receive 
10  cents  per  mile  effective  Oct.  1. . . 
Current  rate  is  8 cents  per  mile. . . 
Dependent  rates  will  remain  same. 

• DA  pushing  for  24-month  command 
tours  for  field  grade  of f icers . . . 12  to 
24-month  command  tours  for  company 
grade. . .Would  reduce  personnel  changes 
and  cut  PCS  costs. 


• Army  is  testing  a universal  engi- 
neer tractor  (UET) , above  ...  it ' s a 
bulldozer,  scraper,  prime  mover,  rough 
grader,  cargo  carrier  and  dumper... 
weighs  32,000  pounds,  travels  30  mph 
. . . and  it  swims . 


9 New  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal 
approved  by  President ...  Ranks  between 
Silver  Star  and  Legion  of  Merit  in 
precedence ...  For  service  members  in 
Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  specified  or  unified 
command,  or  joint  activity. 


• Chemical  Corps  is  still  branch  of 
U . S . Army . . .Congress  did  not  act  on 
Army's  1973  request  to  disestablish 
Corps... Need  now  continues  in  view  of 
increased  foreign  chemical  warfare 
capabilities. 

• 6th  Cavalry  Brigade  (Air  Combat) 
activated  as  separate  brigade  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  Feb.  20. 


• Specialist  4 John  M.  Wells,  Med com 
Examiner , U.S.  Army  Medical  Command 
Europe,  wins  Paul  D.  Savanuck  Journalist 
of  the  Year  Award. . .Associated  Press 
writer  Harry  F.  Rosenthal  was  judge... 
Award  is  in  memory  of  SGT  Savanuck,  Army 
reporter  killed  in  Vietnam. 


• SETAF  Outlook,  Italy,  and  Inside  the 
Turret , Fort  Knox,  Ky. , win  1975  Keith 
L.  Ware  Awards  for  newspapers ...  Judges 
were  Neil  Sheehan,  New  York  Times;  Gene 
Famiglietti,  Army  Times;  Earl  W.  Foell, 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor. . .Among 
other  winners  is  Veritas , Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  for  news  magazine  format. 

• POD  is  reviewing  5-year  overseas  ro- 
tation policy  for  civilian  employees. 

• U.S.  shooting  teams  won  14  of  possi- 
ble 18  gold  medals  in  recent  Pam  Am 
Games  in  Mexico  City... Set  two  world 
records,  eight  Pan  Am  records  and  tied 
another ... SFC  Hershel  Anderson,  Army 
Marksmanship  Unit,  won  four  gold  and 
two  silver  medals. 


• MOS  mismatch  continues  to  decline... 
December  figures  show  a decline  of  500 
from  November. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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COUNTERCLAIM 


In  your  January  issue,  the  sec- 
tion "Mindbenders"  contains  some 
false  information.  The  building 
which  occupies  the  greatest  land 
area  is  not  the  Pentagon  but  the 
Boeing  Building  located  at  Everett, 
Washington.  The  land  area  it  cov- 
ers is  about  2,035,000  square  feet 
or  43.5  acres.  This  makes  it  about 
9.5  acres  larger  than  the  Pentagon. 
The  Boeing  Building  is  11  stories 
and  contains  206,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  space.  During  the  construction 
of  this  building,  which  took  6 
months,  4,500,000  cubic  yards  of 
soil  was  moved  which  is  1.5  times 
as  much  as  was  moved  during  the 
construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

CW3  Daniel  Cook 

SFC  Cary  Gale 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

NO  FREE  MAIL 

Your  comment  in  the  January 
1976  "What's  New"  section  on  the 
abuses  of  certified  mail  is  both 
timely  and  accurate.  However, 
your  accuracy  suffers  a bit  when 
you  make  reference  to  AR  340-1 
for  the  use  of  official  mail.  Your 
readers,  especially  those  interest- 
ed in  the  Official  Mail  Cost  Control 
Program,  should  use  AR  340-3 
with  changes. 

Most  users  of  the  Official  Indicia 
have  the  false  impression  that  of- 
ficial mail  is  free!  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
Department  of  the  Army,  as  do  all 
other  branches  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, reimburses  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  tax  dollars  annually  for  the 
privilege  of  the  Official  Indicia. 

SFC  William  C.  Morrison,  Jr. 

Fort  Riley,  Kans. 


STILL  FEARLESS 

I suggest  your  staff  stay  out  of 
the  football  prediction  business. 
Your  Bengals  bungled,  but  the 
Steelers  - super.  As  the  saying 
goes:  IX,  X,  DO  IT  AGAIN! 

Steeler  fan  forever. 

SP5  Philip  J.  Delvernois 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pa. 

Close — but  not  the  winner  this 
time.  However , our  fearless  fore- 
casters will  be  back  again  this  Fall . 
This  time  we're  going  to  get  pro- 
fessional help. 

NO  BED  OF  ROSES 

While  reading  the  comments  in 
the  "Feedback"  section  of  the  Janu- 
ary issue,  I noticed  where  a re- 
cruiter plans  to  use  the  article 
"Wac  Basic  on  Target"  in  his  re- 
cruiting program. 

As  a Wac  Drill  Sergeant  I'm  glad 
to  hear  at  least  one  recruiter  is 
keeping  on  top  of  today's  Wac 
basic  training . 

With  Wac  basic  running  parallel 
to  male  basic  training  it's  not  the 
"bed  of  roses"  of  yesterday. 

Women  in  the  Army  have  worked 
hard  to  get  where  we're  at  today 
and  we're  proud  of  it. 

It  takes  a strong  woman  to  be  in 
the  Army  today,  one  who  is  willing 
to  work  hard  and  in  turn  be  proud 
she's  a Wac. 

If  more  recruiters  would  let  the 
women  of  today  know  what  basic 
is  really  like  today,  it  would  make 
it  easier  for  everyone. 

Recruiters,  tell  the  women  the 
updated  facts.  They'll  still  sign 
the  dotted  line  and  be  better  sol- 
diers too! 

SGT  Randy  L.  Sanders 

Fort  McClellan,  A.la. 


UNTITLED 

Being  a PVT  is  a drag. 

Being  a SGT  just  ain't  my  bag. 

Being  an  officer  sho'  ain't 

No  fun But 

Being  yourself  is  the  best  thing 

Under  the  sun . 

PFC  Kyle  A.  Young 

APO  New  York 

NOT  FREELOADERS 

There  were  two  articles  in  Feed- 
back of  your  February  '76  issue 
opposed  to  an  involuntary  increase 
in  the  deduction  from  active  duty 
pay  for  the  partial  support  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  with 
which  I agree. 

However,  to  say  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  are  freeloaders  is 
wrong . 

Many  contribute  voluntarily, 
have  made  the  Home  the  benefici- 
ary in  their  wills  and  are  agree- 
able to  having  a deduction  of  their 
retired  pay  made  to  the  Home. 

I did  enjoy  the  undiluted  lan- 
guage of  your  correspondents. 

Name  Withheld  by  Request 

Washington,  D .C . 

A PITTANCE 

The  letter  in  the  February  '76 
issue  of  SOLDIERS  relative  to  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  sub- 
mitted by  SFCs  Wynn,  Atwood 
and  others  is  a classic  example  of 
the  type  of  letter  written  by  those 
who  rush  into  print  lacking  an  in- 
telligent consideration  of  all  the 
facts  concerning  their  subject. 

Unlike  these  senior  sergeants 
who  will  one  day  draw  substantial 
liveable  retirement  checks,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Home  residents  retired 
prior  to  the  substantial  pay  raises 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we  re  covering— or  those  you  think  we  should.  Please 
stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  Well  honors  request  to  withhold 
your  name  if  you  desire  and  the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one  but  we  ll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


given  to  the  military  subsequent  to 
1958.  As  a result,  the  pre-1958 
senior  sergeant  retirees  are  exist- 
ing on  a relative  pittance  of  a re- 
tired check  amounting  to  some  two 
to  three  hundred  dollars  monthly. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent Home  residents  contributed 
their  25  cents  for  20  years  or  more 
when  the  pay  of  the  Army  was 
$19.75  after  laundry.  Senior  ser- 
geants were  limited  to  two  Master 
Sergeants  per  regiment  and  one 
First  Sergeant  per  company . Pre- 
cluded, therefore,  was  any  capabil- 
ity for  any  retirement  savings,  in- 
vestments or  insurance,  which  is 
now  within  the  means  of  the  well- 
paid  military  person  today. 

During  my  active  military  serv- 
ice of  some  30  years,  I never  heard 
a $19.75  soldier  complain  about  his 
25  cent  contribution.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  today's  highly  paid 
soldier  or  airman  would  miss  50 
cents  or  one  dollar  per  month  in 
support  of  their  150-year-old  Home 
--not  if  he  intelligently  considered 
all  the  facts. 

Philip  C.  Lawton,  LTC,  Ret. 

Washington,  D .C . 

FORCED  HOUSING 

After  reading  your  article  in  the 
February  issue  "Bits  and  Pieces" 
about  the  possibility  of  soldiers 
having  to  pay  rent  for  on-post 
housing,  I would  like  to  voice  my 
views.  The  way  your  article  reads, 
not  only  would  the  soldier  be  forced 
to  pay  rent  and  utilities  but  would 
also  have  to  pay  for  the  mainte- 
nance upkeep  of  the  house.  I have 
never  heard  of  anyone  who  rents 
having  to  pay  for  maintenance  up- 
keep on  the  house  they  were  rent- 
ing. Your  article  also  indicates 
that,  unless  you  are  a bachelor. 


there  is  no  choice  for  the  married 
man  to  live  off  post.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  numerous  families 
wanting  to  buy  homes  in  the  sur- 
rounding communities  and  live  off 
post,  but  housing  says  no.  Not 
only  is  this  unfair  now  but  it  would 
be  even  more  so  if  the  soldier  was 
forced  to  rertt  housing  on  post. 

MSG  James  D.  Dunn 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

"May  have  to  pay"  is  the  key 
phrase  on  maintenance  charges.  A 
limit  is  proposed  on  the  number  of 
"free"  maintenance  calls  by  the 
Facilities  Engineer.  Excess  calls 
win  be  charged  to  the  occupant. 

AH  soldiers  will  have  the  option 
of  living  in  government  quarters  or 
off  post  except  for  those  required 
on  post  because  of  necessity  and 
unit  integrity  This  option  would 
not  be  immediately  extended  to  sol- 
diers in  grades  E-U  and  below . 


“Have  you  noticed  how  short  the  knights 
are  getting  lately?" 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  TOO 

As  a mar  to  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent feature  on  "State  Income  Taxes" 
(Feb.  '76),  the  charts  indicating 
states  which  impose  income  tax  do 
not  show  South  Carolina.  This 
state  requires  payment  of  income 
taxes  from  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  gives  no  special  privi- 
leges except  for  overseas  filing 
delays  and  combat  pay  exclusions. 

MAJ  Jamie  W.  Walton 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Oops!  South  Carolina  taxes  per- 
manent residents  on  all  income. 
Income  from  sources  in  the  state 
other  than  military  pay  is  taxed  if 
you're  temporarily  stationed  there. 
Forms  and  information  are  avail- 
able from  South  Carolina  Tax  Com- 
mission, Box  725,  Columbia,  S.C. 
292  M.  Filing  deadline  is  April  15. 

A LITTLE  CLARIFICATION 

Reference  "What's  New,"  Janu- 
ary '76,  the  item  about  soldier  and 
spouse  traveling  together  when 
the  soldier  is  on  emergency  leave 
because  of  an  emergency  in  the 
spouse's  family  needs  a little  clari- 
fication . 

The  Military  Airlift  Command 
and  the  Army  Passenger  Liaison 
Office  (PLO)  at  Aerial  Ports  of  Em- 
barkation (APOE)  will  make  every 
effort  to  move  the  family  as  a unit. 

But  the  soldier  travels  space 
required  and  the  spouse  travels 
space  available  (Priority  1).  It 
may  be  necessary  for  the  soldier 
to  return  to  his  duty  station  at  the 
end  of  his  leave.  The  spouse  may 
have  to  wait  at  the  APOE  until  a 
seat  becomes  available. 

Matthew  H.  Merkle 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Moving  your  household  goods  is  big  busi- 
ness. With  the  exception  of  1968,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  spends  considera- 
bly more  money  to  move  personal  property  than  it 
does  to  move  tanks,  bullets,  bombs,  trucks  and  similar 
equipment  and  supplies.  In  Fiscal  Year  1975,  $800 
million  went  for  personal  property  moves — enough  to 
completely  fund  three  infantry  divisions  for  a year. 

The  Army’s  share  of  the  $800  million  figure  in 
FY  75  was  $153,297,000  for  236,000  shipments. 
Tacked  onto  that  was  an  additional  $17,830,993  for 
49,447  claims  paid  to  soldiers  for  personal  property 
stolen,  lost  or  damaged  during  shipment. 

The  Army  is  interested  in  saving  money — ours 
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and  yours.  A personal  property  move  is  one  area 
where  you  can  help — whether  you’re  wearing  four 
stars  on  your  shoulders  or  sergeant  stripes  on  your 
sleeves. 

By  understanding  how  the  system  works  and 
what  your  rights  and  responsibilities  are,  you  can  save 
money  and  better  protect  your  valuable  items  that 
can't  be  replaced. 

In  order  to  ship  personal  property  smoothly, 
safely  and  at  the  least  possible  cost,  four  different 
parties  must  work  closely  together:  DOD’s  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC);  the  Army, 
through  its  Installation  Transportation  Offices  (ITO); 
the  commercial  carriers  and  YOU. 

Part  of  MTMC’s  job  is  to  set  the  special  rules 
and  regulations  that  govern  the  specifications  for 
wrapping,  boxes,  cartons,  barrels  and  crates  used  to 
ship  your  goods.  A box  that  bursts  under  minimum 
stress  won’t  protect  your  goods  during  shipment. 
MTMC  also  tries  to  contract  only  those  carriers  that 
do  the  very  best  job  in  moving  you. 

The  Army  ITO’s  job  is  to  coordinate  your  move 
with  the  carrier,  tell  you  how  to  make  a successful 
move  and  send  out  inspectors  to  make  sure  the  carrier 
complies  with  MTMC  rules  and  regulations. 

The  commercial  carrier’s  job  is  to  use  the 
proper  packing  materials,  move  you  on  the  right  date, 
deliver  your  goods,  unpack  them  and  put  them  where 
you  want  them — all  with  the  least  amount  of  loss  and 
damage  possible. 

Your  role  is  as  important  as  any  of  the  other 
three — perhaps  more  so.  It  begins  when  you  receive 
your  Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  orders. 
Unless  you  do  your  part,  that’s  where  the  first  hang-up 
would  come. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  J.  Weinfurter,  Of- 
fice of  the  Inspector  General,  Department  of  the 
Army,  has  traveled  all  over  the  world  and  talked  with 
hundreds  of  soldiers  about  the  shipment  of  their  per- 
sonal property.  He  found  that  many  soldiers  put  off 
the  arrangements  until  the  very  last  minute. 

“They  take  care  of  all  their  personal  business, 
get  their  pay  squared  away,  make  sure  their  records 
are  up-to-date,  get  their  OER  or  EER  and  even  sign 
out  of  their  unit. 

“All  of  a sudden  they  think,  ‘Well,  ’bout  time 
to  leave,  guess  I’d  better  go  to  the  Transportation 
Office  and  make  arrangements  for  my  goods  to  be 
shipped.’ 

“That  man  has  just  stolen  all  of  the  planning 
time  from  the  ITO.  In  order  to  effectively  manage  the 
shipment — to  program  its  pickup  and  delivery  so  that 
it  can  be  done  in  an  economical  manner — the  ITOs 
should  have  as  much  lead  time  as  possible.’’ 

LTC  Weinfurter  says  you  should  see  your  ITO 
as  soon  as  you  receive  your  alert  notice  for  PCS.  The 
ITO  can  start  the  ball  rolling  by  creating  a file  on  your 
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pending  move. 

When  you  get  your  orders,  give  the  ITO  a copy 
right  away  and  make  arrangements  for  your  move- 
ment interview.  Also  pick  up  a copy  of  the  inventory 
sheet  and  DA  Pamphlet  55-2,  Personal  Property  Ship- 
ping Information.  Then  get  together  with  your  spouse, 
read  the  pamphlet  and  start  planning  your  move. 

Before  you  go  for  the  movement  interview  at 
the  transportation  office,  you’ll  need  to  know  what 
day  you  want  your  goods  picked  up  and  when  you’ll 
be  at  your  new  duty  station. 

“The  pickup  date  is  important  to  the  soldier 
and  ITO  alike.  The  service  member  plans  a lot  around 
that  particular  day,’’  says  LTC  Weinfurter.  “He  plans 
when  he’s  going  to  clean  his  quarters,  when  he’s  going 
to  move  into  a hotel  or  motel  and  when  he’s  going 
on  leave  or  to  a TDY  station. 

“It’s  also  important  to  the  ITOs.  That’s  the 
date  they  use  for  their  management  planning — maybe 
for  consolidation  of  many  shipments  into  one  load. 

“So  the  soldier  just  can’t  tell  the  counselor  that 
the  date  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  If  he  does,  the 
people  who  assign  the  date  may  give  him  a time  that 
won’t  suit  him.’’ 

Knowing  when  you  want  delivery  of  your 
goods  is  even  more  important  than  the  pickup  date. 
If  you  request  an  unrealistic  date,  it  not  only  costs 
the  government  more  money  but  increases  the  chance 
of  damage  to  your  goods. 

For  example,  a captain  stationed  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.,  gets  orders  for  Bamberg,  Germany.  Before 
going  overseas  he  wants  to  spend  30  days  with  rela- 
tives in  California  and  then  has  to  attend  a 6-week 
TDY  course  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

If  he  tells  the  ITO  at  Fort  Riley  that  he  wants 
his  household  goods  delivered  in  60  days,  they’re 
going  to  try  to  comply  with  his  request.  Most  likely 
the  goods  will  be  there  long  before  he  is. 

This  means  the  government  will  have  to  pay 
additional  money  for  storing  the  household  goods. 
Studies  show  that  the  extra  handling  involved  in  put- 
ting items  in  or  taking  them  out  of  storage  increases 
the  chance  of  damage  by  lO  percent. 

The  government  may  even  have  to  pay  pre- 
mium air  freight  costs  when,  with  adequate  advance 
notice,  surface  transportation  would  have  done  the 
job  four  times  more  cheaply. 

The  inventory  sheet  you  fill  out  listing  every- 
thing you  have  to  move  is  another  extremely  impor- 
tant part  of  the  counseling  session.  It  should  be  filled 
out  at  home  where  you  won’t  forget  anything. 

“It’s  very  important  for  the  service  member 
to  provide  detailed  information  as  to  what  he  has  to 
move,’’  says  Colonel  James  F.  Burckert,  director  of 
Personal  Property  Division,  MTMC.  “With  accurate 
information  the  ITO  can  set  up  the  appropriate  type 
of  move — by  loose  van  or  by  door-to-door  container. 
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“The  carrier  also  needs  accurate  information 
to  provide  the  right  kind  of  packing  supplies  to  prop- 
erly pack  the  goods.” 

A properly  filled  out  inventory  sheet  gives  you 
and  the  ITO  a good  idea  of  how  much  weight  you 
have  to  ship.  It  also  alerts  the  counselor  to  any  item 
that  might  require  special  handling  or  packing.  It  will 
tell  him  if  you  have  any  professional  books,  papers 
or  equipment  that  are  not  chargeable  against  your 
weight  allowance. 

Personal  property  experts  have  noted  that  few 
enlisted  members  take  advantage  of  provisions  for 
shipping  professional  items.  You  should  know  that 
any  items  you  use  to  improve  your  job  performance 
that  aren’t  furnished  by  the  Army,  can  be  moved  free. 

Simply  indicate  the  weight  on  the  inventory  and 
then  set  the  items  aside  so  they  can  be  packed  and 
marked  separately. 

If,  after  checking  your  inventory,  the  counselor 
sees  you  may  be  overweight  he’ll  tell  you.  Shipping 
1,000  unauthorized  pounds  to  Germany  will  cost  you 
a bundle  in  excess  weight  charges.  Now’s  the  time 
to  get  rid  of  all  that  junk  in  your  basement. 

You  may  have  listed  a washing  machine,  dryer, 
stereo,  marble  tabletop,  14  rifles,  10  handguns  and  a 
$3,000  grandfather  clock  on  your  inventory.  All  of 
these  items  may  require  special  handling. 

The  washer  and  dryer  may  have  to  be  blocked, 
the  stereo  packed  in  a special  carton  and  crates  made 
for  the  marble  tabletop  and  clock.  If  you  forget  to 
list  these  items  or  don’t  request  special  handling,  the 
chances  of  their  making  it  in  one  piece  to  your  next 
post  are  slim  to  none. 

While  it’s  perfectly  all  right  to  ship  rifles  and 
handguns,  don’t.  They’re  known  as  high-risk  items 
and  subject  to  sticky  fingers.  Like  jewelry,  expensive 
antiques  and  paintings,  they  should  be  carried  with 
you  when  you  move. 

If  this  isn’t  possible,  you  can  request  they  be 
packed  separately  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  your 
shipment  where  they’re  hard  to  get  at.  You  could  also 
ask  for  a separate  high-value  shipment  for  certain 
items. 

You  should  consider  buying  your  own  insur- 
ance to  cover  such  items.  While  it’s  true  that  both 
the  carrier  and  government  insure  shipments,  they 
both  have  limited  liability.  If  you  do  buy  additional 
insurance,  make  sure  the  policy  covers  damage  to 
goods  as  well  as  loss. 

The  carrier  generally  insures  your  shipment  for 
60  cents  a pound.  This  can  be  increased  to  $1.60  a 
pound  for  high  value  shipments.  But  that  hardly 
covers  the  cost  of  replacing  a 2-pound  painting  valued 
at  $2,000. 

The  government  limits  are  higher,  but  check 
the  list  on  page  9.  You’ll  find  that  the  $2,000  painting 
is  only  insured  for  $1,000.  If  two  $1,000  paintings  were 
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Henry  Harps  Jr.  assists  a military  family  file  a claim  for 
damaged  furniture  after  a move.  Even  though  you  have  up 
to  2 years  to  file  a claim,  a carrier  requires  you  to  notify 
him,  through  your  Installation  Transportation  Office,  within 
30  days. 

lost  you  could  collect  only  $250  each. 

In  the  event  of  some  disaster,  each  shipment 
is  insured  for  a maximum  of  $15,000.  If  a delivery 
truck  burns  or  plane  crashes  and  the  replacement  cost 
of  your  goods  is  less  than  that  amount,  you’re  in  good 
shape.  However,  covering  a shipment  with  your  own 
insurance  is  the  only  sure-fire  way  of  collecting 
enough  money  to  replace  expensive  items. 

Special  handling  may  cost  the  government 
more,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  save  money  because 
there  will  be  fewer  claims  for  damaged  goods.  It  may 
also  save  you  the  heartache  of  being  unable  to  replace 
an  item  that  means  a lot  to  you. 

After  working  out  all  the  details  of  the  move 
with  your  ITO,  you  can  relax  until  moving  day. 

Although  you  can  let  your  spouse,  or  authorize 
a friend  or  relative,  to  oversee  the  packers,  it’s  very 
important  that  you  be  there. 

According  to  COL  Burckert,  your  unit  should 
give  you  the  day  off  when  your  goods  are  either  picked 
up  or  delivered.  “Those  military  activities  that  be- 
grudge the  guy  taking  off,  and  letting  his  wife  do  it, 
are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

“For  the  value  of  what  that  man’s  going  to 
accomplish  at  the  office,  it’s  likely  that  a lot  more 
government  money  can  be  saved  by  his  being  at  home 
with  the  movers.  He  adds  two  more  legs  and  two 
more  eyes  to  watch  what’s  going  on.” 

Because  of  the  present  financial  situation,  COL 
Burckert  explains,  general  economizing  in  the  ITOs 
has  caused  a cutback  in  the  number  of  inspectors. 
“It  can’t  always  be  assumed  that  the  ITOs  will  provide 
adequate  inspectors  to  supervise  the  movers.  For  this 
reason  one  of  the  more  important  themes  of  MTMC 
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ALLOWANCES  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE 


Books $1,000  per  claim 

China,  crystal,  crockery,  glassware $1,000  per  claim 

Electrical,  gas  and  other  appliances $750  per  item 

Foodstuffs  (in  shipment) $50  per  claim 


Furs  (coats,  stoles,  capes,  hats,  collars,  etc.) 

$750  per  claim 

$500  per  item 

Hobbies  and  collections  (whether  for  a single  hobby  or 
collection,  ora  combination  of  hobbies  and/or  collec- 
tions, including,  but  not  limited  to,  stamp  and  coin 
collections,  electric  trains,  firearms  and  ammunition, 
photographic  equipment  and  supplies,  phonograph 
and  tape  recordings,  sporting  equipment,  tools): 


For  the  claimant $500  total 

For  others  in  claimant’s  household $500  total 

For  both  the  claimant  and  others 

in  his  household $1,000  total 

Jewelry: 

Jewelry,  other  than  costume $250  per  item 

$750  per  claim 

Costume  jewelry: 

Lost  in  transit $100  per  claim 

Lost  in  quarters $250  per  claim 


Watches $100  per  claim 

Musical  instruments: 

Pianos  and  organs $1,500  per  claim 

All  other  instruments,  supplies  and 

equipment $1,000  per  claim 

Boating  equipment  and  supplies, 
excluding  outboard  motors $500  per  claim 


Paintings  and  pictures  (including  frames)  $250  per  item 

$1,000  per  claim 

Personal  memorabilia  (except  where  volume  indicates 
hobby),  including,  but  not  limited  to,  snapshots,  tro- 
phies, snapshot  albums,  wedding  and  baby  albums, 
scrapbooks,  souvenir  albums  and  photographic  slides 


$100  per  claim 

Rugs , $1,000  per  item 

Silverware,  sterling,  stainless  steel  and 

plated  (flatware,  hollowware,  etc.) $1,000  per  claim 

Tools  (when  shipped  in  autos) $50  per  claim 

All  other  tools  (see  hobbies) 

Toys $500  per  claim 

Wedding  gowns $100  per  claim 


is  for  every  service  member  to  be  an  inspector.” 

Now  that  you’re  asked  to  be  your  own  inspec- 
tor, what  are  you  going  to  look  for? 

For  the  most  part  it’s  letting  your  own,  good 
common  sense  tell  you  whether  or  not  a packer  is 
doing  a good  job.  There  are  some  things  you  should 
look  out  for  and,  if  spotted,  you  should  call  your 
ITO  immediately. 

When  the  packers  arrive,  have  them  come  at 
a reasonable  time  and  make  sure  there  are  enough 
of  them  to  do  the  job  in  the  allotted  time. 

Few  soldiers  realize  that  the  move  is  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  normal  working  hours,  8 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

“By  tradition  it  has  become  more  or  less  an 
accepted  fact  that  the  carrier  will  come  in  and  try  to 
get  everything  done  in  one  day,”  says  LTC  Wein- 
furter. 

If  that  isn’t  convenient  for  you,  inform  your 
ITO.  They  can  tell  the  carrier  who  will  make  plans 
accordingly. 

The  carrier  has  to  meet  the  pickup  date — the 
date  the  truck,  with  the  last  load  of  your  household 
goods,  pulls  away  from  your  house.  If  he  doesn’t, 
he  can  be  written  up  for  a violation  of  contract. 

When  the  truck  arrives,  take  a good  look  at 
it  and  see  if  it’s  clean  inside.  There  shouldn’t  be  any 
oil  or  dirt  on  the  floor  or  holes  where  dirt  or  water 
can  get  in. 

Some  carriers  have  been  known  to  play  games 
with  the  truck’s  weight  after  it  has  been  officially 
weighed  and  before  picking  up  your  goods. 

For  example,  it  is  supposed  to  be  weighed  with 
reasonably  full  fuel  tanks.  One  hundred  gallons  of 


diesel  fuel  poured  into  the  tanks  a/ter  your  goods  have 
been  picked  up  can  add  500-600  pounds  to  your  weight 
limit.  Steel  plates  have  also  been  found  added  to  the 
floor  of  some  vans. 

You  should  be  aware  of  these  things  but  there 
isn’t  anything  you  should  do  personally  about  them. 
The  Army  doesn’t  want  you  being  punched  out  by 
some  irate  truck  driver  for  poking  a stick  down  his 
fuel  tank. 

Since  the  truck  is  weighed  again  after  it  leaves 
your  house,  you  can  compare  the  estimated  weight 
of  your  original  inventory  against  the  official  weight. 
This  gives  you  a good  idea  if  any  hanky  panky  may 
have  gone  on. 

If  you  have  ten  rooms  of  furniture  and  the 
carrier  sends  two  men  to  pack  everything  in  one  day, 
obviously  they  aren’t  going  to  make  the  pickup  date. 

If  the  packers  are  drunk  or  have  been  drinking, 
use  obscenities  or  you  feel  they’re  doing  a sloppy  job, 
you  don’t  want  them  in  your  home.  By  the  same  token 
don’t  offer  them  a drink  or  get  into  a shouting  match 
with  them.  Call  your  ITO  and  let  him  handle  the 
problem. 

Circulate  and  watch  what’s  going  on.  Don’t 
hang  over  the  movers’  shoulders  but  do  keep  an  eye 
on  what  kind  of  packing  supplies  they  use. 

It’s  a no-no  for  them  to  use  newspapers  to  wrap 
anything  in.  Used  boxes  are  acceptable  for  everything 
except  mattresses  or  clothing.  But  the  boxes  have  to 
be  clean  and  in  good  condition. 

If  you  had  an  item  approved  for  crating  make 
sure  that  it  is  indeed  crated.  Be  sure  that  everything 
that  requires  special  handling  is  treated  accordingly. 
Even  if  you  can’t  be  sure  they  are  using  boxes  and 
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wrapping  that  meet  MTMC’s  specifications  you  can 
tell  if  they  look  flimsy  or  not.  If  you  have  doubts  call 
the  ITO. 

Previously  carriers  wouldn’t  accept  responsi- 
bility for  anything  you  packed  yourself.  Now  you  can 
pack  whatever  you  like;  just  don’t  seal  the  box  until 
the  packers  inspect  it  and  give  the  OK.  Once  inspected 
they’re  responsible  for  its  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
move. 

After  everything  is  packed  to  your  satisfaction 
and  the  contents  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  cartons, 
it’s  time  to  take  inventory. 

Usually  only  one  member  of  the  moving  crew, 
the  driver,  is  qualified  for  this.  He  knows  the  code 
letters  for  scratches,  mars,  gouges,  rubs,  burns,  etc., 
and  what  they  mean. 

He  has  an  edge  over  you  because  you  probably 
won’t  know  the  difference  between  a dent  and  a gouge 
or  a scratch  and  a rub.  Ask  him. 

The  inventory  is  your  most  important  piece  of 
paperwork.  Make  sure  the  copy  provided  you  is  read- 
able. Guard  your  copy  with  your  life  and  keep  it  with 
you  when  you  leave. 

It  has  to  be  filled  out  correctly  because  it  is 
the  basis  for  the  government  paying  you  for  anything 
that  is  damaged  or  lost.  The  carrier  uses  it  as  a basis 
for  paying  or  not  paying  any  claims  the  government 
lodges  against  him. 

“We  have  lots  of  examples  where  the  inventory 
is  inaccurate.  Either  no  condition  of  the  item  was 
listed,  not  all  the  items  being  shipped  were  listed  or 
items  not  shipped  were  on  the  inventory.  Every  com- 
bination possible  has  been  screwed  up  on  these  in- 
ventories,’’ says  ETC  Weinfurter. 

Even  if  the  guy  who  does  the  inventory  seems 
like  the  greatest  guy  in  the  world,  don’t  trust  him. 
Now’s  the  time  to  really  watch  over  his  shoulder  to 
make  sure  he  lists  every  item  so  you  can  read  it  and 
marks  down  any  previous  damage  correctly. 

For  example,  you  bought  a desk  a few  days 
before  the  move.  He  lists  it  as  being  scratched, 
marred,  burned,  rusted  and  gouged.  You  can  do 
something  about  it. 

On  the  inventory  is  a column  marked  “excep- 
tions.’’ If  you  can’t  argue  him  out  of  his  opinion  you 
can  write  in  this  column  something  like,  “This  desk 
was  bought  new  on  such  and  such  a date.  It  only  has 
a dent  on  the  inside  right  rear  leg.’’ 

You  may  not  have  a problem,  but  the  point  is 
that  you  can  take  exception  to  any  condition  he  marks 
on  the  inventory.  It’s  the  only  chance  you  have  to 
collect  for  additional  damages  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line. 

Before  your  goods  are  loaded  into  the  truck, 
check  the  line  item  numbers  against  the  number  of 
items  you  have.  If  the  inventory  indicates  you  have 
46  items,  count  them  yourself.  If  you  wait  until  you 


get  to  your  new  duty  station  to  find  out  you  re  missing 
something  you’ll  be  out  of  luck  getting  it  replaced. 

At  this  time  the  carrier  should  give  you  a DD 
Form  619,  Statement  of  Accessorial  Services,  to  sign. 

“When  the  goods  leave  the  soldier’s  home  he’s 
the  only  person  who  knows  exactly  what  the  mover 
did,’’  says  ETC  Weinfurter. 

“All  the  special  services  the  mover  provided 
will  be  listed  on  the  DD  619.  If  he  had  to  carry  them 
up  or  down  an  excessive  number  of  stairs  he  gets  paid 
extra  for  it.  If  he  had  to  carry  them  over  a long 
distance  he  gets  paid  extra  for  it.  He  gets  paid  extra 
for  special  handling  and  packing. 

“If  the  service  member  doesn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  that  form  when  he  signs  it,  the  mover  can  put 
down  anything  he  wants,  and  the  Army  will  have  to 
pay  for  it.’’ 

Your  last  chore  is  to  watch  your  goods  being 
loaded  into  the  truck.  Be  sure  the  movers  pack  light 
items  on  top  of  heavy  ones.  There  should  be  plenty 
of  clean,  thick  padding  put  around  furniture  or  appli- 
ances that  scratch  easily.  All  rugs  should  be  rolled 
and  not  folded  and  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  get 
wet  if  it’s  raining  or  snowing. 

If  you  were  told  during  your  original  interview 
that  you  might  be  overweight,  now  is  the  time  to  find 
out  for  yourself. 

One  soldier  knew  he  was  close  to  being  over- 
weight. He  called  his  ITO  and  asked  that  the  weight 
be  checked.  The  ITO  asked  the  mover  to  call  the 
weight  in  from  the  scales. 

When  the  driver  weighed  the  shipment,  it  was 
750  pounds  overweight  so  the  soldier  went  down  to 
the  weigh  station.  He  had  asked  the  driver  to  pack 
certain  boxes  last  and  it  was  just  a matter  of  pulling 
oflf  boxes  until  he  was  at  the  right  weight. 

Moving  your  goods  requires  cooperation  on 
everyone’s  part.  If  you’ve  planned  properly  and  the 
ITO  does  its  job  and  the  carrier  his,  you  shouldn’t 
have  to  worry  about  your  shipment. 

Ideally  your  shipment  should  arrive  at  your 
new  duty  station  one  or  two  days  after  you  get  there. 
Then  you  have  more  work  to  do. 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  notify  the  ITO,”  says 
ETC  Weinfurter.  “They  do  other  things  instead — visit 
friends,  sightsee,  maybe  even  go  on  leave. 

“If  the  man  doesn’t  notify  the  ITO,  his  goods 
will  go  into  storage  and  be  handled  again  and  again. 
That  not  only  costs  the  government  more  money  but 
increases  the  chances  of  damage.” 

When  the  goods  are  delivered  you  should  be 
there.  It’s  the  best  place  to  spot  missing  or  damaged 
goods. 

You  should  also  take  a look  at  the  Government 
Bill  of  Lading  (GBL)  before  you  let  them  unload. 

The  GBL  will  indicate  the  weight  of  your  goods 
and  you  can  compare  that  weight  against  the  weight 
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Now  retired,  COL  Edward  Westlake,  left,  gets  some  tips  from 
SFC  Samuel  P.  Brooks,  a Joint  Personal  Property  Office 
inspector  at  Cameron  Station,  Virginia. 


when  they  left  your  old  duty  station. 

If  you  were  close  to  being  overweight  or  had 
some  reason  to  suspect  overweighing,  the  GBL  will 
tell  the  story.  If  it’s  registered  as  a shipment  more 
than  your  authorized  weight  call  the  ITO  and  request 
a reweigh.  This  will  cost  the  government  extra  money 
so  don’t  ask  for  one  unless  there  is  good  reason. 

As  your  goods  are  unloaded  from  the  truck, 
stand  at  the  doorway  and  check  the  numbered  items 
off  as  they  are  brought  in.  You  should  already  have 
an  idea  where  everything  belongs.  Tell  the  movers  and 
they’ll  put  them  there. 

Some  movers  have  been  known  to  tell  people 
they  don’t  unpack  anything.  That’s  not  true.  Not  only 
does  the  contract  require  them  to  unpack  but  it’s  in 
your  interest  that  they  do  so. 

Any  item  that  is  damaged  or  missing  should  be 
noted  on  the  inventory  before  the  movers  leave.  It 
will  save  a lot  of  time  and  trouble  later  when  you 
file  a claim. 

The  movers  are  required  to  reassemble  any- 
thing they  took  apart  for  shipment.  Of  course  you  can 
tell  them  not  to  bother  unpacking  or  setting  up.  It’s 
your  choice. 

Watch  out  for  any  damage  done  to  your  home 
by  the  movers  carrying  things  in.  The  carrier  is  liable, 
so  call  him  immediately. 


If  you’re  short  any  items  call  the  ITO  and  give 
them  the  inventory  numbers.  They  will  call  the  carrier 
and  ask  that  a tracer  be  sent  out.  There  may  be  some 
delay  in  finding  your  missing  items,  but  if  you  call 
soon  enough  you  just  might  get  them  back. 

Army  regulations  say  you  have  up  to  2 years 
to  file  a claim  for  anything  lost  or  damaged.  However, 
the  carrier  requires  you  to  notify  him,  through  the 
ITO,  within  30  days.  Wait  longer  and  you  have  prob- 
lems. 

Dreama  Shirley,  claims  officer  at  the  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va.,  legal  center,  explains,  ‘Tf  the  carrier  denies 
the  claim  because  you  failed  to  notify  him  originally, 
then  the  government  may  deduct  what  the  carrier 
would  have  paid  them,  from  the  amount  paid  to  you 
for  the  claim.” 

Mrs.  Shirley  says  you  should  call  the  ITO  as 
soon  as  everything  damaged  or  lost  has  been  discov- 
ered. An  inspector  will  be  sent  out  to  verify  your 
claims.  He  will  also  tell  you  where  your  local  claims 
office  is  located. 

“If  you  have  a small  claim — less  than  $500 — we 
can  take  verbal  estimates  and  statements  for  having 
something  repaired  or  replaced,”  says  Mrs.  Shirley. 

“The  only  time  you  have  to  establish  proof  of 
a replacement  cost  is  when  the  claim  is  more  than 
$500  or  you’re  claiming  more  for  something  than  you 
paid  for  it.” 

How  long  you  have  to  wait  for  your  claim  to 
be  processed  and  approved  varies  from  post  to  post. 
Mrs.  Shirley  says  her  office  attempts  to  settle  all 
claims  within  10  days. 

The  final  thing  you  need  to  do  is  tell  the  gov- 
ernment what  you  thought  of  the  move.  About  7 to 
10  days  after  your  goods  have  been  delivered,  you’ll 
receive  a Carrier  Performance  Report  form  in  the 
mail.  LTC  Weinfurter  explains  its  importance. 

“If  I can  recommend  one  action  that  will  help 
the  soldier  and  the  Army  more  than  anything  else, 
it’s  this — turn  in  that  report  of  carrier  services.  This 
written  record  helps  us  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  bad  carriers. 

“If  the  soldier  thought  it  was  a good  move, 
the  carrier  did  right  by  him,  was  honest,  then  that 
is  the  kind  of  carrier  we  want  to  do  business  with. 
Conversely,  if  the  carrier  did  a lousy  job  we  want 
to  know  that  too.” 

MTMC  shares  that  same  feeling  and  is  presently 
testing  a new  program,  the  Carrier  Evaluation  and 
Reporting  System.  During  the  counseling  session  the 
service  member  will  be  given  a pamphlet  outlining  his 
responsibilities  during  his  move.  He  will  be  given  a 
checklist  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  after  the  move 
is  completed. 

By  using  the  information  on  the  return  check- 
lists, MTMC  hopes  to  improve  service,  save  money 
and  turn  every  soldier  into  a proficient  inspector.  ^ 
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ON  MAY  8,  1945,  the  war  in  Europe  came  to 
an  end.  The  war  had  taken  its  toll  in  lives,  cities, 
the  economy  and  the  cultural  heritage  of  West- 
ern civilization. 

In  Nuremberg, 

Berlin  and  Munich  some 
of  the  greatest  museums 
in  the  world  were  com- 
pletely demolished. 

Throughout  Eu- 
rope, more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  art,  confis- 
cated during  the  Nazi 
occupation,  was  missing. 

This  destruction  and 
looting  had  been  expect- 
ed. 

Early  in  the  war, 
there  was  concern  among 
Americans  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Europe's  his- 
tory. William  Dinsmoor, 
president  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical  Institute  of 
America,  wrote  Secretary 
of  War  Henry  Stimson  to 
ask  what  steps  were  being 
taken  for  the  protection 
of  these  treasures. 

Other  interested 
groups  also  contacted  the 
government  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  a result,  the  American  Commission  for 
the  Preservation  and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and 
Historic  Monuments  in  Europe  was  formed  on 
August  20,  1943.  “Consistent  with  military  ne- 
cessity,” it  sought  to  protect  works  of  cultural 
value  and  aid  in  their  restitution.  It  was  referred 
to  as  the  Roberts  Commission  after  the  chair- 
man, Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts. 

The  initial  task  of  the  Commission  was 
to  identify  items  to  be  protected  when  the  Allied 
armies  took  over.  At  the  request  of  the  Army 
Air  Eorces,  the  Roberts  Commission  also  drew 
up  detailed  maps  illustrating  locations  of  cultural 
monuments  that  hopefully  could  be  spared  from 
the  bombing. 

They  also  recommended  highly  qualified 
soldiers  overseas  do  the  Commission's  work  by 


personally  inspecting  the  damage.  These  Monu- 
ments, Fine  Arts  and  Archives  (MFAA)  soldiers 
were  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

Their  job  uas 
overwhelming.  Each  man 
personally  inspected 
about  125  sites  a month. 

Paris  was  a night- 
mare. Antiaircraft  gun 
emplacements  were  dug 
into  the  grounds  of  the 
Louvre,  the  famous  art 
museum.  The  Tuileries 
Gardens  became  a bi- 
vouac area. 

Conditions  were 
worse,  however,  in  Ger- 
many. Monuments  were 
smashed,  paintings 
ripped  and  buildings  loot- 
ed and  bulldozed  to  build 
roads. 

In  spite  of  over- 
whelming handicaps. 
MFAA  officers  made  im- 
portant contributions  to 
the  preservation  of  Euro- 
pean treasures. 

Captain  Robert  K. 
Posey,  Third  Army  spe- 
cialist officer,  was  credit- 
ed w ith  tracking  down  art 
treasures  that  Hitler's  deputy,  Hermann  Goer- 
ing,  had  spirited  away  to  castles  and  salt  mines 
in  Bavaria. 

MFAA  officers  encouraged  the  sy  stematic 
dismantling  rather  than  demolition  of  ancient 
city  gates  too  narrow  for  military  equipment  to 
pass  through.  They  tracked  down  statues  and 
church  bells  taken  by  the  Germans  to  be  melted 
down  to  munitions. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  Roberts  Com- 
mission and  the  MFAA  officers  were  an  exhibi- 
tion of  good  will.  Said  one  MFAA  report  from 
the  field;  “The  French  have  been  given  a feeling 
that  their  national  possessions  and  sentiments 
are  not  a matter  of  indifference  to  us,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to 
help  them  to  preserve  their  inheritance."  -A 


Monuments,  Fine  Arts  and  Archives  (MFAA)  officers 
in  World  War  II  sought  to  preserve  Europe’s  monu- 
ments like  the  one  at  Pallazio  Ducale  in  Venice,  Italy. 
(National  Archives  photo) 
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LTC  Paul  L.  Davis 


As  the  Army  modernizes  its  facilities  it 
changes  the  face  and  character  of  its  posts. 

One  such  post  undergoing  this  change  is 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  Though  old  barracks 
are  being  torn  down  in  several  locations,  no 
area  perhaps  had  so  many  memories  as  the 
one  adjacent  to  Lawson  Army  Airfield  which 
housed  the  Airborne  Department  and  its 
troop  facilities  for  many  years. 
Thousands  of  "legs”  shuffled  down  those 
streets,  ate  the  chow  and  stood  the 
formations  while  striving  to  win  the  coveted 
silver  wings  of  a parachutist. 
While  not  all  of  this  area  is  being 
abandoned,  it  only  springs  to  life  during  the 
summer  months  when  reservists  report  for 
training.  The  photo-essay  and  the 
accompanying  airborne  chant  seek  to 
capture  the  spirit  of  the  recent  past. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  PAUL  L.  DAVIS  is  Operations  Officer,  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Army  Marksmanship  Unit,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Photo  assistance  was 
provided  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Davis. 


Airborne,  Airborne,  all  the  way. 
Let’s  go  back  to  yesterday. 
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Airborne  sign  looked  so  fine, 
Run  down  now  through  the 
passin’  of  time. 

Many  a “leg”  has  passed 
this  way. 

46th  Company  has  seen  a 
better  day. 


Granddaddy  time  has  passed 
this  way, 

Airborne,  airborne  fadin’  away. 

Spit  shine,  spit  shine  make 
’em  shine. 

Airborne  boots  looked  so  fine. 


Here’s  the  messhall,  fed 
’em  fine. 

Needed  that  chow  for 
double  time. 

Airborne  shuffle  down 
the  street. 

Hear  those  feet  pound  out 
the  beat. 
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Now  they’ve  gone  up  on 
main  post, 

Left  this  place  to  the 
Airborne  Ghost. 

Hey  there,  hey  there,  hear 
that  sound. 

Airborne  Ghost  is  movin’ 
’round. 


Airborne,  airborne  can’t 
you  see. 

This  place  ain’t  what 
it  used  to  be. 

In  the  Airborne  chapel, 
“legs”  used  to  pray. 

To  find  some  courage 
for  Jump  Day. 


Now  it’s  neglected  all  around. 
Watchin’  silently  the  sun  go  down. 
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Airborne’s  changin’,  it  is  plain. 
But  Airborne  spirit  will  remain, 
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fully.  Developed  for  their  tough  skin  to  withstand 
packing  and  shipping,  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
“rushed”  to  you  no  sooner  than  2 to  3 weeks. 

Besides  taste,  there  are  economic  reasons  for 
going  into  the  home  garden  business.  For  about  S4 
spent  on  seeds,  you  can  grow  $120  worth  of  food. 
Each  hour  you  work  in  your  garden  can  save  S5  or 
more  on  your  grocery  bill.  SFC  Fuqua  figures  his  most 
expensive  garden  item  is  fertilizer — S7  to  S8.  He  pays 
15  to  20  cents  a package  for  seeds  at  the  post  ex- 
change. Last  year  he  invested  S3  in  seeds  for  his 
garden. 

Considering  the  initial  outlay  for  tools,  fertiliz- 


ers, seeds  and  so  on,  growing  a garden  may  seem 
expensive  at  first.  But  if  you  stick  with  it,  your  in- 
vestments and  hard  work  will  pay  off. 

It  may  seem  like  work  to  some  people.  For 
others,  gardening  is  a relaxing  form  of  recreation.  It's 
something  the  family  can  do  together.  For  children 
it  can  be  a learning  situation, 
experiencing  the  wonder  of 
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watching  something  grow. 
And  there's  a satisfaction  in 
having  a garden  because  you 
know  you  did  it  yourself. 

A garden  can  be  more 
than  a source  of  food  and  ac- 
tivity; it's  also  a center  of 


Janet  Hake 


J1 

MERICA  is  experiencing  a gardening  revolu- 
J^J^tion.  Throughout  the  country,  people  are 
grabbing  hoes,  shovels,  packages  of  seed  and  breaking 
ground. 

One  of  the  many  home  gardeners  is  Sergeant 
First  Class  Lonnie  Fuqua.  On  his  garden  plot  at  Fort 
Richardson,  Alaska,  he  grows  cabbages,  lettuce,  cel- 
ery, broccoli,  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  radishes,  peas 
and  rutabagas. 

For  SFC  Fuqua,  gardening  is  a hobby.  When 
he  and  his  family  go  to  their  plot  they  take  along  a 
picnic  and  make  it  a family  outing.  “1  enjoy  this  more 
than  anything  in  the  world,”  he  says.  “If  you  know 
what  to  grow,  it’s  fantastic.” 

There  are  many  others  like  SFC  Fuqua.  Gar- 
dening activity  has  doubled  in  the  last  3 to  5 years. 
This  has  touched  off  increases  in  the  sale  of  green- 
goods,  tools,  chemical  products,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. According  to  recent  surveys,  there  were  20 
million  vegetable  gardens  springing  up  across  the  na- 
tion last  year. 

Do-it-yourself  buffs  find  that  store-bought  veg- 
etables don’t  compare  to  the  fresh  food  from  your 
own  private  garden.  Vegetables  and  fruits  have  the 
highest  nutritional  value  when  ripe.  Right  after  picking 
is  when  they  taste  the  best.  Most  store-stocked  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  picked  before  they  have  ripened 


beauty.  Instead  of  decorative 
plants,  landscape  your  prop- 
erty with  vegetables,  fruits 
and  herbs.  Mix  them  in  with 
the  flowering  greenery.  I\it 

them  in  tubs  and  pots. 

Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  a pot.  Herbs 
can  grow  in  small  planters  on  a sunny  window  ledge 
or  shelf  or  even  along  an  outdoor  wall.  Just  make  sure 
there’s  a hole  in  the  bottom,  and  a one-inch  layer  of 
coarse  gravel  in  the  pot  for  drainage. 

Just  because  you  have  a small  yard,  or  maybe 
no  yard  at  all,  doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  grow  a garden. 
Space  needn’t  be  a limiting  factor.  Mushrooms  can 
grow  in  a dark  basement.  Many  plants  will  grow 
vertically,  if  need  be,  on  a narrow  balcony. 

Plants  such  as  tomatoes,  squash,  beans  and 
grapes  will  grow  perpendicular  to  the  ground  if  sup- 
ported by  fences,  poles  or  wires.  Peas  will  grow  along 
a string.  Extra  tall  sunflower  plants  can  be  a support 
for  other  plants.  If  you  plant  it  2 weeks  before  your 
string  beans,  a sunflower  can  be  a growing  beanpole. 

Instead  of  allowing  his  vine-growing  cucumbers 
to  low  crawl  around  his  garden.  Master  Sergeant 
Willard  Latas  of  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  trains  them  to 
climb  a 13-foot  pole.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
prospective  pickles  have  outgrown  the  pole  and  are 
moving  along  a wire  extended  from  the  pole.  The 
vertical  vine  allows  room  on  MSG  Latas’s  small  trailer 
space  for  tomatoes,  eggplants,  beans,  beets,  peppers. 

There  are  other  ways  to  produce  a large  crop 
in  a small  spot.  Grow  successive  crops.  Plant  cool- 
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Carrots,  freshly  pulled  from  the 
garden,  have  a noticeably  better 
taste  than  the  store-bought  kind. 


MSG  Willard  Latas  shows  off 
some  vegetables  from  his  garden. 

Right,  globe  artichokes  ready  to 
be  picked. 


weather  plants  like  cabbage  early.  Lettuce,  which 
wilts  under  a hot  sun,  should  also  be  planted  early 
in  the  season  while  it’s  still  cool.  After  harvesting  the 
cool-weather  vegetables,  plant  warm-weather  varie- 
ties such  as  melons,  tomatoes,  eggplants  and  sweet 
potatoes  in  their  place. 

Most  seed  companies  include  space-saving  tips 
right  on  the  back  of  the  packet.  Mixing  crops  that 
won't  interfere  with  each  other  is  one  space-saving 
idea.  Fast-growing  lettuce  can  be  set  between  slower- 
growing  cabbage.  The  lettuce  will  be  ready  for  har- 
vesting before  the  cabbage — which  eventually  needs 
quite  a bit  of  growing  room. 

Don’t  forget  the  miniature-size  hybrids  of 
plants.  Miniature  corn  has  smaller  ears  but  tastes  just 
as  sweet  as  the  regular  size.  Fruit  trees,  such  as  apple, 
peach  and  pear,  also  come  in  dwarf  sizes.  They  yield 
full-size  fruit  yet  ripen  at  an  earlier  age.  Also  they’re 
easier  to  prune,  spray  and  pick  because  they  only 
grow  6 to  8 feet  high. 

Don’t  overlook  the  possibility  of  an  indoor 
garden.  Yams  and  sweet  potatoes  grow  well  by  a 
window  with  only  a few  hours  of  sunshine  each  day. 

If  you  want  a regular  garden  though,  and  don’t 
have  the  space,  consider  a garden  plot.  Many  com- 
munities rent  or  make  available  space  for  garden  plots. 
Check  with  your  installation — military  posts  fre- 
quently provide  them  free.  The  116  plots  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  measure  20  by  40  feet.  At 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  there  are  about  250  plots  located 
around  the  post.  Every  year,  the  Fort  Campbell  facil- 
ities engineers  break  up  ground  and  clear  the  weeds. 
The  lots,  about  20  by  30  feet,  are  quickly  taken. 

The  basic  ingredients  for  any  successful  garden 
are  soil,  sun  and  water:  enough  sunshine  warmth  so 
that  the  plants  can  grow;  water  to  carry  nutrients  to 
the  plants;  soil  that’s  rich  with  clay,  sand  and  organic 
matter — all  these  are  a must. 

On  the  average,  garden  plants  will  require 
about  I inch  of  water  every  week.  This  helps  the 
moisture  retention  and  encourages  the  roots  to  burrow 
deeper.  A gentle  spray  is  best  so  that  the  moisture 
can  seep  into  the  ground.  A hard  flow  will  run  off 
and  the  plant  won’t  receive  the  benefits. 

Your  garden  also  needs  about  6 hours  of  sun 
each  day.  Don’t  plant  your  garden  under  trees.  Be- 
sides competing  for  the  sunlight,  the  plants  and  trees 
will  fight  for  the  soil  nutrients  and  moisture.  The  big 
guys  win  every  time. 

If  a soil  will  grow  weeds  it  will  generally  grow 
vegetables.  But  the  soil  may  have  an  abnormal  pH 
rating  for  what  you  want  to  grow.  A low  pH  means 
the  soil  has  too  much  acid.  To  correct  this,  spread 
lime  sparingly  and  work  it  into  the  ground.  A high 
pH  rating  means  that  the  soil  is  too  alkaline.  You 
should  add  sulphur  to  bring  up  the  acidity. 

To  determine  what’s  needed,  it’s  a good  idea 
to  have  your  soil  analyzed  before  you  put  plants  in 
the  ground.  Go  see  your  country  or  city  horticulturist 
or  the  local  agriculture  extension  agent.  They’ll  send 


your  soil  sample  to  a laboratory,  usually  at  a state 
agricultural  college.  The  agent  will  tell  you  if  your 
soil  needs  treatment.  The  service  is  usually  free, 
although  sometimes  a small  fee  is  charged.  Your 
extension  agent  can  also  give  you  expert  advice  on 
other  gardening  questions. 

For  additional  help,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  state  extension  services  put  out  many 
publications.  Growing  Vegetables  in  the  Home  (800) 
and  Minigardens  for  Vegetables  (300)  are  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Go- 
vernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

A good  seed  brand  will  tell  you  what  pH  your 
soil  should  be  and  when  to  fertilize.  Even  though  you 
may  have  good  soil,  you’ll  need  to  replenish  your 
garden  with  nutrients  at  regular  intervals.  Fertilizers 
come  in  many  varieties  such  as  fish,  blood  meal, 
manure  and  commercially  prepared  powder  or  liquid. 

Besides  being  sensitive  to  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  soil,  plants  are  sensitive  to  temperature.  Be 
sure  you’re  not  planting  too  early.  The  first  warm  day 
doesn’t  mean  the  killing  frosts  are  over.  Ask  the 
extension  agent  when  the  last  spring  frost  is  expected. 
To  be  safe,  start  your  outdoor  planting  about  20  days 
after  the  last  projected  frost. 

The  length  of  the  growing  season  is  important. 
In  Georgia,  for  instance,  there  are  about  250  days  of 
frost-free  growing  time  compared  to  less  than  150  days 
near  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  In  the  colder  areas,  vegeta- 
bles like  broccoli,  which  requires  a 3 to  5 month 
growing  time,  should  be  started  ahead  of  normal 
planting  time.  You  can  start  seedlings  indoors  and 
transplant  them  when  the  weather  is  warm  enough. 

In  many  regions,  tomatoes  should  be  started 
ahead  of  season.  They’re  very  sensitive  to  the  cold, 
and  most  varieties  won’t  set  fruit  unless  the  night 
temperature  is  above  55  degrees.  For  fast  germination, 
the  soil  temperature  should  be  from  75  to  85  degrees. 


Getting  a Good-Looking  Tomato 

The  tomato,  once  called  the  “love  apple,”  is  also  one 
of  the  easiest  garden  vegetables  to  grow.  There  are  more  than 
too  varieties  of  tomatoes.  The  trick  is  picking  a tomato  hybrid 
best-suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  at  your  particular  location. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  lists  the  following  tomato 
varieties  that  do  well  in  certain  areas  of  the  United  States: 


Ace West,  Southwest 

Atkinson South 

Cl  7 East,  Midwest 

California  145 Southwest 

Early  Pack  No.  7 ..  Southwest 

Fireball  VF East,  North 

Floradel South 

R1350 East,  Midwest 

Homestead-24 South 

Manalucie South 

Marion  South 


Morton  Hybrid East,  North 

Moscow  VR West 

Pearson Southwest 

Small  Fry All  areas 

Spring  Giant ...  East,  Midwest 

Supermarket South 

Supersonic East.  Midwest 

Tropi-Gro South 

VF-36 Southwest 

VFW-8  West 
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SP5  Terry  Henson  stacks  his  tomatoes. 


Above,  garden  produce  before  and  after  canning.  Red 
cabbage  at  right. 
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These  string  beans  have  been  trained  to  climb  a pole. 


It  may  be  easier  and  more  economical  to  buy  trans- 
plants in  peat  pots  to  be  set  directly  into  the  ground. 

Whether  you’re  starting  the  plants  indoors  for 
later  transplanting  or  planting  them  directly  into  the 
ground,  most  seeds  should  be  sown  about  V2  inch 
deep.  However  sow  peas  about  W2  inches  deep  and 
beans  2 inches. 

Buy  your  seeds  early  but  until  planting  time 
keep  them  in  a cool  place  in  air-tight  tins.  Before  you 
use  or  even  buy  the  seeds,  read  the  directions  on  the 
back  of  the  package  to  find  out  what  time  of  year 
to  plant  and  under  what  conditions. 

With  all  the  effort  you  put  into  your  garden, 
you  still  have  to  beware  of  the  spoilers.  Mosquitoes, 
spiders,  ants,  and  crickets  enjoy  vegetables,  too. 

Avoid  using  insecticide  sprays.  You’ll  be  killing 
the  good  guys  along  with  the  bad  guys.  Not  all  insects 
are  bad.  Praying  mantis  and  dragonflies  live  on  other 
insects.  Ladybugs  to  police  your  garden  can  be  bought 
commercially. 

Spray  only  in  severe  cases  using  insecticides 
that  are  directed  to  your  specific  problem.  If  a plant 
has  a disease,  you  may  want  to  spray  or  dust  with 
a fungicide  before  it  spreads.  Stop  spraying  several 
days  before  harvesting,  and  be  sure  to  read  directions. 

Weeds  are  also  spoilers.  Chopping  them  off  at 
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Keeping  Posted  on  Compost 

Soil  should  be  renewed  every  year  with  organic  matter. 
You  can  do  this  most  economically  by  making  a compost  pile. 

Building  a compost  doesn't  take  a lot  of  time.  Mark  off 
an  area  outdoors  about  6-feet  square.  You  can  dig  a hole  or 
build  from  the  ground  up.  Pile  in  almost  every  natural  thing 
you  can  think  of — dead  leaves,  lawn  clippings,  weeds,  ashes 
from  the  fireplace,  sawdust,  straw,  refuse  from  last  year's  gar- 
den, leftover  kitchen  scraps  like  vegetables,  eggshells  and  cof- 
fee grounds,  even  shredded  paper. 

After  the  pile  is  about  6 inches  high,  cover  with  about 
an  inch  of  garden  soil.  Then  top  it  off  with  a handful  of  lime 
and  a pound  of  fertilizer.  Keep  adding  new  layers  until  the  heap 
is  several  feet  high. 

The  object  of  a compost  pile  is  to  convert  waste  material 
into  an  organic  manure-like  substance.  Once  you've  added  it 
to  your  garden,  it  gives  sandy  soil  the  capacity  to  hold  moisture 
and  nutrients.  When  mixed  with  heavy  clay-like  soil,  compost 
loosens  it  so  that  air  and  water  can  penetrate. 

You  want  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  layer  to  multiply  so  it 
can  break  down  waste  material  into  a usable  form.  The  bacteria 
needs  food  (fertilizer  provides  this)  plus  water  and  air  to  thrive. 

Your  compost  pile  should  always  be  moist,  but  not  soggy. 
Make  the  top  concave  to  collect  rainwater  or  snow.  Turn  the 
pile  regularly.  This  hastens  decomposition  and  allows  air  to  get 
to  the  compost.  If  you  have  grass  clippings,  stir  them  frequently. 
Although  they  rot  very  fast,  which  is  good,  grass  clippings  also 
collect  odors  and  flies. 

A compost  pile  may  take  anywhere  from  3 months  to  3 
years  before  it’s  ready  for  use.  The  smaller  the  particles,  the 
faster  they  decompose.  For  faster  rotting,  shred  larger  matter 
like  leaves,  straw  and  garden  refuse. 

When  everything  is  finally  decomposed,  you'll  have  a 
crumbly,  black  substance.  Work  it  into  the  soil  and  watch  your 
garden  grow. 


the  ground  isn’t  good  enough.  You  have  to  take  them 
up  by  the  roots.  After  your  garden  plants  have  grown 
about  4 to  6 inches  high,  apply  a mulch  of  hay  or 
straw  3 to  6 inches  deep  around  the  plants  and  be- 
tween the  rows.  Grass  clippings  no  more  than  2 inches 
deep  make  a good  mulch. 

The  purpose  of  mulching  is  to  smother  further 
weed  seedlings  from  growing.  As  it  decays  the  mulch 
also  temporarily  enriches  the  soil. 

All  the  hard  work  you  put  into  your  garden  will 
finally  pay  off  at  harvest  time.  Most  likely,  you'll  have 
more  than  enough  for  your  dinner  table.  There  are 
a variety  of  ways  to  preserve  the  crop  to  enjoy  later. 

A frost-proof  cold  shed  is  an  ideal  way  to  store 
potatoes,  carrots,  onions  and  pumpkins.  Freezing  re- 
tains more  of  the  plants’  original  nutrients  than  any 
other  preserving  method.  Peas,  beans,  brussel  sprouts 
and  corn  all  freeze  well. 

Using  the  proper  methods,  almost  any  vegeta- 
ble can  be  canned.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  almost  20  million  families  store  food  that 
way. 

More  and  more  people,  including  military  fam- 
ilies at  duty  stations  worldwide,  are  taking  an  interest 
in  producing  their  own  food.  The  gardening  revolution 
is  underway.  They’re  discovering  that  the  natural  way 
is  the  best  way. 

SOLDIERS 


CPT  Peter  D.  Weddle 


A YEAR  AGO,  Steve  Casarella 
was  compiling  a string  of  high 
school  victories  in  the  one-mile 
walk  which  would  lead  him  to  the 
Junior  U.  S. -Russian  track  meet. 
At  the  same  time,  Specialist  4 Mike 
Pontius  was  putting  the  final 
touches  on  a JUMPS  input  state- 
ment in  the  finance  office  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  III. 

Larry  Rickard  was  lifting 
weights  and  getting  into  shape  as 
co-captain  of  his  high  school  base- 
ball team.  A year  ago.  Specialist  4 
Mike  Jacques,  with  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 31st  Infantry,  was  patrolling 
the  DMZ  in  Korea. 

Today,  these  men  and  about 
250  others  are  students  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy 
Preparatory  School  (USMAPS). 
They’re  on  active  duty  and  in 
school  to  prepare  themselves — 
academically,  physically  and  mili- 
tarily— for  appointment  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 
These  soldiers  are  cadet  candidates 
at  the  Army’s  prep  school  for  West 
Point. 


USMAPS  provides  its  stu- 
dents with  the  background  and 
training  helpful  for  admission  to 
West  Point.  Its  10-month  program 
includes  instruction  in  English  and 


CAPTAIN  PETER  D.  WEDDLE  Is  an  Instructor  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.  Photos  by  Fort  Monmouth  Pictorial 
Branch. 
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As  a result  of  legislation  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
October  8,  1975,  women  are  now  eligible  to  attend  the  nation's 
military  service  academies.  The  first  group  of  18  selected  women  sol- 
diers is  now  attending  classes  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  July  1976.  Applications  from  women 
soldiers  for  admission  to  the  next  USMAPS  term  in  August  must 
be  received  by  June  1.  Both  men  and  women  candidates  participate 
in  all  phases  of  the  preparatory  school’s  training  program  with  only 
minimal  modifications. 


mathematics,  training  in  military 
subjects  such  as  leadership  and 
military  courtesy,  and  develop- 
ment in  the  areas  of  physical 
strength,  stamina  and  coordina- 
tion. 

The  prep  school  is  the  first 
step  for  selected  men  and  women 
soldiers  toward  graduation  from 
West  Point  and  a commission  in  the 
Regular  Army.  SP4  Jacques  puts  it 
this  way,  “My  transition  from  a 
soldier  to  a soldier-student  has 
been  hard,  but  I feel  that  I’m  ac- 
complishing something  here. 
USMAPS  is  helping  me  attain  my 
goal  of  going  to  West  Point  and 
becoming  an  officer.’’ 

USMAPS  was  officially 
founded  in  June  1946  at  Stewart 
Army  Air  Field,  Ga.  It  wasn’t  the 
first  school  for  West  Point  hope- 
fuls, however.  Since  before  World 
War  I the  Army  has  had  a prepara- 
tory system  of  one  type  or  another. 
In  July  1957  the  USMAPS  was  re- 
located at  Fort  Bel  voir,  Va.,  where 
it  remained  for  18  years.  In  1975 
the  prep  school  moved  again,  this 
time  into  its  present,  larger  and 
more  modern  facilities  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.J. 

Applications  are  accepted 
from  enlisted  men  and  women  on 
active  duty  or  serving  with  the 
Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard. 
Department  of  the  Army  also  au- 
thorizes selected  civilians  to  enlist 
in  the  reserves  to  attend  USMAPS. 
Everybody  at  the  prep  school  is  on 


active  duty  and  draws  full  pay  and 
allowances  for  his  grade  as  well  as 
remaining  eligible  for  normal  pro- 
motions. 

A day  at  USMAPS  usually 
begins  around  5:45  a.m.  Lockers 
rattle.  Lights  blink  on.  Boots  tread 
down  the  hall  toward  the  dining 
hall.  Classes  begin  at  8,  so  there’s 
time  to  prepare  each  room  for  its 
daily  inspection,  take  a quick,  last 
look  at  the  day’s  academic  re- 
quirements and  polish  boots  and 
brass. 

The  cadet  candidates  are 
organized  into  a battalion  of  three 
companies.  Every  officer  and  NCO 
position  in  the  battalion’s  chain  of 
command  is  filled  by  a cadet  can- 
didate. These  early  morning  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  many  of  the  day’s 
formations,  are  directed  by  the 
candidates.  The  idea  is  to  give 
everyone  a taste  of  the  experience 
and  responsibility  of  leadership. 
Every  company  has  a tactical  of- 


ficer and  NCO  assigned  to  provide 
guidance,  evaluation  and  advice. 

At  7:30,  the  cadet  candi- 
dates hold  their  morning  formation 
and  march  off  to  class.  There  are 
four  70-minute  classes  daily. 

The  academic  program  is 
divided  into  two  semesters  with 
several  units  of  instruction.  Each 
unit  consists  of  about  3 weeks  of 
classroom  work  and  an  exam.  As 
in  most  schools,  cadet  candidates 
square  off  with  exams  hoping 
they’ll  make  the  Dean's  List.  At 
USMAPS  good  grades  also  earn 
additional  privileges  or  free  time. 

It’s  not  an  easy  accomplish- 
ment, however.  The  first  semester 
holds  an  intensive,  fast-paced  re- 
view of  high  school  grammar, 
reading  comprehension,  vocabu- 
lary, algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

The  second  semester  pace  is 
just  as  fast,  but  the  material  is  col- 
lege level.  Casarella  says,  “It's  a 
pretty  good  school.  I’ve  learned 
more  English  and  math  here  than 
in  all  of  high  school.  I enjoy  it.  It's 
going  to  bring  up  my  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores.” 
Academically,  the  prep  school  fills 
in  the  gaps  in  a high  school  educa- 
tion, improves  SAT  scores,  and 
provides  a solid  groundwork  for 
West  Point’s  demanding  academic 
curriculum. 

The  academic  day  ends  at 
2:40  p.m.  The  cadet  candidates  re- 


Applications  for  admission  to  USMAPS  by  Army  members 
on  active  duty  should  be  submitted  in  accordance  with  AR  351-12 
to  the  USMAPS  commandant.  Your  commanding  officer  or  the  West 
Point  candidate  advisory  officer  at  your  installation  will  give  you 
guidance  and  assistance. 

It  is  the  applicant’s  responsibility  to  insure  that  the  application 
requirements  are  completed  within  90  days  of  submission  but  not 
later  than  June  1 of  the  year  of  desired  attendance. 

For  a catalog  and  other  information  about  the  Preparatory 
School,  write  to  the  Commandant,  U.S.  Military  Academy  Prepara- 
tory School,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  07703. 
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turn  to  their  barracks  and,  less  than 
half  an  hour  later,  they’re  heading 
for  some  form  of  athletic  competi- 
tion. 

The  prep  school  offers  an 
extensive  intramural  program  and 
varsity  level  competition  with  local 
colleges,  junior  colleges  and  prep 
schools  in  football,  cross  country, 
soccer,  basketball,  wrestling, 
baseball,  tennis,  track,  rifle,  pistol 
and  lacrosse. 

Despite  their  short  stay  at 
USMAPS,  competitors  and  rooters 
alike  generate  good  team  records 
backed  by  lots  of  loud  spirit.  There 
is,  of  course,  a particularly  rip- 
roaring rivalry  with  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School.  This  “little  Army-Navy” 
competition  holds  much  of  the 
color,  excitement  and  the  pranks 
associated  with  the  traditional 
West  Point-Annapolis  fray. 

If  students  can’t  make  a 
varsity  team,  however,  there’s 
plenty  of  competition  on  the  intra- 
mural slate  where  platoon-level 
championships  are  decided  in  sea- 
sonal sports.  The  physical  training 
program — intramurals,  varsity 
competition  and  physical  condi- 
tioning—is  demanding  even  for  the 
best  of  athletes.  Says  Rickard, 
“It’s  very  strenuous  and  keeps  you 
in  shape.  Something’s  going  on 
every  day.  There’s  the  weight-lift- 
ing club,  intramurals  and  varsity 
sports.  It's  a year-round  process 
and  it  keeps  you  busy.” 

After  athletics,  there’s  time 
for  a quick  shower  before  dinner. 
Following  the  meal,  students  have 
some  free  time.  Often  it’s  filled 
with  extracurricular  activity  meet- 
ings. There’s  a chance  to  partici- 
pate in  the  school  newspaper, 
yearbook  staff,  social  committee, 
Bible  study,  glee  club  and  other 
student  activities.  There  are  dances 
to  plan,  a Christmas  program  and 
pep  rallies  to  set  up. 


The  prep  school  offers  an  extensive  in- 
tramural program  and  varsity  level  com- 
petition in  football,  soccer,  baseball  and 
other  sports.  Right,  graduation  from 
USMAPS  is  the  first  step  toward  West 
Point  and  a Regular  Army  commission. 


Whether  it’s  clubs  or  a quick 
letter  home,  polishing  boots  or  a 
phone  call  to  arrange  next  week- 
end’s date,  this  short  respite  in  the 
day’s  hectic  pace  is  welcomed  by 
every  cadet  candidate.  It’s  a 
chance  to  unwind  and  get  ready  for 
the  day’s  last  requirement — study 
barracks. 

During  3 hours  of  study  hall, 
books  are  re-opened  and  theorems, 
square  roots,  verbs  and  predicate 
nominatives  again  fill  the  air.  To- 
morrow’s quiz  and  tonight’s  home- 
work hold  the  attention  of  each 
student.  The  preparation  for  West 
Point  goes  on.  The  demanding  pace 
ends  only  at  Taps. 

The  United  States  Military 
Academy  Preparatory  School  is 
more  than  a soldier’s  school.  It’s 
an  opportunity  to  grow  and  achieve 
while  taking  that  first  step  toward 
West  Point  and  an  officer’s  com- 
mission in  the  Regular  Army.  A 
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THE  MONASTERY  of  Monte  Cassino,  Italy,  found- 
ed by  Saint  Benedict  in  530  A.D.,  was  a peaceful  place 
until  the  fortunes  of  war  made  it  a contested  strong- 
point  in  World  War  11. 

For  9 months,  Allied  forces  tried  to  capture  the 
German-held  fortress  without  destroying  the  priceless 
four-story  monastery.  German  troops  occupying  the 
monastery  refused  to  surrender.  Reluctantly,  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  bomb  Cassino.  On  February  15, 
1944,  Allied  bombers  spent  the  day  methodically  re- 
ducing the  magnificent  abbey — and  the  town  of  Cas- 
sino below — to  rubble. 

The  walls  withstood  blast  after  blast.  The  huge 
stones  protecting  the  Nazis  would  not  fall.  The  Allied 
bombers  continued  the  pounding. 

Finally  the  walls  of  Monte  Cassino  began  to 
crumble.  Columns  splintered,  and  cloisters  crashed 
down.  The  marble  of  the  great  staircase  disintegrated 
under  repeated  direct  hits.  The  library  that  housed 
priceless  manuscripts  and  scrolls  burned.  What  was 
once  Italy’s  most  magnifi- 
cent abbey  was  no  more. 

What  happened  that 
day  in  1944  isn’t  just  a 
matter  of  record  in  history 
books  or  part  of  The  Big 
Picture  film  series.  In  the 
basement  of  a Laurel, 

Md.,  house,  14-year-old 
Ricky  Byrd  has  recreated 
Monte  Cassino  as  it  had 
appeared  on  the  morning 
of  February  15,  1944. 

There  on  the  floor,  in  an 
area  8 by  10  feet,  the  Ger- 
mans are  firmly  entrenched 
on  the  heights  with  the 
combined  American,  Brit- 
ish and  Polish  army  poised 
below. 

Artillery  emplacements  ring  the  abbey,  infantry 
squads  probe  the  defenses,  and  American  troops  are 
already  crossing  the  river  in  rubber  assault  boats. 
Village  streets  are  littered  with  debris  from  artillery 
barrages,  and  troops  crouch  in  the  shadows  of  shat- 
tered buildings.  In  the  surrounding  fields  hulks  of 
destroyed  tanks  litter  the  landscape. 

Ricky  isn’t  a professional  model  builder.  For 
the  teenager,  Monte  Cassino  is  the  latest  in  a series 
of  battle  scenes  he’s  built  in  his  basement.  Ricky  has 
constructed  seven  complete  scenes  including  Narvik, 
Norway  and  the  siege  at  Stalingrad.  What  began  as 
child’s  play  more  than  5 years  ago  has  developed  into 
a fascinating,  educational  hobby. 

Ricky  doesn’t  just  play  army.  His  battle  scenes 
are  researched  in  detail  and  built  to  exact  scale  from 
maps,  pictures,  drawings  and  narrative  accounts  of 


the  actual  battles.  For  each  scene  Ricky  compiles  a 
comprehensive  folder  of  information.  After  studying 
the  account  of  the  battle  in  detail,  he  makes  sketches 
of  the  area  as  he  thinks  it  may  have  looked.  Using 
every  available  building  material,  Ricky  creates  a 
model  as  close  as  possible  to  the  original  scene. 

“I’ve  always  been  interested  in  the  Army,  even 
when  I was  real  small,’’  says  Ricky.  “Especially  the 
Army  in  World  War  II.  About  5 years  ago  I started 
collecting  military  figures  and  vehicles.  Before  I knew 
it,  I had  more  than  3,000  men  and  70  vehicles.’’ 

Ricky’s  interest  in  the  Army  might  be  termed 
unusual.  His  father,  Orus  W.  Byrd,  is  a retired  Air 
Force  chief  master  sergeant. 

Ricky  began  devising  games  to  play  with  his 
collection  of  military  machines  and  men,  but  battles 
on  the  rug  weren’t  realistic  enough.  He  decided  to 
recreate  the  battles  as  they  actually  took  place. 

As  with  most  modelers,  Ricky  uses  everything 
he  can  find  to  create  his  battle  scenes.  Mountains  are 

cloth  over  cardboard  and 
paper  cut  to  the  proper 
shape.  Corrugated  card- 
board is  turned  into  real- 
istic looking  plowed  fields. 
There  is  even  real  water  in 
the  streams.  Some  of  the 
buildings  are  plastic  model 
railroad  structures,  but 
many  are  built  from 
scratch. 

Ricky’s  battles 
don’t  always  turn  out  the 
way  history  says  they  did. 
Each  of  his  armies  is 
moved  alternately  to  posi- 
tions determined  by  a roll 
of  the  dice.  Following  each 
move,  individual  actions 
are  then  decided  and  the 
scene  is  modified  and  prepared  for  the  next  move. 
In  Ricky’s  world,  history  can  be  altered. 

“Some  of  my  friends  think  I’m  just  playing 
with  toy  soldiers.  But  I learn  quite  a lot  from  my  war 
games.’’  Ricky’s  dream  is  to  attend  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  and  “become  a general.’’ 

The  family  doesn’t  help  him  build  his  scenes, 
but  they  do  provide  moral  support.  “My  father  and 
mother  give  me  the  space  to  build  the  scenes  and  leave 
me  alone  to  do  my  work,”  says  Ricky.  “My  sister 
Debbie  types  the  research  for  me.” 

As  soon  as  one  scene  is  completed,  the  battle 
fought  and  the  outcome  decided,  Ricky  tears  it  down 
and  a new  battle  takes  shape. 

While  other  kids  his  age  are  watching  TV,  going 
to  the  movies  or  playing  ball,  Ricky  Byrd  is  busy  in 
his  basement  “rewriting  history.”  A 


A model  of  Monte  Cassino,  Italy,  as  it  was  February  15, 
1944.  Ricky  Byrd  builds  his  battle  scenes  from  maps,  pic- 
tures, drawings  and  narrative  accounts  of  actual  battles. 
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i^cus  on  people 
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THE  DEVILS  from  the  2d  Battalion , 504th  Infantry , won  the 
82d  Airborne  Division's  basketball  championship.  Major  General 
Thomas  H.  Tackaberry  (lower  right),  and  battalion  commander 


Lieutenant  Colonel  D . E . Williford 
team  at  the  trophy  presentation . 

ON  THE  ICE 

A Polar  Bear  award  ought  to 
be  presented  to  Specialist  4 
Sarah  E . Akins  of  Fort  Ritchie , 
Md . SP4  Akins  recently  donned 
her  summertime  bikini  to  pose 
for  photos  for  the  post  safety  of- 
fice. Someone  thinks  SP4  Akins 
is  a good  attention  getter . The 
accompanying  story  said  some- 
thing about  flags , thin  ice  and 
rescue  equipment. 


(fourth  from  right)  , joined  the 


IN  THE  KNOW 

"Stay  in  the  know"  has  become 
a common  catchphrase  in  the  1st 
Armored  Division . And  the  man 
in  the  know  is  Specialist  5 Walt 
Peterson . 

SP5  Peterson  is  the  1st  Armored 
Division's  only  broadcaster.  He 
is  also  the  originator  of  "This , 
That  and  the  Other,"  which  airs 
weekly  on  AFN  Nuremberg  Tues- 
days at  5;  30  p .m. 

"My  number  one  guideline  is  to 
make  sure  nobody  goes  to  sleep . " 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Cadet  Major  Mike  Adkins , 
executive  officer  of  the  Dale- 
ville  (Ala.)  High  School  Junior 
ROTC  Battalion,  was  recently 
presented  the  Legion  of  Valor's 
Bronze  Cross  for  Achievement . 

The  award  is  the  highest  avail- 
able to  JROTC  cadets . 

The  Legion  of  Valor  is  com- 
posed of  those  individuals  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor , the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  and  Air  Force 
Cross  or  the  Navy  Cross. 

• Colonel  Nancy  M . Hopfens- 

pirger  is  the  only  woman  pro- 
vost marshal  in  the  Army . As 
chief  of  the  military  police  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. , she  commands 
a force  of  more  than  400  police- 
persons.  I 


PROUDLY  WE  SERVE 


A recent  graduate  of  the  Fourth 
AIT  Brigade  Administration 
School  at  Fort  Jackson , S .C  . , 
has  made  her  mark  on  the  school . 
The  previously  bare  east  wall  of 
the  school  auditorium  now  dis- 
plays a colorful  mural  of  two  sol- 
diers and  the  nation's  original 
13-star  flag. 

The  artist  is  Margaret  L.  Stev- 
ens , a private  first  class  and  a 
first  class  artist . 


A CHANCE  OF  WINNING 

Frank  Zebal  won  the  first 
contest  he  ever  entered  18 
years  ago  and  he  is  still  go- 
ing strong. 

Zebal,  a logistics  specialist 
with  the  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense Systems  Command,  start- 
ed entering  contests  back  in 
1957.  A leading  soap  product 
came  out  with  a contest  to  tell  in 
25  words  or  less  why  the  user 
liked  the  product. 


When  Zebal  couldn't  convince 
his  wife  to  enter  the  contest,  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  entry 
himself.  As  a result  of  his  en- 
try the  Zebals  won  a washer, 
dryer , sink  and  hot  water  heat- 
er valued  at  more  than  $1 ,000. 

Since  then  Zebal  has  entered 
more  than  500  contests.  His 
prizes  include  a console  televi- 
sion set , numerous  clock  radios , 
small  cash  prizes , season  tickets 
to  professional  football  games , 
golf  equipment  and  deep  sea 
fishing  gear . 

"I  particularly  like  the  con- 
tests where  you  have  to  give 
reasons  why  you  like  the  prod- 
uct or  where  you  have  to  com- 
plete a jingle.  The  contests 
where  a drawing  is  held  don't 
involve  any  skill. . .it's  just 
luck , " he  said  . 

It  looks  like  Frank  Zebal  is  go- 
ing to  have  an  active  hobby  for 
many  years  to  come. . .but  he  en- 
joys it  so  that's  what  makes  it  all 
worthwhile . 


TENDER  CARE  — Specialist  4 William  C . Holmes  got  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered  when  Miss  California  1974,  Lucianne  Bu- 
channan,  and  Miss  Kansas  1974,  Karen  D.  Smith  (right),  visited 
his  bedside  in  Seoul,  Korea.  SP4  Holmes  is  assigned  to  2d 
Battalion,  44th  Air  Defense  Artillery,  Camp  Humphreys,  Korea. 


MOTO-CROSS  RACES 

More  than  400  people  lined 
the  track  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. , 
to  watch  nearly  4 hours  of  cycle 
racing  recently . 

Specialist  4 Daniel  Rock  of 
Company  B , 1st  Battalion  (Air- 
borne) , 17th  Cavalry,  worked 
on  his  bike  between  races  but 
did  not  finish  in  the  money . The 
race  was  sponsored  by  the  82d 
Airborne  Division's  4th  Battalion 
Airborne  (light),  68th  Armor. 


THE  MESSAGE  "THANKS  ARMY"  expresses  the  gratitude 
these  55  men  from  the  3d  Brigade,  3d  Armored  Division,  have  for  the 
Army.  The  men  were  released  from  duty  for  half  a day  for  9 weeks 
in  order  to  qualify  for  their  high  school  diplomas . 


MANKIND  has  been  doing  it  for 
centuries — trading  goods,  services 
and  knowledge  for  mutual  benefit. 
Our  Army,  too,  engages  in  this  ex- 
change. It  swaps  soldiers  and  small 
units  with  similar  units  within  the 
Army,  with  other  U.S.  armed 
forces  and  with  allied  armies. 

These  exchanges  give  sol- 
diers the  chance  to  use  different 
weapons,  equipment  and  tactics, 
often  in  different  terrain  and 
weather  conditions.  Training  isn't 
the  only  benefit.  Working  with  our 
allies,  soldiers  get  to  know  the 
customs,  traditions  and  traits  of 
other  armies  and  other  countries. 
(See  “Allied  Team,"  March  '76 
SOLDIERS.) 

Swapping  soldiers  and  units 
for  training  purposes  has  been 
going  on  for  years.  Some  ex- 
changes are  with  other  American 
units.  The  9th  Infantry  Division  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  recently 
swapped  outfits  with  the  4th 
Mechanized  Division  at  Fort  Car- 
son,  Colo.,  the  I72d  Infantry  Bri- 
gade at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska, 
and  the  1st  Marine  Division  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

Many  exchanges  center 
around  our  allies.  Members  of  the 
197th  Infantry  Brigade,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  traded  places  with  sol- 
diers of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Army  in  September. 
The  82d  Airborne  (All- 
American)  Division, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
recently  swap- 
ped companies 
with  the  Brit- 
ish Army.  The 
25th  Infantry  (Trop- 
ic Lightning)  Di- 
vision in  Hawaii 
has  had  an  ac- 
tive exchange  pro- 
gram with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand 
since  1972. 
In  Europe,  the 
Project  Partnership 
program  offers  an 
opportunity  for  train- 
ing, sports  competi- 
tion and  friend- 
ship among 
NATO  forces. 


SWAPPIliC 

SOLDIERS 

LTC  James  E.  Witek 
and 

SGT  JoAnn  Mann 


Australian  soldiers  are 
greeted  in  Hawaii  with  leis 
courtesy  of  the  25th 
Infantry  Division. 


(See  “Spirit  of  Partnership,”  Oc- 
tober ’75  SOLDIERS.) 

The  unit  exchange  program 
also  includes  the  Army’s  reserve 
components.  Last  February,  50 
members  of  the  1st  Battalion,  135th 
Infantry,  Minnesota  Army  Nation- 
al Guard,  received  2 weeks  of  ski- 
ing, winter  survival  and  guerrilla 
tactics  training  in  Norway. 
Members  of  the  Norwegian  Home 
Guard  received  similar  training  in 
Minnesota. 

The  Hawaii  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units 
which  are  round-out  elements  for 
the  25th  Division,  usually  send  at 
least  one  soldier  with  the  “Tropic 
Lightning”  outfit  that  goes  to 
Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

Exchanges  with  our  allies 
are  limited  to  company-size  or 
smaller  units.  Army  Regulation 
350-11  requires  that  these  ex- 
changes be  approved  by  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

The  exchange  program  ben- 
efits participating  units  in  many 
ways.  “It’s  realistic  training  for 
deployment  and  support,  and  it 
sharpens  combat  readiness  and  ex- 
pertise,” says  Major  H.  E.  Bolin, 
training  officer,  9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. 

“We  get  a lot  of  good  train- 
ing, and  it  really  boosts  morale  and 
esprit,”  says  Captain  William 
Bauer.  “If  a company  could  do  this 
once  a year,  it  would  really  be 
great.”  CPT  Bauer  and  the  men  of 
A Company,  3d  Battalion,  47th  In- 
fantry, 9th  Infantry  Division 
swapped  sites  for  2 weeks  with  B 
Company,  1st  Battalion,  8th  In- 
fantry, 4th  Mechanized  Infantry 
Division. 

Advance  planning,  coordi- 
nation and  hard  work  are  the  keys 
to  successful  unit  exchange  pro- 
grams. In  preparation,  each  com- 
pany commander  or  a liaison  of- 
ficer visits  the  training  site  several 
weeks  in  advance  to  arrange  for 
support  and  plan  the  training 
schedule. 

The  host  installation  usually 
provides  housing,  food,  crew- 
served  weapons  and  other  equip- 
ment used  during  the  training  exer- 
cises. The  visiting  unit  brings  its 


individual  equipment  and  weapons. 
Transportation  between  the  sites  is 
often  provided  by  the  Air  Force. 

Because  of  the  geography, 
the  training  offered  at  Fort  Carson 
and  Fort  Lewis  differed. 

The  weather  was  different, 
too.  As  the  Fort  Lewis  post  news- 
paper put  it,  “While  the  Tigers 
were  experiencing  a Rocky  Moun- 
tain high,  complete  with  sunshine 
and  90  degree  temperatures,  the 
mech  infantry  experienced  a 
Washington  State  wet.” 

Much  of  the  47th  Infantry’s 
training  consisted  of  unit  and  live 
fire  activities  along  with  some 
combined  arms  mechanized  in- 
fantry exercises.  Other  training 
included  squad  defensive  night  fire 
exercises,  land  navigation  and 
long-range  recondo  patrolling. 

Mountaineering  was  also 
worked  into  the  busy  schedule. 
“We  tried  to  integrate  mission 
training  with  interest  training,” 
says  CPT  Bauer.  “We  learned 
about  knot-tying,  free  climbing  and 
rappelling  techniques.  That  really 
boosted  confidence  in  our  own 
capabilities.” 

A Company,  2d  Battalion, 
1st  Infantry,  9th  Division,  traveled 
to  Alaska  where  they  trained  in 
rock  climbing,  mountain  and  gla- 
cier rappelling,  snow  movements 
and  making  rope  bridges.  They 
climbed  the  6,000-foot  Mount 
Tomahawk  and  planned  a 35-mile 
mountain  walk. 

Things  went  well  for  Alpha 
Company  until  the  last  part  of 
training.  While  they  were  camped 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tomahawk 
preparing  for  their  mountain  walk, 
a blizzard  hit.  The  unit  was  trapped 
for  2 days.  Food  and  fuel  had  to 
be  rationed  until  the  men  could  be 
airlifted  out.  The  9th  Division  sol- 
diers got  first-hand  experience  in 
cold  weather  survival — the  hard 
way. 

Unit  exchanges  also  cross 
national  borders.  Soldiers  of  the 
197th  Infantry  Brigade,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga. , and  the  2d  Combat  Group 
from  Ontario,  Canada,  traded 
places  in  September. 

The  Canadians  took  part  in 
weapons  training,  adventure  train- 


ing and  field  training  exercises  at 
Fort  Benning.  “One  of  the  best 
parts  of  our  training  was  our  par- 
ticipation as  aggressors  in  the 
FTXs,”  said  Private  Grant  Weston 
of  the  8th  Canadian  Hussars,  the 
reconnaissance  element  of  the  2d 
Combat  Group.  “It  gave  us  a 
chance  to  see  how  well  our  battle- 
field tactics  worked  against  the 
American  soldiers.” 

Lasting  friendships  devel- 
oped. “Soldiers  in  the  brigade 
really  hit  it  off  well  with  the  Cana- 
dians,” says  Specialist  4 Jerry  R. 
Ashbury  of  Troop  A,  15th  Cavalry, 
197th  Infantry  Brigade.  “Every- 
where you  went,  you  saw  Canadi- 
ans and  Americans  doing  things 
together.” 


New  Zealand  Sergeant  Sam  Christie 
lends  support  to  PVT  Don  Stephen  dur- 
ing an  exercise  in  Hawaii.  (Photo  by  SGT 
Bill  Grey,  New  Zealand.) 

The  Canadians  were  also 
enthusiastic.  Master  Corporal 
Layton  Harper,  3d  Battalion, 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment,  sum- 
med it  up.  “Why  shouldn’t  we  be 
friends?  That’s  what  makes  a proj- 
ect such  as  this  click.  Besides, 
there  exists  a certain  bond  between 
all  soldiers,  no  matter  where  they 
come  from.” 

That  attitude  applies  as  well 
in  the  25th  Infantry  Division’s  unit 
exchange  program  with  the 
“Kiwis”  and  the  “Diggers.”  The 
Kiwi  is  the  national  bird  of  New 
Zealand.  It’s  also  the  nickname  of 
members  of  the  Royal  New  Zea- 
land Army.  Digger  refers  to  a 


PVT  Thomas  Wood,  3d  Battalion,  Royal 
Canadian  Regiment,  2d  Combat  Group, 
eyes  a target  during  an  exercise  with  the 
197th  Infantry  Brigade  at  Fort  Banning. 

member  of  the  Royal  Australian 
Army.  The  term  dates  back  to 
World  War  1 when  Australian  sol- 
diers proved  their  abilities  with 
pick  and  shovel  in  the  trenches  of 
France. 

To  Diggers  and  Kiwis,  all 
American  soldiers  are  “Yanks.” 
Soldiers  of  all  three  armies  fought 
side  by  side  in  both  World  Wars, 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Friendship 
and  mutual  support  have  existed 
for  years. 

To  keep  these  friendships 
active,  in  early  1972  the  25th  Divi- 
sion got  permission  from  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  exchange 
small  units  with  our  allies  from 
“down  under.” 

That  October  a rifle  platoon 
from  the  1st  Battalion,  27th  In- 
fantry (Wolfhounds),  swapped 
places  with  a composite  platoon  of 
the  8th  and  9th  Battalion  of  the  6th 
Task  Force,  Royal  Australian 
Army.  The  exchange  lasted  7 
weeks. 

On  the  first  exchange  with 
the  New  Zealand  Army  in  June 
1973,  a platoon  of  the  1st  Battalion, 
35th  Infantry,  traded  places  with  a 
New  Zealand  platoon  for  5 weeks. 

The  exchange  with  the 
Kiwis  and  Diggers  has  continued 
ever  since.  According  to  Captain 
Gary  Gauthier,  25th  Division  train- 
ing officer,  the  goal  of  the  division 
is  to  have  at  least  one  exchange  a 
year  with  each  of  the  countries. 


In  addition  to  building 
friendships,  the  exchanges  let  sol- 
diers learn  from  each  other. 

Recondo-type  instruction, 
rappelling  and  survival  exercises 
round  out  the  activities.  An  airmo- 
bile assault  in  the  rugged  Kahuku 
mountains  climaxes  the  training. 

“Rappelling  from  a heli- 
copter was  the  most  exciting  part 
of  the  training,”  says  Captain  Mike 
Wicksteed,  a New  Zealand  officer 
who  trained  in  Hawaii  last  No- 
vember. 

The  New  Zealand  outfit 
contained  members  of  the  1st  Bat- 
talion Royal  New  Zealand  Infantry 
Regiment,  the  16th  Field  Regiment 
(artillery)  and  the  1st  New  Zealand 
Scots  (armored  reconnaissance). 

The  American  soldiers  in 
New  Zealand  last  November  were 
from  the  1st  Battalion,  14th  In- 
fantry “Golden  Dragons.”  Each  of 
the  50  Yanks  got  a chance  to  fire 
the  British  7.62  Self-Loading  Rifle 
(SLR),  7.62  general  purpose  ma- 
chine gun,  9mm  Sterling  subma- 
chine gun  and  9mm  Browning 
high-powered  pistol.  As  always, 
there  were  field  exercises. 

American  NCOs  also  got  to 
work  with  seasoned  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  NCOs,  some  of 
whom  had  been  in  the  same  unit 
8 to  12  years  without  rotating.  The 
Yanks  were  impressed. 

Sergeant  Ricky  L.  Garner, 
1st  Battalion,  21st  Infantry  (The 
Gimlets),  was  integrated  into  a 
New  Zealand  company  during  one 
of  the  exchanges.  “Their  NCOs 
are  really  professional,”  he  says. 
“And  they’re  tough.  They  let  you 
know  they're  the  boss.  When  they 
told  me  to  do  something,  man,  I did 
it.  No  questions  asked.” 

Kiwi  and  Digger  privates 
and  corporals  also  earned  the  re- 
spect of  the  Tropic  Lightning  sol- 
diers. “Their  soldiers  are  all  pro- 
fessional," says  Specialist  4 
George  A.  Jacobson,  “Whether 
he’s  a rifleman,  machinegunner  or 
mortarman,  he  knows  his  job  and 
does  it  well. 

“The  Kiwis’  tactics  are 
similar  to  ours,  but  they  focus  their 
training  mainly  on  squad  and  pla- 
toon exercises.  It’s  better  that 


way,”  says  SP4  Jacobson.  “The 
men  learn  more  about  what  they’re 
supposed  to  do.” 

The  learning  went  beyond 
the  training  periods.  Upon  arriving 
in  Hawaii,  the  Kiwis  saluted  their 
hosts  with  a Maori  chant  express- 
ing friendship.  The  Diggers  put  on 
a marching  bagpipe  and  drum  re- 
view. The  Yank  hosts  sponsored  a 
luau,  complete  with  roast  pig. 

The  Yanks  visiting  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  had  some  free 
time  for  sightseeing  and  getting  to 
know  the  people. 

Visitors  to  Sydney,  Austra- 
lia’s oldest,  biggest,  and  busiest 
city,  had  a lot  to  choose  from. 
Some  went  on  tours  which  includ- 
ed the  Sydney  Opera  House — a 
unique  structure  of  soaring  white 
concrete  shells  suggesting  breeze- 
filled  sails.  Other  American  sol- 
diers visited  the  Sydney  Zoo  to  see 
specimens  of  native  wildlife — kan- 
garoos, wallabies,  koala  bears  and 
the  platypus  duck. 

For  many  soldiers,  a visit  to 
King’s  Cross,  the  hub  of  Sydney’s 
night  life  was  top  on  their  list  of 
things  to  do. 

Besides  the  sightseeing  and 
night  life  in  New  Zealand,  many 
soldiers  were  treated  to  home 
hospitality  by  families  in  Christ- 
church, the  nation’s  second  largest 
city. 

“The  thing  1 like  most  about 
New  Zealand  is  the  people  and  the 
slow  life-style,  even  in  the  city,” 
says  Specialist  4 Mike  DeVries. 
“It’s  really  relaxing.  No  one  seems 
to  be  in  much  of  a hurry.” 

Getting  to  know  people — 
their  customs,  traditions  and 
modes  of  life — is  an  important  goal 
of  the  exchange  program.  But  the 
practical  experience  gained  from 
swift  deployment,  fighting,  firing 
and  working  alongside  fellow  sol- 
diers of  other  units  and  national- 
ities in  desert,  mountain  and  unfa- 
miliar terrain,  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose. 

While  they’re  working  and 
relaxing  together,  exchange  sol- 
diers are  weaving  the  bonds  of 
mutual  respect,  understanding  and 
friendship  that  will  serve  them  far 
into  the  future.  A 
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HOW  TO  STUDY 

AND 
TAKE 
TESTS 


General  Bruce  C.  Clarke  (Ret.) 


IT’S  TEST-TAKING  time  again,  and  whether  it’s 
high  school  English,  college  algebra,  graduate 
record,  aptitude  or  MOS  test,  the  same  funda- 
mental rules  of  study  and  preparation  apply. 

General  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  USA-Ret.,  former 
commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Europe,  has  drawn  upon  his  extensive  experience 
with  the  Army  school  system  to  compile  the  fol- 
lowing guide  on  “How  to  Study  and  Take  Tests.’’ 

Even  before  being  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  in  1925,  Clarke  was  involved  in 
educational  counseling.  While  a sophomore  and 
4th  string  guard  on  the  West  Point  football  squad, 
he  broke  his  ankle.  The  coach  asked  him  to  stay 
on  the  squad  and  coach  deficient  players  so  they 
could  continue  playing. 

Clarke  started  to  write  simple  rules  for 
studying  and  taking  quizzes.  His  hints  and  tech- 
niques were  later  reprinted  in  leaflet  form  and 
widely  distributed  to  high  school  seniors.  Over  the 
years,  his  guide  has  been  reprinted  in  millions 
of  copies  by  civilian  and  military  schools  and 
colleges,  soldiers  here  makes  it  available  for 
test-takers  Army-wide. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY 
INTELLIGENTLY 

The  process  whereby  we 
store  in  our  brains,  and  master, 
facts,  figures,  rules,  laws,  con- 
cepts, procedures,  techniques, 
appreciation,  understanding, 
skills,  and  in  general  what  we  call 
knowledge,  in  a recallable  and 
usable  condition  may  be  called 
studying. 

We  often  think  of  studying 
as  being  the  primary  activity  of 
a student  in  high  school  or  col- 
lege. Indeed,  this  is  true,  but  the 
need  for  studying  does  not  end 
with  one’s  formal  education.  We 
must  continue  to  learn  and  to  use 
new  knowledge  throughout  our 
active  life  span. 

For  the  brain  to  be  able  to 
store  away  knowledge,  so  that  it 
is  readily  recallable  and  usable, 
it  must  be  fed  into  the  brain  in 
a clear-cut,  understandable  and 
logical  manner;  not  as  isolated 
facts,  but  associated  with  other 
related  things  in  such  a way  as 
to  present  a meaningful  mental 
picture.  To  do  this  we  employ  or 
should  employ  all  of  our 
senses — sight,  hearing,  touch, 
smell,  taste — as  is  appropriate. 


START  GOOD  STUDY 
HABITS  NOW 

It  is  never  too  early  nor  too 
late  to  learn  and  to  practice  good 
study  habits.  Insist  on  a proper 
time  and  place  and  assure  ade- 
quate conditions  for  good  study- 
ing. Develop  these  habits; 

The  dictionary  habit 
The  encyclopedia  habit 
The  library  habit 
The  reading  habit 
The  question  habit 
The  old  fashioned  habit  of 
parents  hearing  their  children’s 
lessons  had  many  things  to  rec- 
ommend it  in  the  development  of 
the  child  as  a competent,  articu- 
late, confident,  motivated  stu- 
dent. 

Recite  aloud  those  fea- 
tures of  your  studying  you  want 
to  retain  most  vividly.  Speaking 


out  loud  puts  action  into  your 
studying.  Writing  is  also  active, 
but  reading  is  passive  and  as  a 
method  of  study  should  be  rein- 
forced by  a specific  activity. 

Acquire  the  abilities  to 
take  meaningful  notes,  to  ana- 
lyze, to  diagram,  to  tabulate,  to 
reduce  to  the  essentials,  to  out- 
line, to  reduce  to  your  own  words 
and  to  write  about,  and  to  orally 
explain  the  subject  matter  that 
you  are  studying. 

GUIDELINE  TO 
STUDYING 

Procrastination  is  the 
enemy  of  good  study  habits  and 
later  of  good  work  habits.  Do  not 
put  off  getting  started  on  and 
completing  an  assignment  just 
because  it  does  not  have  to  be 
handed  in  for  some  days  or 
weeks. 

See  that  you  have  the 
proper  conditions  of  quiet,  light- 
ing, equipment,  etc.,  for  study 
where  you  live  or  in  the  library. 
Set  up  a regular  routine  that  en- 
ables you  to  get  your  work  done 
in  a systematic  manner. 

When  you  study,  give  the 
subject  your  full  attention  and  do 
not  allow  your  thoughts  to  be 
distracted.  One  half  hour  of  in- 
tense concentration  will  be  worth 
2 hours  time  spent  on  the  sub- 
ject, during  which  you  allow  your 
mind  to  wander,  or  are  otherwise 
distracted. 

Learn  to  take  meaningful 
notes  on  an  ordinary  pad  of 
paper  and  later  copy  them  into 
a notebook  making  such  amplifi- 
cation or  comments  as  seem  de- 
sirable. Make  a habit  of  using  the 
dictionary  and  library  regularly. 
In  this  way  your  notes  become 
even  more  valuable  for  review 
just  before  examinations. 

In  covering  an  assignment, 
first  read  over  the  material 
quickly  without  giving  much  at- 
tention to  the  detaMs.  In  this  first 
reading  your  object  is  to  get  a 
general  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
material  and  to  pick  out  the 
points  or  sections  that  require 


particular  attention  later. 

Next,  go  over  the  material 
carefully  with  a pencil  at  hand 
and  underline,  or  otherwise  note, 
important  points  that  you  wish  to 
remember.  Make  any  notes  in  the 
margin  of  your  textbook  that  may 
be  desirable.  In  mathematics  and 
science  you  will  need  paper  at 
this  time.  After  completing  a sec- 
tion of  the  text,  work  one  or  more 
of  the  problems  pertaining  to  it. 

It  is  important  to  avoid 
frustration  when  confronted  with 
a difficult  assignment.  After 
studying  such  a lesson  for  a rea- 
sonable length  of  time,  put  it  to 
one  side  and  come  back  to  it 
again  when  your  mind  is  rested. 
It  will  be  easier  the  next  time  you 
go  over  it.  There  is  a process  of 
idea  digestion  which  takes  place 
in  our  brains  when  exposed  to  a 
subject  several  times. 

Finally,  re-read  the  materi- 
al again,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  your  underlined  points. 
Ask  yourself  questions  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  assignment 
and  if  you  cannot  provide  the 
answers,  resolve  to  find  them 
out.  Try  to  reduce  the  author’s 
ideas  to  your  own  words.  At  this 
last  reading  you  are  attempting 
to  make  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  the  assignment  your 
own. 

At  this  point  in  the  study- 
ing process  on  a particular  les- 
son assignment  you  may  find 
that  going  over  the  subject  with 
a roommate  or  classmate  in 
order  to  ask  each  other  ques- 
tions and  to  hear  each  other’s 
answers  and  understanding  will 
be  of  great  fixing  value.  Irrelevant 
“bull  sessions,’’  however,  will  not 
produce  results  and  will  only 
take  up  each  other’s  time. 

Finally,  do  your  studying 
on  a day-to-day  basis.  In  this  way 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
your  instructor  and  better  under- 
stand and  assimilate  his  current 
instruction.  Your  retention  of  the 
subject  will  be  enhanced.  This 
will  enable  you  to  prepare  fully 
for  an  examination  by  reviewing 
your  notes  and  still  be  rested  to 
do  your  best  on  the  test. 
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HOW  TO  TAKE  TESTS 

There  is  a technique  to  taking  examinations  and  tests  which  you  may  well  follow.  It  will 
pay  great  dividends,  I have  found. 

1.  First  read  the  whole  examination  over  carefully.  Find  out  exactly  what. is  wanted.  Check  on 
the  number  of  questions  to  be  answered.  Are  there  any  choices?  Are  there  any  specific 
instructions  as  to  how  the  answers  should  be  prepared  or  how  the  papers  should  be  marked? 

2.  Answer  first  the  questions  about  which  you  know  the  most.  Then  the  next  easiest  ones, 
etc.  Don’t  waste  time  at  first  on  the  hard  ones.  They  will  be  easier  later  on.  If  you  do  not  have 
time  for  all  be  sure  you  have  answered  the  easy  ones. 

3.  Do  your  scratch  work  on  a separate  pad  if  allowed.  Put  your  full  required  work  on  the  answer 
sheet  in  orderly,  neat  arrangement.  Label  your  answers,  if  applicable. 

4.  Check  your  work.  Do  not  let  foolish  errors  pass.  Make  a quick  rough  check  of  numerical 
answers  to  see  if  the  answer  you  obtained  is  approximately  correct. 

5.  Re-read  your  paper.  Check  again  what  was  asked  for.  Be  sure  you  give  what  is  wanted, 
in  the  way  wanted.  The  ability  to  follow  instructions  counts  a lot  in  an  examination.  Do  not 
“second  guess’’  your  answers  in  case  of  doubtful  answers  unless  you  are  sure  of  yourself. 

6.  Do  not  plan  to  cram  the  night  before.  If  your  basic  preparation  during  the  course  has  been 
good,  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  Review  your  notes.  Get  a good  night’s  sleep.  Eat  a 
light  meal  before  an  exam.  Be  sure  you  have  adequate  pencils,  erasers,  pen,  ruler,  paper,  (glasses 
if  you  need  them),  etc.,  so  you  will  not  be  distracted  due  to  lack  of  equipment.  Go  to  the  toilet 
and  get  a drink  of  water  before  the  exam. 

7.  Use  only  authorized  references.  In  case  of  an  obvious  misunderstanding  of  a question,  ask 
the  instructor  for  clarification  but  do  not  keep  running  up  to  the  instructor  for  information. 

8.  Pay  no  attention  to  others,  especially  those  who  leave  early.  Budget  your  time  and  use  all 
you  have  to  check  and  re-check. 

9.  In  taking  an  examination,  be  careful  of  spelling,  grammar  and  sentence  structure.  This,  of 
course,  is  very  important  in  any  examination.  In  writing  an  English  theme,  the  grammar,  spelling, 
sentence  structure,  etc.,  are  usually  more  important  than  great  depth  of  thought.  These  are 
the  things  on  which  they  usually  grade.  Write  simple,  concise,  clear  answers.  Do  not  be 
long-winded.  Check  again  on  spelling,  grammar,  sentence  structure.  Did  you  say  clearly,  simply 
and  correctly  just  what  you  wanted  to  say? 

10.  Carefully  following  the  above  will  add  many  percentage  points  to  your  grades  and  may 
well  mean  the  difference  between  passing  and  failure.  Many  failures  are  due  to  silly  mistakes. 
A systematic,  orderly  and  calm  approach  to  an  examination  will  prevent  your  becoming  flustered 
and  will  help  you  avoid  foolish  errors. 

11.  Remember,  before  you  turn  in  your  paper,  check.  Have  you  fully  answered  the  questions? 
Have  you  answered  all  that  are  required?  Do  not  leave  any  questions  unanswered — put  down 
the  best  you  know. 

12.  Examinations  are  prepared  so  that  ordinarily  good  and  careful  students  can  pass  them. 
They  are  not  written  to  fail  such  students. 

13.  The  above  was  first  written  to  help  students  pass  examinations.  The  hints  are  equally  helpful 

in  helping  good  students  to  get  even  better  grades.  A 
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Sign  Language  The  United  states  is  moving  toward  an 
international-type  system  of  traffic  control  devices  emphasizing 
symbols  rather  than  written  messages.  If  you’ve  been  stationed 
overseas  you'll  have  a jump  on  American  drivers.  Match  these 
standard  sign  shapes  with  their  meanings:  A.  Generally  for 


regulatory  signs  B.  Exclusively  for  yield  signs  C.  Exclusively  for 
stop  signs  D.  Railroad  advance  warning  signs  E.  School  ad- 
vance and  crossing  signs  F.  Advance  warning  for  no  passing 
zones  G.  Exclusively  to  warn  of  existing  hazards  on  roadways 
or  adjacent  areas  H.  Generally  for  guide  signs 


1 2.  

General-ly  Speaking 


Two  famous  Army  generals  are  pictured  above.  Can  you  identify 
them  from  these  photos  taken  earlier  in  their  careers? 


True  or  False? 

1.  In  the  “Peanuts"  cartoon,  Lucy’s  last  name  is  Van  Dyke. 

2.  You  are  required  to  wear  military  headgear  when  you  drive 
your  own  car  or  any  other  commercial  vehicle  on  or  off  post. 

3.  Carl  Reiner  plays  “Meathead"  on  “All  in  the  Family.” 

4.  Watch  chains  and  jewelry  that  show  while  you're  in  uniform 
are  acceptable  if  they’re  conservative  and  in  good  taste. 

5.  Dale  Evan’s  horse’s  name  was  Buttercup. 

6.  The  actress  who  played  the  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West  in 
“The  Wizard  of  Oz”  is  now  making  coffee  commercials. 

7.  Plain  toe  black  chukka  boots  are  authorized  for  wear  with 
Army  uniforms  in  place  of  low  quarters. 

8.  The  original  name  of  “The  Phil  Silvers  Show”  was  “Ser- 
geant Bilko.” 

9.  In  addition  to  grade  insignia,  both  distinctive  unit  insignia 
and  special  skill  badges  may  be  authorized  for  wear  on  the 
utility  or  pile  field  cap. 

10.  If  you’re  eating  escargot,  you’re  eating  snails. 

11.  “Julia”  was  a weekly  TV  series  featuring  cooking  lessons 
by  Julia  Childs. 

1 2.  The  Ranger  Tab  i»^  worn  a half  inch  below  the  right  shoulder 
sleeve  seam  on  authorized  clothing. 

13.  Chop  suey,  chow  mein  and  fortune  cookies  are  all  American 
inventions. 

14.  Subsequent  awards  of  the  Air  Medal  are  not  oak  leaf  clus- 
ters, but  numeral  devices. 


Going  Metric 

We  ll  soon  be  forsaking  our  units  of  measure— inches,  gallons, 
pounds,  etc.— for  the  metric  system.  Check  your  ability  to  con- 
vert from  one  system  to  the  other. 

1.  If  we  told  you  next  month’s  pinup  had  measurements  of 
95-60-90— centimeters,  what  would  that  equal  in  inches? 

2.  Suppose  her  boyfriend  weighed  100  kilograms.  How  many 
pounds  is  that? 

3.  You  go  to  the  service  station  for  a fill-up.  The  attendant  says 
it  took  10  gallons,  but  the  cost  is  20  cents  a liter.  How  much 
do  you  owe? 

4.  To  change  centimeters  to  inches  you  multiply  by 

5.  One  hundred  acres  converts  to square  hectometers. 


Quotable 

Complete  the  following  quote.  Who  said  it? 

“A  good  soldier,  whether  he  leads  a or  an  army,  is 

expected  to  look as  well  as ; but  he  must  think 

only ” 


What’s  In  a Word? 

How  many  words  with  four  or  more  letters  can  you  find  in 
BICENTENNIAL?  The  SOLDIERS  staff  found  188.  Can  you  top 
that? 


For  answers  see  page  55 


“JOIN  THE  ARMY  and  go  to  sea”  could  be  the  slogan  for  a select  group 
of  soldiers  assigned  to  the  Army’s  small  maritime  force.  These  men  are 
stationed  on  some  of  the  Army’s  2,200  vessels  along  the  East  and  West 
Coasts,  the  Canal  Zone,  Europe  and  Japan.  They’re  as  familiar  with  the 
ways  of  the  sea  as  many  a seasoned  Navy  veteran. 

Primarily  assigned  to  work  with  the  Transportation  Corps,  the 
seagoing  soldiers  resupply  cargo  and  troops  in  undeveloped  port  areas. 
They  operate  a variety  of  vessels  designed  to  link  up  with  larger  ocean- 
going craft,  transferring  their  cargo  right  up  to  and  over  the  shore  line. 

The  fleet’s  inventory  ranges  from  barges  to  a 338-foot  Beach 
Discharge  Lighter  with  a 2,500-ton  cargo  capacity  and  a 45-foot  tug  called 
“Little  Toot.” 

One  such  Army  tugboat,  LT529,  was  tied  up  at  Yokosuka  Naval 
Base  in  Japan  for  8 weeks.  Its  crew  of  eight  warrant  officers  and  22  enlisted 
men  flew  from  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  to  refit  and  make  the  tug  seaworthy  after 
it  had  been  “mothballed”  in  Okinawa  for  3 years. 

During  the  4 months  at  Okinawa  and  Yokosuka  the  crew  worked 
almost  daily  for  the  journey  back  across  the  Pacific.  After  stops  at 
Midway,  Hawaii  and  Oakland,  Calif.,  the  tug  sailed  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  its  new  mooring  at  Fort  Eustis. 

Commissioned  in  1944,  the  LT529  is  an  800-ton,  143-foot-long 
sea-going  tug  whose  primary  mission  is  towing  everything  from  a Navy 
submarine  to  a dozen  large  cargo  barges.  Two  950-horsepower  diesel 


STAFF  SERGEANT  JAMES  M.  BOERSEMA  is  assigned  to  the  Pubiic 
Affairs  Office,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Japan. 
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SSG  James  M.  Boersema 


Clockwise  from  above  left,  SGT  Samuel  Locke 
is  radio  operator  on  the  Army  tugboat.  Each 
man  takes  turn  pulling  duty  on  the  bridge.  Two 
seagoing  soldiers  clean  and  check  the  diesel 
engines.  Below  decks,  living  quarters  differ 
considerably  from  Army  barracks.  While  tied 
up  at  Yokosuka  Naval  Base  in  Japan,  the 
LT529  gets  a scrubbing  and  painting  for  the 
long  ocean  voyage  to  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 
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engines  propel  the  ship  at  more  than  1 1 knots  an  hour  or  enable  it  to 
tow  objects  weighing  far  more  than  the  tug  itself. 

Most  of  the  enlisted  soldiers  on  board  have  job  specialties — cook, 
radio  operator,  movements  specialist — which  vary  little  from  their  land- 
locked counterparts.  However,  each  receives  specialized  training  in  tug 
operation  and  is  expected  to  fill  other  jobs,  such  as  watchman  or  helms- 
man, when  it’s  his  turn.  After  a tour  of  tugboat  duty,  they  may  be 
transferred  to  another  Army  vessel  or  may  go  to  a similar  job  with  a 
land  unit. 

The  warrant  officers  are  the  full-time  professional  seagoing  soldiers. 
Their  assignments  are  limited  to  the  few  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
Army  has  boats  or  ships  stationed.  Most  of  them  are  navigational  or 
engineer  officers,  skills  that  are  highly  valued  in  civilian  maritime  fleets 
as  well  as  in  the  military. 

When  the  tug  is  in  home  port,  life  for  the  30-man  crew  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  land-based  soldiers.  They  can  return  to  their  homes 
and  families.  However,  when  at  sea,  the  vessel  becomes  their  home  away 
from  home.  They  eat,  sleep  and  live  within  its  confines.  Entertainment 
is  limited  also.  The  tug  is  too  small  to  show  movies,  but  a television  set 
picks  up  shore-based  stations  when  the  tug  is  within  range. 

During  a typical  day,  the  Army  seamen  take  turns  pulling  shifts. 
Everyone  eventually  has  a turn  as  helmsman  or  watchman,  or  as  engineer 
or  navigational  officer.  Only  the  ship’s  cook  and  a few  other  exceptions 
handle  their  regular  jobs  all  the  time. 

While  at  sea,  the  men  must  be  able  to  fill  in  for  others  or  make 
their  own  repairs  if  the  tug  breaks  down.  In  an  emergency,  the  ship’s 
“doctor,”  a noncommissioned  officer,  is  able  to  perform  paramedic  duties. 

Being  away  from  their  families  for  extended  periods  of  time  seems 
to  be  the  major  complaint  for  many  of  the  crew.  Sixteen  of  them  are 
married.  While  at  Yokosuka,  they  received  their  mail  from  home  on  a 
regular  basis.  Once  at  sea,  the  crew  members  depended  on  U.S. 
Navy’s  postal  system  at  every  port  of  call. 

Nothing  beats  being  at  home,  but  during  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holiday  season,  the  tug  was  in  Hawaii.  As  one  crew  member  says, 
“that  was  at  least  some  consolation  for  being  far  from  home  at  that  time 
of  year.”  A 
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Just  because  you’re  stationed  away  from  home  doesn't 
mean  you  can’t  vote.  You  can  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

Absentee  voting  is  easy  for  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
their  spouses  and  dependents,  with  the  Federal  Post  Card  Appli- 
cation for  Absentee  Ballot  (FPCA).  Created  by  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955,  the  FPCA  enables  you  to  use  a standard- 
ized form  in  applying  for  an  absentee  ballot  for  any  state. 

If  you  fill  out  the  FPCA  and  send  it  to  the  proper  election 
officials  of  your  state  of  legal  residence,  you  will  receive  an 
absentee  ballot.  North  Dakota,  an  exception,  will  automatically 
send  the  ballot  to  you  if  your  county  auditor  has  a record  of 
your  current  address. 

In  some  states,  submission  of  the  FPCA  will  automatically 
register  you  for  voting.  (See  chart.)  In  those  states  that  don’t, 
you  may  request  to  be  registered  on  line  7 of  the  FPCA.  Be  sure 
you  send  your  FPCA  request  in  early.  See  pages  40-41  for 
state  deadlines. 


iweeks  before  the  November/ 2 : 
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DO’S  AND 

DON’TS 

There  are  some  limitations 
as  to  how  involved  you,  as  an 
active  duty  service  member,  may 
become  in  an  election  campaign. 
Army  Regulation  600-20  lists 
some  do’s  and  don’ts  on  political 
activity; 

You  may— 

Register,  vote  and  express 
your  personal  opinion  on  the 
candidates  and  the  issues — 
however,  not  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Army. 

Make  monetary  contributions 
to  a committee  favoring  a 
candidate  or  issue  within  the 
limitations  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1974. 

Attend  political  meetings  or 
rallies  as  a spectator — but 
not  in  uniform. 

You  may  not — 

Use  your  official  authority  or 
influence  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  an  election, 
affecting  its  outcome,  or  so- 
liciting votes. 

Be  a candidate  or  hold  civil 
office  except  for  those  listed 
in  AR  600-20. 

Take  part  in  partisan  political 
management,  campaigns  or 
conventions.  This  includes 
making  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  a partisan  political 
candidate,  to  another 
member  of  the  armed  forces, 
or  to  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  government. 
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PRIMARY  ELECTION 
SCHEDULE-1976 


STATE 


ALABAMA 


ALASKA 


ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 


DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA* 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


GUAM 


HAWAII 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


IOWA 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


MAINE 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  MEXICO 


NEW  YORK 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


[i  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PUERTO  RICO 


RHODE  ISLAND 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


UTAH 


VERMONT 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN* 


WYOMING 


PRESIDENTIAL 

PRIMARY 


May  4 


May  25 


June  8 


May  4 


March  9 


May  4 


May  25 


March  16 


May  4 


May  25 


May  18 


March  2 


May  18 


June  1 


May  1 1 


May  25 


February  24 


June  8 


April  6 


March  23 


June  8 


May  25 


April  27 


June  1 


June  1 


May  6 


May  1 


March  2 


May  11 


April  6 


STATE 

PRIMARY 


May  4 


August  24 


September  7 


May  25 


June  8 


September  14 


September  7 


September  11 


September  7 


August  10 


September  4 


October  2 


August  8 


May  4 


May  4 


June  8 


August  3 


May  25 


August  14 


June  8 


May  18 


September  14 


August  3 


September  14 


June  1 


August  3 


June  1 


May  11 


September  14 


September  14 


June  8 


June  1 


September  14 


August  17 


September  7 


June  8 


August  24 


May  25 


April  27 


July  11 


September  14 


June  8 


June  1 


August  5 


May  1 


September  14 


September  14 


September  14 


June  8 


September  21 


May  11 


Feb.  17  & Sept.  14 


September  14 


STATE 

RUNOFF 


June  1 


June  8 


September  28 


August  31 


May  11 


September  25 


June  22 


September  14 


September  21 


June  22 


June  5 


‘February  3,  Neighborhood  Advisory  Commission;  September  14,  City  Council  Election 
"April  6,  State  Spring  Election 


HOME  STATE  REGISTRATION  AND  VOTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicable  to  Military  Members,  Their  Spouses  and  Dependents 
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STATE 

REGISTRATION 
REQUIREMENTS  ^ 3 

DEADLINE 

CONDUCTED  BY 

BALLOTS  DUE 

ALABAMA 

permanent 

before  ballot 
is  sent 

county  board 
of  registrars 

election  day 

ALASKA 

permanent  if  voted 
once  every  4 years 

30  days 
before  election 

Lieutenant  Governor, 
Juneau  9981 1 

postmarked  election  day 

ARIZONA 

cancelled  if  didn't  vote 
in  last  election 

5 days 

before  election 

county 

recorder 

7 p.m.  election  day 

ARKANSAS 

not  required 

none 

county  clerk 

1:30  p.m.  election  day 

CALIFORNIA 

cancelled  if  didn't  vote 
in  last  election 

sent  with 
absentee  ballot 

town  clerk 

8 p.m.  election  day 

COLORADO 

cancelled  if  didn’t  vote 
in  last  election 

32  days 
before  election 

county  clerk 

7 p.m.  election  day 

CONNECTICUT 

permanent 

sent  with 
absentee  ballot 

town  clerk 

close  of  polls 

DELAWARE 

permanent  if 
voted  regularly 

sent  with 
absentee  ballot 

county  department  of 
elections 

noon  day  before  election 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

permanent  if  voted 
once  every  4 years 

30  days 
before-  election 

Board  of  Elections  and 
Ethics,  D.C.  20004 

8 p.m.  election  day 

FLORIDA 

permanent  if  voted 
once  every  2 years 

45  days 
before  election 

county  supervisor  of 
elections 

7 p.m.  election  day 

GEORGIA 

permanent  if  voted 
once  every  4 years 

30  days 
before  election 

county  board 
of  registrars 

7 p.m.  election  day 

GUAM 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

election  commission 

8 p.m.  election  day 

HAWAII 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

30  days 
before  election 

county  clerk 
in  Honolulu,  city  clerk 

close  of  polls 

IDAHO 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

county  clerk 

8 p.m.  election  day 

ILLINOIS 

not  required 

none 

county  clerk  or 
city  commissioner 

election  day 

INDIANA 

permanent  if  voted 
once  every  2 years 

29  days 
before  election 

clerk  of  county 
circuit  court 

6 p.m.  day  before  election 

IOWA 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

county  auditor 

8 p.m.  election  day 

KANSAS 

not  required 

none 

county  election  officer 

close  of  polls 

KENTUCKY 

permanent  if  voted 
once  every  4 years 

30  days 
before  election 

county  clerk 

3 p.m.  election  day 

LOUISIANA 

permanent  if  voted 
once  every  4 years* 

30  days  before 
election 

parish  registrar 
of  voters 

election  day 

MAINE 

automatic  with 
; submission  of  FPCA 

none 

local  board  of 
registration 

8 p.m.  election  day 

MARYLAND 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

5th  Monday 
before  election 

county  board  of  super- 
visors of  elections 

close  of  polls 

MASSACHUSETTS 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

city  or  town  clerk 

close  of  polls 

MICHIGAN 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

city  clerk 

close  of  polls 

MINNESOTA 

permanent 

submit  form 
with  ballot 

county  auditor 

close  of  polls 

MISSISSIPPI 

permanent 

30  days 
before  election 

city  or  county  registrar 

noon  day  before  election 

MISSOURI 

not  required 

none 

county  or  city  board  of 
election  commissioners 

4 p.m.  day  before  election 

HOME  STATE  REGISTRATION  AND  VOTING  REQUIREMENTS 
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REGISTRATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

DEADLINE 

CONDUCTED  BY 

BALLOTS  DUE 

MONTANA 

permanent  if  voted  in 
presidential  elections 

30  days 
before  election 

county  clerk 

close  of  polls 

NEBRASKA 

permanent 

Friday  before 
election 

county  clerk  or 
election  commissioner 

10  a.m.  2 days  after 
election 

NEVADA 

permanent 

30  days 
before  election 

board  of  registrars 
or  county  clerk 

close  of  polls 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

Secretary  of  State,  State 
House,  Concord  03301 

close  of  polls 

NEW  JERSEY 

not  required 

none 

county  clerk 

close  of  polls 

NEW  MEXICO 

permanent 

42  days 
before  election 

county  clerk 

7 p.m.  election  day 

NEW  YORK 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

10  days 
before  election 

Division  for  Servicemen’s 
Voting,  Albany  12225 

noon  day  before  election 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

county  board  of  elections 

6 p.m.  day  before  election 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

not  required 

30  days 
before  election 

county  auditor 

close  of  polls 

OHIO 

not  required 

none 

county  board  of  elections 

close  of  polls 

OKLAHOMA 

not  required 

none 

county  election  board 

7 p.m.  election  day 

OREGON 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

county  clerk 

close  of  polls 

PENNSYLVANIA 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

county  board  of  elections 

5 p.m.  Friday  before  election 

PUERTO  RICO 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

30  days 
before  election 

Electoral  Tribunal. 
San  Juan  00903 

5 days  before  election 

RHODE  ISLAND 

not  required 

none 

city  board  of  canvassers 
and  registration 

9 p.m.  election  day 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

30  days 
before  election 

county  board  of 
registration 

close  of  polls 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

15  days 
before  election 

county  auditor 

close  of  polls 

TENNESSEE 

permanent 

none 

county  election 
commission 

30  days  before  election 

TEXAS 

permanent  if  voted 
once  every  3 years 

31  days 
before  election 

county  clerk  or 
tax  assessor 

1 p.m.  election  day 

UTAH 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

county  clerk 

postmarked  day  before 
election 

VERMONT 

not  required 

none 

city  clerk  or  local 
boards  of  authority 

close  of  polls 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

20  days 
before  election 

Supervisor  of  Elections, 
St.  Thomas  00803 

close  of  polls 

VIRGINIA 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

county  or  city  clerk 
registrar 

close  of  polls 

WASHINGTON 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

Secretary  of  State, 
Olympia  98504 

10  days  after  primary  election 
15  days  after  general  election 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

permanent  if  voted 
once  every  4 years 

30  days 
before  election 

county  commissioner 

close  of  polls 

WISCONSIN 

not  required 

none 

city  clerk 

close  of  polls 

WYOMING 

automatic  with 
submission  of  FPCA 

none 

county  clerk 

close  of  polls 

In  New  Orleans  Parish,  must  have  voted  once  every  2 years. 


PROTECTING 

NATURE’S 

RALANCE 


Frank  Bender 


THINK  of  an  arsenal  and  you  pic- 
ture a fortress-like  structure  with 
cannon  on  all  sides.  Yet  no  guns 
have  ever  poked  their  noses  from 
Edgewood  Arsenal’s  perimeter. 

Since  it  was  established  in 
1918,  the  arsenal  has  been  engaged 
in  a defensive  effort  to  deter  other 
nations  from  using  chemical  war- 
fare. Its  scientists  develop  and  im- 
prove protective  masks,  build  bet- 
ter systems  to  detect  chemical 
agents  and  discover  antidotes  for 
an  array  of  poisonous  substances. 

Edgewood  Arsenal  is  also 
active  in  another  seemingly  unre- 
lated area  of  study.  It’s  the  Army’s 

FRANK  BENDER  is  chief  of  the  Pubiic  Information 
Office,  Headquarters,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md. 


center  for  ecological  research.  The 
arsenal  is  located  20  miles  north- 
west of  Baltimore  in  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md. 

Ecological  studies  got 
underway  there  in  1969. 

That  year  open-air  tests  of 
chemical  agents  were  halted  at 
Carroll  Island,  the  arsenal’s  out- 
door test  tract.  Dr.  Prescott  Ward, 
chief  of  Edgewood ’s  ecological  re- 
search office,  was  assigned  to  head 
a long-term  study  to  determine  if 
chemical  tests  had  any  impact  on 
the  ecosystems  of  the  island. 

“Looking  for  evidence  of 
environmental  damage  that  might 
have  occurred  a few  decades  ago 
was  tough,’’  Ward  says.  “We 
knew  that  if  populations  of  animals 
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|4  Carl  J.  Hohmann,  left,  captures  a 
Npper  turtle  on  Carroll  Island.  Above,  he 
iJ  SP4  Jeffry  F.  Ulrich  identify  spotted 
ties  by  studying  notches  on  the  shells, 
low.  Dr.  Prescott  Ward  records  the 
fght  of  a box  turtle.  Ecologists  tag  a 
lontaii  rabbit,  top. 


were  reduced  because  of  testing, 
many  species — like  field  mice  and 
rabbits — could  recover  quickly  be- 
cause they  reproduce  so  fast. 

"Others,  like  birds  and 
deer,  can  move  so  quickly  to  fill 
gaps  that  immigration  into  the  test 
area  could  rapidly  mask  any  evi- 
dence of  impacts.  What  we  needed 
to  study  was  a critter  that  had  a 
long  life  span,  a low  reproduction 
rate  and  slow  movements.  Turtles 
filled  the  bill." 

These  engaging  creatures 
are  so  plentiful  on  the  one-square- 
mile  island  that  arsenal  ecologists 
have  marked  and  released  more 
than  3,600  of  seven  different  spe- 
cies during  the  past  6 years.  Each 
turtle  was  individually,  perma- 


nently and  harmlessly  marked  by 
filing  a coded  combination  of 
notches  around  the  shell. 

"We  had  a few  problems  to 
solve  during  the  study,”  Ward  re- 
calls. “For  example,  our  primary 
indicator  species,  the  spotted  tur 
tie,  proved  to  be  a mysterious  little 
reptile." 

Field  teams  discovered 
spotted  turtles  came  out  of  hiber- 
nation in  March.  The  turtles  were 
easy  to  collect  in  April  and  May. 
Then  they  vanished.  It  was  impor- 
tant to  know  where  they  were  so 
ecologist's  could  predict  the  turtles' 
exposure  to  chemicals  during  their 
9-month  disappearing  act. 

Nuclear  scientists  and  biol- 
ogists joined  forces  to  get  the  an- 
swer. In  May  more  than  a hundred 
spotted  turtles  were  collected  and 
a tiny  radioactive  wire,  about  the 
size  of  a pinhead,  was  glued  to 
each  shell. 

"Based  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  nuclear  experts,  we 
used  an  isotope,  Tantalum-182, 
that  decayed  rather  rapidly,"  Ward 
explains.  "After  about  a year,  the 
pins  would  no  longer  be  radioactive 
so  the  turtles  wouldn't  be  exposed 
longer  than  necessary." 

The  radio-labeled  turtles 
were  then  released  near  the  spot 
where  they  were  captured.  During 
the  next  9 months  biologists  locat- 
ed them  with  geiger  counters. 

The  ecologists  noted  partic- 
ularly in  summer  and  early  fall  that 
spotted  turtles  dug  shallow  pits 
under  moist,  decaying  grass  and 
leaves.  They  stayed  there  for  about 
2 or  3 weeks,  then  moved  several 
hundred  feet  and  dug  a new  pit. 

"They  were  simply  avoiding 
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1LT  John  Martin  collects  algae  for  an  ecology  study  on  Edgewood  Arsenal’s  Carroll 
Island. 


the  summer  sun  by  finding  a cool 
moist  spot  to  pass  the  time,”  Ward 
says.  "But  we  knew  they  couldn’t 
spend  the  winter  there  because 
they  weren’t  below  the  frost  line.” 

Sure  enough,  in  winter  they 
crawled  back  into  shallow  pools 
which  had  evaporated  in  summer. 
They  spent  December,  January  and 
February  comfortably  asleep  in  the 
water  under  a cover  of  ice  and 
snow. 

Edgewood ’s  ecologists  con- 
cluded that  chemical  tests  had  little 
effect  on  Carroll  Island’s  ecosys- 
tems. Populations  of  deer,  rabbits, 
muskrats,  squirrels,  small  rodents, 
shrews,  birds,  amphibians,  fish, 
blue  crabs  and  other  invertebrates 
appeared  normal. 

However,  Edgewood’s  suc- 
cess prompted  more  work.  Re- 
quests to  study  possible  environ- 
mental damage  poured  in  from 
Army  installations  and  commands 
across  the  country.  So  the  Army 
Materiel  Development  and  Readi- 
ness Command  (DARCOM)  as- 
signed the  arsenal’s  researchers  to 
develop  guidelines  and  review  en- 
vironmental impact  assessments  of 
their  research  and  development  as 
well  as  test  and  evaluation  proj- 
ects. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Ark., 
asked  for  help  in  restoring  land 
heavily  contaminated  with  DDT  by 
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a chemical  company  that  had 
occupied  the  area  many  years  ago. 

In  addition,  ecological  stud- 
ies were  initiated  at  a cross  section 
of  DARCOM’s  other  military  in- 
stallations at  Tooele  Army  Depot, 
Utah;  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal, 
Colo.;  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.;  at  Sunflower,  Kan.,  and  at 
Army  ammunition  plants  in  New- 
port, Ind.,  Radford,  Va.,  and  Vol- 
unteer, Tenn. 

At  the  same  time  studies  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal  were  expanded 
to  include  an  evaluation  of  impact 
from  a pilot  plant.  The  plant  had 
been  used  to  decontaminate  excess 
or  outdated  stocks  of  chemical 
agents  as  well  as  industrial  wastes 
from  machine  and  plating  shops, 
the  motor  pool,  laundry  and 
various  research  laboratories. 

Currently,  an  area  used  to 
bury  containers  of  chemical  agents 
during  World  War  II  is  being  re- 
stored. Edgewood’s  ecologists  are 
conducting  a monitoring  program 
to  insure  that  no  leaks  or  runoffs 
occur  during  the  cleanup. 

The  arsenal’s  ecologists  also 
developed  a system  to  use  aquatic 
organisms  as  biological  sensors. 

The  reactions  of  these  fish 
and  invertebrates  in  an  aquarium 
are  monitored  electronically.  Any 
excessive  amounts  of  pollutants 
cause  the  organisms  to  overreact. 


This,  in  turn,  sounds  an  alarm  in 
time  to  prevent  serious  damage  to 
the  receiving  waters.  This  method 
is  much  cheaper  and  more  sensitive 
than  continuous  chemical  monitor- 
ing. A prototype  biosensor  net- 
work is  scheduled  for  installation 
at  the  Volunteer  ammunition  plant. 

Legislation  enacted  in  I973 
prompted  Dr.  Ward  and  his  col- 
leagues to  develop  programs  to 
conserve  endangered  species  on 
several  Army  installations. 

For  example,  last  year  four 
fluffy  peregrine  falcon  nestlings 
were  released  from  a 75-foot 
howitzer  tower  on  Carroll  Island. 
The  birds  had  been  raised  in  cap- 
tivity by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Cade  at 
Cornell  University.  This  coopera- 
tive program  between  the  Army. 
Cornell  and  the  Rsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  was  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  to  reestablish  this  magnifi- 
cent predatory  bird  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country.  Native 
populations  had  been  wiped  out  by 
pesticide  build-up  in  the  falcons’ 
food  chain.  (See  "Flight  of  the 
Falcons,”  January  ’76  SOLDIERS.) 

Not  far  away  is  Aberdeen’s 
Churchville  Test  Tract,  situated 
along  Deer  Creek.  This  unspoiled 
stream  is  tremendously  popular 
with  trout  and  shad  fishermen.  It 
is  also  the  only  known  habitat  for 
a small  endangered  fish  called  the 
Maryland  "darter.” 

Edgewood  Arsenal’s  ecolo-  , 
gists  developed  a plan  with  Aber- 
deen’s test  engineers  to  control 
erosion  from  the  site.  It  eliminated 
any  adverse  impact  of  Army 
operations  along  this  critical  wa- 
terway. In  conjunction  with  scien- 
tists from  the  Office  of  Endangered  i 
Species  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti-  j 
tution,  Edgewood’s  researchers  i 

are  studying  the  range  of  the  | 
darter.  They’re  also  exploring  the  j 
possibility  of  relocating  some  of  ' 
the  fish  into  other  portions  of  the 
proving  ground. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army’s 
ecological  research  program  con- 
tinues to  make  progress  toward 
understanding  and  preserving  criti- 
cal natural  balances.  Dr.  Ward 
says,  "A  healthy  environment  ' 

enriches  all  of  us.”  ^ ( 
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CPT  John  D.  Anderson 

STANDING  as  a bulwark  squarely  blocking  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  is  an  island  known  as  “The  Rock.’’  One  fourth  of  a mile  long, 
525  feet  wide  and  140  feet  high,  it  was  a Federal  maximum  security 
prison  for  nearly  30  years.  Al  Capone,  the  Birdman  and  other  famous 
criminals  occupied  its  cells.  Its  first  prisoners,  however,  were  soldiers — 1 1 
men  of  the  3d  United  States  Artillery,  members  of  the  detachment  sent 
to  occupy  the  site  in  1859. 

The  military  history  of  Alcatraz  can  be  traced  to  1776  when  hel- 
meted  conquistador  Lieutenant  Juan  Manuel  de  Ayala  claimed  the  island 
in  the  name  of  Spain.  He  called  it  Islede  los  Acaltraces  (Isle  of  the  Pelicans) 
because  of  the  great  number  of  the  birds  he  found  living  there. 

The  last  Mexican  governor  of  Mexico,  Pio  Pico,  granted  the  island 
to  a Julian  Workman  on  the  condition  he  would  establish  “a  light  which 
may  give  protection  on  dark  nights  to  the  ships  and  smaller  vessels  which 
may  pass  there.’’ 

There  is  no  record  that  a light  was  ever  built  but  John  Fremont, 
acting  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  saw  the  strategic  military  impor- 
tance of  the  ships  that  “may  pass.’’  He  purchased  the  island  from 
Workman’s  son  for  the  United  States  in  1849  for  $5,000.  There  is  some 
doubt  that  the  sum  was  ever  paid,  though. 

In  1854,  Major  General  John  E.  Wool,  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific,  directed  that  defensive  works  be  built  on  Alcatraz. 
He  told  Brevet  Captain  Charles  P.  Stone,  Ordnance  Department,  to  mount 
six  8-inch  guns  and  six  32-inch  guns  on  the  island.  Temporary  buildings 
and  a wharf  were  also  constructed. 

An  engineer  board  headed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ren6  E.  DeRussy 
and  Brevet  Major  Zealous  Bates  Tower,  both  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
was  appointed  in  1856  to  study  the  defense  of  San  Erancisco.  They 
concluded  that  such  valuable  prizes  as  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  the 
Benicia  Arsenal  and  the  city  of  San  Erancisco  would  justify  “an  extraor- 
dinary expedition  on  the  part  of  a powerful  maritime  enemy,  and  the  risk 
of  a very  considerable  loss  in  attaining  its  aim.’’ 

They  recommended  increased  armament  of  the  island  as  “its  guns 
sweep  a larger  expanse  of  waters  than  those  of  any  other  point.”  So 
Alcatraz  became  a focal  point  of  defense  efforts. 

With  the  threat  of  civil  war  increasing,  the  urgency  of  construction 
became  obvious.  In  1859  First  Lieutenant  James  Birdseye  McPherson  was 
placed  in  charge  of  construction.  (Five  years  later,  as  a major  general, 
he  was  killed  during  the  battle  of  Atlanta.  A recommendation  was  made 
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Compiled  from  a report  on  the  disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island  prepared  by  COLONEL  HERBERT  M.  HART, 
USMC,  for  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  Photos  courtesy  the  National  Archives. 
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The  Army’s  guardhouse  and  prison  were  perhaps  signs  of 
things  to  come.  In  1859,  11  of  the  first  soldiers  to  occupy 
the  island  were  under  confinement. 


The  last  of  these  quarters  on  officers  row  was  destroyed  by 
a fire  in  1970.  At  the  time  this  photo  was  taken,  the  post 
was  manned  by  two  companies  of  the  5th  U.S.  Artillery. 


The  Citadel,  the  main  building  at  Alcatraz,  housed  the  hospital 
and  some  officers  quarters.  The  Federal  prison  that  dominated 
the  island  was  built  on  top  of  this  building. 


This  brick  building  which  housed  troops  at  Alcatraz  later  served 
as  the  basement  of  the  prison  built  in  1906.  This  photo  was  taken 
in  the  1890s. 


Troop  quarters  in  1890  were  built  on  top  of  the  “defensive  bar- 
racks’’ which  had  gun  ports  for  coast  artillery.  A study  in  1856 
had  recommended  the  increased  armament  of  the  island. 
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in  1865  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  Alcatraz  be  renamed  Fort  McPherson 
in  his  honor  but  no  action  was  taken.  Some  recognition  was  given, 
ilhowever,  when  the  government  steamer  serving  Alcatraz  was  named  the 
'“General  McPherson.”) 

I The  Army’s  Inspector  General  visited  the  island  on  January  24, 

i|l859,  and  found  73  cannon  ready  for  action:  54  Columbiads,  four  42- 
Ijpounders  and  15  Carronades.  The  barracks,  unfinished  at  the  time,  were 
(|built  atop  the  island.  He  described  them  as  “a  noble  brick  building  . . . 
two  stories  and  a basement.”  (This  brick  building  was  later  to  serve  as 
■{the  basement  of  the  prison  built  in  1906.) 

Special  Order  142,  Headquarters,  Department  of  California,  San 
jiFrancisco,  directed  that  the  post  be  occupied  by  Company  H,  3d  United 
{States  Artillery.  When  the  unit  arrived  at  the  island,  11  of  the  men  were 
funder  confinement.  One  month  later  a private,  “an  insane  man  delivered 
for  confinement  and  safekeeping  awaiting  transfer  to  Washington,”  ar- 
rived at  Alcatraz.  The  future  of  the  rock  seemed  pre-destined. 

The  island  assumed  another  role  as  the  threat  of  civil  war  intensi- 
fied. Alcatraz  became  a training  center  for  new  soldiers.  The  post  was 
^convenient  to  San  Francisco  but  still  cut  off  from  the  temptations  of  the 
^icity.  Alcatraz  also  became  somewhat  of  an  arsenal  when  Brevet  Briga- 


Tourists  now  can  visit  Alcatraz  by  ferry. 
Future  use  of  the  island  has  still  not  been 
determined.  (Photo  by  MSG  Jim  Stuhler) 
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On  March  21,  1963,  the  penitentiary’s 
remaining  27  prisoners  were  transferred 
to  other  Federal  prisons.  The  main  door 
to  the  cell  block  building  now  stands 
open.  (Photo  by  MSG  Jim  Stuhler) 


dier  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  (soon  to  be  a Confederate  general) 
ordered  the  transfer  of  10,000  muskets  and  150, 0(X)  cartridges  to  the  island 
stronghold. 

Poised  for  a war  that  never  came  to  its  waters,  Alcatraz  continued 
its  role  as  a prison,  this  time  for  political  prisoners.  As  one  group  of 
citizens  requested,  “these  secret  workers  in  disloyalty  should  be  stopped. 
Either  remove  them  from  the  loyal  sod  or  place  them  within  the  confines 
of  Fort  Alcatraz,  beneath  the  emblem  of  our  beloved  country — thus  the 
air  will  not  be  polluted  by  expression  of  their  treasonable  designs." 

So  Alcatraz  stood  ready  with  more  than  90  guns,  but  not  a shot 
was  fired  in  anger.  There  was,  however,  an  incident  on  October  I,  1863. 

About  noon  the  officer  of  the  day  spotted  an  armed  ship  being  towed 
by  small  boats  at  the  end  of  the  bay.  Concerned  about  the  direction  the 
ship  was  taking  and  unable  to  determine  its  nationality,  the  Alcatraz 
commander.  Captain  A.  Winder,  directed  a blank  shot  be  fired. 

The  ship  came  to  a halt  and  fired  what  CPT  Winder  believed  to 
be  a salute.  He  accordingly  returned  a 21-gun  salute  with  another  battery. 

The  ship  in  question  turned  out  to  be  the  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral 
John  Kingcome,  British  Royal  Navy.  The  admiral  did  not  appreciate  the 
warning  shot  fired  across  the  bow  of  his  ship.  The  exchange  of  cannon 
fire  was  nothing  compared  to  the  6-month  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  U.S.  Army  and  British  Navy  that  ensued. 

By  February  1868,  Alcatraz  could  boast  of  154  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  and  two  field  pieces.  Just  one  month  later  it  was  designated  a 
military  prison.  Soon  its  prisoner  population  rose  to  more  than  170. 
frequently  equaling  or  outnumbering  the  size  of  the  permanent  party. 

By  1870  the  island's  prison  had  113  cells.  They  were  about  8!4 
by  3!4  by  6 feet  with  an  average  of  161  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  man. 
(This  compared  to  the  740  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  man  in  the  barracks.) 
The  6-foot  ceilings  in  the  cells  suggest  that  either  the  prisoners  were 
shorter  than  the  men  of  today  or,  at  least,  more  uncomfortable. 

Although  considerable  attention  was  given  to  its  penal  role,  an 
artillery  unit  remained  on  the  island. 

But  finally  on  June  8,  1907,  the  War  Department  issued  orders 
designating  Alcatraz  the  Pacific  Branch,  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks.  Now 
completely  void  of  its  original  role  as  an  artillery  post  it  gained  fame 
as  “the  prison  of  no  escape.” 

As  a military  prison  it  held  not  only  soldiers  but  Indians  from 
various  western  tribes,  Philippine  prisoners  of  war  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  conscientious  objectors  during  World  War  I. 

Finally  in  1934  the  island  was  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  serve  as  a maximum  security  prison  for  incorrigibles. 

Its  connections  with  the  Army  were  severed  except  for  providing 
the  Presidio  and  other  military  installations  in  the  bay  area  with  laundry 
service.  In  fact,  one  prisoner  used  this  connection  in  July  1945  to  make 
it  off  the  island,  but  not  far. 

He  disguised  himself  in  an  Army  uniform  and  boarded  the  laundry 
boat.  His  absence  was  noticed  by  the  guards  who  radioed  ahead.  The 
prisoner  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  Army  as  he  stepped  off  the  boat 
at  Angel  Island. 

The  Rock  received  more  than  1 ,500  prisoners  during  its  life  as  a 
Federal  prison.  Nearly  40  of  them  died  there.  At  least  three  others  drowned 
trying  to  swim  the  swift  currents  to  freedom.  Other  mass  attempts  to 
escape  were  made  but  none  was  successful. 

Finally,  even  the  Federal  prison  was  closed  and  the  island  was 
returned  to  the  pelicans.  Today  it  is  a prominent  landmark  and  tourist 
attraction  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Its  future  unknown,  Alcatraz  remains 
a desolate  island — The  Rock.  _ 
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Bingo! 


“BINGO!”  SHOUT  A LADY  in  the  front  row 
and  a man  along  the  wall  of  the  crowded  room. 

“Good  grief,”  I mumble.  “There  weren’t 
more  than  10  numbers  called.” 

“Don’t  be  so  nervous,”  my  wife  smiles.  “It’s 
only  a game.” 

“Only  a game?  That’s  what  all  losers  say.” 
“The  cards  are  hot  tonight,”  the  moderator 
laughs.  “As  you  know,”  he  explains,  “when  there’s 
more  than  one  winner  the  prize  is  divided  equally. 
I’d  also  like  to  announce  that  we  have  more  than 
300  players  tonight.” 

“Then  let’s  play  some  bingo,”  I say. 

“The  next  game,”  the  caller  announces,  “will 
be  the  large  T’.  All  the  way  across  the  top  row 
and  down  the  N-row.  Here  we  go.  . . 

Sixteen  numbers  later  a man  sitting  with  his 
wife  at  a table  near  ours  shouts  “Bingo!” 

“Would  you  believe  that?”  I groan.  “I  only 
needed  two  (expletive  deleted)  numbers.” 

There’s  plenty  of  glee  at  the  winner’s  table. 
“Oh,  Henry,”  the  lady  exclaims.  “We  won  $50! 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  money?” 

“Wow,  baby,”  the  winner  laughs.  “I  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it.” 

“I  can  tell  you  what  to  do  with  the  money.” 
“You  better  watch  your  mouth,”  my  wife 
snaps.  “Quit  taking  this  so  seriously.” 

“Let’s  play  bingo,”  I moan. 

“The  next  game  is  a coverall  in  63  numbers 
or  less,”  the  caller  explains.  “The  prize  is  $250.  If 
no  one  has  a bingo  in  63  numbers  or  less  we  will 
award  our  consolation  prize — a $21.89  gift  certifi- 
cate good  at  any  G.  S.  Cheapskates  stores.” 
“Come  on.”  I say.  “Let’s  get  on  with  it.” 
“Winners  telling  jokes,”  my  wife  nods  at  the 
man  and  his  wife,  “and  losers  yelling  ‘play  the 
game.’  ” 

Fifty-five  numbers  later  I have  five  places  left 
uncovered  on  the  $250  junior  jackpot  coverall.  The 
caller  shouts  “B-9.  B-9.” 

“Only  four  to  go,”  I pant  as  I close  the 
red  slip  of  plastic  over  the  9 on  the  B row  of 
my  card. 

“1-16.  1-1-6,”  the  caller  announces. 
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“Good  grief,”  I stammer.  “I  only  need 
three  more.”  I cover  1-16  on  my  card. 

“Take  it  easy  or  you’ll  have  a heart 
attack,”  my  wife  says. 

“N-34.  N-3-4.” 

“N-34!  Only  two  more  numbers  to  go. 

“G-55.  G-5-5.” 

“Agggggghhhhhhh!!!”  I grab  my  right 
knee  to  stop  my  leg  from  trembling.  “Only 
one  more  and  it’s  ours.  Will  you  look  at 
that?”  I squeak,  pointing  at  my  card. 

“I  can  see.  I can  see,”  my  wife  giggles. 

“Did  I hear  a bingo?”  the  caller  asks. 

A voluminous  growl  echoes  through  the 
crowded  room. 

An  assistant  makes  his  way  to  our  table. 
“Did  you  bingo,  sir?” 

“Not  yet.  Not  yet.  Only  one  more 
number,”  I shake  my  head  weakly. 

“False  alarm,”  the  assistant  waves  his 
hand  at  the  caller. 

“Uhhhhhhhhh,”  a collective  sigh  sweeps 
the  room. 

“0-61.  0-6-1,”  the  caller  sounds  off. 

“Not  0-61,”  I grunt.  “I  don’t  need  0-61.  I 
need  0-66  you  (incoherent).” 

“Please  calm  down,”  my  wife  whispers. 

“B-15.  B-1-5.” 

“(inaudible)  . . . 0-66,  0-66,  0-66,”  I 
chant.  Both  my  legs  bob  frantically. 

“Now  let’s  verify  my  count,”  the  caller 
says.  A collective  groan  rumbles  from  lips 
as  300  pairs  of  eyes  focus  on  the 
enlarged  tally  board.  “I  count  61 
numbers  called.  The  62d  number 
is  B-1.  B-1.” 

“B-1,”  I sob.  “Call  0-66. 

Call  0-66.  Call  0-66,”  I 
whisper. 

“The  63d  and  final 
number  for  the  $250 
jackpot  bingo  is  . . .”  N|\ 

“.  . . (incoherent,  V/ 

expletive  deleted),”  I cry 

“.  . . 0-66.” 

“BINGO!!!”  ^ 

300  voices  shout.  ^ 
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TRUCK  filled  with  precious 
cargo  dashes  for  Louisville's 
Standiford  Airport.  The  driver  has 
performed  this  mission  countless 
times.  In  his  mind  he  draws  an 
imaginary  map  of  the  stops  he  has 
to  make:  "first  United,  then  Delta, 
then.  . . .” 

His  cargo  is  human  blood. 
Its  destinations  include  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Triplet 
Army  Hospital  in  Hawaii. 

Supplying  blood  products  to 
other  military  installations  is  just 
one  of  a variety  of  unique  func- 
tions performed  by  the  Blood  Bank 
Center  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The 
center  is  also  recognized  world- 
wide for  its  Blood  Bank  Fellowship 
program,  specification  testing  and 
frozen  blood  bank.  Approximately 
40  military  and  civilian  personnel 
operate  the  center. 

Nearly  20,000  units  of  blood 
are  collected  from  donors  at  Fort 
Knox  each  year.  The  major  source 
is  the  basic  combat  trainee.  The 
remainder  comes  from  other  sol- 
diers, Department  of  the  Army  ci- 


SERGEANT  ROBERT  DEVOE  is  assigned  to  the  Public 
AHairs  Office,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


Above,  SFC  Daniel  Tyson  operates  a cell 
washer  used  to  cleanse  glycerol  from 
frozen  red  blood  cells.  Shipments  of 
human  blood,  right,  are  carefully  packed 
in  ice  by  Orton  Beasley. 

vilians  and  their  dependents — all 
volunteers. 

None  of  the  blood  drawn  at 
the  collection  point  stays  on  post 
for  more  than  a week. 

“Our  first  response  is  to 
Ireland  Army  Hospital  at  Fort 
Knox,  since  the  troops  here  donate 
the  majority  of  the  blood,"  says 
Lieutenant  Colonel  (Dr.)  Jerry 
Brewer,  director  of  the  center. 
"Our  general  role,  though,  is  to 
help  anybody  having  shortages  or 
in  a crisis — wherever  they  may  be, 
especially  if  they're  military.” 

Walter  Reed  is  one  of  the 
biggest  customers,  but  Fort  Knox 
ships  blood  products  to  blood 
banks  in  approximately  40  dif- 
ferent locations.  The  bulk  of  these 
supplies  is  sent  to  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  installations. 

"On  occasion  we  send 
whole  blood  or  red  cells  overseas. 
Most  frequently  we  ship  a blood 
product  that  has  a longer  storage 
life  like  Factor  VIII  concentrate 
for  hemophiliacs.” 

Human  blood  is  sent  to 
some  civilian  hospitals,  too,  when 
the  Red  Cross  can’t  furnish  the 
kind  a patient  needs  or  the  items 
i can’t  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  activity  represents  only 
a small  percentage  of  the  blood 
^ bank  operation,  though. 

The  Blood  Bank  Center  also 
operates  the  first  Army-established 


Frozen  Blood  Bank.  Under  the  old 
process  red  blood  cells  could  be 
kept  for  only  21  days.  Now  with 
the  introduction  of  freezing  these 
cells  can  be  kept  for  up  to  3 years. 

When  the  blood  is  thawed, 
the  red  cells  are  washed  to  remove 
glycerol  which  was  inserted  in  the 
bag  prior  to  freezing.  After  wash- 
ing, the  red  cells  are  ready  for 
testing  and  infusion. 

Specification  testing  of 
blood  banking  reagents  is  conduct- 
ed in  the  reference  lab.  The  tests 
are  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
fense Personnel  Support  Center 
(DPSC)  in  Philadelphia  which  pur- 
chases approved  reagents. 

Reagents  are  chemicals  such 
as  antiserums  and  additives  used  in 
blood  tests.  The  additives  enhance 
a blood  bank’s  ability  to  detect 
certain  characteristics. 

According  to  LTC  Brewer, 
the  Blood  Bank  Center  is  “the  only 
place  doing  military  specification 
testing  for  those  materials.” 

The  center  also  conducts 
twice  yearly  special  training 
courses  for  DPSC  experts  who  buy 
nearly  all  the  Army’s  standard 
items.  They  learn  how  to  use  blood 
bank  reagents  and  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  manufacturing 
process  to  insure  a quality  product. 

“We  also  are  the  only  blood 
bank  among  the  armed  forces  of- 
fering a one  year  tri-service  fel- 
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lowship,”  adds  LTC  Brewer,  a 
graduate  of  the  fellowship. 

“We  take  officers  from  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy  who 
have  been  working  in  the  field  for 
awhile  and  finish  training  them  to 
be  experts  in  blood  bank  technolo- 
gy. They  are  then  used  in  large 
medical  centers  and  on  policy 
planning  studies.” 

The  Fort  Knox  center  also 
has  a graduate  program  for  its  fel- 
lows affiliated  with  Bowling  Green 
State  University  in  Ohio. 

“To  meet  the  needs  of  med- 
icine as  practiced  today,  about  one 
unit  of  blood  for  each  16  to  20 
members  of  the  population  is 
needed,”  LTC  Brewer  says.  “This 
requirement  tends  to  grow  each 
year  with  new  developments  in 
surgical  skill  and  technique.” 

People  who  reject  the  idea 
of  giving  their  blood  and  having  it 
shipped  elsewhere  should  realize 
that  their  donations  are  helping 
others  around  the  world.  The  next 
pint  you  give  may  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  saving  a human  life 
. . . even  your  own. 


ON  APRIL  17,  residents  of  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  and  the 
surrounding  community  will  crowd  into  Stilwell  Hall 
to  watch  Polynesian  dancing  and  view  native  cul- 
tural displays.  The  occasion  will  be  Samoan  Flag 
Day,  the  annual  celebration  of  the  first  hoisting  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  American  Samoa  in  1900. 

Taking  part  in  the  ceremony  will  be  many  of 
the  native  American  Samoans  living  around  Fort  Ord. 
Some  are  stationed  there  while  others  are  permanent 
Californians. 

They’ve  come  from  a land  of  contrasts.  Locat- 
ed 2,300  miles  southwest  of  Hawaii,  Samoa  is  the 
United  States’  southernmost  possession.  Although 
determined  to  adopt  the  modern  ways  of  the  20th 
Century,  Samoans  still  maintain  customs  dating  back 
2,000  years. 

American  Samoa,  like  much  of  Polynesia,  is 
undergoing  rapid  change  on  every  level.  Island  cul- 
tures appear  simple.  But  a close  look  reveals  a so- 
phisticated, finely  tuned  cultural  balance.  The  transi- 
tion has  meant  a delicate,  yet  strong  set  of  values 
thrown  open  to  confusion  by  the  change  from 
thatched  huts  and  fishspearing  to  hamburgers  and  soft 
drinks. 

For  many,  making  the  change  means  leaving 
their  island  paradise.  Because  of  limited  employment 
opportunities,  there  are  only  30,000  natives  left  on  the 


tiny  American  islands.  Sixty  thousand  Samoans  now 
live  on  the  U.S.  mainland. 

According  to  Napoleone  Tuiteleleapaga,  assis- 
tant to  the  American  Samoa  delegate-at-large  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Samoans  share  a desire  for  self-  ^ 
improvement.  Many  leave  the  islands  looking  for  bet-  ^ 
ter  educational  and  employment  opportunities.  | 

The  military  is  one  route  they  often  take.  More  ' 
than  1,000  Samoans  have  enlisted  since  1970,  and  500 
of  the  enlistees  chose  the  Army.  The  families  are  so 
proud  they  frequently  travel  thousands  of  miles  to 
attend  their  sons’  and  daughters’  graduation  from 
basic  training. 

The  home  they  leave  behind  is  a group  of  seven  -■ 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific.  American  Samoans  are 
among  the  last  of  the  true  Polynesians,  who  also 
inhabit  Western  Samoa,  Tahiti  and  Hawaii.  The  cli- 
mate is  tropical  with  as  much  as  200  inches  of  annual 
rainfall.  < 

A formal  alliance  between  what  is  now  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  the  United  States  began  in  1872. 

U.S.  Naval  Commander  Richard  Mead  and  High  Chief 
Mauga  of  Pago  Pago,  the  major  city,  formed  the 
agreement.  Although  the  pact  was  never  ratified  by 
Congress,  it  prevented  other  nations  from  making 
claims  on  Pago  Pago.  In  1900,  Tutuila  was  the  first 
of  the  Samoan  islands  to  become  a U.S.  territory. 
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American  Samoans  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ord,  Calif., 
annually  celebrate  their  Samoan  Flag  Day  April  17.  The  native 
cultural  displays  include  dancing,  singing  and  luau-type  food. 


Although  English  is  now  the  official  language 
of  American  Samoa  and  understood  by  all,  Samoan 
still  remains  the  common  language. 

Samoan  culture  centers  around  the  aiga,  an 
extended  family  system  headed  by  a matai  (chief). 
The  kinship  ties  generated  by  this  belief  keep  Samoan 
culture  and  customs  a dominant  force  within  the  soci- 
ety despite  the  ever-increasing  contact  with  the  west- 
ern world. 

All  Samoans  are  members  of  the  aiga  and  more 
than  96  percent  of  the  land  is  commonly  owned  by 
the  family.  These  strong  ties  are  a cohesive  force. 
It’s  one  reason  why  Samoans  stay  close  together  after 
relocating  to  the  mainland.  It’s  also  a Samoan  custom 
to  help  each  other  out. 

Efforts  to  strengthen  the  social  and  cultural  ties 
which  bind  Samoans  into  a cohesive  group  on  the 
mainland  haven’t  resulted  in  a separatist  attitude.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  has  been  true.  The  Samoans’  basic 
nature  of  accepting  other  people  as  their  brothers  and 
sisters  often  compels  them  to  become  deeply  involved 
with  community  affairs. 

Sara  Wesley,  wife  of  Sergeant  First  Class 
Donald  Wesley  of  Ford  Ord,  is  an  example.  In  addition 
to  her  family  responsibilities,  Mrs.  Wesley  does  vol- 
unteer work  for  the  Red  Cross,  Army  Community 
Service  and  Girl  Scouts.  She’s  also  a deacon  of 
the  Samoan  Church  at  Fort  Ord  and  secretary  of  the 
local  Samoan  Association. 

Although  SFC  Wesley  isn’t  Samoan,  Mrs. 
Wesley  still  practices  the  procedures  of  daily  life 
handed  down  from  ancient  island  ancestors.  Dinner 
time  with  six  children  could  be  a hectic  affair  with 
mom  constantly  jumping  up  and  down  to  supervise. 
It’s  not  that  way  at  the  Wesley  residence.  As  in  other 
Samoan  households,  the  children  supervise  them- 
selves. The  youngsters  prepare  dinner,  set  the  table 
and  serve  the  grown-ups  first.  As  the  adults  finish 
eating  and  leave,  the  dining  room  table  is  reset  and 
the  children  serve  themselves.  According  to  Samoans, 
there’s  no  bickering,  tantrums,  or  screaming — just 
quiet  efficiency,  even  during  KP. 

As  with  Mrs.  Wesley,  there’s  a dedication 
among  Samoans  to  improve  their  lives  and  help  people 
everywhere.  Many  are  Jiving  on  the  West  Coast  only 
temporarily  and  plan  eventually  to  return  to  the  is- 
lands to  share  what  they’ve  learned. 

Says  Sara  Wesley,  “The  future  of  American 
Samoa  may  well  rest  with  the  soldiers  who  gain  expe- 
rience and  skills  in  the  Army  and  return  home  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  community.  That  could  make  a 
lot  of  changes.  Good  changes.’’  ^ 
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BITS  AND  PIECES 


• South  Carolina's  Army  National 
Guard  received  the  initial  shipment  of 
1,200  M48A5  tanks  slated  for  the  NG. . . 
These  rebuilt  tanks  increased  combat 
capability  of  armor  units. 

• $2  bill  will  be  reissued  April  13 
...First  printing  in  1776... most  recent 
issue  May  1965. 

• Army's  Golden  Knights  parachute 
team  topped  8 of  10  world  records  pre- 
viously held  by  Soviets. 


• Army  Reserve's  309th  Civil  Affairs  I 

Group,  Inksters,  Mich.,  held  range  I 

firing  exercises  with  Essex  and  Kent  I 
Scottish  Regiment  of  Canada.  j 

• VA  is  hiring  former  military  medi-  i 
cal  specialists  for  health  care  jobs. 

I 

• Are  you  an  Eagle  Scout? ...  Send  your  | 
name^  status  (active,  USAR,  ARNG,  re-  | 
tired,  DAC)  and  date  you  became  Eagle 
Scout  to  NESA,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  i 
North  Brunswick,  N.J.  08902. 
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754 

2706 

185 

857 

233 

684 

1065 

820 

2437 

567 

974 

- 

833 

921 

1073 

690 

1131 

Sheridan 

730 

812 

1471 

842 

415 

659 

1087 

991 

804 

868 

855 

210 

1119 

1238 

1718 

833 

349 

544 

635 

2027 

683 

714 

714 

730 

842 

886 

2263 

969 

654 

833 

- 

896 

837 

445 

833 

Sill 

1413 

935 

613 

1265 

749 

1372 

602 

1759 

1517 

1412 

1065 

845 

303 

396 

884 

1146 

874 

436 

1371 

1973 

840 

1408 

924 

1435 

1555 

1430 

1589 

504 

357 

921 

896 

- 

1555 

455 

1588 

Wadsworth 

231 

958 

2145 

543 

928 

189 

1809 

216 

62 

360 

763 

720 

1691 

1810 

2392 

680 

774 

1248 

342 

2857 

940 

216 

641 

195 

41 

344 

3045 

1451 

1344 

1073 

837 

1555 

- 

1104 

68 

Wood 

992 

690 

1045 

974 

402 

921 

782 

1308 

1066 

1014 

820 

394 

678 

797 

1292 

901 

431 

257 

981 

2084 

595 

976 

679 

992 

1104 

1032 

1976 

635 

352 

690 

445 

455 

1104 

- 

1137 

West  Point 

289 

1016 

2178 

601 

966 

233 

842 

193 

120 

418 

821 

745 

1747 

1866 

2423 

738 

812 

1271 

400 

2853 

997 

274 

899 

253 

99 

402 

3042 

1S07 

1377 

1131 

833 

1588 

68 

1137 

- 

(Courtesy  Army  Mutual  Aid  Association) 
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9 Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  rul- 
ing  effective  May  14,  1976,  protects 
Consumer  if  item  bought  on  credit  was 
3^t  delivered  or  service  performed... 

[n  past,  finance  company  or  bank  which 
ield  note  could  force  payment  even  if 
company  which  made  sale  defaulted. 

i Persons  who  pass  two  bad  checks  at 
^st  Exchanges  within  a six-month 
period  will  have  check-cashing  priv- 
ilege suspended  for  six  months. 

f 

B To  check  your  speedometer  using 
speed  check  areas  along  freeways,  fig- 
ire  it  will  take  you  66  seconds  to  get 
Erom  one  mile  post  to  another  when 
Shriving  at  55  mph.  . .At  50  mph,  it 
takes  72  seconds. 

i To  realize  full  tire  life,  most 
tire  companies  recommend  tires  should 
be  rotated  at  6,000  to  8,000  mile  in- 
liervals.  . .earlier,  if  tires  are  wear- 
ing irregularly .. .Avoid  mixing  tires 
f5f  different  size  or  construction  and 
be  sure  wheels  are  balanced. 

p Following  are  cutoff  dates  for  States 
latill  offering  Vietnam  bonuses: 

w Connecticut--July  1,  1978. 

Guam — May  7,  1977. 
f Illinois — July  1,  1977. 

Iowa — June  30,  1977. 

Massachusetts  — no  date  set. 

Michigan — June  30,  1980. 

>,  Minnesota — December  31,  1976. 

Montana--July  1,  1976. 
y New  Hampshire — August  21,  1977. 

North  Dakota--January  27,  1977. 

Ohio — January  1,  1978. 

Vermont — no  date  set. 

- West  Virginia — December  31,  1976. 

DOD  Information  Guidance  Series  Number 
8A-10  has  details  and  mailing  addressees. 


Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  a Nation 
April  Anniversaries 

April  6,  1917 — United  States  enters  World  War  I as  Congress 
declares  war  on  Germany  . . . April  9,  1865 — GEN  Robert  E.  Lee 
surrenders  at  Appomattox  Court  House  in  Virginia,  ending  the 
Civil  War  . . . April  12.  1861 — First  shots  of  the  Civil  War  fired 
at  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  harbor  . . , April  15,  1865 — 
Andrew  Johnson  becomes  President  following  the  assassi- 
nation of  Abraham  Lincoln  . . .April  16, 1947 — Women’s  Medical 
Specialist  Corps  established  . . . April  18,  1906 — Army  units 
organize  relief  after  the  great  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
fire  . . . April  19,  1775 — The  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution  . . . April  25, 
1898 — United  States  declares  war  against  Spain  . . . April  30, 
1789 — GEN  George  Washington  inaugurated  as  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Update — Our  Army  Today 

Quality  Content:  By  emphasizing  quality  recruitment  the  Army 
has  improved  its  educational  level.  A profile  of  the  educational 
content  of  the  Army’s  all-volunteer  enlisted  force  in  December 
1975  as  compared  to  the  composite  draft/volunteer  Army  in 
December  1971  shows: 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Educational  Level 

1971 

1974 

1975 

College  graduates 

4.8 

1.8 

2.0 

1-4  Years  of  College 
High  School  Graduates/ 

13.2 

8.9 

9.3 

GED  equivalent 
Non  High  School 

51.4 

64.7 

68.0 

Graduates 

30.6 

24.6 

(Percent) 

20.2 

• In  todays  all-volunteer  Army,  more  than  79  percent  of  enlisted 
personnel  are  high  school  graduates. 

Women’s  Role:  At  the  beginning  of  1976  the  Active  Army  in- 
cluded 45,871  women — members  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps. 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps. 

• Of  the  438  military  occupational  specialties  (MOS)  in  the 
Army  inventory,  403  are  available  to  women.  This  includes  such 
skills  as  diver,  construction  surveyor,  dog  trainer  and  nuclear 
power  plant  mechanic-operator.  Combat  MOSs  are  excluded. 

• Women  now  participate  in  ROTC  programs  at  282  of  the 
287  colleges  offering  Army  ROTC.  Enrollment  has  notably  in- 
creased since  the  first  experimental  program  involving  10  col- 
leges began  in  1972: 

WOMEN  ENROLLED  IN  ROTC  PROGRAMS 
FY  73  FY  74  FY  75  FY  76 

212  3,098  6,354  9,324 

It’s  anticipated  that  281  women  officers  will  be  commissioned 
from  ROTC  during  1976. 

ANSWERS  TO  MINDBENDERS  (PAGE  34) 

Sign  Language  1.  C 2.  H 3.  B 4.  F 5.  G 6.  A 7.  E 8.  D True  or  False?  1.  False. 
Van  Pelt  2.  False  3.  False,  Carl's  son  Rob  Reiner  4.  False,  only  wrist  watches, 
identification  bracelets  and  rings  as  long  as  they're  in  good  taste  5.  False,  Buttermilk 
6.  True  7.  True,  but  the  buckle  must  be  plain  and  not  large  or  ornate  8.  False,  "You'll 
Never  Get  Rich  " 9.  False,  only  one  or  the  other  10.  True  11.  False,  it  was  a situation 
comedy  12.  False,  the  left  sleeve  13.  True  14.  True  General-ly  Speaking  1.  General 
Creighton  W.  Abrams  2.  General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall  Going  Metric 
1.  38-24-36  (multiply  by  2.5)  2.  220  3.  $7.57  (10  gallons  = 37.85  liters)  4.  .394  5. 
40V2  (multiply  by  .405)  Quotable  "A  good  soldier,  whether  he  leads  a platoon 
or  an  army,  is  expected  to  look  backward  as  well  as  forward:  but  he  must  think 
only  forward.  " — General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 


APRIL  1976 
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Housing  RuIgS  Major  changes  in  family  housing  rules  due  this  spring. . . 

Include  separate  junior  and  senior  NCO  housing  areas, 
extra  bedroom  entitlements,  new  waiting  list  policies  and 
tighter  controls  on  government  quarters  for  "key  and  es- 
sential" officers  and  NCOS. ..Also  includes  housing  en- 
titlements for  some  female  soldiers  with  children. 


HGlicoptGr  Training  pod  plans  to  consolidate  all  military  undergraduate  heli- 
copter pilot  training  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  beginning  in 
FY  77... Each  service  now  has  its  own  training  program. 

AdvanCOd  Notice  soldiers  in  grades  E-6  through  0-5  going  on  unaccompanied 

short  tours  overseas  will  be  told  before  departing 
CONUS  assignment  they  will  return  to... Under  new  DA  policy 
soldiers  return  to  same  location  whenever  possible ...  Cuts 
PCS  family  travel  costs. . .Gives  soldier  more  planning  time. 

WomGn  Officors  ROTC  is  expected  to  be  primary  source  of  women  officers 

by  FY  78. . .Army  will  continue  small  OCS  program. 


COGd  Training  Men  and  women  will  receive  same  ROTC  training  beginning 

at  camp  this  summer  and  OCS  training  beginning  Oct.  17 
with  first  coed  class  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga. . . .Only  essen- 
tial adjustments  made  to  allow  for  physiological  differ- 
ence ...  Women  ' s OCS  course  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  will 
be  phased  out  in  FY  76. 


“Try  One”  National  Guard  Bureau  plans  to  limit  its  "Try  One"  enlist- 

ment program  to  former  servicemen ...  because  of  administra- 
tive burden  it  places  on  Guard  units ...  Under  current  pro- 
gram both  non-prior-service  and  prior-service  people  can 
enlist  for  one  year  to  see  how  they  like  the  service. 


Disaster  Relief  More  than  400  U.S.  servicemen  from  CONUS  and  the  Panama  i 

Canal  Zone  provided  disaster  relief  in  Guatemala  after  ■ 

recent  severe  earthquake.  i 

t 

< 

Overseas  Tours  Army  is  seeking  enough  money  in  its  FY  77  budget  request  \ 

to  return  overseas  tours  to  normal  lengths ...  Shortage  of  j 
PCS  money  in  FY  75  caused  involuntary  extensions  of  1 to 
3 months. . .Reportedly,  "major  morale  problem"  among  young 
soldiers  resulted. 

(More  What’s  New  on  pages  2,  54.)  < 
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They 

^Iso 

Served 


As  long  as  there  have 
been  wars  there  have 
been  “camp  followers.” 
The  American  Revolution 
was  no  exception. 
Women  following  the 
colonial  militia  into  battle 
made  themselves  useful 
in  such  roles  as  cook, 
laundress,  nurse  and 
gravedigger.  In  an 
emergency  they  may  have 
been  called  upon  to  swab 
a cannon  or  fire  a 
musket.  For  more  on  the 
camp  followers’ 
Revolutionary  role,  see 
page  50. 


Martin  R.  Hoffmann  GEN  Fred  C.  Weyand  MG  L.  Gordon  Hill,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  U S Army  Chief  of  Information 
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M110A1  HowitZ©r  MIIOAI  8-inch  self-propelled  howitzer  becomes  standard 

item  of  equipment ...  Conversion  of  MllO  to  MllOAl  to  start  ! 
this  year ...  Improving  MllO  rather  than  developing  new  i 
system  should  save  millions  of  dollars. 


WO  Slot  ConVGfSion  says  converting  selected  warrant  officer  positions  to 

enlisted  slots  will  not  change  career  progression  or  hurt  , 
promotion  potential. . .Will  not  cause  any  warrant  reduc- 
tion in  force ...  Right  now  there  are  too  many  WO  jobs  and 
not  enough  warrants  to  fill  them... and  Army  cannot  in- 
crease number  of  WOs  because  of  budget  limitations. 

i 

Swin©  Flu  Every  soldier  must  receive  a swine  flu  shot  this  fall... 

Army  will  also  inoculate  dependents,  retired  soldiers  and 
DA  civilians. 


Enlisted  Promotions  Change  57  to  AR  600-200  says  command  sergeants  major  may 

act  as  presidents  of  E5/E6  field  promotion  boards. . .Also, 
commanders  may  cut  promotion  orders  to  E3  and  E4  30  days 
in  advance  of  effective  date  of  promotion ...  helps  cut 
down  late  pay  entries. 


MASSTER  To  TCATA  Modern  Army  Selected  Systems  Test,  Evaluation  and  Review 

(MASSTER)  has  been  redesignated  as  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  Combined  Arms  Test  Activity  (TCATA) . 


Army  Box©rs  Win 


Army  fighters  win  interservice  boxing  crown. , .Marines 
second ...  Individual  Army  champs  were  Charles  Mooney, 
Samuel  Bonds,  Ralph  Fratto  and  Clinton  Cochran  of  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C....Also  Michael  Carothers  of  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky. . . .Mooney  and  Bonds  are  1976  Olympic  hopefuls. 


Enlistm©nt  Ao©  Minimum  enlistment  age  for  women  has  been  lowered  from  18 

® to  17  years ...  Still  must  be  a high  school  graduate. 


Standards  of  Conduct  soldiers  and  da  civilians  may  participate  in  "luncheons, 

meetings,  symposia  and  similar  gatherings  hosted  by  an 
organization  representing  a wide  diversity  of  business 
interests" .. .Clarification  of  POD  standards  of  conduct 
policy  defines  relationship  between  association-hosted 
events  as  opposed  to  con tractor- hosted  events...DOD  per- 
sonnel are  prohibited  from  participating  in  the  latter. 
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I Rater  no  longer  can  initiate  special 
)ER  merely  because  officer  is  in  zone 
)f  consideration  for  promotion  or 
school/command  selection . . . However , 
■ater  can  submit  "complete  the  record" 
)ER  for  primary  zone  of f icers . . . AR 
>23-105  has  details. 


B Supreme  Court  upholds  right  of  police 
iepartments  to  prohibit  beards  and  regu- 
,ate  length  of  police  officers'  hair. . . 
ilso  upholds  police  regulation  banning 
/igs  to  conceal  long  hair  while  on  duty. 


> Cargo  pallet,  above,  developed  by 
J.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research 
ind  Development  Command  (MERADCOM) , Fort 
Jelvoir,  Va.,  gives  5-ton  ribbon  bridge 
:ransporter  a dual  role... It  can  carry, 
.aunch  and  retrieve  Army's  newest  float- 
.ng  bridge  (See  Jan.  '76  What's  New)... 
^Iso  can  launch  and  retrieve  19  x 10- 
;oot  general  cargo  pallets. 

* New  streamlined,  single-paged  officer 
>reference  statement  now  reaching  the 
: ield . . . Should  use  as  soon  as  received. 


• Army  names  41st  Infantry  Brigade, 
Oregon  National  Guard  and  8th  Battal- 
ion, 40th  Armor,  USAR,  Arizona,  to 
round-out  7th  Infantry  Division,  Fort 
Ord,  Calif. 


• Army  is  adding  anti-inversion  nets 
to  standard  parachute  to  help  reduce 
malfunctions. . .Should  complete  project 
by  end  of  year. 


• After  Oct.  1 green  tabs  may  be  worn 
only  by  specified  leaders  of  direct 
combat  units  or  units  which  have  ma- 
jority of  sub-elements  with  direct  com- 
bat mission... AR  670-5  has  details. 


• Drill  sergeants,  recruiters  and 
career  counselors  must  be  performing 
those  duties  to  qualify  for  special 
duty  assignment  pro  pay. 


• Second  lieutenants  may  now  volunteer 
for  flight  training  after  completing 
basic  officer  course  and  one  year  of 
troop  duty ...  Details  in  DA  Message 
DAPC-OPP  081400Z  Jan  76. 


• Although  civilian  crime  rate  in- 
creased in  1975,  Army  trends  show 
crimes  of  violence  down  4 percent  and 
crimes  against  property  off  2 percent. 


• Involuntary  extension  of  overseas 
tours  remains  in  effect... DA  Message 
DAPE-MPE-DR  022049Z  Jan  76  has  details. 


• Army  chess  team  will  be  selected  in 
playoff  matches  at  Fort  Meade,  Md., 
Sept.  4-8... Apply  through  local  Recrea- 
tion Center  or  call  autovon  223-8160. 


JUNE  1976 


(Continued  on  page  54) 
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NOT  IN  THE  STARS 


The  March  article  on  astrology 
left  out  something  very  important. 

What  has  astrology  brought  the 
people  of  the  past? 

The  article  says:  "The  realm 
of  astrology  had  its  beginnings. . . 
around  500  B.C."  Actually,  it  be- 
gan much  earliei — around  3000  B.C. 

Genesis,  Chapter  11,  tells  the 
story  of  the  tower  that  was  built 
"with  its  top  in  the  heavens."  Rem- 
nants of  the  tower  have  been  found 
with  the  astrological  symbols  and 
charts  still  on  them.  This  was  the 
city  of  Babylon,  a great  power. 

But  it  does  not  exist  today.  It  was 
destroyed  because  of  the  astrologi- 
cal and  occult  activities  that  were 
practiced  there. 

Around  700  B.C.,  Cod  spoke 
through  the  Prophet  Isaiah:  "You 
are  wearied  with  your  many  coun- 
sels, let  now  the  astrologers,  those 
who  prophesy  by  the  stars,  those 
who  predict  by  the  new  moons, 
stand  up  and  save  you  from  what 
will  come  upon  you."  (Isaiah  47:  13) 
All  through  the  Bible  God 
warns  of  the  dangers  of  astrology 
and  occult  activities. 

Perhaps  readers  should  take 
this  into  account  before  they  make 
up  their  minds  on  the  subject  of 
astrology . 

SP4  Dale  S.  Francis 
APO  New  York 


I have  just  read  the  article  on 
astrology  in  the  March  issue. 

Your  article  actively  violates 
the  religious  faith  of  many  soldiers, 
including  myself. 

I,  for  one,  believe  a person's 
life  can  and  should  be  guided  by 
Cod  rather  than  by  the  stars  He 
created.  It  is  fatalistic  and  des- 
tructive of  personal  responsibility 


to  accept  astrology  as  you  have  pre- 
sented it.  I consider  the  article  to 
be  somewhat  dishonest  in  ignoring 
its  obvious  religious,  anti-deity 
aspects.  I find  it  offensive  that 
you  would  promote  such  a way  of 
life,  which  you  have  done,  notwith- 
standing the  closing  paragraph. 

CH  (MAJ)  Lawrence  E.  Haworth 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

The  article  does  not  promote 
astrology  as  a way  of  life.  It  is  a 
controversial  subject  in  our  society 
and  SOLDIERS  simply  gives  some 
opinions  pro  and  con.  Certainly 
there  is  no  intent  to  indorse  astrol- 
ogy or  undermine  belief  in  God . 

HISTORY  REPRINT 

I noticed  that  the  history  of  the 
3d  Infantry  (Marne)  Division  is  be- 
ing reprinted.  My  dad  fought  with 
the  3d  from  Africa  to  the  end  of  the 
war  and  I would  really  love  to  have 
a copy  of  this  book. 

Would  you  send  me  the  address 
where  I could  write  to  get  informa- 
tion about  this  book? 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and 
your  worthwhile  magazine. 

SP5  Kenneth  A . Crawford 

APO  New  York 

Society  of  the  Third  Infantry 
Division,  P.O.  Box  7756,  Rincon 
Annex,  San  Francisco , Calif.  9U120. 

NOT  GUILTY 

BG  Bowen  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  with  his  depiction  of  some 
leaders  in  the  March  issue,  "Types 
of  Leaders . " 

I only  question  the  consistent 
selection  of  company  grade  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  as 
the  models  of  "leadership . " The 


general  aimed  low  in  the  hierarchy 
in  order  to  get  a laugh  and,  hope- 
fully, results  from  those  in  the 
concealed  target  group  at  the  ex- 
pense of  only  the  junior  leaders. 

Got  a mirror  everyone? 

CPT  Peter  Tiroch 

Readiness  Croup 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Not  BG  Bowen 's  fault. 

SOLDIERS  didn't  use  a number 
of  illustrations  because  of  space. 

AH  grades  were  represented  by  the 
author,  including  a several  star 
general . 

PULL  TOGETHER 

I am  a professional  in  today's 
Army.  It  happens  that  I'm  a PFC 
with  only  13  months  in  the  Army. 

What's  really  sad  is  the  apathy 
of  so  many  people.  It  makes  good, 
hard-working  people  look  like  a 
minority.  I'm  tired  of  it.  This 
Army  is  my  Army,  and  this  country 
is  my  country!  I feel  very  strong 
for  it.  I work  hard.  We  all  should. 

It's  about  time  to  pull  together 
and  forget  about  how  our  rights  are 
more  important  than  yours.  We 
better  get  together  before  we  don't 
have  any  at  all . 

PFC  Irene  C.  Myrick 

Fort  Hood,  Tex . 

CREDIT  DUE 

Compliments  to  Captain  Phil 
Raschke  and  Jane  Moorer  on  their 
interesting  article,  "Refugee  Boom 
Town  to  Ghost  Town,"  in  the  March 
issue.  They  did  an  excellent  job 
of  portraying  the  spirit,  complex- 
ity and  extent  of  the  refugee  re- 
settlement effort  at  Fort  Chaffee. 

I would,  however,  like  to  point 
out  a significant — and  I'm  sure. 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we  re  covering — or  those  you  think  we  should.  Please 
stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  honor  a request  to  withhold 
your  name  if  you  desire  and  the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


inadvertent — oversight.  In  their 
effort  to  give  well-deserved  credit 
to  a number  of  active  and  reserve 
units  from  around  the  country,  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  more  than 
3,000  men  and  women  from  Fort  Sill. 
These  included  members  of  III  Corps 
Artillery,  the  100th  S&S  Battalion, 
Reynolds  Army  Hospital  and  the  FA 
Center  and  School . 

My  hat  is  off  to  aM^  who  contrib- 
uted to  this  great  undertaking. 

MC  David  E . Ott 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

SHOOTING  TEAM 

Having  read  the  article  in  De- 
cember SOLDIERS,  I became  inter- 
ested in  forming  a company  level 
marksmanship  team  to  compete  here 
on  post,  and  further  on  if  we  are 
good  enough. 

There  is  ample  interest  from 
the  ranks  and  my  CO  is  very  sup- 
portive of  the  idea. 

Could  you  please  send  me  the 
details  of  how  matches  are  run, 
organization,  etc.? 

SP4  Dwight  N.  Brown 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

Write  to  Army  Marksmanship 
Unit,  ATTN:  Operations  Officer , 

I Fort  Benning,  Ca.  31905. 

PLATOON  LEADER 

The  article  "She  Keeps  'Em 
Rolling"  in  March  said  First  Lieu- 
tenant Doornink  was  possibly  the 
j only  woman  platoon  leader  in  a 
! transportation  company. 

Well,  Second  Lieutenant  Tamara 
Whitehead  was  assigned  as  a pla- 
toon leader  to  the  89th  Transporta- 
tion Company  in  June  1975.  As  the 
first  female  platoon  leader  in  the 
37th  Transportation  Group,  she's 


head  and  shoulders  above  her  con- 
temporaries . 

The  Army  needs  more  just  like 
her.  With  outstanding  young  wo- 
men like  ILT  Doornink  and  2LT 
Whitehead,  the  Army  can  only  get 
better. 

CPT  Cary  E.  McCraw 

APO  New  York 

PHOTO  CREDIT 

In  the  April  SOLDIERS,  pages 
52  and  53,  there's  a picture  of 
American  Samoan  children  singing. 
However,  there  is  no  credit  line  for 
that  picture. 

As  the  taking  and  printing  of 
the  original  picture  was  done  at  my 
own  expense  and  on  my  own  time, 

I feel  SOLDIERS  owes  me  the  proper 
credit. 

SP4  Vince  E.  Warner 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Sorry  we  didn  't  give  you  the 
photo  credit  deserved . 


Very  funny,  Frump — but  you  know  that’s 
not  what  I meant  when  I said  Lights 
out’!  ” 


USMA  PREP 

The  April  SOLDIERS  article, 
"West  Point  Bound,"  contains  an 
error . 

In  June  1946,  USMAPS  was  of- 
ficially founded  at  Stewart  Army 
Air  Field  (now  Stewart  Army  Sub- 
post) , New  York. 

SP4  Cary  J.  Boberg 

West  Point,  N . Y . 

Right  on.  Stewart  Field,  New- 
burgh, N.Y . , is  correct  and  Col- 
onel F.C.  Davis  was  the  first 
commandant. 

THERE’S  A DIFFERENCE 

"Keep  the  Blood  Flowing"  in  the 
April  issue  contains  an  incorrect 
and  misleading  error  in  designat- 
ing Tripler  Army  Medical  Center  an 
Army  hospital.  There  are  8 medical 
centers — Tripler  and  Walter  Reed, 
among  others.  An  Army  medical 
center  can  be  roughly  described  as 
a teaching  hospital  similar  to  TV's 
"Medical  Center . " 

Health  Services  Command  also 
has  33  medical  department  activities 
(MEDDAC)  and  30  of  these  have  reg- 
ular hospitals.  Some  of  these  30 
hospitals  are  named,  as  is  Ireland 
Army  Hospital,  MEDDAC,  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  Others  are  unnamed,  such  as 
U.S.  Army  Hospital,  MEDDAC,  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky. 

CPT  Bruce  L.  Aron 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

“NUMBER,  PLEASE? ’’ 

February  "Bits  and  Pieces" 
stated  Fort  Drum  had  the  last  man- 
ual telephone  system.  We  here  at 
Fort  Lawton  still  have  one. 

MSC  H . Anderson 

3d  Bn,  12  SF  (ABN) 

Seattle,  Wash. 
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YOUR  ARMY  PAY-  • 
WRAPS  IT  WORTH? 

MSG  Nat  Dell 


A LOT  OF  talk’s  going  on  about  military  compen- 
sation and  benefits. 

Because  many  servicemembers  take  some  ben- 
efits for  granted  and  really  don’t  know  the  value  of 
their  total  compensation  and  benefits,  they  feel  un- 
derpaid. The  Army,  though,  offers  a lot  that’s  not 
reflected  in  the  “end  of  the  month  payment”  column 
on  your  Leave  and  Earnings  Statement. 

By  using  the  chart  on  the  next  page  and  the 
material  in  this  article,  you’ll  be  able  to  come  up  with 
a “ballpark”  estimate  of  the  worth  of  your  individual 
compensation. 

Many  of  us  don’t  really  consider  the  dollar 
value  of  the  savings  that  we  gain  by  being  in  uniform. 
Let’s  take  a look  at  some  items  that  will  help  you 
estimate  the  value  of  your  own  allowances  and  bene- 
fits. Use  the  worksheet  on  page  7. 

For  starters,  consider  what  is  called  Regular 
Military  Compensation  (RMC).  RMC  is  the  sum  of 
your  base  pay,  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ) 
and  Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence  (BAS — money 
paid  when  you’re  authorized  separate  rations) — plus 
your  “tax  advantage.” 

Tax  advantage  is  the  additional  amount  of 
money  you  would  have  to  earn,  if  your  basic  pay  and 
allowances  were  subject  to  Federal  income  tax,  to 
yield  the  same  cash  take-home  pay  (after  taxes)  as 
you  now  receive  when  only  your  basic  pay  is  taxable. 

A married  specialist  5 with  4 years  service,  for 
instance,  receives  a monthly  basic  pay  of  $538.80. 
Government  quarters  are  not  available  so  he  receives 
$153.60  a month  for  BAQ.  He’s  also  on  separate 
rations  and  receives  $75.90  BAS.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  will  have  received  $6,465.60  in  basic  pay, 
$1,843.20  BAQ  and  $910.80  BAS. 

Total  pay  and  allowances  amount  to  $9,219.60. 
But  because  of  his  tax  advantage,  it’s  actually  worth 
almost  5 percent  more — or  about  $450. 

This  is  because  the  quarters  and  subsistence 
portions  or  your  pay  are  considered  allowances  and 
you  don’t  pay  taxes  on  them. 

The  chart  on  page  8 gives  you  the  average  RMC 
for  your  grade.  Remember,  though,  that  your  own  will 
vary  depending  on  your  length  of  service  and  number 
of  dependents. 

To  find  your  own  RMC  a little  more  accurately, 
use  the  worksheet  on  page  7.  Take  your  monthly  base 
pay,  multiply  by  12  and  enter  on  line  la. 


Next,  take  your  monthly  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence allowances,  multiply  by  12  and  enter  those 
amounts  on  lines  lb  and  Ic,  respectively. 

Even  if  you’re  not  receiving  BAQ  and  BAS 
because  you’re  living  in  government  quarters  (bar- 
racks, family  housing,  etc.)  and  eating  in  an  Army 
dining  hall,  use  the  BAQ  and  BAS  you’d  normally 
be  authorized.  Since  you’re  receiving  housing  and 
meals  “in  kind,”  you’re  still  benefiting  from  a savings. 

Use  the  RMC  chart  on  page  8 to  find  your  tax 
advantage.  Make  any  minor  adjustments  for  dif- 
ferences in  number  of  dependents  and  write  that 
amount  on  line  Id. 

Like  government  housing  and  meals,  it’s  not 
money  in  hand.  But,  by  the  same  token,  it’s  money 
you  don’t  have  to  spend  out  of  pocket. 

The  sum  of  your  yearly  taxable  income  (line 
la),  BAQ  (line  lb),  BAS  (line  Ic)  and  the  tax  advan- 
tage (line  Id)  equals  your  approximate  RMC  (line  le). 
Do  the  same  with  any  hazardous  duty,  flight  or  profi- 
ciency pay  and  enter  that  amount  on  line  2. 

Military  commissaries  are  another  long-stand- 
ing benefit.  The  actual  amount  you  save  by  shopping 
at  the  commissary  can  only  be  determined  by  the  size 
of  your  family  and  where  you’re  stationed.  You  also 
need  to  consider  your  family’s  eating  and  shopping 
habits. 

Commissaries  are  required  by  law  to  compare 
their  prices  with  supermarkets  in  their  area  every  3 
years.  A 1975  survey  by  the  75  commissaries  in 
CONUS  and  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Fhierto  Rico  shows 
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ESTIMATE  THE  DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  YOUR  SERVICE 

(Use  your  Leave  and  Earnings  Statement  to  help  fill  in  some  of  the  data) 


1.  REGULAR  MILITARY  COMPENSATION  (RMC) 


a.  Monthly  base  pay  $ x 12=  $ 

b.  Monthly  BAQ  $ x 12=  $ 

c.  Monthly  BAS  $ x 12=  $. 

d.  Tax  advantage  (See  chart  on  pages  8 

and  9 for  an  average  amount)  $. 

e.  RMC  (total  lines  la,  1b,  1c  and  Id) 

2.  SPECIALTY  PAY 

Monthly  hazardous  duty,  flight  pay,  etc. 

$ X 12= 

3.  BENEFITS 


a.  Commissary  $. 

b.  Post  Exchange  $. 

c.  Medical  $. 

d.  Legal  $ 

e.  Miscellaneous  $. 

$- 

$. 

$. 


f.  Total  (lines  3a,  3b,  3c,  3d,  and  3e) 

ESTIMATED  DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  YOUR  SERVICE 


(add  lines  1e,  2 and  3f) 


$. 

$. 


$. 

$- 


the  average  savings  is  about  24  percent. 

The  surveys  didn’t  include  the  4 percent  sur- 
charge at  the  commissaries  or  state  and  local  taxes 
for  goods  bought  at  local  supermarkets.  The  surcharge 
and  sales  taxes  offset  each  other  in  many  areas.  The 
surveys  were  conducted  on  non-sale  days  and  food 
items  were  the  only  prices  compared.  Also,  so-called 
“loss  leader”  items — whose  prices  are  reduced  by 
supermarkets  in  hopes  of  drawing  more  customers — 
were  not  included  in  the  surveys. 

Actual  savings  can  range  from  30  percent  down 
to  none,  depending  on  your  preferences.  If  you  pur- 
chase the  more  expensive  brand-name  items  in  the 
commissary  there  may  be  less  savings.  However, 
you'll  realize  a significant  savings  if  you  buy  lower 
price  brand-names  and  items  from  the  troop  issue 
section. 

To  place  an  approximate  dollar  value  on  your 
monthly  savings  by  shopping  in  the  commissary,  fig- 
ure your  monthly  food  bill,  and  determine  how  much 
you  spent  in  the  commissary.  Multiply  that  amount 
by  12  to  get  the  yearly  total.  Then  take  20  percent 
(generally  considered  the  across-the-board  savings)  of 
that  amount  and  enter  the  result  on  line  3a  of  your 
worksheet. 

Now  let’s  go  shopping  at  the  post  exchange. 
The  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES) 
maintains  approximately  14,000  direct-operated  and 
concession  facilities  worldwide.  These  include  retail 


stores,  movie  theaters,  cafeterias,  service  stations, 
garages,  launderettes  and  barber  and  beauty  shops. 

According  to  surveys  conducted  by  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  the  typical  AAFES  shopper  is  married 
and  has  two  dependents.  His  or  her  family  spends 
$73.95  per  month  in  AAFES  retail  stores  and  another 
$52.38  in  exchange  services  and  vending  activities. 
That  amounts  to  $126.33. 

Most  of  the  money  spent  in  the  exchange  goes 
for  toiletries,  housewares,  children’s  clothing  and  to- 
bacco products.  Some  items,  especially  children’s 
clothing,  may  be  less  expensive  large  commercial 
stores  because  post  exchanges  generally  sell  name 
brands.  Some  civilian  stores  sell  clothing  manufac- 
tured under  their  own  brand  names  and  at  lower 
prices.  Consistent  shopping  at  PX  activities,  though, 
should  provide  some  savings. 

Further  savings  at  PX  facilities  have  recently 
been  made  possible  by  “Money  Saver  and  Extra 
Dividend”  programs.  These  extend  to  cafeterias  and 
snackbars,  where  savings  on  food  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  15  percent. 

AAFES  gasoline  is  generally  3 cents  a gallon 
cheaper  than  gas  you’d  purchase  at  civilian  service 
stations  in  the  immediate  area.  You  can  determine  the 
amount  you  save  by  multiplying  the  number  of  gallons 
you  use  each  month  by  3 cents. 

Patrons  of  Army  and  Air  Force  motion  picture 
theaters  also  save  money.  The  average  price  of  a post 
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COMPARE  YOUR  BENEFITS 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

ANNUAL  LEAVE 

Army 

Federal 

Government 

Major  U.S. 
Company 

Army 

Federal 

Sovernment 

Major  U.S. 
Company 

WHEN  DO 
1 JOIN? 

Upon 

enlistment 

At  employment 

4th  month  at  work 

Upon 

enlistment 

At  employment 

After  13  weeks 

WHAT  DO 
1 GET? 

a.  SGLI  $20,000  or  $5,- 
000,  $10,000  or  $15,000 
b Dependency  S In- 
demnity Compensation 
+ $3,000 

a.  Contributory  Annual 
pay  + $2,000 — mini- 
mum $10,000 

b.  Opf/orta/ $10,000  life 
+ $10,000  accidental 
death  & dismember- 
ment 

a.  General  1 times  an- 
nual earnings 

b.  Optional  Term  Life 
.=  1 times  annual 
earnings 

c.  Suppiemental  2 
times  annual  earnings 
+ double  indemnity 

2 '/2  calendar 
days  per  month 

Length  of 
service 

Annual 

leave 

Length  of 
service 

Vacation 

-3  years 
3-15  years 

13  workdays 
20  workdays 

-1  year 

IV4  work- 
days/mo. 

15+  years 

26  workdays 

1-5  years 
5-15  years 
15-  years 

14  workdays 
21  workda^ 
28  workdays 

WHAT  DO 
1 PAY? 

a.  17(f  a month  per  $1,- 
000 

b.  Nothing 

a.  About  92^  a month 
per  $1,000,  govern- 
ment pays  46# 

b.  Depends  on  age, 
e.g.,  age  23,  $1.73  a 
month 

a.  Nothing 

b.  35#  a month  per  $1  ,- 
QPO 

c.  Depends  on  age  and 
amount,  e.g.,  $10,000 
at  age  23,  $1.90  a 
month 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing 

theater  ticket  is  80  cents  compared  to  $2.04  in  a 
commercial  theater.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  savings 
involved,  multiply  the  average  number  of  times  you 
go  to  the  movies  by  the  $1.24  difference. 

There’s  also  another  facet  of  AAFES  many 
service  people  don’t  generally  consider.  Exchange 
earnings  are  returned  to  the  customer  in  the  form  of 
new  or  improved  shopping  facilities,  and  dividends 
paid  to  the  Army  and  Air  Eorce  morale  and  recreation 
funds.  The  latter — $608.6  million  since  1967 — are  used 
for  unit  sports  programs,  recreation  centers,  craft 
shops,  bowling  alleys,  dayrooms,  libraries,  chapels 
and  other  activities.  Estimate  these  dollar  values  and 
list  them  on  line  3e  of  your  compensation  worksheet. 

Just  as  the  number  of  your  dependents  deter- 
mines the  amount  you  save  at  the  PX  and  commissary, 
the  same  holds  true  with  medical  benefits.  While  the 
Army  provides  medical  personnel  and  facilities  pri- 
marily to  maintain  a healthy,  combat-ready  fighting 
force,  your  dependents  can  take  advantage  of  these 
services  when  they’re  available. 

According  to  recent  surveys,  soldiers  value 
medical  benefits  more  than  any  other.  This  makes 
sense  when  you  figure  that  the  average  U.S.  citizen 
spent  $547  for  medical  care  during  Eiscal  Year  1975, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW). 

If  you’re  relatively  young,  in  good  health  and 
have  no  major  sickness  or  injuries,  that  figure  might 
seem  high.  But  don’t  forget  those  persons  whose 
medical  care  cost  thousands  of  dollars. 

Since  it’s  difficult  to  place  an  actual  dollar  value 
for  a visit  to  an  Army  hospital,  let’s  compare  what 
it  cost  your  civilian  counterpart  for  hospital  service 
or  a visit  to  the  doctor. 

In  the  greater  Washington,  D.C.,  area  the 


average  minimum  charge  for  an  emergency  room  visit 
is  $35,  excluding  doctor  fees.  In  Waynesville,  Mo., 
the  cost  averages  between  $10  and  $20. 

Consider  the  cost  of  having  a baby.  A survey 
shows  that  in  the  nation’s  capital  physician  fees  for 
prenatal,  delivery  and  postnatal  care  average  between 
$500  and  $600.  A 3-day  stay  in  a semi-private  room 
averages  $100  a day. 

A military  family  residing  in  the  D.C.  area  and 
using  civilian  doctors  and  medical  facilities  [the  Civil- 
ian Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS)  was  not  included  in  the  survey] 
would  have  paid  a minimum  of  about  $800  for  doctor's 
care  and  a 3-day  hospital  stay  for  the  newest  arrival. 
The  total  bill  at  some  hospitals  can  exceed  $1,000. 


Pay 

Number  of 

Regula  r 

M i 1 i t a 

* 

Grade 

Dependents 

Basic  Pay 

Quarters 

E-1 

0 

$ 4,334 

$ 799 

E-2 

0 

4,831 

850 

E-3 

0 

5,018 

%1 

E-4 

1 

5,512 

1,613 

E-5 

2 

6,466 

1,843 

E-6 

3 

8,849 

1,994 

E-7 

3 

10,404 

2,146 

E-8 

3 

11,948 

2,290 

E-9 

3 

14,350 

2,448 

W-1 

3 

10,058 

2,138 

W-2 

3 

12,218 

2,311 

W-3 

3 

14,501 

2,549 

W-4 

3 

18,371 

2,765 

0-1 

1 

7,992 

1,883 

0-2 

2 

10,058 

2,336  j 

0-3 

3 

14,630 

2,599 

0-4 

3 

18,522 

2,866 

0-5 

3 

22,950 

3,175 

0-6 

3 

29,113 

3,434 

(Based  on  average  length  of  service  for  each  pay  grade  and  average  number 
of  dependents.) 
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SICK  LEAVE 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

hrmy 

Federal 

Government 

Major  U.S.  Company 

Army 

Federal 

Government 

Major  U.S. 
Company 

^on 

liistment 

At  employment 

After  13  weeks 

Upon  enlistment 

At  employment 

Second  month 

Inlimited  on  doctor's 
rders 

2 hours  per  weeK 

Based  on 
5-day  workweek 

Complete  hospital, 
surgical  and  medi- 
cal coverage 

Complete  hospital, 
surgical  and  medical 
coverage;  some  limits 
apply.  Less  compre- 
hensive programs  are 
available 

Maximum  surgery.  $500. 
maternity.  $250  + 80%  of 

Length  of 
service 

Waiting 

period 

Full 

pay 

tible;  for  most  services 
you  pay  first  $25.  major 
medical.  $100  deductible, 
pays  80%  after  deducti- 
ble 

-1  year 

5 days* 

11  days 

1-3  years 

3 days* 

22  days 

3-5  years 

1 day* 

44  days 

* 

5+  years 

none 

65  days 

‘Benefits  from  first  day  if  admitted  to  hospital  or  ill  14  consecutive 
days. 

othing 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing,  if  hospi- 
talized. $2.50  a day 
for  officers  and 
$3.90  for  depend- 
ents to  cover  food 

$8  77  a month.  $20.01 
for  employee  and  fami- 
ly 

$16  a month.  +1  depend- 
ent $30.  +2  dependents 
$41 

j The  services  in  Waynesville  average  $400  for 

doctor  fees  and  a 3-day  hospital  stay.  The  chart  on 
I page  10  gives  some  typical  civilian  medical  costs. 

I You  may  also  compare  medical  costs  by  exam- 

ining the  prices  our  Army  civilians  and  government 
workers  pay  under  the  Federal  Employee  Health 
Benefits  ^ogram.  This  year  it  costs  $520  for  a high 
i option  family  plan — the  one  that  comes  closest  to 
matching  Army  health  benefits.  The  government  con- 
tributes $611  to  the  premiums,  bringing  the  total  cost 
to  $1,131.  Other  civilian  health  plans  would  cost  a 
similar  amount. 

Under  certain  conditions,  your  dependents, 
and  retirees  and  their  dependents,  may  obtain  medical 
care  at  civilian  facilities  under  CHAMPUS.  For  out- 


'ompensation  (RMC) 


Subsistence 

Federal  Tax 

Advantage 

RMC 

$923 

$ 406 

$ 6.464 

923 

433 

7.037 

923 

457 

7.370 

923 

537 

8.585 

923 

599 

9,881 

923 

662 

12,429 

923 

667 

14,140 

923 

693 

15,854 

923 

905 

18.626 

637 

603 

13,436 

637 

641 

15,807 

637 

856 

18,542 

637 

1.188 

22,960 

637 

591 

11,102 

637 

675 

13,707 

637 

884 

18.750 

637 

1.234 

23,258 

637 

1.638 

28,400 

637 

2.350 

35,534 

patient  care,  you  pay  the  first  $50  a person  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $100  per  family  each  fiscal  year. 
CHAMPUS  pays  80  percent  of  the  remaining  charges 
for  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel,  and  75  per- 
cent for  retirees  and  their  families. 

The  cost  for  dependent  inpatient  care  is  the 
first  $25  or  $3.90  per  day,  whichever  is  greater,  and 
CHAMPUS  pays  the  rest.  Retirees  and  their  depend- 
ents pay  25  percent  of  the  total  hospital  charges  and 
25  percent  of  professional  personnel  fees. 

There  are  some  restrictions  to  services  author- 
ized under  CHAMPUS.  Before  seeking  treatment  at 
a civilian  hospital  under  CHAMPUS,  dependents  of 
active  duty  personnel  residing  within  40  miles  of  an 
Army  hospital  must  use  that  hospital  for  non-emer- 
gency outpatient  care.  Otherwise  they  must  obtain  a 
certificate  that  the  Army  hospital  cannot  provide  de- 
pendent care.  Expectant  wives  of  active  duty  person- 
nel must  obtain  the  certificate  of  non-availability  if 
residing  within  40  miles  of  an  Army  hospital. 

To  compute  your  particular  savings,  figure  a 
fair  market  value  for  the  medical  care  you  and  your 
dependents  received  during  the  year  and/or  the  health 
insurance  premiums  you  did  not  have  to  pay. 

For  example,  members  of  your  family  visited 
the  doctor  seven  times  last  year,  had  two  blood  tests 
taken,  a throat  culture  and  needed  six  different  pre- 
scriptions. 

Estimating  the  costs  for  civilian  health  care  in 
your  area,  enter  that  amount  on  your  worksheet.  Use 
the  medical  cost  chart  on  page  10  as  a guide.  This 
is  not  what  it  costs  the  Army  necessarily,  but  it’s  what 
your  civilian  neighbor  pays. 

Now  make  a list  of  legal  assistance  services 
you  may  have  received  during  the  last  12  months. 
Army  lawyers  primarily  protect  the  legal  interests  of 
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our  Army  and  provide  assistance  to  the  soldier  as 
required  by  law.  While  military  lawyers  are  not  gen- 
erally permitted  to  represent  you  or  your  dependents 
before  a civilian  court,  they  do  provide  advice  and 
guidance. 

Remember  when  your  best  friend  and  his  wife 
almost  moved  into  an  apartment  complex  across 
town?  They  decided  to  have  the  lease  checked  by  the 
legal  assistance  people.  They  were  informed  that  the 
lease  placed  a lot  of  unnecessary  restrictions  on  them 
and  protected  the  owner  of  the  building  more  than 
the  tenants. 

Or  perhaps  you  had  a will  drawn  up.  A civilian 
attorney  could  charge  between  $15  and  $250,  depend- 
ing on  the  complexity  and  the  fees  prevailing  where 
you  live.  The  post  legal  office  will  prepare  these 
documents  free. 

A good  measure  of  the  value  of  Army  legal 
assistance  is  the  fact  that  civilian  attorney  fees  may 
cost  as  much  as  $60  an  hour. 

If  you  or  your  dependents  have  received  Army 
legal  assistance,  determine  the  cost  of  similar  civilian 
legal  assistance  in  your  area  and  enter  the  estimated 
cost  on  your  worksheet. 

Annual  military  leave  is  another  benefit  pro- 
vided by  law.  Your  annual  leave  accrues  at  the  rate 
of  IVi  days  a month,  or  30  days  a year.  This  means 
that  you’re  eligible  for  a 30-day  paid  vacation  your 
first  year  in  the  Army.  Check  the  leave  comparison 
chart  on  page  8.  It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  leave 
advantage  you  enjoy. 

Still  another  benefit  of  military  life  is  your 
ability  to  continue  your  civilian  education.  There  are 
a number  of  educational  programs,  but  let’s  consider 
just  one — the  Tuition  Assistance  Program.  This  pro- 
gram provides  some  of  you  with  the  opportunity  to 
enroll  in  off-duty  college  or  vocational  courses.  The 
Army  pays  75  percent  of  the  tuition;  you  pay  the  other 
25  percent  and  buy  your  own  books. 

You  could  earn  as  many  as  12  semester  hours 
of  college  credits  a year.  Based  on  current  tuition 
rates,  you’d  pay  about  $135  for  a 3-hour  course  at 
most  4-year  colleges  and  universities.  With  tuition 
assistance,  you  pay  about  $34.  If  you  earned  36  se- 
mester credits  during  a 3-year  enlistment,  the  Army 
would  have  paid  $1,215  in  tuition  assistance.  Your 
cost  would  be  only  $405. 

Educational  credits  may  also  be  earned  from 


military  training,  especially  by  persons  completing 
highly  technical  schools. 

While  some  civilian  firms  also  encourage  em- 
ployees to  continue  their  formal  education  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance,  in  no  way  does  it  approach 
the  scope  available  to  the  soldier. 

Understandably,  most  young  soldiers  haven't 
looked  down  the  road  far  enough  to  consider  Army 
retirement  benefits.  Among  them  is  the  fact  that  you’d 
be  able  to  retire  at  a relatively  younger  age  than  the 
average  civilian  worker — and  receive  a paycheck  each 
month. 

The  average  retirement  age  for  enlisted  soldiers 
is  42.7  years  with  23  years  of  service.  For  officers, 
retirement  age  averages  45.7  years  with  25  years  of 
service. 

Retirement  pay  is  based  on  your  grade  at  retire- 
ment and  the  number  of  years  you  served,  but  the 
total  amount  cannot  exceed  75  percent  of  your  base 
pay.  As  an  example,  a sergeant  first  class  who  enlisted 
when  he  was  18  years  old  is  presently  able  to  retire 
after  20  years  and  receive  50  percent  of  his  base 
pay — $440  a month  or  more  than  $5,000  a year.  He’s 
38  years  old  and  has  plenty  of  time  to  start  a new 
career.  For  each  additional  year  he  serves  past  20, 
he  gets  1V2  percent  of  his  base  pay.  Also,  unlike 
many  workers,  you  make  no  direct  monetary  contri- 
bution to  your  military  retirement  pay.  However,  in 
effect,  your  salary  is  set  at  levels  designed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  retirement  contributions.  But  you  have 
no  dollar  value  in  your  retirement  account  until  you’ve 
served  for  at  least  20  years. 

This  20-yeaf-service  requirement  to  qualify  for 
retirement  pay,  along  with  frequent  moves  and 
separations  from  family,  are  among  the  special 
demands  the  Army  places  on  its  soldiers. 

There  are  still  other  benefits  which  provide 
you  security  and  save  you  money.  They  cost  you 
little  compared  to  what  your  civilian  counterpart  would 
have  to  pay. 

Among  others  these  include  moving  costs. 
Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance,  Social  Security 
benefits,  dependents’  education  assistance.  Depen- 
dency and  Indemnity  Compensation,  FHA  and  GI 
housing  benefits.  Life  Gratuity,  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act,  Army  Community  Service 
and  burial  costs. 

Put  a reasonable  dollar  value  on  the  ones  which 
apply  to  you  and  enter  that  amount 
under  “Miscellaneous”  on  line  3e 
of  your  worksheet. 

As  you  total  the  dollar  value 
of  some  of  your  benefits,  you  alone 
can  determine  the  importance  of 
these  extra  services  and  opportu- 
nities the  Army  offers. 

Only  you  can  answer  the 
question:  “How  much  is  my  com- 
pensation really  worth?”  Don’t 
underrate  it!  ^ 
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OVER  THE  YEARS  the  Army's 
use  of  the  word  capstone  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  the  rank  of 
warrant  officer. 

After  World  War  II,  the 
Army  developed  the  “Capstone 
Concept”  in  which  every  enlisted 
grade  would  “cap-out”  in  a war- 
rant specialty.  This  concept  didn’t 
meet  the  Army’s  needs  and  soon 
fell  by  the  wayside.  So  did  the  use 
of  the  word  capstone. 

Now,  after  lying  in  limbo  for 
almost  20  years,  capstone  is  back. 
This  time  it  refers  to  the  Warrant 
Officer  Senior  Course  (WOSC)  at 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  in  this  context; 

“The  Warrant  Officer  Sen- 
ior Course  is  the  capstone  of  mili- 
tary education  for  warrant  officer 
career  development  ...  to  give  se- 
lected warrant  officers  an  under- 
standing of  the  organization  and 
function  of  the  major  Army,  joint 
and  combined  commands,  and  to 
broaden  their  intellectual  depth  and 
managerial  ability.” 

Warrant  officers  who  are  se- 
lected by  Department  of  the  Army 
to  attend  this  6-month,  branch  im- 
material course  must  meet  the  fol- 


lowing requirements: 

They  must  be  in  grade  CW2 
(promotable)  or  higher  with  a mini- 
mum of  8 years  warrant  officer 
service.  Regular  Army  warrant  of- 
ficers must  have  less  than  24  years 
service,  reserve  warrants  less  than 
17.  An  interim  Secret  clearance  is 
required.  Active  Army  graduates 
must  serve  2 years. 

Taking  a look  at  the  class 
now  in  session,  the  average  age  of 
the  94  students  is  39.4.  They 
average  18.9  years  time  in  service, 
with  an  average  of  10.3  years  as 
warrant  officers.  There  are  64  non- 
rated  warrants  and  30  aviators. 
Twenty-one  are  CW4s  and  73  are 
CW3s. 

Twice  a year  warrant  of- 
ficers from  all  over  the  world  con- 
verge on  Fort  Rucker  to  attend  the 
course.  Some  are  surprised  to  find 
the  school  is  not  MOS-oriented. 
Instead,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  “whole  man”  concept  of  edu- 
cation. As  with  many  other  Army 
schools  of  this  kind,  the  program 
of  instructiofi  (POI)  has  undergone 
many  changes  since  its  beginning 
in  January  1974. 
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“It’s  been  a slow  process, 
with  the  small  faculty  we  have,  to 
try  to  determine  what  these  dif- 
ferent branches  have  in  common — 
to  develop  a program  that  meets  all 
their  needs,’’  says  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Mitchel  G.  Thompson, 
chief.  Career  Training  Division, 
Department  of  Academic  Training. 

However,  by  keeping  close- 
ly attuned  to  the  reactions  of  the 
class  in  residence,  sending  out 
questionnaires  to  graduates,  and 
holding  group  discussions  with 
class  and  section  leaders,  LTC 
Thompson  feels  the  POI  is  about 
where  it  should  be. 

“For  example,  our  last  sur- 
vey highly  recommended  we  in- 
crease our  course  in  com- 
municative arts.  We  had  already 
realized  this  was  one  of  our  weak 
areas,  particularly  for  the  warrant 
officer  who  goes  into  staflf  positions 
involving  research,  writing  staff 
studies  and  giving  briefings.  So  we 
increased  it  by  38  hours.’’ 

Previous  graduates  com- 
mented that  too  many  hours  went 
to  tactics.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
faculty  had  already  reached  the 


same  conclusion  and  reduced  tac- 
tics from  66  hours  to  27. 

“The  survey  just  validated 
the  route  we  were  going,"  says 
LTC  Thompson. 

WOSC  students  are  now 
given  227  hours  of  management  in- 
struction in  such  subjects  as  lead-  - 
ership,  financial  management,  per-  ^ 

sonnel,  maintenance  and  records, 
and  supply. 

They  receive  33  hours  of  ] 

contemporary  subjects,  82  hours  of  i 

communicative  arts,  8 hours  of  I 

military  justice  and  administrative  , 

law,  and  4 hours  of  physical  readi-  | 

ness  training.  j 

Military  arts  subjects  are 
covered  by  64  hours  of  strategy,  36 
hours  on  the  command  and  staff,  | 
22  hours  on  the  nuclear-biologi- 
cal-chemical environment,  27  j 

hours  of  combat  support  subjects  « 

and  27  hours  of  tactics.  | 

The  rest  of  the  656  hours  of  ^ 

academic  instruction  is  rounded  v 

out  with  a guest  speaker  program,  1 

course  critique,  classes  in  the 
medical  support  of  combat  opera- 
tions and  Air  Force  tactical  air 
operations  in  support  of  the  Army. 


Whether  it’s  learning 
from  one  another 
during  breaks,  in  the 
classroom  or  the 
physical  fitness 
center’s  Olympic 
swimming  pooi, 
warrant  officers  rate 
such  feilowship  as 
one  of  the  high 
points  of  the  senior 
course  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  The 
course  is  considered 
“the  capstone  of 
military  education 
for  warrant  officer 
career 
deveiopment.’’ 


One  hundred  hours  of  elec- 
tive studies  are  also  included. 
These  elective  courses  can  be  ei- 
ther college  credit  courses,  service 
school  correspondence  courses  or 
a combination  of  both. 

SOLDIERS  talked  to  a 
number  of  warrant  officers  who  are 
either  attending  the  course  or  were 
recent  graduates.  Most  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  program. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  4 
John  M.  Yates,  in  his  second  week 
of  the  course,  was  impressed  with 
the  2 days  of  in-processing  his  class 
had  gone  through. 

“There  were  about  three  or 
four  briefings  where  the  audience 
spontaneously  applauded  either  the 
officer  who  was  briefing  or  the  in- 
formation he  was  passing  out.  One 
of  those  speakers  was  the  chaplain. 
Captain  Robert  Floyd,  the  com- 
pany commander  was  another.” 
The  63d  Company’s  mission 
is  the  administrative  support  of  the 
warrant  officer  student.  But  CPT 
Floyd,  and  his  executive  officer, 
CW4  Larry  Johnson,  put  their  em- 
phasis on  the  word  support. 
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lems,  arrange  for  quarters  and  set 
up  social  functions.  They  find 
translators  to  accompany  foreign- 
born  wives  who  don’t  speak  Eng- 
lish. On  occasion  they’ve  even 
provided  a baby-sitter  to  care  for 
a student’s  children  while  he  visit- 
ed his  wife  in  the  hospital. 

“Our  sole  responsibility,” 
says  CPT  Floyd,  “is  to  take  every- 
thing off  their  minds — all  the  prob- 
lems and  headaches — so  when  they 
walk  into  the  classroom,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  absorb  the  instruc- 
tion.” 

Although  CW4  Yates  thinks 
the  course  is  what  every  warrant 
officer  needs,  he  says  a few  of  his 
classmates  are  reserving  judgment. 
They  don’t  understand  how  some 
of  the  subjects  pertain  to  them. 

“These  are  guys  who  have 
been  stuck  at  the  unit  level  for  their 
entire  careers.  They  don’t  have  any 
feeling  for  going  into  higher  level 
operations,”  he  says. 

“Those  warrant  officers 
who  have  served  at  the  interme- 
diate or  higher  command  levels  are 
pretty  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
this  course.” 

One  such  warrant  officer  is 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  4 Mike 
Soule.  He  traveled  from  the  3d  Ar- 
mored Division  in  Germany  to  at- 
tend the  school. 

“I’m  proud  to  have  been 
selected  to  come  here.  It’s  quite  a 
challenge  because  it’s  the  first  time 
I’ve  been  to  school  since  1958. 
Getting  back  into  books  again  is  a 
little  difficult.” 

He  says  the  extempo- 
raneous speaking  exercises  have 
been  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  course  so  far. 

“We  had  to  give  two  5-min- 
ute speeches — one  about  ourselves 
and  one  about  a subject  drawn 
from  a box.  This  really  brought  our 
class  together.  We  found  out  who 
everyone  was  and  what  they  did.” 

CW4  Soule  feels  it  would 
be  a waste  of  time  and  money  if 
he  were  sent  back  to  a small  unit 
after  completing  the  course.  “I’ve 
geared  myself  up  for  something 
bigger  and  better.  I hope  I get  into 
something  like  that.” 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  3 


Thomas  W.  Pettit  is  not  only  a 
graduate  of  the  course  but  was 
chosen  to  stay  on  as  an  instructor. 
He  liked  the  course  because  it  was 
branch  immaterial. 

“We  had  13  of  the  14 
branches  attending.  .After  spending 
the  last  10  years  in  aviation  I was 
sort  of  channeled  in  that  field.  I 
knew,  of  course,  there  were  other 
warrants  in  the  Army,  but  1 didn’t 
really  know  much  about  them. 

“At  the  senior  course  1 was 
able  to  associate  more  closely  with 
other  warrants,  get  to  know  their 
jobs  and  their  problems.  I really 
enjoyed  that.” 

Several  of  the  graduates  of 
the  last  WOSC  were  accepted  into 
the  Army’s  degree  completion  pro- 
gram and  stayed  on  at  Fort  Rucker 
to  attend  Troy  State  University. 

“This  is  the  first  post  I’ve 
been  where  there  are  so  many  op- 
portunities to  go  to  school,”  says 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  3 Lloyd 
Pickering.  “The  aviators  who 
come  here  regularly,  should  all 
have  master’s  degrees.  I’m  glad  I 
came.  Not  only  did  I get  through 
the  course;  I’m  also  getting  my  de- 
gree.” 

Another  warrant  who  agrees 
with  Mr.  Pickering  is  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  4 Paul  Hendricks. 
“The  idea  of  having  an  elective 
program  during  the  course  is  fan- 
tastic— absolutely  great.  It  enabled 
me  to  complete  my  academic  work 
so  that  I’ll  walk  out  of  here  with 
a Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  de- 
gree.” 

There  also  were  a number  of 
gripes  about  the  course.  Some 
warrant  officers  thought  the  course 
would  have  been  more  beneficial  if 
they  had  attended  earlier. 

Overall  the  warrant  officers 
SOLDIERS  talked  with  were  highly 
satisfied  with  the  course.  Perhaps 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  4 John  Lin- 
derman  sums  it  up  best: 

“The  first  motivating  exam 
will  show  each  and  every  warrant 
officer  how  ignorant  he  is — and  I’m 
not  trying  to  be  facetious.  It’s  pro- 
gressive learning.  The  standards 
are  high  and  I predict  that  within 
the  next  3 years  this  probably  will 
be  the  best  service  school  in  the 
U.S.  Army.”  A 


Story  and  photos  by  SSG  Zack  Richards 


SITTING  in  the  open  field  the  wicker  basket  isn’t  too 
impressive  at  first  glance.  Then  people  start  scurrying 
around  it.  They  remove  the  cover,  take  out  all  sorts 
of  odd-shaped  implements  and  spread  a long,  multi- 
colored mass  of  cloth  on  the  ground.  The  workers 
flap  the  end  wildly  as  though  they’re  shaking  a rug. 

A man  approaches  with  a large  propane  torch, 
and  the  “thing”  begins  to  inflate.  What  was  moments 
ago  a simple  wicker  basket  emerges  as  a massive 
colorful  balloon. 

Praised  by  Jules  Verne  as  one  of  the  contriv- 
ances used  by  Phileas  T.  Phogg  in  his  epic  journey 
“Around  the  World  in  80  Days,”  the  hot-air  balloon 
has  been  around  for  many  years.  But  since  the  1950s 
there  has  been  a revival  of  interest  in  ballooning. 
Hot-air  ballooning  is  still  understood  and  enjoyed  by 
only  a small  group  of  enthusiasts.  There  are  about 
350  of  the  craft  in  the  United  States.  Average  cost 
is  $7,000  for  the  craft  and  supporting  equipment. 

In  terms  of  accident  records,  balloons  are  sta- 
tistically safe  but  there  are  dangers.  “The  greatest 
danger  to  ballooning  is  power  lines”  says  John  King, 
a Northern  Virginia  balloonist.  “We  have  altitude 
control,  but  the  reaction  time  of  the  balloon  is  slow. 
After  applying  heat  it  can  take  the  craft  as  long  as 
12  seconds  to  react.  Sometimes  this  just  isn’t  enough 
to  save  it  from  a tree  or  power  line.” 

Altitude  can  be  controlled  by  using  the  propane 
burners,  but  direction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  breezes. 
While  he  can’t  control  the  wind,  an  experienced  pilot 
has  a pretty  good  idea  of  where  he’s  going.  Wind 
currents  travel  in  different  directions  at  various  alti- 


tudes. By  careful  study  of  this,  plus  the  wind  reaction 
to  different  terrain  features,  the  pilot  can  plot  a course 
fairly  accurately. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  wind  makes  it  necessary 
for  a chase  crew  to  follow  the  balloon  on  long  flights. 
It  also  compounds  the  risk  of  landing  in  a tree  top 
or  an  unfriendly  farmer’s  field. 

Balloons  were  the  first  craft  in  which  man 
achieved  sustained  flight.  Two  French  brothers, 
Etienne  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful balloon  experiment  about  1782  when  they 
discovered  that  a balloon  40  feet  in  diameter  would 
lift  a man  when  the  air  inside  was  warmed. 

Following  these  early  experiments,  hydrogen 
was  discovered  to  be  an  excellent  lifting  gas,  but  its 
highly  flammable  properties  caused  many  accidents. 
Helium  proved  to  be  much  safer  and  is  the  type  gas 
now  used. 

Gas-ballooning  for  sport  was  never  popular 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  gas  and  the  effort  neces- 
sary for  inflation.  A crew  of  12  could  be  kept  busy 
for  several  hours  attending  to  one  take-off. 

Then  in  the  late  1950s  a hot-air  balloon  was 
marketed  that  brought  renewed  interest  in  the  sport. 
Heat  is  provided  by  propane  burners  attached  to  a 
platform  over  the  pilot’s  head.  Propane  heat  is  both 
efficient  and  economical.  Propane  for  a flight  costs 
about  $8 — the  price  of  a 40-pound  tank  refill. 

Balloons  come  in  two  basic  designs.  The  “rip- 
ping” balloon  has  an  opening  at  the  top  that  can  be 
opened  by  pulling  a cord  to  vent  the  warm  air.  The 
“dumping”  balloon  has  no  opening  at  the  top.  It  is 
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Airborne,  the  balloon’s  wicker  basket 
carries  passengers,  far  right.  On  the 
ground,  right,  it  carries  all  the  tools 
necessary  to  inflate  the  balloon, 
below. 


deflated  by  inverting  the  balloon  with  an  attached  line 
after  the  balloon  is  released  from  the  gondola. 

Pilot  skills  can  be  tested  in  many  ways.  In  a 
hare  and  hounds  race,  one  balloon — the  hare — flies 
for  a certain  period  of  time  and  puts  down.  The 
competitors — the  hounds — pursue.  The  winner  is  the 
balloon  that  lands  nearest  the  hare.  In  the  spot-landing 
contest,  a site  is  chosen  down-wind  and  the  competi- 
tors attempt  to  land  as  close  to  the  target  spot  as 
possible.  Cross-country  events  are  won  by  the  con- 
testant who  flies  the  farthest  distance  in  a prescribed 
period  of  time.  To  help  speed  his  flight  the  balloonist 
tries  to  choose  the  altitude  with  strongest  wind  cur- 
rents. 

Whether  flying  for  fun  or  taking  part  in  compe- 
tition, balloons  may  not  provide  the  bustle  and  roar 
of  “the  daring  young  men  in  their  flying  machines.” 
But  they  have  color  and  their  own  brand  of  excite- 
ment— the  sensation  of  lifting  quietly  into  the  sky  and 
sailing  away  to  wherever  the  breezes  may  lead. 


Direction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  breezes,  but 
altitude  can  be  controlled  by  propane  burners, 
above.  (Photo  by  MAJ  John  D.  Anderson) 
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A JOINT-SERVICE  test  now  un- 
derway is  separating  fact  from  fic- 
tion about  the  value  of  balloons  to 
the  military. 

In  the  late  1700s  pioneer 
balloonist  Andre  Gioud  de  Villette 
noted  that  balloons  could  be  used 
as  aerial  observation  posts.  Joseph 
Montgolfier  said  that  balloons 
could  be  used  to  re-supply  besieged 
towns.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
great  American  statesman,  sug- 
gested that  balloons  could  be  used 
to  transport  men  behind  enemy 
lines  and  do  a great  deal  of  damage 
before  the  enemy  could  react. 

In  1794,  during  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  bal- 
loons were  first  used  in  combat  as 
observation  posts.  The  Austrians 
were  infuriated  by  this  practice  and 
executed  captured  balloonists  as 
spies.  But  in  1849,  the  Austrians 
found  it  advantageous  to  bomb 
Venice  from  balloons. 

Balloons  and  dirigibles  (a 
powered  balloon  with  an  internal 
frame)  were  used  extensively  by 
armies  until  World  War  II.  By  this 
time  the  airplane  had  replaced  the 
balloon  as  a tactical  aircraft  and. 


with  the  exception  of  scientific 
study,  the  balloon  largely  disap- 
peared from  military  arsenals. 

Now  the  balloon  may  be 
making  a comeback.  Tests  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  at  Fort 
Story,  Va.,  are  determining 
whether  a balloon  can  help  move 
supplies  from  ship  to  shore  serving 
either  as  an  aerial  crane  or  as  an 
aerial  tramway.  When  operated  as 
a crane,  the  balloon  will  lift  stand- 
ard military  cargo  containers  from 
the  container  ship  into  small  craft 
for  movement  to  shore.  As  an 
aerial  tramway  the  containers  move 
directly  from  ship  to  shore. 

The  balloon  is  controlled 
and  operated  by  self-propelled 
winch  vehicles.  Steel  cables  from 
each  winch  meet  at  the  base  of  the 
balloon  and  its  suspended  payload. 
Releasing  the  cable  from  one  winch 
and  pulling  in  the  other  causes  the 
balloon  to  move  back  and  forth 
along  a desired  path.  Operating  the 
cables  simultaneously  controls  the 
up-and-down  motion  of  the  balloon. 

“These  tests  will  help  de- 
termine how  balloons  react  to  the 


added  movement  present  in  ship- 
to-shore  operation.  We  want  to 
know  if  there  are  any  weaknesses 
present  over  water  that  aren't  ap- 
parent on  land,"  says  Captain  G. 
T.  Dyer,  USN,  test  director. 

“The  balloon  is  a rugged 
system.  It’s  been  used  in  Oregon 
for  logging  since  1968.“. 

These  balloons  carried  10- 
ton  loads  of  timber  up  to  distances 
of  1,500  feet  and  eliminated  costly 
road  construction  through  forest 
and  mountainous  terrain. 

“Now  that  the  shipping  in- 
dustry has  shifted  almost  entirely 
to  containerized  cargo,  we  need 
techniques  to  move  these  contain- 
ers from  ship  to  unimproved 
beaches  and  inadequate  port  facili- 
ties. The  high-lift  balloon  offers  the 
possibility  of  a safe,  effective  way 
to  do  this,”  says  CRT  Dyer. 

Compared  to  other  methods 
of  unloading  ships — by  shipboard 
crane,  barge-mounted  cranes  and 
helicopters — the  balloon  has  sev- 
eral apparent  advantages. 

“The  use  of  heavy-lift  bal- 
loons is  technically  and  opera- 
tionally attractive,”  says  CPT 
Dyer.  “Balloons  are  easily  inflated 
and  their  components  portable.” 

Simple, reliable  and  rugged, 
they  can  be  operated  in  remote 
areas  by  troops  without  a great  deal 
of  specialized  training.  They  can  be 
operated  in  winds  up  to  35  miles 
an  hour  and  they  have  survived 
winds  up  to  100  mph  when  tied 
down  in  a mooring  area. 

“Basic  balloon  technology 
has  been  available  for  many 
years,”  CPT  Dyer  says.  "The  bal- 
loon deserves  our  consideration  as 
an  alternative  to  other,  more  elab- 
orate techniques  of  off-loading 
containerships  in  areas  without 
port  facilities.”  A 
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SOLDIERS 


Scientific  field  experiments 
at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett 
use  M16s  with  barrel- 
fitted  laser 
transmitters. 


SHAPING 
TOMORROW'S  SOLDIER 


SP5  Ed  Aber 


REMEMBER  those  “good  guys  vs.  bad 
guys’’  sandlot  battles?  The  biggest  argu- 
ments were  always  over  who-zapped- 
whom  first.  Military  field  training  exercises 
(FTX)  faced  the  same  problems.  Since  the 
stakes  were  much  higher,  the  Army  added 
impartial  observers. 

Instead  of  each  other,  the  comba- 
tants now  had  a referee  on  whom  to  vent 
their  frustrations.  But  he  could  make  mis- 
takes, too.  And  human  errors  can  be  costly. 
Accurate  information  is  necessary  to  shape 
the  organization,  equipment  and  tactics  of 
the  Army  of  the  future. 

Sophisticated  modern  warfare  de- 
mands equally  sophisticated  research.  Re- 
moving human  error  without  eliminating 
the  all-important  human  element  may  seem 
contradictory,  but  it’s  not.  The  U.S.  Army 
Combat  Developments  Experimentation 


Command  (CDEC),  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  con- 
ducts scientific  field  experiments  which  re- 
move arbitrary  human  decisions  and  pro- 
vide insights  into  weapons  systems  and  hu- 
man performance  in  battlefield  conditions. 

Gathering  this  information  takes  a 
lot  of  room.  CDEC’s  field  laboratory  at 
Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif.,  is  well  suited 
for  active  research.  More  than  165,000 
acres  of  varied  terrain  can  be  adapted  to 
almost  any  military  exercise. 

Radio  stations,  computers  and 
laser-designating  equipment  are  electron- 
ically linked  to  simulate  actual  firing  and 
potential  hits.  Weapons  are  fitted  with  in- 
dividually coded  laser  projectors.  Targets 
have  similar  electronic  detectors. 

Taking  part  in  a field  experiment 
with  this  exotic  gear  can  make  you  feel  like 
an  astronaut  the  first  time  out. 
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Slip  on  the  infantry  direct-fire  simu- 
lator backpack  and  harness.  You’re  now 
equipped  with  a battery-powered  range 
measuring  and  data  distribution  device. 
You  also  have  a transmitter,  receiver,  logic 
module  and  four  laser  detector  targets. 

Buckle  on  the  helmet  and  you  get 
four  additional  laser  targets,  a radio  anten- 
na and  an  interior  alarm  to  indicate  whether 
you’ve  been  hit  or  just  wounded.  Then 
sling  a standard-issue  Ml 6 with  a barrel- 
fitted  laser  transmitter.  Plug  the  power  cord 
into  your  backpack  and  you’re  in  the  game. 

It’s  not  exactly  like  your  neighbor- 
hood penny  arcade  shooting  gallery  either. 
In  this  case,  the  ducks  fire  back,  and  if 
you’re  hit — ryou’re  out  of  action. 

The  way  it  works  is  simple  in  princi- 
ple, yet  complex  in  operation.  Let’s  say 
you’re  low-crawling  through  the  scrub 
brush.  You  spot  an  aggressor  and  fire  a 
burst.  The  recoil  action  from  the  blanks 
triggers  the  transmitter,  which  then  emits 
the  appropriate  number  of  laser  pulses 
bearing  your  own  ID  code. 

All  of  the  information  is  radioed  to 
the  central  computer.  Almosr  instantly  a 
decision  is  reached  and  then  relayed  to  the 
players.  Sometimes  a system  in  your  back- 
pack can  perform  the  same  operation  with- 
out consulting  the  main  computer. 

Let’s  say  you  missed  the  aggressor 
and  he  returns  the  fire  on  target.  If  you’ve 
been  hit,  a signal  in  your  helmet  tells  you 
you’re  out  of  action.  Your  weapon  is  auto- 
matically turned  off,  too,  so  even  if  you 
keep  on  playing,  your  actions  won’t  count. 

CDEC  is  into  more  than  war  games, 
though.  Agencies  such  as  the  Armor  and 
Aviation  Schools  and  the  Infantry  Board 
request  tests  of  new  items  before  making 
final  decisions. 

The  2,000  military  personnel  and  ci- 
vilian scientists  combine  their  expertise  to 
show  how  new  equipment  will  work  in  any 
number  of  situations. 

"We  don’t  provide  clear-cut  yes-  or- 
no  answers,”  says  Captain  Dennis  Kramp, 
CDEC  information  officer.  "Instead  we 
deliver  a data/report  package  that  contains 
both  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
what  we’re  testing.  We  tell  them  where  it 
fails  to  perform  and  where  it  succeeds.  This 
way  the  requesting  agency  has  balanced 
information  to  evaluate  before  making  any 
decisions.” 

An  important  fringe  benefit  is  the 
observations  and  military  judgments  re- 
corded by  players  and  controllers  during 
field  exercises.  Erequently  these  generate 


new  ideas  having  important  training  and 
doctrine  implications  which  are  forwarded 
to  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand for  review,  evaluation  and  forward- 
ing to  those  agencies/services  affected 
most. 

Setting  up  an  experiment  is  a highly 
detailed  procedure.  It  can  often  take  as 
much  as  6 months  of  preparation.  Plans  for 
the  experimentation  play  are  often  charted 
in  milliseconds.  Gathering  data  this  way  is 
much  more  precise  than  using  live  fire 
under  actual  battlefield  conditions. 

Eifty  "players”  move  like  life-size 
chess  pieces  on  a large  electron- 
ically-monitored board.  The  situation  is 
polled  10  times  a second  and  updated  every 
half-second.  The  location  of  the  players, 
fire  direction,  range,  number  of  rounds 
fired  and  positive  identification  of  each 
simulated  round  are  recorded. 

All  these  factors  are  evaluated  to 
arrive  at  a "probability  of  kill”  factor.  On 
a tank,  for  example,  up  to  ten  laser  sensors 
record  where  a hit  occurs  and  how  severe 
the  damage  would  have  been. 

Interpreting  such  data  is  the  job  of 
CDEC’s  Operations  and  Research  Systems 
analysts.  Their  report  is  then  sent  back  to 
the  original  requestor. 

The  main  core  computer  used  to  as- 
sist these  scientists  can  absorb  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bits  of  information.  Twelve 
mini-computers  increase  this  capability 
even  more.  Data  can  be  stored  on  80-col- 
umn punch  cards  or  400,000  cards  can  be 
imprinted  on  a single  2,400-foot  reel  of 
magnetic  tape.  The  computer  is  able  to 
"read”  or  "write”  up  to  800  bits  of  infor- 
mation per  inch  on  seven  tape  reels. 

This  data  would  be  useless  without 
accurately  matching  space  and  time  rela- 
tionships. Timing  signals  from  station 
WWV,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  allow  less  than 
one-thousandth  of  a second  drift  in  a 24- 
hour  period. 

All  recordings  are  registered  with 
timing  marks  so  information  can  be  re- 
created for  future  analysis  exactly  as  it 
occurred.  Although  it’s  possible  to  break 
the  time  down  to  millionths  of  a second, 
it  usually  isn’t  necessary.  Analyzing 
marching  that  closely  would  show  nothing 
more  than  muscle  twitches.  But  tests  in- 
volving slow  and  high-speed  aircraft  re- 
quire exact  relationships  between  the  bat- 
tlefield situation  and  the  aircraft. 

By  meticulous  studies  of  this  type, 
CDEC  is  helping  to  shape  the  Army  of  the 
future — today.  A 
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IN  EARLY  1975  General  John  R. 
Deane,  Jr.,  took  command  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command — now 
designated  Army  Materiel  Devel- 
opment and  Readiness  Command 
(DARCOM) — headquartered  in 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Employees  of  that  far-rang- 
ing agency  realized  they  had  a 
rather  remarkable  officer  in  com- 
mand— a man  with  extensive  expe- 
rience in  both  troop  command  and 
research  and  development. 

Three  years  after  being 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1942 
at  the  age  of  23,  GEN  Deane  had 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  was  a battalion  commander 
in  the  415th  Infantry,  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  during  World  War  II. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general,  he  had 
held  key  research  and  development 
positions  with  both  the  Department 
of  Army  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. He  also  had  commanded 
the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


Soon  after  being  selected  to 
head  the  vast  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand, he  began  a reorganization 
that  would  bring  about  a “new  way 
of  doing  businesss.”  Signifying  the 
change,  AMC  was  redesignated  the 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development 
and  Readiness  Command. 

SOLDIERS  talked  with  GEN 
Deane  about  the  reorganization  and 
how  it  will  affect  the  soldier  in  the 
field. 

Why  was  the  name  of  the  command 
changed? 

We  wanted  to  change  our 
philosophy  of  how  we  do  business, 
and  also  change  the  attitude  of  the 
people  in  the  command.  We  want- 
ed to  emphasize  that  readiness  is 
a part  of  our  business. 

We  have  a very  definite  re- 
sponsibility for  the  combat  readi- 
ness of  the  Army  so  we  have  to 
get  out  and  do  something  about  it. 
The  renaming  of  the  command  was 
designed  to  point  out  this  philoso- 
phy— to  indicate  there  is  change 
going  on  now,  change  that  will 
continue  to  go  on.  We’re  not  going 
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to  do  business  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

You  say  that  DARCOM  is  an  equal 
partner  in  combat  readiness.  What 
do  you  mean  by  this? 

Combat  readiness,  as  I see 
it,  consists  of  several  elements. 
One  element  is  training — a U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand (TRADOC)  responsibility,  as 
far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  a 
U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM)  or  other  major  com- 
mands, as  far  as  units  are  con- 
cerned. TRADOC  also  develops 
doctrine  and  tactics,  which  are 
other  elements  of  readiness. 

Then  there’s  the  responsi- 
bility of  designing  and  supporting 
the  materiel  so  it  operates  in  the 
field.  A soldier  whose  rifle  doesn’t 
shoot  isn’t  a very  effective  soldier. 

That’s  our  business — to 
make  sure  those  things  work,  to 
design  them  so  they’ll  work,  to  get 
the  repair  parts  out  so  the  people 
can  repair  them.  If  we  don’t,  the 
Army  can’t  operate  in  the  field.  If 
each  of  the  commands  I have  men- 
tioned, including  DARCOM,  does 
not  carry  out  its  responsibility,  the 
Army  simply  cannot  do  its  job. 
Therefore,  1 say  we  are  all 
partners,  equal  partners  in  combat 
readiness. 

What  was  the  Army  Materiel  Ac- 
quisition Review  Committee 
(AMARC)?  Who  were  they  and  why 
were  they  called  in? 

There  was  a lot  of  criticism 
of  how  we  acquired  new  ma- 
teriel— from  research  and  develop- 
ment on  through  to  the  way  we 
actually  procured  it.  Our  leading 
critic  was  the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Schlesinger. 

So  we  called  together  a 
group  of  people,  most  of  whom 
were  high-level  businessmen  with 
a variety  of  backgrounds  in  re- 
search, development,  testing  and 
production.  We  had  them  look  at 
our  total  acquisition  process  from 
concepts  on  through  development. 
They  made  recommendations  as  to 
how  we  could  be  more  efficient. 
Most  of  them  made  sense  to  us,  so 
we  adopted  them. 

You  stated  in  a recent  interview  that 
the  majority  of  71  recommendations 


were  implemented.  Was  DARCOM 
(AMC  at  the  time)  doing  that  much 
wrong? 

I wouldn’t  necessarily  say 
we  were  doing  things  wrong.  Ob- 
viously, some  things  weren’t  being 
done  well.  Others  were  being  done 
poorly  but  these  people  looked  at 
us  and  said,  “We  think  you  could 
do  it  better  if  you  did  it  this  way.’’ 

The  major  emphasis  by 
those  people  was  on  the  way  we 
were  organized.  Our  commodity 
commands  had  the  responsibility 
for  materiel  readiness  in  the  field, 
plus  research  and  development. 

The  materiel  readiness 
problem  was  a current  day-to-day 
problem,  with  field  commanders 
screaming,  “My  tank  doesn’t 
work.  We  need  repair  parts!’’  The 
top  managers  of  the  commodity 
commands  were  placing  much  of 
their  emphasis  on  materiel  readi- 
ness. They  weren’t  playing  equiva- 
lent attention  to  research  and  de- 
velopment (R&D). 

It  was  the  finding  of  the 
committee  that  R&D  wasn’t  getting 
the  emphasis  it  needed  and  should 
therefore  be  separated  from  ma- 
teriel readiness. 

DARCOM  has  some  124,000  em- 
ployees including  a headquarters  of 
more  than  1,500.  Why  is  such  a 
large  number  of  employees  needed? 

Because  of  the  amount  of 
business  we  do.  Take  a look  at 
Sears  Roebuck.  They  handle  about 
60,000  items.  We  handle  about 
300,000.  If  you  look  at  our  assets 
we’re  bigger  than  any  of  Fortune's 
top  500  corporations.  If  you  look 
at  cash  flow,  we’re  in  the  top  ten 
or  so. 

DARCOM’s  a big  organiza- 
tion, spread  over  a lot  of  places. 
Take  tank  operations,  for  instance. 
Chrysler  builds  tanks  for  us  by  as- 
sembling them  from  new  parts.  But 
we  have  a place  that  does  twice  the 
job  that  Chrysler  does.  Our  people 
at  the  Anniston  Army  Depot  in 
Alabama  take  old  beat  up  tanks, 
tear  them  apart  and  then  rebuild 
them.  It’s  a bigger  operation  than 
at  Chrysler  plus  Anniston  does  it 
on  several  different  vehicles.  (See 
“Better  than  New,’’  November  ’75 
SOLDIERS.)  We  also  rebuild  all  our 


helicopters.  It  takes  a lot  of  people 
to  do  everything  we  do. 

Over  the  past  33  years  you’ve  held 
battalion,  battle  group,  brigade  and 
division  command.  You’ve  also  held 
key  R&D  assignments.  Do  you  think 
of  yourself  as  a troop  commander 
in  the  key  R&D  position  or  an  R&D 
man  with  troop  experience? 

If  you  had  asked  me  this 
question  some  time  ago.  I’d  proba- 
bly have  said  I was  a troop  com- 
mander with  R&D  experience.  But 
now,  I don’t  command  troops  in 
the  sense  a division  commander 
does.  As  is  the  case  for  all  of  the 
top  commanders  in  the  Army, 


“We  have  a very  definite 
responsibility  for  the 
combat 


readiness 


of  the  Army.  . . 


we’re  more  in  the  general  manage- 
ment business.  It  doesn’t  really 
matter  whether  you’re  managing 
training,  R&D  or  whatever.  1 hap- 
pen to  have  an  R&D  background. 

Our  major  emphasis  here  is 
finding  out  what  the  soldier  in  the 
field  needs,  what’s  wrong  with  the 
equipment  we  put  out  there  and 
getting  it  improved  so  he's  capable 
of  fighting.  Having  been  a company 
and  battalion  commander,  1 think 
I have  some  appreciation  for  what 
the  tactical  soldier  faces. 

Your  goal  is  a smaller,  harder  hit- 
ting headquarters.  Can  a military 
organization,  not  profit-oriented. 


really  function  under  decentralized 
corporate-type  management? 

I believe  it  can.  I don’t  want 
a lot  of  decisions  made  at  this 
headquarters  which  should  be 
made  by  the  commands  in  the  field. 

Corporations  don't  make 
decisions.  A major  corporation 
might  give  one  of  its  subordinate 
companies  a mission  to  perform. 
It's  up  to  the  president  of  that 
company  to  perform  that  mission. 

I want  to  give  a mission  to 
these  major  generals  who  head  my 
major  commands  and  then  expect 
them  to  perform  it.  That’s  what  I 
mean  by  the  corporate  type.  A guy 


I 


who  gets  to  be  a general  ought  to 
be  able  to  function  pretty  well. 
That’s  what  I want  them  to  do. 

To  many  soldiers  your  command 
appears  to  be  technically  oriented 
and  far  removed  from  their  every- 
day activities.  How  does  DARCOM 
affect  the  soldier  in  doing  his  job? 

We  have  a lot  of  field  main- 
tenance technicians.  We  also  have 
logistics  assistance  officers  out 
there  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
soldier’s  problems  are.  When  they 
find  problems  we  correct  them. 
That  means  the  soldier’s  equip- 
ment is  operating  better. 

For  example,  6 or  8 months 


ago  I received  a comment  from  the 
commander  of  a unit  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.  He  said  the  clothing  used  by 
his  armored  cavalry  unit  was  just 
too  hot  when  worn  in  the  desert  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  too  cold 
at  night.  (See  “Desert  Lab,’’  May 
'76  SOLDIERS.) 

I sent  some  clothing  experts 
down  there  and  told  them  I didn’t 
want  them  to  go  out  there  and  just 
visit  with  the  troops  during  supper 
time.  I didn’t  want  them  to  come 
back  to  the  base  camp  at  night,  but 
to  stay  out  in  the  field  for  a week. 
Then  they’ll  get  some  appreciation 
for  what  these  soldiers  face. 

1 don’t  know  if  we  can  solve 
that  problem,  but  at  least  the  ex- 
perts will  get  a better  feel  for  the 
kind  of  clothing  to  develop. 

Along  that  same  line,  is  there  any 
kind  of  suggestion  program  that 
allows  soldiers  to  recommend  modi- 
fications to  existing  equipment  or 
ideas  for  new  equipment? 

We  have  an  Equipment  Im- 
provement Report  (EIR).  The  sol- 
dier can  write  in  and  say  something 
like,  “If  the  magazine  had  40  bul- 
lets instead  of  20  it  wouldn’t  be 
much  bigger,  but  it  would  be  more 
effective  ...”  and  give  us  some 
ideas  on  how  to  do  it.  We  look  at 
these  reports,  evaluate  them  and 
then  send  an  answer  back. 

I don’t  think  the  answers  we 
give  these  soldiers  have  always 
been  very  good.  So  we’ve  tight- 
ened up.  They  don’t  just  get  a “bed 
bug”  letter  back;  they  get  a pretty 
solid  answer.  Because  the  people 
who  write  the  answers  know  I’m 
checking  them  in  the  field. 

I also  want  to  look  into  the 
possible  simplification  of  the  form 
so  the  average  soldier  doesn’t  have 
to  know  a lot  of  technical  data  to 
fill  it  out.  If  we  change  the  form 
maybe  we’ll  get  some  new  and 
better  ideas  from  the  field. 

You’re  on  the  road  a great  deal. 
Why  do  you  spend  so  much  time  at 
subordinate  elements  of  DARCOM 
and  line  outfits? 

I want  to  find  out  how  we 
are  supporting  the  soldier  in  the 
field.  The  only  way  I can  find  out 
is  to  go  out  and  check — to  talk  to 
people. 


Then,  too,  they’ve  got 
problems.  By  going  to  them  I can 
see  the  problem  first-hand  and  do 
something  about  it.  If  I see  they’re 
not  doing  something  efficiently  I 
can  suggest  changes  that  might  im- 
prove their  operation.  Or,  if 
they’re  doing  something  that  I 
think  should  be  done  elsewhere 
within  the  command — or  not  at  all 
because  it’s  not  worth  the 
money — 1 can  make  those  changes. 
It’s  like  commanding  a regiment.  If 
you  don’t  get  out  and  see  what  the 
troops  are  doing,  you  won’t  have 
a very  good  operating  organization. 
Would  you  explain  the  general  areas 
of  responsibility  of  your  two  major 
subordinate  commands — R&D  and 
Materiel  Readiness? 

Eirst  I’d  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  don’t  have  two  subordinate 
commands.  There’s  only  one  com- 
mand and  that’s  DARCOM. 

When  you  get  down  to  the 
level  below  DARCOM,  we’re  now 
in  the  process  of  splitting  what 
used  to  be  single  commands,  like 
Missile  Command. 

As  a result  of  the  AMARC 
recommendations  there  will  be  the 
Missile  Materiel  Readiness  Com- 
mand on  one  hand  and  the  Missile 
Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand on  the  other. 

But  at  this  level  there’s  one 
command.  I have  two  deputies. 
Lieutenant  General  Eugene  D’Am- 
brosio  looks  at  materiel  readiness 
and  Lieutenant  General  George 
Sammet  focuses  on  materiel  devel- 
opment. However,  they’re  not  two 
separate  commands. 

How  do  you  find  out  what  our  units 
in  the  field  need? 

Fundamentally  their  re- 
quirements are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand. TRADOC’s  supposed  to  say 
what’s  required  in  terms  of  ma- 
teriel. 

But  it’s  not  quite  as  simple 
as  that.  If  we  see  an  opportu- 
nity— because  of  our  knowledge  of 
what’s  happening  in  the  technical 
field — to  build  a better  truck,  tank 
or  rifle,  we  go  to  TRADOC  and  tell 
them  we  could  make  a better  rifle. 
They  look  at  how  much  better  it 
could  be  and  if  it’s  worth  develop- 


ing.  If  it  is  then  they  write  a re- 
quirement for  it  and  send  it  to  us 
saying,  “Yes,  we  want  that.”  It's 
a process  that  goes  back  and  forth 
between  TRADOC  and  DARCOM. 
Are  the  Army  materiel  systems  be- 
coming too  technologically  sophisti- 
cated for  the  soldier  users? 

I don’t  think  they  are,  al- 
though there  are  always  exceptions 
to  every  statement.  Take  the  turret 
on  the  Sheridan  vehicle,  for  exam- 
ple. It’s  very  complicated  and 
we’ve  had  trouble  training  turret 
mechanics  to  keep  it  running. 

On  the  other  hand,  we’ve 
tried  to  reduce  the  amount  of 


We’re  looking  at  both.  Any 
new  development  will  probably  not 
be  fielded  in  less  than  7 years  and 
more  likely  8 to  10  years.  The  ad- 
vance attack  helicopter  won’t  be 
fielded  until  the  end  of  this  decade. 

On  the  other  hand,  we’re 
working  on  product  improvements, 
either  to  make  things  v.  e already 
have  work  better,  or  to  give  them 
new  capabilities.  An  example  of 
that  is  the  M60  tank. 

We  went  from  the  M60  to 
the  M60-A3  with  the  new  stabiliza- 
tion fire  control  system  and  range- 
finders. We’ve  increased  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  “Hueys.’’  We  started 


“We’re  not  going 
to  do  business 
as  we  have 
in  the  past.  . 


training  required  by  having  devices 
such  as  digital  computers  do  the 
thinking  for  the  soldier.  When  a 
gunner  aims  his  tank  gun,  a digital 
computer  computes  where  the  gun 
ought  to  be  pointed,  what  kind  of 
ammunition  it  should  have,  what 
the  elevation  should  be,  etc.  The 
soldier  doesn’t  have  to  figure  all 
that  out.  With  that  kind  of  device 
we’re  able  to  reduce  training  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  manpower 
required  for  training. 

From  an  R&D  standpoint,  are  we 
looking  at  what  an  Army  of  the 
1980s  will  need,  or  making  what  we 
have  on  hand  work  in  the  70s? 


out  with  the  A models,  then  went 
to  the  B,  D and  H models.  Now 
we’re  upgrading  power  packages. 

I understand  the  Air  Force  has  a 
“fly  before  you  buy”  philosophy  for 
future  aircraft  procurement.  Does 
DARCOM  have  a similar  approach? 

The  “fly  before  you  buy’’  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Air  Force.  It 
was  a phrase  coined  by  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard.  It  simply  means  to 
be  sure  your  development  is  com- 
plete and  the  system  works  before 
you  start  buying  it.  Sure,  we  do. 
Couldn’t  we  save  money  by  acceler- 
ating our  procurement  process  once 


contracts  are  awarded?  , 

Yes,  if  you  had  all  the  I 
money  you  wanted,  then  certainly  "i 
anything  that  you  need  that  in- 
dustry is  capable  of  producing  ^ 

would  be  cheaper  to  buy  this  year 
than  next. 

The  problem  has  been  that 
we  don’t  have  all  the  money  we 
would  like  or  else  industry  can't  | 

produce  what  we  need  quickl>  . 

enough. 

We’re  short  of  tanks  and  are 
trying  to  increase  the  production 
by  500  percent.  But  even  then  it’s 
going  to  take  a long  time  to  get  all 
the  tanks  we  need. 

Sometimes  it’s  a case  of  not 
having  the  money.  Sometimes  it’s  S 
a case  of  industry  just  not  being 
able  to  produce  faster.  But  if  I 
everything  was  available  and  you 
had  the  money  it  would  be  a lot 
cheaper  to  buy  this  year  than  some  < 
this  year,  next  year  and  the  next.  ' 
What  is  Project  Hand-off? 

It’s  something  like  the  war- 
ranty you  get  on  your  car.  If 
something  breaks  within  the  first  90 
days  you  go  back  to  your  dealer 
who  replaces  the  part.  We  do  the  ' 
same  thing.  j 

An  example  is  the  M60A2  I 
tank  that  is  just  being  introduced  i j 
in  Europe.  We  put  a team  over  j 
there  from  the  project  manager’s 
office.  They  deprocess  those  tanks 
when  they  arrive  in  Europe,  test 
them  to  make  sure  they  run  and 
then  turn  them  over  to  the  unit. 

The  unit  runs  them  around 
in  their  training  area  for  about  a 
month  and  those  things  that  break 
down  we  fix.  We  make  sure  these 
tanks  are  shaken  down  and  are 
ready  to  go  by  the  time  the  troops 
take  possession. 

It’s  been  very  well  accepted 
in  the  field  and  it’s  done  something 
for  us.  It  costs  us  more  money  than 
it  used  to,  because  the  guy  in  the 
field  used  to  pay  for  repair  parts. 

But  now  he’s  happy,  he  has  more 
confidence  in  the  equipment  and 
it’s  established  a better  relationship 
between  our  command  and  theirs. 

Project  Hand-off  also  gives 
our  people  the  feeling  that  we  are 
responsible  for  materiel  readiness. 

And  that’s  what  I want.  A 


1.  An  Arkansas  fort  that  helped  resettle  50,800  Indochinese. 

2.  The  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  has  set  up  shop  within  Its  moat 

3.  Home  base  of  First  U.S.  Army. 

4.  Picturesque  fort  of  our  island  state. 

5.  You'll  find  the  engineers  here. 

6.  U.S.  Army  Transportation  Center  is  located  here. 

7.  Home  of  the  Defense  Information  School. 
8.  Home  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School. 

A New  Jersey  fort — one  of  the  Army's  largest  World  War  1 training  centers. 

10.  "Home  of  Armor.  " 

11.  Home  of  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  School. 

FAMOUS  FORTS 

Although  forts  are  a thing  of  the  past  in  this  day  of  automatic  famous  forts.  By  putting  the  right  names  in  their  proper  place, 

weapons  and  space  travel,  many  Army  activities  are  based  at  you’ll  get  the  name  of  a fort  that’s  really  jumping. 


SYMBO- LANGUAGE 


CHALLENGER’S  CORNER 


Sergeant  First  Class  George  D.  Colbert,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.  claims  the  highest  General-Technical 
(G-T)  score  in  the  Army.  He  thinks  the  monthly  Mindbenders  are  too  easy.  Consequently,  SFC 
Colbert  submits  the  following  problems  to  test  Soldiers  readers.  If  you  have  some  brain  teasers 
you'd  like  to  contribute,  write:  Mindbenders,  Soldiers  Magazine,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria 
Va.  22314, 

1,  At  7 one  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  begin  an  auto  trip  from  their  home  in  Ohio  to  their 
hunting  cabin  in  Pennsylvania  They  plan  to  stop  at  a restaurant  for  lunch.  After  several  hours 
of  driving,  Mrs.  Adams  asks  her  husband,  "How  far  have  we  traveled?"  He  glances  at  the  odometer 
and  replies,  "Half  as  far  as  the  distance  from  here  to  the  restaurant."  They  arrive  shortly  after 
11  a m.,  have  lunch  and  continue  on  their  way.  At  3 p.m.  Mrs.  Adams  asks,  "How  much  farther 
do  we  have  to  go?"  Mr.  Adams  says,  "We  have  traveled  exactly  200  miles  since  you  asked 
your  first  question,  and  we  have  half  as  far  to  go  as  the  distance  from  here  to  the  restaurant.  ” 
They  arrived  at  their  cabin  at  5 p.m.  How  many  miles  did  they  travel  from  home  to  cabin? 

2,  A truck  driver  wants  to  average  50  miles  per  hour  on  a run  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago. 
Because  of  heavy  traffic,  he  averages  only  25  mph  for  the  first  half  of  his  run.  What  average  speed 
must  he  maintain  during  the  second  half  of  his  run  to  average  50  mph  for  the  entire  run? 


An  officer  wearing  the  insignia  above  would 
be  working  in  what  field? 


TRIVIA  TIDBITS 

From  the  Pentagram  News,  Washington,  D.C. 


3.  An  executive  commutes  by  train  from  Scarsdale  to  Manhattan  each  day.  He  arrives  at  the  station 
each  evening  at  the  same  time,  his  wife  picks  him  up  and  drives  him  home.  Their  schedule  is 
such  that  the  wife  leaves  home  with  just  enough  time  to  reach  the  station  just  as  her  husband 
steps  off  the  train.  One  day  he  takes  an  earlier  train  and  arrives  at  the  station  an  hour  early.  Rather 
than  wait,  he  starts  to  walk  along  the  road  his  wife  always  takes.  She  leaves  home  at  the  usual 
time  and  picks  him  up  on  the  road.  They  arrive  home  20  minutes  earlier  than  usual.  How  many 
minutes  did  the  executive  walk? 


1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 


What  is  John  Wayne’s  real  name? 

What  was  The  Saint's  real  name? 

What  was  the  name  of  the  robot  on  "Get 
Smart"? 

Who  played  Kate  on  "The  Real  McCoys"? 
Who  played  the  title  role  in  "Colonel  March 
of  Scotland  Yard'"? 


4.  Two  racecar  drivers  were  tuning  up  their  cars  in  preparation  for  a race.  They  were  approached 
by  a very  rich  man  who  offered  the  following  wager:  They  were  to  race  five  laps  and  the  man 
whose  car  finished  /asf  would  be  awarded  $1,000.  They  got  in  their  cars  and  roared  away  from 
the  grid.  After  a couple  of  laps,  however,  the  cars  began  to  slow  to  a complete  stop.  Naturally, 
neither  man  wanted  to  finish  first!  They  got  out  of  their  cars  and  posed  their  problem  to  an  old 
mechanic  who  was  standing  nearby.  He  offered  a solution  that  would  allow  them  to  finish  the 
race  without  resorting  to  collusion  or  trickery.  They  immediately  jumped  into  the  cars  and  roared 
off  at  top  speed.  What  was  the  suggestion? 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


f@cus  on  people 


MARCHING  FOR  DIMES 

Members  of  the  2d  Battalion  (Ranger) , 75th  Infantry,  9th  In- 
fantry Division,  recently  took  a walk  for  fun  and  for  profit.  The  11 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  , soldiers  walked  20  miles  at  a group  rate  of  50 
cents  a mile.  The  $110  they  collected  was  donated  to  the  Tillicum, 
Wash.  , March  of  Dimes  Walkathon. 


TRAILING  THE  EAGLE 

Mark  Robinette,  15,  paints 
cartoon  characters  on  walls  of 
the  Camp  Walker  Nursery  School 
in  Taegu,  Korea,  as  a Boy  Scout 
Merit  Badge  project.  Mark  is  in 
Korea  with  his  parents , Ser- 
geant First  Class  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Robinette.  He  needs  a few 
more  merit  badges  to  become 
eligible  for  scouting' s highest 
rank — Eagle  Scout. 

Mark's  earning  credits  for 
the  cartoons  and  for  letting 
younger  scouts  assist  him  for 
credits  of  their  own  . 


DO-IT-YOURSELFERS 

Warrant  Officer  Joseph  E. 
Moreno,  Company  C,  159th 
Aviation  Battalion,  101st  Air- 
borne Division  (Air  Assault) , 
pilots  a helicopter  during  duty 
hours.  But  his  evenings  and 
weekends  are  devoted  to  build- 
ing an  aluminum  fixed-wing 
aircraft  that  will  fly  200  miles 
an  hour — greater  than  the 
cruising  speed  of  his  Chinook 
helicopter.  He  hopes  to  have 
it  flying  later  this  summer  . 

Another  Fort  Campbell , 

Ky . , soldier.  Staff  Sergeant 
Larry  C.  Boling,  is  building  a 
biplane. 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Brigadier  General  Emmet 
Paige  Jr.  became  the  first 
black  officer  promoted  to  gen- 
eral officer  rank  in  the  history 
of  the  Signal  Corps.  He  enter- 
ed the  Army  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  1947  and  was  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant  in  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  upon  graduation 
from  Officer  Candidate  School 
in  1952 . 

• Sergeant  First  Class  Willie 
A.  Jenkins  has  been  named  the 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
(USAREC)  Recruiter  of  the  Year. 
He's  assigned  to  the  Washington 
District  Recruiting  Command . 
Sergeants  First  Class  Thomas 
Hunter  and  James  Smith  and 
Staff  Sergeant  Wayne  Rusboldt — 
all  assigned  to  the  Phoenix  Dis- 
trict Recruiting  Command — 
received  USAREC  Sapphire  Re- 
cruiter Badges  for  excelling  in 
Quality  Incentive  Points  System 
(QIPS)  . Under  QIPS  , recruiters 
earn  additional  points  for  en- 
listing high  school  and  college 
graduates  and  persons  with 
special  skills  and  training. 


• Second  Lieutenant  Carol  A. 
O'Brien  received  an  18-month 
Army  Graduate  Fellowship  up- 
on graduation  from  Pennsylvan- 
ia State  University  last  month. 
The  fellowships  are  awarded  to 
the  top  5 percent  of  ROTC  grad- 
uates commissioned  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army . 


NO  HANDICAP 

Major  William  Spies,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  , lost  his  right 
foot  in  Vietnam.  But  he  recently 
completed  a 25-mile  march,  and 
scored  353  out  of  a possible  400 
points  in  an  advanced  PT  test. 


PART-TIME  PARSON 

Staff  Sergeant  Carl  Lacey  is 
a chaplain's  assistant . But  he 
becomes  a part-time  pastor 
when  his  duty  day  ends.  The 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  , soldier  has 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Elhi  Hill 
Baptist  Church,  Sumner,  Wash.  , 
since  last  August.  His  parish- 
ioners assist  with  the  church's 
day-to-day  operation. 


HOMECOMING 

Specialist  Four  Jose  Aguilar 
is  a native  of  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala.  When  an  earth- 
quake struck  Guatemala  in  Feb- 
ruary , he  was  on  duty  with  the 
7th  Signal  Brigade  in  Germany. 
Unable  to  learn  if  his  family  had 
survived,  he  took  a leave. 

While  enroute,  he  learned  that 
his  family  was  safe.  He  then 
assisted  a U .S  . Army  medical 
unit  before  joining  his  family . 


SIX  YEARS  LATER 

Sergeant  First  Class  James  A.  Miller, 
a Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. , career  coun- 
selor, won  the  Greater  Mr.  Arkansas 
Physique  championship . 

Judges  grade  contestants  on  per- 
formance (posing) , muscle  proportions 
and  definition  (muscle  formation  and 
contrast) . When  he  became  interested 
in  body-building  6 years  ago,  SFC  Mil- 
ler weighed  145  pounds.  Through  6- 
day-a-week  workouts  he  now  weighs  in 
at  205  pounds. 


QUALIFICATION  TESTS 

Members  of  the  34th  Medical  Battalion,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. , 
find  the  going  rough  during  the  litter  obstacle  course  phase  of  Ex- 
pert Field  Medical  Badge  qualification  tests.  Of  the  113  medics  who 
tried  for  the  badge,  only  11  qualified. 


MANY  WEST  POINTERS  wait  until  after  they 
graduate  to  make  history.  Some  members  of  the  class 
of  1980  are  already  making  history. 

On  July  7,  80  to  100  women  will  break  a 174- 
year-old  tradition.  They’ll  be  the  first  females  to 
attend  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

They’re  coming  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Some 
want  the  challenge  of  entering  and  succeeding  in  an 
all-male  society.  Others  had  planned  to  go  to  college 
anyway  and  join  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
(ROTC). 

All  are  seeking  a quality  education,  and  the 
chance  for  a career  with  a future. 

The  military  academy  hopes  to  graduate  about 
50  of  these  women  to  meet  the  current  projected  need 
for  female  second  lieutenants  in  June  1980. 

Intensified  planning  began  in  spring  1975  when 
Congress  overwhelmingly  approved  a bill  allowing 
women  to  enter  the  nation’s  military  academies.  Pres- 
ident Ford  signed  the  bill  into  law  on  October  7. 

While  there  will  be  no  modifications  to  the 
present  academic  program  and  few  in  the  military 
training,  some  changes  will  be  made.  Most  are  in  the 
areas  of  physical  training,  housing  and  uniforms. 

For  example,  during  their  first  year  at  West 
Point,  all  cadets  take  classes  in  boxing  and  wres- 
tling. But  based  on  the  advice  of  medical  author- 
ities who  warned  of  possible  breast  damage,  self 
defense  is  being  substituted  for  the  incoming 

female  cadets. 

For  the  same  reason,  women  also  will  be 
prohibited  from  participating  with  men  in 
hard  contact  varsity  sports  like  football 
and  hockey.  Other  varsity  sports  will  be 
open  to  qualified  women  athletes. 

Future  plans  include  teams  for  women  only 

with  competition  on  a club  sport, 
as  well  as  intercollegiate  level. 

The  cadet  gymnasium  is  already  undergoing  an 
expansion  and  face-lifting  program.  Plans  have  been 
revised  to  add  a women’s  locker  room. 

Construction  also  is  underway  in  the  barracks. 
Bathrooms  are  being  remodeled  and  intramural  sports 
locker  facilities  installed  near  the  women’s  rooms  in 
each  battalion. 

As  in  many  college  dormitories  throughout  the 
country,  women  will  be  billeted  on  the  same  floors 
as  men,  but  they  will  have  female  roommates.  All 
cadets  are  issued  robes  and  will  be  required  to  wear 
them  in  the  hallways  to  and  from  the  showers. 

Female  cadets  will  wear  uniforms  similar  to  the 
men’s.  The  style  is  compatible  to  the  current  tradi- 
tional “cadet  gray’’  and  was  selected  by  a committee 
of  both  men  and  women — military  and  civilian — and 
cadets. 

Most  of  the  uniforms  include  trouser/skirt 
combinations.  Trousers  will  be  worn  in  public  forma- 
tions and  skirts  are  optional  for  other  wear. 

Hair  will  be  worn  off  the  collar  for  neatness 
and  easy  care. 


Many  of  these  adjustments  are  based  on  the 
advice  of  formerly  all-male  schools  that  now  accept 
women.  One  was  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
which  began  admitting  women  in  1974.  Other 
schools — such  as  Yale,  Princeton  and  Bowdoin — also 
provided  information. 

Besides  consulting  these  schools,  military 
academy  personnel  also  visited  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  training  center  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.;  ROTC 
summer  camps  where  women  underwent  rigorous 
field  training  with  men;  coeducational  police  acade- 
mies; and  women’s  sports  camps. 

In  addition.  Dr.  James  A.  Peterson,  of  the 
Office  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion at  West  Point,  de- 
signed and  directed  a study 
called  Project  60.  Three 
groups  of  20  women  vol- 
unteers, 16  to  18  years  old, 
from  two  area  high  schools 
worked  at  different  types 
of  physical  training  during 
the  10-week  test. 

One  group  met  four 
times  a week  and  engaged 
in  the  same  calisthenics 
and  running  exercises  done 
by  new  cadets  during  their 
7-week  Cadet  Basic  Train- 
ing. Another  group  worked 
three  nights  a week  on 
body  exercise  machines  in 
the  conditioning  room  of 
the  cadet  gym.  The  rest 
acted  as  a control  group 
and  engaged  only  in  their 
normal  physical  activity. 

All  the  volunteers 
were  given  portions  of  the 
academy’s  physical  apti- 
tude exam  both  before  and 
after  the  test.  “We  wanted 
to  see  what  improvement 
we  could  expect  from  fe- 
male cadets  during  their 
physical  training  this  sum- 
mer,’’ Dr.  Peterson  explains. 

While  the  results  of  Project  60  have  not  been 
completely  analyzed,  some  trends  are  now  apparent. 

“We’ve  learned  that  there  is  a point  between 
those  who  say  women  can  do  everything  and  those 
who  say  women  can’t  do  anything,’’  Dr.  Peterson 
says.  “We  aren’t  going  to  compromise  on  any  of  the 
physical  training  for  the  women,  but  we  will  adjust 
it  to  take  into  account  physiological  differences. 

“The  women  [in  Project  60],  for  example,  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  grass  drills  and  guerrilla  exer- 
cises. They  also  had  some  trouble  running  in  combat 
boots  with  the  1114-pound  M14  rifle.’’ 

Some  of  these  problems  he  attributes  to  a lack 
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Sizing  up  the  situation: 
prospective  candidates  at 
orientation  briefing. 
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of  upper  body  and  hand  grip  strength. 

■‘Many  high  school  physical  education  pro- 
grams just  don’t  prepare  a young  woman — or  young 
man,  for  that  matter — for  West  Point.  A person  must 
have  self-discipline,”  Dr.  Peterson  contends. 
‘‘Women,  in  particular,  have  usually  gotten  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  in  athletics.  Now  are  they  starting 
to  get  more  of  their  share  of  money,  activities  and 
instructors.” 

West  Point’s  first  female  physical  education 
instructor  was  hired  just  this  year.  Sue  Peterson  joins 
one  female  civilian  instructor  and  seven  female  of- 
ficers whose  assignments  range  from  the  admissions 
office  to  teaching  Russian  geography. 

In  addition  to  these  women,  all  the  faculty  and 
staff  and  their  dependents  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  briefed  on  why  women  will  be  attending  West 
Point  and  what  that  means  to  the  institution.  In  De- 
cember the  academy  held  a series  of  panel  discussions 


and  in  March  an  open  forum  was  conducted  to  update 
information.  ^ 

Also,  the  class  of  1977  has  established  a 40- 
member  committee  on  women  to  check  rumors  and 
educate  the  corps  on  what  to  expect  next  month. 

‘‘At  first  most  of  the  corps  was  very  negative,” 
reports  Cadet  Casey  Goebertus,  a member  of  the 
committee.  ‘‘It  was  a matter  of  ignorance — not  know-  r 
ing  what  to  expect.  The  attitude  of  most  cadets  has 
changed  dramatically.”  ' 

Informal  conversations  with  cadets  at  the  li- 
brary, officers  club  and  other  spots  seem  to  confirm  * 
this.  Jim  Riffee,  who  graduates  this  month,  says;  I 

‘‘Initially,  I didn’t  believe  I could  accept  it,  but  I'm 
finding  it  easier.  I wanted  West  Point  to  be  hard,  but  ^ 
I’ve  seen  things  like  the  fourth  class  [freshman]  sys-  , 
tern  loosening  up  for  the  last  Wz  years.” 

His  classmate  Bob  McClure  adds:  "One  of  the 
reasons  I came  here  was  the  all-male  environment. 


Applicants,  above,  view  land- 
marks and  monuments  on  an 
escorted  tour.  Right,  local  high 
school  volunteers  engage  in  cal- 
isthenics as  part  of  Project  60 
study. 
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Having  women  here  won’t  destroy  the  quality  of  West 
Point-educated  officers,  but  it  will  be  a change.  I’m 
a lot  more  for  it  now.  A lot  of  thought  has  gone  into 
the  planning.” 

The  class  of  1977  is  responsible  for  training  the 
female  plebes  this  summer.  Some  cadets  aren’t  sure 
they  can  be  as  impartial  in  training  the  women  as 
they’re  supposed  to  be.  Others  say  they  won’t  have 
any  problems. 

Sandra  Irwin  thinks  the  male  cadets  will  accept 
the  women  “if  the  men  are  as  intelligent  as  they’re 
supposed  to  be.”  Irwin  is  one  of  the  admissible  can- 
didates who  may  enter  the  academy  next  month. 

She  and  a number  of  other  women  traveled  to 
West  Point  at  their  own  expense  for  orientation  visits 
last  spring. 

“Everyone  will  be  looking  very  closely  at  this 
first  class  of  women,”  Irwin  thinks.  “Being  a military 
academy  graduate  may  lower  the  probability  of 
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women  being  discriminated  against  in  the  Army.” 

Sharon  Hanley  sees  West  Point  as  a challenge 
most  women  won’t  even  consider.  Her  mother  thinks 
it’s  “super”  that  her  daughter  will  be  attending  the 
academy. 

“As  a military  family  we  realize  the  advantages 
a military  life  has  to  offer — education,  travel,  a ca- 
reer,” says  Mrs.  Hanley. 

Cindy  Love’s  boyfriend  says  she  would  be 
“crazy  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.” 
Another  candidate’s  boyfriend  just  said  she  was 
crazy. 

None  expect  it  to  be  easy  or  for  the  academy 
to  soften  training  and  give  preferential  treatment. 
They  say  they’re  not  women’s  libbers,  but  admit  that 
the  women’s  movement  is  what  got  them  to  West 
Point. 

“A  lot  of  men  are  bitter  about  our  coming 
here,”  Marie  Cote  feels.  “I’m  giving  up  3 years  of 
college  at  a great  deal  of  expense  to  my  parents.  But 
if  1 graduated  from  Bates  College  [in  Lewiston, 
Maine]  where  have  I got  to  go?  Here  at  West  Point 
I’ll  have  a career  opportunity.” 

Some  of  the  women  entering  the  military 
academy  next  month  will  come  directly  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  Preparatory  School  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J.  (See  “West  Point  Bound,”  April  ’76 
SOLDIERS.)  The  prep  school  helps  prepare  these  women 
academically,  physically  and  militarily. 

In  his  remarks  to  18  women  from  the  prep 
school  who  visited  West  Point  in  February,  Lieuten- 
ant General  Sidney  B.  Berry  called  them  “a  brave 
group  of  women  to  undertake  something  that  has  not 
been  done  before.  “Your  influence  and  your  experi- 
ence will  be  helpful  beyond  words  in  living  and  thriv- 
ing in  a military  atmosphere,”  the  superintendent  said. 
“You  will  have  a dual  responsibility — giving  the  best 
of  yourselves  in  achieving  success  as  a cadet,  and 
helping  your  classmates  of  all  races,  creeds,  colors 
and  sex.” 

He  cautioned  the  women  to  “make  sure  you’re 
determined  to  succeed  and  coming  here  for  the  right 
reasons.  The  only  reason  we  have  West  Point  is  to 
train  top-quality  officers.” 

Sandy  Irwin  sums  up  the  attitude  of  those 
women  who  will  enter  West  Point  next  month:  “We’re 
all  going  to  give  it  a heck  of  a good  try.”  A 
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LONELINESS  IS  A QUALITY  that’s  difficult  to  pin 
down.  It  may  be  an  aching  in  the  heart  or  the  feeling 
that  life  is  meaningless  and  without  purpose. 

The  feeling  of  loneliness  strikes  hardest  at  those 
separated  by  age  from  the  mainstream  of  life.  The 
elderly  are  too  often  shoved  off  into  a corner  both 
socially  and  economically.  They  live  in  an  environment 
that  programs  the  public  to  “think  young.” 

The  Senior  Adult  Program  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif., 
provides  the  opportunity  for  these  oldsters  to  satisfy 
some  of  their  needs  for  companionship.  It  directly 
involves  the  military  and  civilians  around  the  Monterey 


community.  ' 

Nancy  Loper,  program  director  at  one  of  Focli 
Ord’s  recreation  centers,  has  been  coordinating  the; 
Senior  Adult  Program  since  its  beginning  about  a yeari 
ago.  “The  basic  concept  was  to  channel  the  energies] 
of  post  personnel  into  constructive  areas,”  she  says.! 
“The  first  time  we  brought  34  senior  citizens  to  thf^ 
recreation  center  to  socialize  and  become  acquainted! 
with  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  a bit  hesitant  a.r 
first,  but  once  they  became  involved  with  the  visitors.^ 
it  became  a very  positive  learning  experience.” 

The  group  gets  together  about  once  a month  fc  j; 
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SP5  Ed  Aber 


kocial  recreation.  Most  of  the  “foster  grandparents” 
are  retired  and  in  their  mid-60s  on. 

, “Our  programs  are  very  loosely  constructed,” 
pys  Ms.  Loper.  “We  start  out  the  evening  with  a 
|;et-to-know-you  game,  like  human  bingo.  And  then, 
I'Tequently  we  have  a talent  show  and  refreshments  at 
!he  end. 

“The  most  important  part  of  this  program, 
i, hough,  is  filling  each  person’s  needs  for  love,  warmth 
;md  companionship.  It’s  the  feeling  of  giving  of  one’s 
keif  that  really  counts.” 

Nancy  Loper’s  future  plans  are  to  extend  the 


Fort  Ord’s  Senior  Adult  Program  offers  companionship  to  the 
elderly.  Left,  Jessie  Robinson  and  SP4  Gerald  Johnson  chat 
in  her  garden. 

Senior  Adult  Program  beyond  the  monthly  get- 
togethers.  She  hopes  to  find  soldiers  who  are  willing 
to  donate  their  free  time  to  do  minor  household  repairs 
and  match  them  up  with  senior  citizens  needing  help. 
But  mostly,  they’ll  be  there  to  just  visit. 

One  of  the  foster  grandparents,  Jessie  Robinson, 
has  already  had  some  soldier  visitors. 

Mrs.  Robinson  is  a small  lady  somewhere  around 
70  years  old.  It’s  impossible  to  judge  her  age  by  guess- 
ing— and  she  won’t  tell  you — because  her  alert  eyes, 
booming  laughter  and  animated  conversation  reveal  the 
ageless  person  within.  She’s  basically  optimistic  and 
happy — but  loneliness  sometimes  creeps  in  and  draws 
on  that  energy.  “I  stay  by  myself  much  of  the  time 
since  my  family  grew  up  and  moved  away,”  she  says. 
“It’s  really  nice  having  youngsters  come  over.  It’s 
almost  like  having  a family  again.  You  can’t  imagine 
the  joy  of  having  somebody  stop  by  just  to  talk.” 

Specialist  4 Gerald  Johnson  is  a unit  clerk  in  a 
basic  training  company  at  Fort  Ord.  He  sits  in  Mrs. 
Robinson’s  small,  tidy  living  room  drinking  a cup  of 
tea  and  eating  homemade  fruitcake.  The  laughter  and 
conversation  bridge  more  than  five  decades.  “Most 
elderly  people  don’t  have  an  opportunity  to  talk,”  says 
SP4  Johnson.  “This  kind  of  communication  is  a giving 
of  one’s  self.  I can  see  how  happy  she  becomes  and 
it  makes  me  feel  like  being  home.” 

Specialist  4 Dennis  Everett  feels  much  the  same 
way.  “You’ve  got  to  be  able  to  give  a little  bit,”  he 
says.  “There  are  too  few  people  who  have  the  time 
or  patience  to  spend  with  older  people. 

“It  surprises  me,  though,  that  we  have  a good 
turn-out  of  old  and  young  at  the  meetings.  And  I think 
it’s  pretty  effective  for  both  age  groups.  You  get  a 
personal  satisfaction.” 

The  Senior  Adult  Program  is  an  indication  of  a 
shifting  set  of  social  values.  “No  matter  what  some 
people  think,  GIs  are  nice  people,”  says  Nancy  Loper. 
“The  community  doesn’t  always  see  that.  This  program 
is  a good  way  to  show  them.” 
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EATING  in  an  Army  “mess  hall”  seldom  brings 
culinary  raves  from  soldiers.  Either  the  food  isn’t  like 
mom  used  to  make  or  the  setting  resembles  a snack 
bar  at  a bus  station  back  home.  Well,  the  Army  is 
out  to  change  that  with  modern  kitchens,  dining  rooms 
with  coordinated  decor,  air  conditioning  and  stereo 
sound  systems. 

Many  soldiers  are  already  dining  in  the  Army’s 
new  facilities.  According  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army’s  Food  Service  Branch,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  by  1982  all  soldiers  should 
be  eating  in  modern,  attractive  facilities  similar  to 
commercial  cafeterias. 

During  Fiscal  Year  75,  the  Army  awarded  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  nine  new  dining  facilities 
and  the  modernization  of  109  others.  For  FY  76,  13 
new  and  81  modernization  projects  are  programmed. 

Modernization  for  the  soldier  means  a nicer 
place  to  eat.  The  program  is  targeted  at  three  areas 
directly  visible  to  customers.  One  is  the  decor  of  the 
seating  area — the  furnishings,  wall  coverings,  carpet- 
ing, floor  tiles  and  the  like. 

The  second  area  is  the  serving  line.  Dining 
facilities  will  be  offering  a short-order  line  as  well  as 
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the  full  serving  line.  ^ 

The  third  change  is  a self-service  area  where 
diners  may  help  themselves  to  salads,  beverages,  des- 
serts and  other  items.  The  short-order  and  self-service  . 
lines  give  the  diner  more  choices  and  reduce  the 
serving  time. 

Where  a person  eats  may  not  be  as  important 
as  what  he  eats,  but  it  is  important  nonetheless.  How 
a place  looks,  smells,  sounds  and  feels  influences  how  <i 
the  food  tastes.  The  new  Decor  Guide  for  Enlisted 
Personnel  Dining  Facilities  puts  it  this  way:  "Favor- 
able  responses  can  be  obtained  by  carefully  coordi- 
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An  artist’s  conception 
of  a pub-type  decor 
for  Army  dining 
facilities  that  features 
distressed  wood  and 
rough  textures  is  a 
far  cry  from  the 
mess  hall  setting  at 
Camp  Lee,  Va.,  in 
1917.  At  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  far  left,  diners 
choose  between  a 
short-order  and  full 
serving  line.  In 
addition,  they  can 
heip  themselves  to 
salads,  beverages, 
desserts  and  other 
items.  Bright 
color-coordinated 
furnishings,  wall 
coverings,  carpeting 
and  floor  tiles  create 
a contemporary 
setting  reminiscent 
of  a commercial 
cafeteria. 


nating  the  temperature  and  humidity,  sound  intensity, 
light  quality,  seating  options,  degree  of  privacy,  and 
colors,  sizes,  shapes,  proportions  and  rhythms  of  the 
finishes  and  furnishings.  All  of  these  factors  work 
together  to  affect  the  customer’s  attitude  toward  the 
Army’s  food  service  program.” 

To  develop  the  new  look  of  Army  dihing  facili- 
ties, representatives  from  many  agencies  worked  to- 
gether: Directorate  of  Facilities  and  Equipment,  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency;  the  Surgeon  General’s  Of- 
fice; Natick  Laboratories;  food  service  consultants 
from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  Head- 


quarters, Department  of  the  Army;  Food  Services 
Branch,  Army  Quartermaster  School;  and  civilian 
consultants  recommended  by  the  Subsistence  Review 
Board. 

The  group  came  up  with  standardized  func- 
tional layouts,  space  allocations  and  equipment  re- 
quirements. All  new  or  modernized  facilities  must 
conform  to  these  plans.  If  circumstances  suggest 
something  else  might  be  more  satisfactory  for  a cer- 
tain location,  the  command  may  submit  the  suggestion 
to  the  Army  Troop  Support  Agency  for  approval. 

Five  different  dining  area  decors  are  approved 
for  use  in  the  Army  dining  facilities.  The  designs 
include  a “European  look,”  complete  with  dark  colors 
and  ornate  wooden  furniture;  a Pub,  with  distressed 
wood  and  rough  textures;  and  a “Ski  Lodge,”  featur- 
ing warm,  harmonious  colors  and  rustic  wall  coverings 
and  plants. 

The  Decor  Guide  also  provides  information  on 
selecting  coordinated  furnishings,  lighting,  sound, 
floor  coverings,  draperies  and  other  ornamentation. 
Selection  of  the  decor  for  a local  dining  facility  is  up 
to  the  local  command. 

Plans  for  construction  and  modernization  of 
dining  facilities  are  being  coordinated  with  the  Army’s 
barracks  construction  and  modernization  programs. 

The  Army  hopes  to  consolidate  as  many  dining 
facilities  as  possible,  eventually  developing  small 
complexes  in  which  barracks  units  are  built  around 
free-standing  dining  facilities.  A 
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SSG  Zack  Richards 


TO  SOME  PEOPLE,  a home  in  Florida  means  a lush 
condominium.  For  the  men  and  women  of  the  31st 
Air  Defense  Artillery  (ADA)  Brigade,  living  in  Florida 
means  a big  responsibility. 

In  conjunction  with  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  (NORAD)  Command,  the  31st  ADA  is 
responsible  for  the  air  defense  of  the  southeastern 
United  States.  In  addition  to  its  fixed  defensive  role, 
the  31st  must  be  ready  to  deploy  men  and  equip- 
ment anywhere  in  the  world  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Strategic  Army  Forces. 

Headquartered  at  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base,  27  miles  south  of  the  metropolitan  Miami 
area,  the  brigade  is  the  only  active  ADA  unit  in  the 
continental  United  States.  Firing  batteries  are  lo- 
cated in  isolated  areas  along  the  fringes  of  the 
Everglades  and  on  the  Florida  Keys. 

Originally  a heavy-artillery  brigade  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  the  31st  was  formed  at  Key 
West  prior  to  World  War  I to  command  the  coastal 
defenses  along  the  Florida  Keys. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in 
1917,  the  31  St  left  Florida,  not  to  return  for  45  years. 

After  World  War  1,  the  brigade  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  a period  of  coastal  defense  before 
being  deactivated  in  1921. 

In  1942  the  31st  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
and  sent  to  Europe.  It  participated  in  the  Rome- 
Arno  campaign  in  Italy,  in  southern  France  and  in 
the  Rhineland  campaign. 

After  a brief  retirement,  the  31st  trained 
anti-aircraft  battalions  to  protect  American  cities 
during  the  Korean  War.  The  31st  traveled  through- 
out the  United  States  to  provide  air  defense  for 
many  sections  of  the  nation. 

“The  Missiles  of  October”  saw  the  brigade 
return  to  its  Florida  birthplace.  During  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  1962,  three  missile  battalions  from 
around  the  country  were  moved  to  the  Miami  area. 

Eleven  days  after  being  alerted,  the  units 
were  in  operation  at  their  temporary  sites  and 
working  around  the  clock.  These  sites  were  home 
to  the  missilemen  for  more  than  2 years.  In  1965 
the  brigade  moved  from  their  tents  to  the  12  per- 
manent sites  they  occupy  today. 


These  Miami-Homestead  defenses  are 
directed  by  the  Army  Air  Defense  Command  Post 
(AADCP)  at  the  Richmond  Naval  Air  Station  near 
Homestead  AFB.  The  AADCP  is  equipped  with  the 
Missile  Mentor  fire  distribution  system.  A smaller 
system  for  the  Key  West  defense  is  located  with 
the  NORAD  control  center  at  the  Boca  Chica  Naval 
Air  Station.  Computers  provide  instant  com- 
munications between  radar  consoles  at  the  AADCP 
and  the  firing  batteries. 

The  touch  of  a button  at  the  AADCP  desig- 
nates the  targets  on  radar  scopes  at  the  batteries, 
showing  the  identity  and  priority  of  the  target.  Both 
AADCPs  are  under  the  operational  control  of 
NORAD’s  Key  West  control  center. 

ADA  duty  is  technical  and  demanding.  “ADA 
soldiers  work  long  hours,”  says  Command  Sergeant 
Major  William  F.  Sylvester,  2d  Battalion,  52d  ADA. 
“A  40-hour  work  week  is  not  enough  to  accomplish 
our  mission.” 

Duty  schedules  are  normally  24  hours  on  and 
48  hours  off.  During  a 24-hour  shift  mandatory 
training  has  to  be  completed,  maintenance  pulled 
and  job  performance  must  be  kept  up  to  par. 

“We  do  a lot  of  prime-time  training  and  most 
of  our  training  is  done  in  a job-oriented  environ- 
ment,” says  Captain  Ronald  V.  Jones,  commanding 
officer  of  B Battery,  2d  Battalion,  52d  ADA,  a 
Hercules  site  located  on  Key  Largo. 

“Each  time  we  run  a training  test  we  all  learn 
something  new  about  these  missiles.  You  never 
learn  all  there  is  to  know.” 

The  31st  operates  two  vastly  different  types 
of  missiles.  The  Hawk  is  designed  to  protect 
against  high-performance  aircraft  at  low  altitudes; 
the  Nike-Hercules  serves  as  the  Army’s  primary 
high  altitude  air  defense  weapon. 

Each  Hercules  battery  travels  to  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  for  Annual  Service  Practice  (ASP)  each  year. 
The  31st  keeps  a pool  of  equipment  at  Fort  Bliss 
including  mobile  launchers  and  a fleet  of  more 
than  200  tactical  vehicles  to  support  the  ASP  and 
for  use  in  the  event  of  any  worldwide  deployment 
of  the  battalion  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Army  Force. 

After  several  days  of  individual  training,  each 
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!,  Clockwise  from  above:  Off-duty,  golf  is  a popular  activity. 

I Operations  officers  control  an  AADCP  test.  A Nike-Hercules 
b on  a mobile  launcher.  Crewmen  prepare  a Hawk  for  firing. 
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Major  maintenance  projects  are  handled  by  the  Homestead 
Maintenance  Facility. 

battery  moves  to  the  range  for  an  operational 
readiness  test.  It’s  climaxed  by  the  firing  of  a mis- 
sile from  a mobile  launcher  in  the  desert. 

Hawk  units  conduct  their  field  training  in 
Florida,  but  crew  drills  are  equally  demanding. 
Staff  Sergeant  Granville  Talley  is  crew  chief  of 
Alpha  Section,  D Battery.  “When  we  run  a crew 
drill  we  run  it  as  though  there’s  an  actual  enemy 
target  on  our  radar  scopes,’’  says  SSG  Talley.  “Our 
section  is  responsible  for  nine  missiles.  We  have 
to  make  sure  that  each  is  ready  to  go.  We  must 
connect  the  motor,  check  the  electrical  system  and 
arm  the  warhead.  Once  our  missiles  are  ready,  we 
turn  them  over  to  the  Battery  Control  Center  for 
the  actual  firing.  ” 

The  site  manned  by  D Battery  is  located  near 
Everglades  National  Park.  The  climate  most  of  the 


year  is  pleasant,  but  the  rainy  season  brings  not 
only  the  weeds,  but  also  the  mosquitoes.  “During 
the  wet  season  the  mosquitoes  are  so  bad  that  you 
can  hardly  leave  the  building,’’  says  Specialist  4 
Dwight  Clark,  a launcher  crewman.  “Out  here  we 
can’t  spray  because  it  may  affect  the  ecology.’’ 

Summing  up  the  feelings  of  the  people  at 
D Battery,  SP4  Clark  says:  “I  don’t  like  cutting 
weeds  and  grass,  but  it  does  have  a purpose.  We 
have  a tough  job.  We  must  be  ready  if  the  need 
arises.’’ 

Lack  of  space  and  the  salt  air  at  Homestead 
make  vehicle  storage  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
The  31st  has  a storage  facility  at  Fort  Gillem,  Ga., 
where  more  than  200  vehicles  are  stored  in  con- 
trolled humidity  warehouses.  All  of  the  vehicles  are 
combat-loaded  and  ready  for  deployment. 

The  isolation  of  the  sites  causes  problems, 
too,  especially  for  men  with  families.  There’s  a 
shortage  of  housing,  and  the  commuting  distances 
are  long.  People  who  work  on  Key  Largo  live  in 
the  Homestead  area  more  than  20  miles  away. 

Between  Key  Largo  and  Homestead  there’s 
a privately  owned  toll  bridge  that  levies  $1.20  in 
tolls  each  day.  A free  alternate  route  adds  more 
than  50  miles  per  day  to  the  trip. 

South  Florida  is  a high  cost-of-living  area, 
too.  High  rents  add  to  the  problem.  “Originally  there 
were  only  seven  sets  of  quarters  authorized  for 
Army  use  at  the  air  base,’’  says  Command  Sergeant 
Major  Alex  J.  Blackwell.  “This  problem  has  been 
eased  considerably.  We  now  have  added  govern- 
ment quarters  plus  leased  units,  450  in  Homestead 
and  50  at  Key  West.’’ 

The  sand,  sea  and  sun  of  Florida  make  water 
sports  one  of  the  favorite  off-duty  pastimes  for  the 
brigade.  John  Pennekamp  State  Park,  a wildlife 
preserve  along  the  coast  of  Key  Largo,  is  a diver’s 
paradise.  The  Air  Force  conducts  skin  diving 
classes  for  the  sports-minded  who  want  to  probe 
the  crystal  clear  waters  of  the  Keys.  At  Key  West 
a charter  fishing  boat  is  available  for  troops  to 
use. 

All  off-duty  time  isn’t  spent  in  recreation, 
though.  Community  service  plays  a big  part  in  the 
life  of  Specialist  6 Charles  W.  Sutphen,  a senior 
chaplain’s  assistant.  SP6  Sutphen,  a licensed  min- 
ister, provides  religious  services  at  the  Homestead 
city  jail.  “I  really  think  I’m  a help  to  the  inmates,’’ 
says  SP6  Sutphen.  “My  work  is  good  for  the  Army, 
it’s  good  for  me,  but  more  important,  it’s  good  for 
the  people  in  jail.’’ 

Morale  and  team  esprit  both  on  and  off  duty 
are  hallmarks  of  the  far-flung  31st  ADA  Brigade. 
The  Army’s  dual  mission  ADA  brigade  has  notched 
for  itself  a place  in  the  sun.  M 
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^^■Poral  Castle  remains  a mystery  as  baf- 
fling as  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  or  Stonehenge 
in  England.  It  stands  like  a mighty  fortress 
of  solid  rock,  a sight  you  won’t  see  anywhere 
else  in  the  world — this  sad,  yet  powerful, 
love  story  told  in  sweat  and  stone.  The  Coral 
Castle  proves  once  and  for  all  that  true  love 
can  and  does  outlast  the  years. 

Edward  Leedskalnin  was  born  and 
grew  up  in  the  tiny  Baltic  country  of  Latvia. 
A small  man  who  never  weighed  more  than 
120  pounds,  he  stood  but  5 feet  tall.  Despite 
his  limited  education  he  exhibited  the  mind 
of  a genius. 

When  he  was  26  he  became  engaged 
to  a 16-year-old  girl.  On  the  eve  of  his  wed- 
ding, the  girl,  whom  he  always  called  “Sweet 
Sixteen,”  rejected  him  for  a younger, 
wealthier  man.  Deeply  hurt,  Leedskalnin 
came  to  southern  Elorida  hoping  to  become 
rich  and  famous. 

He  settled  at  Florida  City  on  the  edge 
of  the  Everglades.  Investing  part  of  his  life 
savings,  he  paid  $12  for  his  acre  of  pineland. 
When  he  found  that  this  land  was  composed 
of  coral  rock  he  began  cutting  stones  to  build 
a house. 

In  the  1930s  a land  company  laid  out 
a subdivision  near  his  home.  Although  the 
development  was  never  built,  Leedskalnin 
moved  to  Homestead  and  bought  10  acres 
of  what  was  then  remote  scrub  pine  land. 

He  always  thought  the  girl  he  loved 
might  return  to  him.  She  didn’t,  but  Leeds- 
kalnin never  forgot  her.  He  became  a recluse 
and  set  about  his  life’s  task — building  a great 
monument  to  his  lost  love. 


He  worked  alone,  behind  a high  wall 
with  a swinging  9-ton  gate.  No  one  was  ever 
allowed  to  watch. 

He  single-handedly  quarried  the  stone 
into  blocks  weighing  from  one  to  160  tons 
each,  lugged  them  hundreds  of  yards  and 
built  a huge  castle  filled  with  gigantic  furni- 
ture. Engineers  still  marvel  at  the  feat. 

Leedskalnin  said  he  knew  the  secrets 
of  balance  and  leverage  used  in  building  the 
pyramids.  The  secrets  were  never  revealed. 
When  he  died,  his  secrets  died  with  him. 
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Clockwise  from 
|bove:  The  Fountain 
>f  the  Moon  looking 
nto  the  castle  court- 
rard.  The  Tower 
[iouse  contains  235 
ons  of  stone.  Possi- 
>ly  the  world’s  most 
iccurate  sundial.  The 
’olaris  telescope, 
-ocated  25  miles 
south  of  Miami  on 
J.S.  Route  1,  the 
pastle  is  open  to  the 
lublic  for  an  admis- 
sion charge. 

s 


The  imposing  castle  is  surrounded  by 
an  8-foot  wall  made  of  huge  blocks  of  coral 
rock,  each  weighing  several  tons.  Everything 
is  built  on  a grand  scale.  The  two-story  tower 
house,  his  living  quarters  as  well  as  his 
workshop,  contains  235  tons  of  coral.  The 
blocks  weigh  from  4 to  6 tons  each. 

In  the  castle  courtyard  he  created  an 
amazing  assortment  of  stone  furniture,  each 
piece  carefully  carved  and  balanced.  Rock- 
ing chairs  that  weigh  tons  move  at  the 
slightest  touch.  He  made  couches,  beds, 
chairs,  fountains  and  tables  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes. 

Leedskalnin  was  fascinated  by  as- 


tronomy. Atop  the  back  wall  he  erected  the 
9-ton  Crescent  of  the  East.  On  a 23-ton  base 
stands  1 8-ton  Saturn  with  its  rings  measuring 
18  feet  from  ground  to  top.  Another  model 
of  Mars  also  weighs  1 8 tons. 

In  1940  he  added  a Polaris  telescope 
to  the  collection.  The  outer  pillar  is  25  feet 
tall  and  weighs  more  than  20  tons.  A slanted 
hole  in  the  pillar  lines  up  with  a hole  in  the 
wall.  When  the  wires  are  aligned  you’re 
looking  at  the  North  Star.  Although  the  star 
changes  position  it  never  leaves  the  circle. 

Leedskalnin  never  forgot  his  love  and 
the  structure  was  built  with  the  thought  that 
someday  she  would  return  to  him.  Cut  from 
the  solid  rock  is  a complete  bedroom  fur- 
nished with  twin  beds,  a pair  of  children’s 
beds  and  a cradle.  A patio — the  Grotto  of  the 
Three  Bears — was  designed  as  a place  where 
his  children  could  play.  The  fairy  tale  theme 
is  carried  out  complete  with  furniture  and 
a large  coral  porridge  bowl. 

The  castle  has  a large  sundial  believed 
to  be  the  most  accurate  in  the  world.  Leeds- 
kalnin even  made  corrections  for  changes  of 
the  seasons.  On  any  day  of  the  year  the 
sundial  will  give  the  correct  time  practically 
to  the  second. 

At  the  center  of  the  rear  wall  swings 
a 9-ton  gate.  Suspended  from  the  stone 
above,  the  gate  is  so  perfectly  balanced  that 
it  opens  at  the  touch  of  a finger. 

As  befits  a castle  there  is  also  a sub- 
terranean well  carved  from  the  solid  coral 
rock  below  the  water  level.  For  access  to 
the  well  Leedskalnin  cut  a spiral  staircase 
down  to  the  water.  The  water  is  clear  and 
pure  since  the  coral  acts  as  a natural  filter. 

Leedskalnin  never  again  saw  the  girl 
who  inspired  him.  Coral  Castle  stands  as  a 
monument  to  her  and  to  his  skill  and  imagi- 
nation. ^ 
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PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT 

Story  and  photos  by  SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


“/’v^  always  felt  that  if  a soldier  is  an  expert  with 
rifle  or  pistol,  he  has  a lot  more  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  defend  himself.  ’ ’ — General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer 


SINCE  EXPERT  shots  are  made, 
not  born,  it  makes  good  sense  for 
Congress  to  encourage  civilians  to 
learn  to  shoot  before  they  join  the 
Army.  And  that’s  exactly  what  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice  does. 

Sitting  in  his  office  in  the 
Forrestal  Building  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Army  Colonel  Jack  R.  Rol- 
linger,  the  board’s  executive  of- 
ficer, explains  how  the  board  came 
into  existence. 

“In  the  late  1800s  there  was 
a great  movement  from  farms  to 
the  cities.  Youngsters  were  no 
longer  brought  up  with  a rifle, 
hunting  or  shooting  for  fun  or  food, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

“In  1902  a group  of  Army 
officers  and  men  from  the  National 
Rifle  Association  (NRA)  visited 
Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root.  They 
told  him  that  young  men  going  into 
the  military  service  were  not  ade- 
quately trained  to  fire  their  rifles. 

“This  was  understandable. 
If  you  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  a rifleman  was  author- 
ized only  three  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion a year  for  qualification.’’ 

Secretary  Root  took  their 
idea  to  Congress.  In  1903,  under 
Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code,  Con- 
gress established  the  board.  Its 
purpose:  To  encourage  citizens  to 
learn  to  shoot  and  to  be  ready  to 
defend  their  country. 

Working  with  a congres- 
sionally  approved  budget  of  $223,- 
000  in  Fiscal  Year  1976,  and  an 
additional  $280,000  for  ammuni- 
tion, the  board  supports  more  than 
130,000  shooters  belonging  to  some 
2,400  clubs.  The  board  issues  28 
million  rounds  a year  on  the  basis 
of  300  rounds  per  shooting  club 
member.  The  number  of  members 
changes  from  year  to  year,  peaking 
at  600,000  in  1967.  The  board  cur- 


tailed most  of  its  activities  during 
the  Vietnam  war  years  and  is  now 
building  membership  again. 

“We  support  youngsters 
primarily — boys  and  girls  between 
12  and  19  years  old,’’  says  the 
colonel.  “We  lend  them,  on  an  in- 
definite basis,  .22-caliber  target 
rifles.  Besides  the  ammunition,  we 
provide  targets  and  medals.’’ 

The  board  also  supports  a 
number  of  senior  clubs  who  spon- 
sor junior  members.  Although 
rifles  are  furnished,  the  board  does 
not  provide  them  with  ammunition, 
targets  or  medals. 

Almost  any  group — Boy 
Scouts,  high  schools.  Elks  or 
Kiwanis — can  sponsor  a shooting 
club.  They  simply  request  an  en- 
rollment packet  from  the  Director 
of  Civilian  Marksmanship,  Room 
1E053,  West  Forrestal  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20314. 

“Army  Regulation  920-20 
guides  them  through  all  the  steps 
they  must  take,’’  says  COL  Rol- 
linger. 

“The  group  must  have  ten 
junior  members  and  three  adults 
who  are  qualified  instructors.  We 
send  them,  as  part  of  the  packet, 
fingerprint  cards  and  personal  his- 
tory statements.  We  clear  them  and 
make  sure  the  club  is  organized 
with  honorable  intentions.’’ 

Once  the  necessary  back- 
ground checks  have  been  made  an 
application  is  sent  so  the  club  can 
get  itself  bonded.  The  club  is  then 
issued  four  .22-caliber  rifles  per  ten 
members.  For  each  additional  five 
members  the  club  receives  another 
rifle,  up  to  a maximum  of  ten  rifles. 

Although  the  board  doesn’t 
organize  matches  between  clubs,  it 
requires  each  junior  member  to 
shoot  one  course  of  fire  a year. 
Those  qualifying  are  presented 
with  a Marksman,  Sharpshooter  or 


Expert  medal. 

“We  also  have  a program 
where  we  select  approximately  20 
juniors  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cesses at  the  regional  matches. 
They  are  sent  to  Fort  Benning,  f 
Ga.,  for  an  intensive  2-week  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  experts  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Marksmanship  .) 
Training  Unit  (AMU). 

“This  provides  us  with  the 
caliber  of  civilian  shooters  to  send 
to  international  matches  and  the 
Olympics,’’  says  COL  Rollinger. 

Regional  matches  are  con- 
ducted by  various  independent  ^ 
state  rifle  associations.  The  board 
provides  high-powered  Ml  or  M14 
rifles  used  in  the  National  Matches  V 
at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 

Under  Title  10  of  the  U.S. 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
conducts  annual  National  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Matches  and  gives  appropri-  -v 
ate  awards  to  the  winners. 

Until  1967  these  matches  at 
Camp  Perry  were  the  Army’s  re-  >j| 
sponsibility.  Almost  3,000  troops 
from  posts  throughout  the  conti- 
nental United  States  were  sent 
there  to  operate  the  post  and  range. 
Then  the  Army’s  involvement  in  i) 
Vietnam  brought  a change. 

“In  1968  the  NRA  was  given  ♦ 
this  responsibility,’’  says  COL  , 
Rollinger.  “NRA  volunteers  now 
run  the  post  and  we  provide  limited 
Army  Reserve  support.” 

Today  the  board’s  main  in-  '* 
terest  in  Camp  Perry  consists  of  £ 
establishing  policies  and  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  matches.  It  also 
awards  the  medals  and  trophies. 

The  board’s  mini-museum  in  ^ 
the  Forrestal  Building  displays  35  ^ 

trophies  valued  at  $300,000.  In- 
cluded is  a $50,000  original  Re-  i 
mington  sculpture,  the  Rattlesnake 
trophy.  It’s  awarded  to  the  Reserve 
team  from  any  service  scoring  jj 
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Top,  the  Hearst  Rifle  Trophy  is  awarded  at  the  National  Trophy  Individual  Rifle 
Match  to  the  highest-scoring  ROTC  or  service  academy  competitor.  Above  and 
at  left  are  other  sharpshooting  trophies  and  badges  displayed  at  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  n)ini-museum  in  the  Forrestal  Building 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
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highest  in  the  National  Trophy 
Rifle  Team  Match. 

There  is  also  the  Hilton 
Trophy,  a silver-plated  bronze  pla- 
que in  relief  showing  Indians  on  a 
buffalo  hunt.  Awarded  to  the  high- 
scoring  National  Guard  team  in  the 
same  match,  the  5-foot  trophy 
reportedly  cost  $5,500  in  1875. 

The  trophies  are  displayed 
at  Camp  Perry  during  the  matches 
and  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
individual  or  team  winners. 
Smaller  plaques,  bearing  a likeness 
of  the  original  trophy,  go  to  the 
individuals  involved.  Medals  and 
badges  are  also  awarded. 

Three  badges — the  Distin- 
guished Rifle,  Distinguished  Pistol 
and  the  International  Distin- 
guished— are  perhaps  the  most  co- 
veted by  competition  shooters. 
They  are  earned  by  a shooter  who 
wins  “leg”  points  in  competition. 

To  win  the  rifle  or  pistol 
badge  the  shooter  must  use  either 
the  .45  service  pistol  or  Ml  or  M14 
service  rifle.  He  or  she  must  fire 
the  National  Match  Course  in  Ex- 
cellence in  Competition  matches 
and  finish  in  the  top  10  percent  of 
the  non-distinguished  competitors. 

Depending  on  where  the 
marksmen  place,  they  are  awarded 
10,  8 or  6 points.  They  must  accu- 
mulate 30  points — including  at  least 
one  10-  or  8-point  credit.  Five  6- 
point  credits  won’t  earn  a distin- 
guished badge. 

To  earn  the  international 
badge  the  competitor  must  be  on 
an  American  team  in  international 
competition  and  place  in  the  top  15 
percent  of  the  non-distinguished 
shooters.  This  could  include  the 
Olympics,  World  Shooting  Cham- 
pionships, the  Pan  American 
Games  or  the  Championships  of 
the  Americas. 

The  Distinguished  Rifle 
Badge  was  instituted  in  1884.  Since 
that  time  only  2,147  Army  marks- 
men have  won  that  honor.  Among 
them  is  retired  General  Lyman  L. 
Lemnitzer  who  won  his  in  1924. 

He  first  tried  out  for  the 
coast  artillery  rifle  team  in  1922 
while  stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  R.I. 
The  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recalls  that  the  Na- 


tional Match  Course  at  that  time 
was  10  shots  at  200  yards  standing, 
200  yards  rapid  fire,  300  yards 
standing  or  kneeling  rapid  fire,  600 
yard^  on  a 20-inch  bullseye  and 
then  20  shots  at  1,000  yards. 

GEN  Lemnitzer  earned  two 
legs  of  his  badge  at  Camp  Perry. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Philippines.  Because  of  his  per- 
formance at  Perry  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  rifle  range. 

“I  used  that  occasion  to 
train  for  the  Philippine  Department 
Matches.  There  we  had  a different 
set  of  rules  and  regulations.  The 
rapid  fire  was  referred  to  as  the 
‘mad  minute.’  At  200  and  300 
yards  you  could  fire  as  many 
rounds  as  you  could  get  in.  It  was 
a great  departure  from  spacing 
rounds  and  taking  careful  aim.” 

The  general  was  using  a 
bolt-action,  1906  Springfield  rifle  in 
his  matches.  “It  was,”  he  says, 
“very  accurate,  more  accurate 
than  any  we’ve  had  since.” 

After  6 months  of  training 
he  entered  the  matches. 

“During  the  competition,” 
he  says,  “I  was  able  to  get  43 
rounds  into  the  target.  I won  the 
first  place,  practically  gold  medal. 
It  was  also  the  third  leg  so  I was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Marks- 
man Badge.” 

Another  top  shooter.  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Barbara  Hile,  re- 
tired from  the  Army  in  1975.  Dur- 
ing her  last  12  years  of  service  she 
was  assigned  to  the  AMU.  There 
she  became  the  first  and  only 
woman  to  become  a triple  distin- 
guished shooter,  winning  the  Dis- 
tinguished Rifle,  Pistol  and  Inter- 
national Distinguished  Rifle,  Pistol 
and  International  Distinguished 
Badges. 

Only  eight  shooters  have 
won  all  three  badges,  three  of  them 
Army  men:  Brigadier  General  Sid- 
ney R.  Hinds  Sr.,  Master  Sergeant 
William  B.  Blankenship  and  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Hezekiah  L. 
Clark  Jr. 

SFC  Hile  began  shooting  the 
Ml  service  rifle  in  the  late  1950s. 
She  was  picked  by  AMU  to  shoot 
at  the  Camp  Perry  matches  in  1961, 
1962  and  1963.  In  1963  she  became 


the  first  woman  to  be  permanently 
assigned  to  the  unit. 

By  1967  SFC  Hile  had  won 
about  everything  she  could  with  a 
rifle  and  went  on  to  a new  chal- 
lenge— the  pistol. 

Shooting  the  .45  service  pis- 
tol, she  won  her  first  leg  points  in 
1968.  As  with  the  rifle  it  was  3 long 
years  before  she  won  the  third  and 
final  leg. 

“The  rifle  requires  a lot 
more  physical  activity  while  the 
pistol,  in  my  estimation,  is  90  per- 
cent mental  control.  Of  course, 
there’s  the  physical  part,  too,  but 
you  don’t  have  to  get  into  all  those 
positions  and  down  on  the  ground. 

“Pistol’s  strictly  standing  up 
and  keeping  your  head  screwed  on 
straight  so  you  do  things  right,” 
she  says. 

SFC  Hile  describes  one  of 
the  courses  of  fire  she  medaled  in. 
“The  ladies  small-bore  is  the  same 
as  the  men’s  center  fire  course, 
except  the  men  use  a .38  pistol 
while  the  ladies  use  a .22  pistol. 

“The  course  is  shot  at  25 
meters.  The  first  30  rounds  consist 
of  slow  fire,  five-round  strings,  in 
6 minutes.  Then  the  targets  are 
switched  from  bullseye  to  silhou- 
ette and  it  flips. 

“You  begin  with  your  gun 
pointing  at  a 45-degree  angle 
toward  the  ground.  When  you  see 
the  target  move  to  face  you,  raise 
your  gun  and  fire  one  round.  The 
target  faces  you  for  3 seconds  and 
then  flips  away  for  7 seconds. 

“After  you  fire  the  round 
you  must  bring  your  pistol  back 
down  to  the  45-degree  angle  and 
wait  for  the  target  to  flip  again. 
This  continues  in  five-shot 
strings.” 

During  her  years  of  shooting 
SFC  Hile  won  more  than  20  na- 
tional championships  and  40  na- 
tional shooting  records. 

“I’m  proud  of  it,”  she  says. 
“It  wasn’t  easy  and  it  took  a lot 
of  hard  work  and  dedication. 

“Sometimes  1 wonder  if  I'd 
have  stayed  in  my  field,  which  was 
supply,  1 might  have  retired  at  a 
higher  rank.  But  then  1 think,  ‘Who 
wants  to  be  a supply  sergeant  in  a 
WAC  company?’  ” A 
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THOUSANDS  OF  college  students  look 
forward  to  vacations  each  summer — ev- 
erything from  sun  and  fun  to  work  or  travel. 
But  for  several  thousand  college  men  and 
women,  6 or  more  weeks  this  summer  mean 
some  travel,  some  fun — and  lots  of  work. 

They’re  among  the  more  than  9,000 
students  from  all  over  the  country  who  are 
taking  Army  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps  (ROTC)  summer  training  at  one  of 
five  Army  posts  throughout  the  nation. 

Last  month,  part  of  the  2,580  men 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  DON  KINGTON  Is  chief.  Advertising  end 
Informetlon  Division,  Second  ROTC  Region,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


Above,  future  officers  work  out  with  a familiar  exercise,  the 
pushup.  Right,  cadets  show  enthusiasm  in  a game  of  volley- 
ball. 


An  ROTC  cadet 
gets  ready  to  fire 
a mortar  in 
summer  camp 
training. 


who  will  attend  ROTC  basic  camp  arrived 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The  rest  of  the  men  and 
200  women  will  train  during  two  other  6- 
week  basic  camp  cycles  ending  in  August.  ‘ 

Most  of  these  men  and  women  will 
enter  their  junior  year  of  college  this  fall. 

In  addition  to  being  paid  for  the  6 weeks, 
each  cadet  receives  transportation  to  and 
from  camp. 

Basic  camp  is  a key  part  of  the  Army 
ROTC  Two-Year  Program.  It’s  for  students 
who  for  various  reasons  did  not  take  the 
first  2 years  of  Army  college-level  ROTC. 
Those  who  complete  the  6-week  camp  get 
credit  for  the  2 years  of  ROTC  training  they 
missed  at  college.  Service  veterans  may 
receive  credit  for  2 years  of  ROTC  without  < 
attending  basic  camp. 

ROTC  basic  camp  has  two  unique 
features.  First,  unlike  ROTC  advanced  ( 
camps.  Fort  Knox  is  the  only  location  for 
this  training.  Second,  the  basic  camp  cadet 
is  under  no  obligation  to  complete  the  camp  ^ 
or  enroll  in  advanced  ROTC  after  complet- 
ing the  training. 


Basic  camp  cadet  training  is  similar 
to  basic  combat  training  but  with  special 
emphasis  on  leadership.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ership training  is  practical  work.  For  an 
entire  day  at  least  three  times  during  the 
cycle,  each  cadet  performs  one  of  six  lead- 
ership roles — as  company  commander,  ex- 
ecutive officer,  first  sergeant,  platoon  lead- 
er, platoon  sergeant  and  squad  leader. 

After  pulling  her  stint  as  a leader  in 
the  Leadership  Reaction  Course,  Cadet 
Linda  Mason,  California  State  University 
of  Sacramento,  said,  “When  you’re  a lead- 
er, you  want  everyone  to  cooperate  with 
you.  When  you’re  a follower,  you  work 
hard  for  them,  so  that  when  they’re  your 
followers,  they  will  work  hard  for  you.” 

The  record  shows  that  the  idea  of 
women  training  in  pure  military  skills  with 
men  really  does  work.  Last  year  l86 
women,  out  of  the  200  who  reported,  com- 
pleted the  camp.  Those  women  were  pio- 
neers— among  the  first  in  U.S.  Army  his- 
tory to  be  trained  in  basic  military  skills 
alongside  men. 


Women  first  became  a part  of  Army 
senior  ROTC  in  1972  when  the  program 
was  offered  on  an  experimental  basis  at  ten 
schools  throughout  the  nation.  The  follow- 
ing year  ROTC  was  opened  to  women  at 
almost  all  of  the  nation’s  more  than  290 
colleges  offering  Army  ROTC.  This  year 
more  than  200  will  be  commissioned. 

Brigadier  General  Mildred  Bailey, 
former  director  of  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps,  visited  the  women  just  before  her 
retirement,  and  observed  the  integrated 
training.  “Women  graduates  of  the  ROTC 
program  can  look  forward  to  the  same  ca- 
reer opportunities  that  their  male  counter- 
parts have  as  commissioned  officers,”  she 
said.  “The  only  restrictions  will  be  that 
they  cannot  participate  in  the  so-called 
combat  arms.  Women  commissioned 
through  ROTC  will  not  be  commissioned 
in  Infantry,  Artillery,  Armor  or  Air  De- 
fense.” 

After  a visit  with  the  cadets.  First 
Lieutenant  Shelly  Hollister  of  the  Cincin- 
nati District  Recruiting  Command,  said,  “I 


Top,  Cadet  Ann 
Manganiello  gets  a 
new  kind  of  makeup. 
Bottom,  summer  camp 
cadets  try  to  cross  a 
water  trap  on  the 
leadership  reaction 
course. 
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Cadet  Georgia  Dixon 
of  Trinity  University 
charges  the  50-caiiber 
M2  machine  gun. 
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was  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
how  well  the  men  and  women  get  along 
together.  The  guys  don’t  play  down  or  up 
to  the  women.” 

Asked  for  her  reaction  to  basic  camp 
after  the  second  week,  Cadet  Colleen  Fitz- 
gerald, Utah  State  University,  said,  “I  feel 
that  working  with  the  men  is  a real  chal- 
lenge. It  makes  me  work  all  the  harder.  I 
think  that  we  women  are  being  treated 
fairly  and  equally.  I think  I’ll  make  it 
through.” 

The  attitude  of  the  men  toward  the 
women  was  favorable  in  most  cases.  Even 
those  few  who  were  skeptical  were  mild 
in  expressing  their  doubts.  Cadet  Bruce 
Akers,  Marshall  University,  said,  “If  the 
woman  knows  what  she’s  doing,  it’s  all 
right.  But  I think  that  a man  would  com- 
mand more  respect.  The  men  aren’t  used 
to  being  led  by  a woman.” 

The  women,  for  their  part,  felt  they 
should  be  given  all  the  training  scheduled 
for  the  men,  including  all  offensive  tactical 
training.  They  were  very  vocal  about  this 
belief  all  during  camp. 

The  female  cadets  at  last  summer’s 
6-week  advanced  camps  were  equally 
outspoken  on  the  subject.  Their  demon- 
strated ability  and  willingness  to  participate 
had  an  effect  on  Department  of  the  Army’s 
decision  to  integrate  all  of  the  training  this 
year  with  no  substitute  classes  scheduled 
for  women.  However,  there  will  be  a slight 
modification  in  the  scored  FT  tests.  Last 
year  the  women  trained  side-by-side  with 


the  men  except  for  physical  training  and 
classes  directly  related  to  offensive  tactics. 
In  all,  they  received  26  hours  of  separate 
training. 

Already  some  of  the  6,000  men  and 
700  women,  most  just  completing  their 
junior  year,  are  heading  for  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  or  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  to  start  ROTC  advanced  camp. 
They  receive  half  the  pay  of  a second  lieu- 
tenant. About  400  of  the  male  ROTC  cadets 
will  report  to  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  for  9 
weeks  of  Ranger  training. 

Veterans  and  basic  camp  graduates 
who  sign  up  for  advanced  ROTC  take  2 
years  of  campus  training  and  attend  camp. 
If  they  successfully  complete  all  training 
they, are  commissioned  second  lieutenants 
when  they  graduate  from  college. 

One  cadet  who  trained  last  year 
without  the  women  thinks  ”it  could  be  a 
little  distracting.”  Duane  Lasley  of  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute,  adds,  "I  think 
there  will  be  competition  between  the 
sexes.  I’d  probably  try  to  act  like  a gentle- 
man rather  than  let  fly  like  you  sometimes 
do  when  you  get  mad.” 

Cadet  Jean  Roberts,  University  of 
Vermont,  found  just  the  opposite  situation 
during  her  training.  “They  [the  men]  help 
us  and  we  help  them.  We  all  know  that  if 
we  don’t  help  each  other,  none  of  us  will 
make  it  through.  If  we  had  to  go  through 
training  in  an  all-girl  company,  we’d  all  be 
enemies.  The  way  it  is  now,  everybody’s 
polite  and  helpful.  It’s  a much  more  pleas- 
ant situation.” 

Two  groups  of  educators  made  two 
separate  2-day  visits  to  the  camp.  During 
one  of  the  visits  the  group  observed  a 
male-female  company  on  the  Confidence 
Course.  Alice  J.  Matthews,  Dean  of 
Women  at  Tarleton  State  College  in  Ste- 
phensville,  Tex.,  said,  “I  think  ROTC  is  a 
tremendous  program.  I think  this  type  of 
training  could  break  down  a lot  of  bar- 
riers.” 

When  college  classes  resume  this 
fall,  the  9,000-plus  students  engaged  in 
Army  ROTC  training  will  have  done  ev- 
erything their  non-ROTC  contemporaries 
will  have  done — and  more. 

They  will  have  had  the  fun  of  getting 
to  know  other  young  people  from  all  over 
the  country.  They  will  have  worked  harder 
than  they  perhaps  ever  have  under  the 
summer  sun  for  6 weeks. 

The  plus  will  be  the  extra  confidence 
gained  by  successfully  facing  and  over- 
coming challenges  they  may  never  have 
known  before.  And  they  will  be  eligible  for 
a commission  and  potential  Army  career. 
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SmiHWAY  OF  WATER 


CPT  William  J.  Diehl,  Jr. 


SINCE  ITS  discovery  by  Ferdi- 
nand De  Soto  in  1541,  the  mighty 
Mississippi  has  served  man.  On  its 
watery  back  it  has  carried  the  Indi- 
an’s canoe,  the  explorer's  raft,  the 
pioneer’s  keelboat,  the  romantic 
paddlewheeler  and  now  the  diesel- 
powered  towboat  and  barge. 

But  until  recently,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  was  a 
rebellious  servant.  North  of  the 
Ohio  River  junction  at  Cairo,  111., 
it  was  a perilous  yvaterway  for  even 
the  most  experienced  navigators 
and  sturdiest  river  boats.  Deep  and 
swift-flowing  in  flood  times,  it  was 
too  shallow  in  places  for  navigation 
in  drought. 

In  the  1830s,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  began  improv- 
ing the  upper  Mississippi  for  navi- 
gation— and  hasn’t  stopped  since. 
It  began  its  monumental  task  by 
removing  the  most  menacing 
snags,  shoals  and  sandbars.  It 
blasted  and  excavated  rocks  to 
make  passages  in  stretches  of 
rapids.  It  closed  off  meandering 
sloughs  and  stagnant  backwaters  to 
confine  the  flow  of  water  to  the 
main  river  channel. 

In  1878,  the  Corps  dredged 
a AVi-foot  channel  on  the  upper 
river  and  increased  this  to  6 feet 
in  1907.  In  1930  it  recommended  to 
Congress  the  dredging  of  a 9-foot 
channel.  Congress  acted  quickly 
and  told  the  Corps  to  construct  a 
navigation  channel  9 feet  deep  and 
at  least  400  feet  wide  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Later,  in  1937, 
Congress  authorized  a 4.6-mile  ex- 
tension of  the  channel  upriver  from 
Minneapolis  to  take  advantage  of 
the  excellent  harbor  sites  and 
railroad  networks  there. 
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A series  of  29  locks  and  dams  helps 
make  the  upper  Mississippi  navigable. 


The  engineers  faced  a diffi- 
cult task.  In  the  669  miles  of  river 
they  were  to  make  navigable,  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi  fell  errati- 
cally about  420  feet.  By  simply 
dredging  the  bottom  to  the  required 
depth,  the  engineers  would  not  be 
able  to  control  the  uneven  water 
surface  sufficiently  to  make  the 
river  suitable  for  commercial  barge 
service. 

So  they  constructed  a series 
of  locks  and  dams — 29  of  them  lo- 
cated at  intervals  of  10  to  50  miles 
between  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis.  The  locks,  in  effect,  act  as 
steps  by  which  vessels  are  lifted 
or  lowered  from  one  pool  to  the 
next.  The  system  is  sometimes 
compared  to  a stairway — the  locks 
and  dams  being  the  risers  and  the 
pools  being  the  treads. 

Much  of  the  construction  on 
the  upper  river  channel  was  com- 
pleted between  1930  and  1940.  The 


Corps  made  all  29  dams  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  9-foot  channel 
project  “low-lift”  dams.  During 
periods  of  low  flow,  the  dams  back 
up  just  enough  water  to  provide 
pools  of  the  required  9-foot  depth. 
When  the  snow  melts  and  the  river 
swells,  the  gates  of  the  dams  in  the 
upper  river  are  lifted  entirely  above 
the  water  level,  allowing  natural 
open  river  conditions  to  prevail. 

The  majority  of  the  locks 
are  1 10  feet  wide  and  600  feet 
long — big  enough  to  hold  nine  big 
dry-cargo  barges.  The  height  that 
the  locks  lift  or  lower  vessels 
varies  widely — Lock  5A  at  Wi- 
nona, Minn.,  lifts  a whopping  49.2 
feet. 

The  effects  of  this  vast 
project  on  commercial  traffic  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  are  stagger- 
ing. In  1939,  only-about  1V2  million 
tons  of  bulk  products  were  moved 
on  the  upper  river.  By  1970,  that 
had  risen  to  nearly  50  million 
tons — an  increase  of  about  2,000 
percent.  Great  barges  loaded  with 
gasoline  and  oil  can  now  be  towed 
easily  from  the  oil  fields  of  Loui- 
siana and  Texas  to  cities  and  towns 
along  the  upper  Mississippi.  Grain 
from  the  rich  farmlands  of  Minne- 
sota and  other  upper-midwestern 
states  can  now  be  loaded  on  barges 
and  shipped  downstream  to  New 
Orleans,  for  transfer  to  ocean-going 
vessels. 

Today  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi it  is  not  unusual  to  see  chug- 
ging peacefully  along  a tow  of  ten 
or  more  lashed-together  barges — 
longer  than  the  longest  ocean  liner 
afloat — carrying  a cargo  of  50  mil- 
lion pounds. 

Not  bad,  considering  that 
before  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
began  working  on  the  upper  river, 
a person  was  lucky  to  be  able  to 
navigate  it  with  a canoe.  A 
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They 

Also 

Served 

Story  and  photos  by  Janet  Hake 


DURING  THE  summer  of  Mil,  General  George 
Washington  was  frantically  maneuvering  his  army  in 
an  attempt  to  stop  the  British  forces  from  taking 
Philadelphia. 

Irked  at  the  slow  movement  of  his  troops, 
Washington  sent  a directive  to  his  officers  that  ‘Tn 
the  present  marching  state  of  the  army,  every  incum- 
brance proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  service;  the 
multitude  of  women  in  particular,  especially  those  who 
are  pregnant,  or  have  children,  are  a clog  upon  every 
movement.  The  commander-in-chief  therefore  ear- 
nestly recommends  it  to  the  officers  commanding  bri- 
gades and  corps  to  use  every  reasonable  method  in 
their  power  to  get  rid  of  all  such  as  are  not  absolutely 
necessary.” 

Washington  was  worried  about  the  camp  fol- 
lowers who  accompanied  his  troops.  Conditions  were 
bad  enough  for  the  Continental  Army  without  having 
stragglers  consume  a sizeable  portion  of  the  already 
scarce  rations. 

While  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
forces,  Washington  issued  more  than  25  orders  con- 
cerning women  camp  followers.  Those  who  traveled 
on  foot  or  hitched  rides  on  the  few  wagons  the  Army 
had,  slowed  down  the  procession.  But  Washington’s 
major  concern  was  that  these  friends  of  the  army  were 
encouraging  his  men  to  desert. 

In  addition,  the  sight  of  the  camp  followers  was 
a bit  dispiriting  to  the  war  effort.  Before  Washington 
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marched  his  troops  into  Philadelphia,  he  issued  an- 
other order  forbidding  any  new  women  to  come  into 
camp.  Concerned  about  the  appearance  of  his  troops, 
he  took  measures  to  prevent  any  women  who  be- 
longed to  the  camp  from  being  seen  with  the  troops. 

Washington  directed  that  the  women  “file  off 
to  the  right,  avoid  the  city  entirely,  and  move  onto 
the  bridge  at  the  middle  ferry,  and  there  halt." 

His  plan  didn’t  work.  The  ladies  refused  to  be 
separated  from  their  men.  One  historian  describes  the 
scene  this  way:  “They  were  spirited  off  into  the  quaint 
dirty  little  alleyways  and  side  streets.  But  they  hated 
it.  The  army  had  barely  passed  through  the  main 
thoroughfares  before  these  camp  followers  poured 
after  their  soldiers  again,  their  hair  flying,  their  brows 
beady  from  the  heat,  their  belongings  slung  over  one 
shoulder,  chattering  and  yelling  in  sluttish  shrills  as 
they  went,  and  spitting  in  the  gutters.” 

General  Washington  wasn't  the  first  command- 
er with  this  problem.  It  was  a matter  of  tradition.  The 
British  had  their  quotas  as  did  every  army  before  the 
American  Revolution.  Greek  women  tagged  along 
with  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  set  off  to  conquer 
India. 

Contrary  to  a common  notion,  camp  followers 
served  in  other  capacities  besides  the  oldest  profes- 
sion. They  tended  the  fires  24  hours  a day,  foraged 
for  food,  cooked,  nursed  the  wounded,  washed 
clothes  and  did  the  mending. 

It’s  this  more  respectable  aspect  that  some 
Wacs  of  the  560th  Military  Police  Company  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  try  to  portray.  They’ve  volunteered 
to  re-enact  the  camp  followers’  role  in  the  American 
Revolution.  Along  with  other  MPs  of  the  560th,  as 
part  of  the  Bicentennial  observance  they  are  giving 
regular  presentations  of  what  life  was  like  in  a military 
camp  during  the  Revolution. 

Striving  for  authenticity,  the  women  of  Fort 
Monroe  have  made  their  outfits  out  of  natural  fabrics, 
the  kinds  used  during  the  18th  century.  Their  blouses 
are  linen  with  wool  weskits  and  rough  homespun 
petticoats. 

Although  not  all  the  camp  followers  of  the 
Revolution  were  respectable  wives  of  the  soldiers, 
there  were  efforts  to  keep  it  that  way. 

General  Artemas  Ward,  one  of  the  early  leaders 
of  the  fight  for  independence,  made  sure  this  wasn’t 
a problem  at  his  Cambridge,  Mass.,  headquarters.  In 
1775  he  sent  out  a directive  that  “all  possible  care 
be  taken  that  no  lewd  women  come  into  camp,  and 
all  persons  are  ordered  to  give  information  of  such 
person,  if  any  there  are,  that  proper  measure  be  taken 
to  bring  them  to  condign  punishment,  to  rid  the  camp 
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Another  “Molly  ” !■ 

j Besides  Mary  Ludwig  Hays,  the  Revolu-  | 

* tionary  War  heroine  better  known  to  Americans  P 
as  “Molly  Pitcher”  who  served  with  her  husband 
I at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  history  records  a 
Margaret  “Captain  Molly”  Corbin  who  accom- 
panied her  husband  during  the  Battle  of  Fort 
Washington,  N.Y.,  on  November  16,  1776. 
When  her  husband  was  mortally  wounded  while 
serving  a cannon,  “Captain  Molly”  took  his 
place  and  courageously  carried  on  his  duties  until 
she  was  seriously  wounded.  She  was  pensioned 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  later  given  a 
lifetime  pension  by  the  Continental  Congress  of 
1779. 

“Captain  Molly”  Corbin  is  buried  at  West 
Point,  N.Y.,  while  “Molly  Pitcher”  Hays  is 
interred  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 

V - J 

of  all  such  nuisances.” 

Shortly  afterward  two  “lewd”  women  were 
promptly  escorted  from  the  camp. 

There  were  very  few  camp  followers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolution.  But  as  the  war 
dragged  on,  the  need  for  families  to  be  together  won 
out.  Other  lonely  women,  forced  out  of  their  homes 
by  the  British,  went  along  with  the  militia. 

Unlike  the  patriots,  the  British  had  a mass  of 
camp  followers  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

King  George’s  army  was  allotted  a certain 
number  of  wives  and  assumed  wives  to  be  transported 
to  America.  However,  the  number  of  assumed  wives 
increased  once  the  men  landed  on  American  soil. 
General  John  Burgoyne’s  camp  grew  to  more  than 
2,000  women  from  the  initial  300  sent  over  with  his 
regiment.  The  newly  acquired  ladies  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  soldiers  themselves  out  of  their  pay. 

But  due  to  the  low  incomes  of  the  soldiers, 
many  of  the  camp  followers  fell  to  foraging,  and 
sometimes  pilfering,  for  food.  They  became  a burden 
to  troop  movement.  Frequently  they  were  indifferent 
to  discipline  and  lagged  behind. 

Because  the  ration  of  rum  was  considered  by 
many  not  enough  to  get  by,  some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
camp  took  the  initiative  of  conveying  more  liquor. 
One  chronicler  imagined  the  typical  British  soldier 
with  a “sword  in  one  hand,  a lass  on  the  disengaged 
arm,  and  a bottle  knocking  up  against  his  cartridge 
box  rearwards.” 

Camp  followers  of  Burgoyne’s  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries become  embroiled  in  one  very  unlady-like 
fight  after  a drunken  Christmas  Eve  celebration.  The 
men  eventually  took  sides  and  a brawl  ensued.  Guards 
were  called,  but  as  soon  as  they  left,  the  battle  con- 
tinued well  into  the  night. 

There  were  instances  when  the  British  camp 


followers  took  pleasure  in  annoying  and  insulting  the 
more  proper  ladies  of  the  homes  along  the  way.  One 
lady  of  position,  offended  by  the  rag-tag  sight,  de- 
scribed a pitiful  swarm  passing  through  Cambridge  as 
“great  numbers  of  women,  who  seemed  to  be  beasts 
of  burthen,  having  a bushel  basket  on  their  back,  by 
which  they  were  bent  double,  the  contents  seemed 
to  be  pots  and  kettles,  various  sorts  of  furniture, 
children  peeping  thro’  gridirons  and  other  utensils, 
some  very  young  infants  who  were  born  on  the  road, 
the  women  bare  feet,  cloathed  in  dirty  rags,  such 
effluvia  filled  the  air  while  they  were  passing,  had  they 
not  been  smoking  all  the  time,  I would  have  been 
apprehensive  of  being  contaminated  by  them.” 

In  spite  of  all  the  problems,  toward  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  need  for  camp  followers  was  realized. 
There  weren’t  enough  men  to  take  care  of  the  domes- 
tic chores  while  they  were  engaged  in  fighting. 

One  officer  wrote  home,  “Money  is  good  for 
nothing  . . . my  washing  bill  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  wages.  I am  endeavoring  to  hire  some  woman  to 
live  in  camp  to  do  the  washing  for  myself  and  some 
of  the  officers,  th’o  I am  aware  that  many  persons 
will  tell  the  story  to  my  disadvantage.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  I can  hire  one  on  better  terms  than  hiring  my 
washing.” 

General  Washington  relented  on  his  effort  to 
rid  the  camps  of  women.  They  were  needed  to  nurse 
the  wounded.  Besides,  his  own  wife  Martha  was 
herself  a camp  follower. 

Although  she  stayed  away  from  camp  during 
hostilities,  Mrs.  Washington  did  follow  her  husband 
to  Valley  Forge  where  she  domesticated  his  quarters 
during  the  winter  pause  in  fighting.  She  made  herself 
useful  to  the  war  effort  by  transcribing,  for  the  re- 
cords, copies  of  outgoing  communication.  She  also 
organized  camp  and  neighborhood  wives  in  rolling 
bandages,  knitting  socks  and  mending  shirts. 

Though  Mrs.  Washington  retreated  to  her  home 
in  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  during  the  fighting,  there  were 
women  who  followed  their  men  into  battle.  One  of 
them  was  the  legendary  Molly  Pitcher. 

Married  to  a gunner  in  Proctor’s  Corps  of  Ar- 
tillery from  Pennsylvania,  Molly  was  with  her  hus- 
band, William  Hays,  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  when 
the  Continental  Army  met  the  British  in  June  1778. 

Molly  got  her  nickname  “Pitcher”  by  fetching 
water  to  cool  the  men.  During  battle  she  helped  her 
husband  man  his  field  piece.  Once,  while  reaching  for 
a cartridge,  a cannon  ball  shot  through  her  legs  taking 
away  the  lower  part  of  her  petticoat.  She  remarked 
on  her  luck  at  being  missed  and  continued  about  her 
business.  For  her  good  work.  General  Washington 
dubbed  her  a sergeant  and  retired  Molly  Pitcher  with 
ahalf-pension  for  life.  {For  another  ‘'Molly,"  see  box.) 

Molly  Pitcher  is  remembered  for  her  bravery 
and  also  because  she  was  a camp  follower.  She  was 
one  of  many  women  who  endured  the  hardships  of 
war  and  helped  win  America’s  fight  for  independence. 

f 
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THE  LIGHTER  SIDE 


A BELATED  VALENTINE 


A SERVICEMAN’S  wife  is  mostly  girl.  But 
there  are  times,  such  as  when  her  husband  is 
away  and  she  is  mowing  the  lawn  or  fixing  a flat 
tire  on  a youngster’s  bike,  that  she  begins  to 
suspect  that  she  is  also  a boy. 

She  usually  comes  in  three  sizes:  petite, 
plump  and  pregnant.  During  the  early  years  of 
her  marriage  it  is  often  hard  to  determine  which 
size  is  her  normal  one. 

She  can  be  a great  actress.  To  the  heart- 
broken children  at  moving  time,  she  gives  an 
Academy  Award  performance:  “Alaska  is  going 
to  be  such  fun,  I heard  they  have  Indian  reser- 
vations . . . and  gophers  and  more  gophers.’’  But 
her  heart  is  breaking  with  theirs.  She  wonders 
if  the  service  is  worth  the  sacrifice. 

An  ideal  serviceman’s  wife  has  the  pa- 
tience of  an  angel,  the  flexibility  of  putty,  the 


wisdom  of  a scholar  and  the  stamina  of  a horse. 
If  she  dislikes  money,  it  helps.  She  is  sentimen- 
tal, carrying  her  memories  with  her  in  an  old 
trunk. 

She  is  a dreamer  when  she  vows,  “We’ll 
never  move  again!’’  and  an  optimist,  “The  next 
place  will  be  better!’’ 

She  is,  above  all,  a woman  who  married 
a serviceman  who  offered  her  the  permanency 
of  a gypsy,  the  miseries  of  loneliness,  the  frus- 
tration of  conformity  and  the  security  of  love. 

Sitting  among  her  packing  cases  with 
squabbling  children  nearby,  she  is  sometimes 
willing  to  chuck  it  all,  until  she  hears  the  firm 
step  of  the  lug  who  gave  her  all  this.  Then  she 
is  happy  to  be  ...  a serviceman’s  wife. 

From  “The  Seagull  Courier,” 
publication  of  the  Canadian  Forces. 


ALL  SERIOUSNESS  ASIDE 

FULL  CYCLE:  In  its  campaign  to  make  language 
in  government  communications  more  under- 
standable, the  Defense  Personnel  Center  has 
come  up  with  its  own  acronym:  JAWS.  It  means 
Junk  Acronyms  When  Speaking. 

CONSUMER  REPORT:  Surveys  show  that  peo- 
ple don’t  want  a cheaper  car.  They  want  an 
expensive  car  that  costs  less. 

EASY  OUT:  He’s  a very  considerate  doctor.  If 
you  can’t  afford  the  operation,  he’ll  retouch  your 
X-rays. 

POINT  OF  VIEW:  The  pessimist  reads  the  obi- 
tuary column  in  the  morning  paper.  If  his  name 
isn’t  there,  he  goes  to  work. 

The  optimist  says  this  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  The  pessimist  is  afraid  he’s 
right. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURTESY:  The  new  gas 

station  employee  rushed  up  to  his  boss  to  report, 
“Your  doctor  just  pulled  into  the  station  with 
a flat  tire.  What  shall  I do?’’ 

“Tell  him  he  has  deflation  of  the  perime- 
ter and  charge  him  accordingly.’’ 


SIGNS  ON  THE  ARMY  SCENE 


Mottoes,  slogans,  bits  of  wisdom  and  instant 
philosophy  reported  by  readers  or  noted  by  SOL- 
DIERS correspondents  on  their  Army  rounds: 

When  all  else  fails, 
read  the  instructions. 

Submitted  by  John  Perry,  DAMO-FDA 

When  in  danger,  dread  or  doubt. 

Run  in  circles,  scream  and  shout! 


SSG  Burt  Bond,  84Ist  Eng  Bn,  USAR 

DO  SOMETHING— 

Lead — Follow — or  get  the 
hell  out  of  the  way. 

Ken  Luber,  AVSCOM 

Be  sure  brain  is  engaged 
before  setting  mouth  in  gear. 

Sign  in  Motor  Pool 


We  Trained  Hard  . . . 

But  it  seemed  that  every  time  we  were  beginning  to  form 
up  into  teams,  we  would  be  reorganized.  I was  to  learn  later 
in  life  that  we  tend  to  meet  any  new  situation  by  reorganizing; 
and  a wonderful  method  it  can  be  for  creating  the  illusion 
of  progress  while  producing  confusion,  inefficiency  and  de- 
moralization. Petronius  Arbiter,  210  B.C. 

Submitted  by  David  R.  Young, 
Newport  News,  Va. 


Nobody  tells  me 
anything  around  here. 

But  what  they  do  tell  me 
I forget,  and 
What  I remember 
They  change. 

SSG  Brian  P.  Christensen 
Co  C,  1st  Bn,  31st  Infantry 
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CONSUMERS  CORNER 


□ Cooling  off  tips: 

• If  you  don't  have  air  conditioning, 
you  can  create  best  air  flow  by  open- 
ing a pair  of  windows  opposite  each 
other . . .Natural  draft  pulls  out  warm 
air . 

• Block  off  the  hot  spots... By  clos- 
ing off  kitchen,  laundry  and  water 
heater  behind  doors,  other  rooms  stay 
cooler  and  drier. 

• Insulation  in  walls  and  above  ceil- 
ings is  good  for  both  heating  and 
cooling . 

• Don't  overcool  with  your  air  condi- 
tioner ...It's  expensive  and  uncomfort- 
able. . .Temperature  difference  between 
indoors  and  out  should  be  about  15°. 


□ Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  of- 
fers these  suggestions  when  shopping  or 
when  you  thlrik  you  have  been  deceived; 

• Shop  around  before  you  buy  that 
"amazing"  bargain. 

• Tell  the  seller  your  complaints. 

• Report  false  advertising  to  media 
carrying  it. 

• Report  deception  to  organization  con- 
cerned  with  better  business  standards. 

• Report  deception  to  your  city,  county 
or  state  government  agency. 

• If  problem  falls  under  jurisdiction 
of  FTC  contact  Washington,  D.C.,  office 
or  one  of  field  offices. 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Right,  members  of  360th  Civil  Affairs 
Brigade , 120th  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand, Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  deliver  boxes 
of  household  goods  and  other  items... to 
help  400  Vietnamese  families  establish 
new  lives  in  South  Carolina. 


• On  May  1,  four  South  Dakota  State 
University  women  became  first  females 
commissioned  through  Army  ROTC  program. 


• Army  is  reducing  time  required  to 
process  applications  for  appointment  to 
warrant  officer  status ...  Delays  had  ad- 
verse effect  on  program... DA  message 
AGUZ  RPC  PR  191447Z  Mar  76  has  details. 
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□ During  electrical  storms; 

• Stay  away  from  isolated  trees  or 
poles  in  open  areas. 

• Avoid  open  fields  or  bare  hilltops 
...If  caught  in  such  terrain,  lie  flat 
on  ground. 

• If  caught  in  electrical  storm  in 
rubber  tired  vehicle,  stay  in  place 
(unless  tires  are  submerged  in  water) . 
Tires  insulate  vehicle  from  ground. 

• If  in  group,  disperse  ...  Don ' t hud- 
dle together... A mass  of  bodies 
attracts  lightning. 

• Inside  buildings,  stay  clear  of 
water  pipes,  electric  or  communication 
lines . 

• Avoid  beaches,  boats,  swimming 
areas,  wire  fences. 

Il» 

• If  someone  struck  by  lightning 
stops  breathing,  apply  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  combined  with  external 
heart  massage  ...  Seek  medical  attention 
as  soon  as  possible. 

□ Certain  VA  benefits  cannot  legally 
be  provided  in  foreign  countries. . . 
Veterans  should  check  with  VA  before 
establishing  residence  abroad. 


□ CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  have  won  a 
round. . .Payments  for  treatment  by 
qualified  marriage,  family,  child  or 
pastoral  counselors  for  a nervous  or 
mental  condition  will  be  continued.. 
Your  CHAMPUS  office  has  details. 


□ No  jewelry,  watch  chains  or  similar 
civilian  items  will  appear  exposed  on 
the  uniform. . .Check  AR  670-5. 


Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  a Nation 


June  2, 1784 — Congress  passes  legislation  reducing  the  Army  to  80  men 
and  the  next  day  provides  for  raising  a regiment  of  volunteers  from  the 
state  militias.  Following  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789,  Congress 
increases  the  Army’s  strength  to  1,216  . . . June  3,  1916 — National  De- 
fense Act  establishes  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  . . . June  4, 
1944 — Rome  falls  to  the  allies  during  World  War  II . . . June  6, 1944 — Allies 
launch  D-Day  invasion  of  Normandy  with  an  armada  of  nearly  5,000  ships 
and  3,000  aircraft  . . . June  12,  1948 — The  Women's  Army  Corps  is 
officially  established  as  part  of  the  Regular  Army  . . . June  14,  1775 — The 
U.S.  Army  is  founded  when  a Continental  Congress  committee  authorizes 
the  enlistment  of  ten  companies  of  riflemen  . . . June  16,  1775 — Conti- 
nental Congress  authorizes  an  adjutant  general,  a chief  engineer,  a pay 
department  and  a quartermaster  department  . . . June  17,  1775 — Conti- 
nental Army  forces  repulse  British  regulars  in  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  . . . 
June  18,  1812 — U.S.  declares  war  on  Great  Britain. 

Strength  in  Grade:  How  many  others  are  there  in  your  Army  grade?  At  the  start 
of  1976,  there  were  762,931  In  the  active  Army  distributed  by  grade  as  follows: 


PVT 

155,335 

W01 

1,962 

2LT 

10,482 

PFC 

106,945 

CW2 

6,467 

1LT 

1 1 ,307 

CPL/SP4 

162.835 

CW3 

3,077 

CPT 

31,478 

SGT/SP5 

106,585 

CW4 

1.248 

MAJ 

16,846 

SSG/SP6 

8,954 

LTC 

10,714 

SFC/SP7 

46,786 

COL 

4,455 

1SG/MSG 

13,221 

BG 

206 

CSM/SGM 

3,802 

MG 

181 

LTG 

34 

GEN 

10 

GA 

1 

664,463 

12,754 

85,714 

Peaks  and  Valleys:  In  the  20th  century  conflicts  in  which  the  United  States  has 
engaged.  Army  peacetime  strength  has  been  the  take-off  point  for  rapid  expansion 
in  emergency.  Here's  the  box  score: 


CONFLICT 

PRIOR  ARMY 
STRENGTH 

PEAK 

PERCENTAGE 

INCREASE 

World  War  1 

108,000 

3,516,000 

3,156 

World  War  II 

218,000 

5,986,000 

2,646 

Korea 

593,000 

1,669,000 

181 

Vietnam 

969,000 

1 ,570,000 

62 

Ready  and  Standby  Reserve:  As  a little-known  side  effect,  the 
all-volunteer  force  has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  (IRR)  and  Standby  Reserve  (SR)  which  would  provide  the  trained 
manpower  necessary  to  bring  Active,  National  Guard  and  Reserve  to  full 
wartime  strength  in  emergency.  Without  the  draft  as  an  impetus,  IRR 
has  dropped  from  a high  of  1,428,585  in  1973  to  536,000  last  year.  That 
figure  includes  both  officer  and  enlisted  members. 

Outlook:  The  Army’s  FY  77  budget  request  of  $8.6  billion  for 
military  personnel  provides  for  790,000  active  soldiers — 93,345  officers. 
687,355  enlisted  and  4,300  cadets.  Officer  strength  would  make  up  12.4 
percent  of  the  total.  No  military  personnel  force  reductions  are  expected 
in  FY  77.  A FY  77  request  for  $2.3  billion  will  provide  a paid  drill  strength 
of  400,000  for  Army  National  Guard  units  and  219,000  for  the  Army 
Reserve. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINDBENDERS  (Page  25) 

Famous  Forts:  1.  Chaffee  2.  Monroe  3.  George  G.  Meade  4 Shafter  5.  Belvoir  6. 
Eustis  7.  Benjamin  Harrison  8.  Monmouth  9.  Dix  10.  Knox  11.  Gordon  Challenger's 
Corner:  1.  300  miles  2.  It's  Impossible  to  average  50  mph.  Given  any  finite  distance 
for  the  total  run,  half  the  distance  was  covered  during  a certain  time.  This  time 
Is  the  total  time  needed  to  average  twice  the  miles  per  hour  and,  therefore,  no  time 
is  left  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  run.  3.  50  minutes  4.  The  drivers  switched 
cars.  The  wager  was  $1,000  to  the  man  whose  car  finished  last.  Symbo-Language 
veterinary  medicine  Trivia  Tidbits:  1.  Maryon  Michael  Morrison  2 Simon  Templar 
3.  Hymie  4 Kathy  Nolan  5.  Boris  Karloff 
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Brass  Insignia 


Soldiers  must  wear  bright  brass  grade  insignia  on  rain- 
coats, windbreakers  and  overcoats  starting  Oct.  1. . .Wear 
is  optional  now. .. Subdued  version  will  still  be  worn  on 
all  field  and  work  uniforms. 


EERWA 


Enlisted  efficiency  report  weighted  averages  (EERWA)  have 
been  computed  using  data  from  new  enlisted  and  senior 
evaluation  report  forms... As  of  March  31,  averages  were: 


El 

68 .39 

E4 

101.62 

E7 

119.56 

E2 

84.15 

E5 

110.09 

E8 

122.17 

E3 

88.56 

E6 

115.96 

E9 

122.76 

Training  Backlog 


Initial  active  duty  training  for  10,000  Army  Reservists 
and  National  Guardsmen  set  for  June-September  at  selected 
FORSCOM  and  TRADOC  posts ...  Should  cut  training  backlog. 


V 


Soldiers’  Rights 


Silver  Eagles 


“Buy  Back”  Leave 


Bonuses  Eliminated 


Gateway  to  Germany 
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Supreme  Court  rules  soldiers  have  no  constitutional  right 
to  representation  by  an  attorney  in  a summary  courts- 
martial.  . .Factors  considered  were:  Punishment  is  limited, 
summary  courts-martial  is  a more  informal  presentation  ot 
evidence  and  testimony,  and  soldier  may  refuse  trial  b} 
summary  courts-martial. 


Army  plans  to  disband  the  Silver  Eagles  helicopter  demon- 
stration team  Nov.  30... because  of  scarcity  of  funds... 
Will  retain  Golden  Knights  parachute  team. 


I 

1 


FY  7 6 Appropriation  Bill  lets  soldiers  "sell  back"  60 
days  leave  only  once  in  a career ...  Soldiers  who  reenlisted 
and  sold  back  leave  since  Feb.  10  can  repay  leave  payment 
in  lump  sum  by  June  30  and  have  leave  recredited. 


Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  eliminated  for  MOSs 
73C  (finance  specialist)  and  75B  (unit  clerk). . .DA  mes- 
sage DAPC-EPF-I  31200Z  March  1976  has  details. 


Going  to  Germany?  Your  post  education  center  should  have 
"Gateway  to  Germany,”  a self-paced  40-hour  language  and 
culture  program  available  after  July  1 ...  Should  help  make 
your  tour  more  enjoyable  and  useful. 


(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  54) 
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Through  200  years  of 
national  life,  our  country 
and  its  Army  have  grown 
side  by  side.  Times, 
conditions  and  uniforms 
change,  but  the  individual 
soldier  remains  basically 
the  same.  The  Army  has 
worked  hard  to  improve 
the  quality  of  soldier  life  in 
every  area  from  training 
and  equipment  to  pay, 
food  and  housing.  But 
whether  the  times  are 
good  or  bad,  the  American  ° 
soldier  continues 
dedicated,  motivated  and 
courageous  as  always. 

In  this  special 
Bicentennial  issue, 

SOLDIERS  samples  the  spirit 
of  the  times  with  excerpts 
from  diaries  and  letters, 
contemporary  accounts 
and  photographs.  ' 

Interviews  with 
modern-day  soldiers  and 
their  dependents  provide 
an  interesting  comparison 
to  experiences  in  the  past. 
Together  they  reflect  the 
human  side  of  soldier 
life — in  training,  garrison 
or  conflict — as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the 
men  and  women  who 
gallantly  served  the  nation 
during  its  first  200  years. 

LTC  Carleton  Young, 

AUS-'Ret.  enacts  the 
role  dl  a continental 
soldier  in  this  photo 
by  CRT  Larry  Myers. 
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Vi©tnam©S0  Badg©S  wear  of  certain  Vietnamese  badges  and  insignia  no  longer 
^ authorized. . .Soldiers  may  permanently  wear  Vietnamese 

Airborne,  Ranger  and  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Badges 
...Others  were  for  wear  only  while  in  Vietnam. 

Coil©g©  Cr©dit  soldiers  in  281  MOSs  may  now  receive  college  credit  for 

Army  work  experience ...  Contact  your  post  education  officer 
for  evaluation  of  your  qualifications. 


EPMS  Film  New  film  "Meet  the  System--An  EPMS  Special  Report"  now 

available  for  Army-wide  use ...  Explains  how  Enlisted  Person- 
nel  Management  System  works ...  Request  film  catalogue  num- 
ber DO  0067. 


L©wis  and  Clark  ^ 30-man  team  from  1st  Bn,  501st  Inf,  101st  Abn  Div  (Air 

Aslt) , has  been  retracing  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  route 
since  May  15 ...  Scheduled  to  arrive  Missoula,  Mont.,  July  4. 


Moving  Costs 


• New  closed  circuit  refueling  nozzle, 
left,  makes  it  safer,  cleaner,  faster 
to  refuel  helicopter  with  its  engine 
running  and  rotor  turning. . .Nozzle  locks 
into  special  spring-loaded  receiver... 
Eliminates  fume  build-up  that  might 
cause  explosion  and  danger  of  fuel 
spraying  on  hot  engine. 


• Army  names  its  new  air  defense  sys- 
tem "Patriot "...  Still  being  tested... 
Intended  to  replace  both  Hawk  and  Nike- 
Hercules  missile  weapons. 


• On  July  6 U.S.  Army  Hometown  News 
Center , Kansas  City,  Mo.,  celebrates 
its  25th  year  of  getting  public  recog- 
nition for  soldiers. 


Soldiers  get  another  reprieve  from  paying  taxes  on  moving 
costs. . .Treasury  Department  has  granted  another  6-month 
exception  to  Internal  Revenue  Service  rules  which — if  en- 
forced--would  require  soldiers  to  report  payment  for  some 
permanent  change  of  station  moves  as  personal  income. 
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, • U.S.  and  British  armies  agree  to  ex- 
change 72  officers  and  NCOs  for  2-year 
period. . .U. S.  Army  also  has  exchange 
programs  with  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
’ Italy , Mexico,  New  Zealand  and 
Venezuela. . .AR  614-10  has  details. 

(» 

• Beginning  Oct.  1 time- in- service 
(TIS)  required  for  promotion  to  E2  in 
active  Army  and  reserve  components  will 
'be  6 months. . .Your  personnel  officer  has 
, details . 


• Army  Selection  Board  meets  this  m.onth 
to  consider  MSG/ISG  for  attendance  at 
Sergeants  Major  Academy. .. (SOLDIERS  fea- 
tures the  SGM  Academy  in  the  August  1976 
issue . ) 

• Effective  July  1 AR  310-10  prohibits 
use  of  orders  to  announce  assumption  of 
command. . .Memorandum,  military  letter  or 
disposition  form  will  be  used  instead... 
DA  Message  DAAG-PEP  201730Z  May  1976  has 
details . 


• Commanders  urged  to  install  Joint- 
Service  Interior  Intrusion  Detection 
System  (J-SIIDS)  to  protect  arms  rooms 
...Will  meet  security  requirements  and 
can  free  soldiers  for  other  duties... 
Call  Autovon  354-2085  for  information. 


• Although  soldiers  cannot  reenlist  un- 
til within  90  days  of  ETS,  they  should 

I apply  for  reenlistment  6 months  prior 
to  ETS. . .to  allow  time  for  processing. 

» 

• Four  NATO  nations — West  Germany, 

t Denmark,  Norway  and  the  United  States — 
will  take  part  in  a joint  EURO/NATO 
I helicopter  pilot  training  project  at 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  this  summer. 

JULY  1976 


• Army  tests  high-expansion  foam  as 
fire  protection  agent  at  Wheeler  Air 
Force  Base,  Hawaii ...  Foam  was  14  feet 
deep  in  2h  minutes,  22  feet  deep  in  4 
minutes  ...  Soon  overflowed  hangar,  as 
shown  above . 


• Battalion,  brigade  and,  when  possi- 
ble, division  commanders  being  assigned 
to  Europe  will  receive  6-week  foreign 
language  training  at  Defense  Language 
Institute,  Monterey,  Calif. 

• Signing  a formal  counseling  statement 
to  avoid  complying  with  overseas  orders 
can  act  as  a self-imposed  bar  to  reen- 
listment . . . AR  614-30  has  details. 


• Center  of  Military  History  is  pre- 
paring Army's  official  history  of 
Vietnam  conf lict .. .Wants  color  or  black 
and  white  prints  (no  slides )... Send  to 
U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History, 
Forrestal  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20314... or  call  Autovon  223-5375. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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SETTING  IT  STRAIGHT 

As  a participant  in  the  last  bat- 
tle of  Monte  Cassino  in  May  1944, 
and  a student  of  the  history  of  World 
War  II,  I read  with  interest  "Ricky's 
World"  in  the  April  issue. 

I congratulate  Ricky  on  his  in- 
terest which  he  recreates  in  a most 
unusual  fashion.  Too  bad  his  mod- 
els can't  be  preserved  and  not  torn 
down . 

I wish  to  correct  one  statement 
in  the  article. 

There  were  no  Polish  soldiers 
below  Monte  Cassino  on  February 
15,  1944.  They  came  on  the  scene 
in  April . 

The  name  "Monte  Cassino" 
applies  only  to  the  monastery  well 
above  the  city  of  Cassino.  What 
the  picture  on  page  25  appears  to 
portray  is  the  city. 

Dr.  W.  Metanomski 

Former  Lieutenant,  Polish  Army 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Thank  you  for  setting  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  Polish  soldiers' 
arrival  in  the  Cassino  area.  Yes , 
the  mode!  is  of  the  city. 

CAPTION  CORRECTION 

In  the  April  "It's  Your  Move" 
article,  the  photo  on  page  11  shows 
SFC  Cleveland  Bennet,  not  SFC 
Samuel  L.  Brooks  as  the  caption 
says.  Both  serve  with  JPPO. 

SFC  Cleveland  Brooks 

Alexandria,  Va. 

PROVOST  MARSHAL 

"At  The  Top"  there  is  another 
woman  provost  marshal  in  the 
Army — LTC  Rosemary  R.  Wood  at 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

SCM  Lynn  0.  Rudd 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex . 


REFUGEE  SUPPORT 

Reference  "Refugee  Boom  Town 
to  Ghost  Town."  The  402d  MP  Co, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  also 
contributed  to  "Task  Force  New 
Arrivals"  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark., 
from  July  21  to  October  31,  1975. 

It  provided  law  enforcement,  secur- 
ity and  support  in  an  exemplary 
manner . 

The  110  members  of  the  402d 
also  contributed  $11,445  to  the  Bay 
Area  Combined  Federal  Campaign 
while  assigned  to  the  Indochina 
Refugee  Program  at  Chaffee. 

MAJ  Joseph  Koonin 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

MILEAGE  CHANGES 

The  Field  Services  Office,  Fin- 
ance and  Accounting  Center,  noted 
that  the  mileage  table  in  the  April 
issue  was  extracted  from  the  Offi- 
cial Table  of  Distances,  AR  50-60. 

A new  edition  was  put  out  in  April. 
Changes  have  occurred. 

Cary  Olson 

USAR  S AO,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SOLDIERS  table  was  printed 
solely  as  a convenience  to  readers, 
not  as  an  official  table.  Most  road 
maps  we  use  show  city  to  city. 

LOSS  AND  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

In  the  April  issue  "It's  Your 
Move  and  Your  Money"  you  recom- 
mend buying  additional  insurance  to 
cover  loss  and  damage.  I did.  But 
when  I moved,  items  were  lost  or 
stolen.  I filed  my  claim,  but  was 
told  that  since  the  Government  was 
reimbursing  me  for  my  loss,  less 
the  percentage  deduction  for  depre- 
ciation, I had  to  sign  over  the 
money  I received  from  my  private 
insurance.  But  I could  keep  any 


money  over  that  which  the  Govern- 
ment paid  for  the  loss.  Is  this  cor- 
rect? I feel  I have  been  cheated. 

Also  I was  not  given  a copy  of 
my  claim  forms  back.  Since  my 
check  was  for  $180  less  than  my 
claim,  how  do  I know  how  the  loss 
was  covered?  Perhaps  I could  have 
made  a deduction  on  my  taxes. 

SFC  John  A.  Magness  III 

Murray,  Ky. 

Army  Claims  Service  states  that 
claims  such  as  yours  are  settled 
under  a Federal  statute  which  lim- 
its the  type  and  quantity  of  prop- 
erty on  a claim.  It  does  not  provide 
for  total  coverage  of  a loss.  $15,000 
is  max  with  limits  on  certain  items, 
e.g.,  stereos  $2,500.  If  the  total 
value  exceeds  $1 5,000  or  if  an  item 
exceeds  the  valuation  allowed , pri- 
vate insurance  is  needed . Any 
private  insurance  money  is  first 
applied  to  payment  for  items  not 
payable  by  the  Government. 
Government  payment  is  made  on 
the  amount  of  insurance  recovery 
left  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the 
items  that  were  not  paid  for  by  the 
Government. 

Army  Claims  Service  will  send 
you  a copy  of  the  forms  submitted 
with  your  claim. 

THE  SCHNAUZER  IS  A CAIRN 

I read  with  interest  your  recent 
article  "Mondo  Cane"  which  appear- 
ed in  the  May  issue. 

Being  a breeder  and  exhibitor  of 
Cairn  Terriers,  I found  it  very  in- 
teresting that  Cairns  are  now  being 
trained  as  drug  and  explosive  sniff- 
ers. However,  I wasn't  impressed 
that  a Schnauzer  was  pictured  on 
page  15  but  called  a Cairn. 

LTC  Richard  L.  Flasket 

Lake  Zurich,  III . 
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You're  right.  We  musn't  have 
been  looking  at  the  dog  at  caption 
time. 

A MATTER  OF  PRIDE 

The  word  is  pride,  the  feeling  is 
great!  How  does  a man  feel  when 
his  pride  has  been  taken  away?  He 
feels  useless,  like  dead  weight.  I 
am  experiencing  such  a feeling  and 
believe  me  it's  no  fun.  Uncle  Sam 
has  rid  me  of  my  pride.  He  has 
placed  me  in  an  MOS  with  no  chal- 
lenge. He  has  rid  me  of  my  wheels 
and  replaced  them  with  ropes.  My 
job:  Lance  missile  crewman;  spe- 

cific duty,  ropeman  #4.  Wow,  big 
deal,  big  challenge.  My  primary 
64C30  gave  me  pride  in  myself,  in 
my  truck  and  my  accomplishment. 

Some  men  are  proud  of  being  in- 
fantrymen, some  are  proud  of  mis- 
silemen. Well,  I'm  proud  of  being 
a truck  driver — and  I mean  truck 
driver.  People  search  for  their 
goals  in  life  and  when  they  find 
them,  these  goals  present  a real 
challenge.  How  I wish  Uncle  Sam 
would  let  me  return  to  my  old  MOS 
instead  of  keeping  me  in  this  one 
where  I don't  do  anything  except 
hate  myself  and  those  around  me. 

Remember,  Uncle  Sam,  pride 
builds  good  morale,  good  morale 
makes  a good  soldier,  and  the  sol- 
dier makes  the  Army. 

SP4  Gerardo  Ramirez 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


SHERIDAN— NOT  A TANK 

The  "Tank  Syndrome"  is  alive 
and  well,  much  to  my  dismay.  How 
a lightweight  25.5  ton  reconnais- 
sance vehicle  can  possibly  be  con- 
fused with  a 57.3  ton  M60  series 
tank,  I fail  to  understand. 


The  M551  AR/AAV  (Armored 
Reconnaissance/Airborne  Assault 
Vehicle),  commonly  called  the 
"Sheridan,"  is  not  a tank.  A lot  of 
people  think  it  is,  thereby  putting 
the  M551  in  a bad  light.  In  the  May 
issue,  the  AR/AAV  is  improperly 
referred  to  as  a "tank"  on  page  40 
in  "Desert  Lab"  by  Captain  Closkey. 

The  vehicle  in  the  night  photo- 
graph on  page  54  is  the  M551,  not 
a member  of  the  M60  tank  family. 

If  the  users  understand  the 
M551  is  not  a tank  but  an  armored 
reconnaissance  vehicle,  we  can 
eliminate  a lot  of  M551  abuse  prob- 
lems . 

SFC  Edward  L.  Straub 

USATACOM,  Warren,  Mich. 

COMBAT  ROLE 

Why  doesn't  the  Army  consider 
the  Combat  Engineers  a combat 
arm?  During  my  time  as  an  Engi- 
neer I worked  with  an  Infantry  unit 
and  gave  it  close  support  just  like 
the  Artillery. 

SSC  John  C.  Tranum 

APO  New  York 


' Better  keep  out  of  Washington's  way 
today.  The  dentist  just  found  Dutch  Elm 
disease  in  his  wooden  teeth.  " 


Redesignation  of  the  Engineers 
as  a combat  arm  was  effective  in 
September  1975.  Construction  bat- 
talions win  become  Engineer  Bat- 
talions (Heavy)  and  all  Engineer 
units  will  have  added  "up-front" 
combat  capabilities . 

METRIC  MEASURE 

"Mindbenders"  in  April  gave  pin- 
up measurements  in  centimeters  and 
asked  what  they  would  be  in  inches. 
With  the  answer,  you  put  in  paren- 
thesis "multiply  by  2.54,"  which  is 
confusing.  The  conversion  from 
centimeters  to  inches,  which  was 
the  problem,  is  multiply  by  0.394 
or  divide  by  2.54. 

LTC  R.  Sidney  Cloud,  MD 

APO  New  York 

FINAL  TOUCH 

I read  with  interest  the  article 
about  the  WOCs  in  the  May  76  issue. 

I was  the  only  civilian  in  the  61st 
Company  at  Fort  Rucker  for  quite 
awhile  and  I feel  I really  know 
these  young  men  and  women  as 
well  as  anybody. 

The  62d  Company  starts  the 
WOCs  off  and  separates  the  men 
from  the  boys,  but  it  is  the  61st 
Company  that  polishes  and  molds 
them  into  first-class  pilots  and 
warrant  officers . 

I wish  you  would  have  a follow- 
up showing  the  WOCs  in  the  61st 
Company  and  what  they  go  through. 
On  the  average  I think  the  program 
is  tops.  The  WOCs  will  always  be 
SPECIAL  to  me. 

Mary  S . Randal  I 

Huntsville,  Ala . 

The  61st  Company's  work  with 
the  WOCs  is  covered  on  page  21  of 
the  article. 
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Illustrations  by  SSG  William  Kell; 


BEFORE  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  ever  signed,  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  had  bearded  the 
lion  of  George  III.  Young,  poorly 
trained  soldiers,  led  by  inspired  if 
not  professional  leaders,  had  man- 
aged to  keep  British  troops  off 
guard.  Lexington,  Concord,  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Bunker  Hill  had  es- 
tablished the  sincerity  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

The  newly  appointed  gen- 
eral, George  Washington,  was 
forced  to  maintain  the  initiative  to 
keep  the  British  off  balance  and  at 
bay  in  Boston.  He  had  few  re- 
sources. Until  July  1775,  the  rebel- 
lion had  no  authorized  army — its 
only  forces  were  hastily  levied  mi- 
litia regiments  from  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Connecticut. 

From  Connecticut  came  six 
regiments,  mustered  in  the  spring 
of  1775  for  a term  of  7 months. 
Wearing  their  own  clothes  and  car- 
rying their  own  firearms,  the  men 
joined  the  command  of  General 
Phillip  Schuyler  of  New  York.  In 
the  Tenth  Company  of  the  Fifth 
Connecticut  Regiment  was  an  en- 
listed man  named  Aaron  Barlow. 
On  June  29,  Barlow’s  regiment  ar- 
rived in  Harlem  where  they  under- 
took to  guard  livestock — a mission 
typical  of  those  little  “pleasures” 
known  to  soldiers  of  all  times. 

In  his  effort  to  maintain  the 
offensive,  Washington  managed  to 
gain  the  half-hearted  approval  of 
the  Continental  Congress  to  invade 
Canada,  giving  Barlow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  record  for  posterity,  in  his 
remarkable  diary,  the  first  truly  ag- 
gressive act  of  the  rebellious 
American  colonies. 

Washington  directed 
Schuyler,  whose  troops  were  scat- 
tered from  Harlem  to  Lake 
George,  to  plan  and  execute  the 
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campaign.  Schuyler  planned  to  fol- 
low the  traditional  invasion 
route — up  New  York’s  inland  wa- 
terways northward,  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec — and  began  organizing 
his  forces. 

Barlow’s  diary  allows  us  a 
unique  human  glimpse  of  the  mo- 
bilizing army.  Only  occasionally 
does  it  sparkle  with  a sense  that 
history  is  being  made. 

On  June  30  he  writes: 
it  is  not  certainly  known  how 
suddenly  the  service  of  the 
troops  may  be  required,  [it  is] 
hoped  and  expected  they  will  be 
ready  to  turn  out  and  form  at  the 
head  of  the  encampment  at  the 
shortest  notice  . . . [because]  the 
generous  men  who  have  taken  up 
arms  in  their  Countries  cause  will 


Barlow’s  diary  allows  us  a 
unique  human  glimpse  of 
the  mobilizing  army.  Only 
occasionally  does  it 
sparkle  with  a sense  that 
history  is  being  made. 


not  permit  an  insidious  Enemy  to 
surprise  them. 

A similarly  high  note  rever- 
berates through  an  order  of  July  19: 
Whereas  the  Continental  Con- 
gress have  appointed  the  20th 
day  of  Instant  July  which  is  to- 
morrow to  be  celebrated  as  a 
solemn  fast  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent of  America  it  is  Recom- 
mended both  to  the  officers  and 
Soldiers  of  our  Camp  seriously 
reflect  on  the  melancholy  situa- 
tions of  American  affairs  that 
calls  us  to  arms. 

Barlow  may  have  given  the 
matter  some  thought,  but  his  entry 
for  that  day  consists  of  the  terse 
note:  “Guard  as  usual.”  And  that, 
for  most  of  the  time  in  Harlem,  was 
how  it  went. 

Compared  to  the  starvation 
rations  of  Washington’s  men  at 
Valley  Forge,  food  was  plentiful. 
Standing  orders  for  the  Connecti- 
cut militia  specified  that  each  man 


was  to  be  issued  three-quarters 
pound  of  pork  or  one  pound  of 
beef,  one  pound  of  bread  or  flour, 
and  three  pints  of  beer  daily.  They 
were  also  to  receive  weekly  a half- 
pint of  rice  or  a pint  of  Indian  meal, 
6 ounces  of  butter,  and  three  pints 
of  peas  or  beans. 

Soldiers  on  fatigue  duty 
were  allowed  one-quarter  pint  of 
rum  per  day.  As  Connecticut 
troops  quickly  discovered  when 
the  status  changed  from  militia  to 
Continental  Army,  their  colony 
had  been  a liberal  provider. 

Barlow’s  account  shows  a 
young  army  dealing  with  those 
housekeeping  problems  experi- 
enced by  any  army  at  any  time — 
like  sanitation.  Barlow  records  that 
the  command  would  “not  suffer 
any  persons  to  ease  themselves 
[except]  in  vaults  prepared  for  that 
purpose.” 

Vandalism  was  also  prohib- 
ited: “Both  officers  and  soldiers 
are  to  take  good  special  care  that 
they  hurt  no  mans  Property  by 
going  through  their  lots  or  pulling 
down  their  fences  or  destroying 
their  rails.”  Order  was  maintained: 
“All  wrestling  and  gaming  of  every 
kind  in  Camp  is  strictly  forbidden, 
the  firing  of  guns  in  Camp  is  also 
strictly  forbidden.” 

Courts-martial  helped  main- 
tain discipline.  “James  Berry  a 
soldier  in  Wisconset  Company  . . . 
charged  with  cocking  and  present- 
ing his  firelock  at  Lieut  Houston  is 
convicted  to  receive  Thirty  nine 
lashes.”  Lieutenant  David  Peet  is 
at  one  point  restricted  to  his  tent 
“for  being  suspiciously  guilty  of 
introducing  and  carrying  on  a 
meeting  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
5th  Regiment.” 

Disease  was  as  big  a threat 
to  the  soldier  as  the  enemy.  New 
York  City  itself  was  put  off-limits 
to  Barlow’s  unit  because  of  a 
smallpox  epidemic.  Even  cleaning 
the  company  street  warranted 
strong  language: 

. . . the  Camp  [must]  be  cleaned 


of  all  the  filth  in  the  streets  and 
about  the  tents  and  the  soldiers 
are  hereby  forbidden  dropping 
any  of  their  filth  around  their 
tents  for  the  future  of  any  kind 
that  shall  infect  the  camp  as  such 
things  will  prove  very  hurtful  to 
the  health  of  the  Soldiers. 

Barlow  himself  was  in  bad 
health.  On  July  25,  when  the  first 
companies  of  his  regiment  “sot  sail 
for  Albany,”  Barlow  set  out  for 
home  in  Reading,  Conn.  There  he 
“taryed”  for  21  days.  When  he  set 
out  to  rejoin  his  unit  in  Albany,  he 
was  still  in  great  pain.  On  the  first 
day’s  ride  his  “left  foot  grew  so 
lame  that  [it]  could  bair  no  weight 
in  the  Stirup.”  Two  days  later 
Barlow’s  ailment  underwent  a 
strange  shift:  “a  pain  came  in  my 
right  knee  at  the  same  time  the  pain 
in  my  left  foot  quite  left.” 

The  closer  Barlow  got  to  his 
unit,  the  more  his  knee  hurt.  At  an 
inn  along  the  way  Barlow  lay  down 
with  a knee  that  “pained  me  worse 
and  worse  I was  in  ten  times  as 
much  pain  as  ever  I was  before 
which  made  me  wish  myself  at 
home  with  my  wife.” 

The  treatment  actually  in- 
flicted on  Barlow  explains  why  in- 
jury or  illness  posed  such  a serious 
problem.  At  the  inn,  Barlow  paint- 
ed his  knee  with  “Rattle-Snake 
grease.”  The  next  morning  Barlow 
reports  being  “in  such  great  pain 
I called  for  the  Landlady  [who]  got 
some  Camfire  and  baythed  my 
knee.”  A panicky  call  brought, 
from  7 miles  off,  a doctor  who 
“untid  my  knee  and  gave  me  some 
drops.”  The  next  morning  “the 
Doctor  Bleeded  me  and  bathed  my 
Knee  a long  time  and  gave  me  a 
vial  of  his  ointment  and  a vial  of 
his  drops  to  take.” 

Barlow  left,  only  to  have  the 
pain  recur  by  nightfall.  The  land- 
lady at  a Nobletown  inn  “sweat- 
ed” his  knee,  and  the  next  morning 
Barlow  passed  judgment  on  his  ex- 
perience with  colonial  medicine:  “I 
believe  the  Land  Lady  sweating 
my  knee  over  night  helped  me 


more  than  the  Doctor  did  the  night 
before.” 

After  5 days  of  painful  trav- 
el, Barlow  arrived  at  Albany  to  join 
his  unit.  He  found  part  of  the  unit; 
30  of  the  100  men  in  his  company 
were  sick  and  had  remained  in  Al- 
bany. The  rest  had  pushed  on  to 
Fort  Ticonderoga  to  prepare  for  an 
attack  on  Fort  St.  Johns,  the  major 
British  stronghold  between  Albany 
and  Montreal.  When  Barlow 
reached  Ticonderoga  by  boat,  he 
found  “about  150  of  Col  Water- 
bury’s  soldiers,  the  sick  and  the 
cowards” — the  rest  having  left  for 
the  siege  of  St.  Johns. 

Barlow  left  Albany  on  Au- 
gust 26;  by  the  29th  he  reached 
Fort  Edward,  the  next  day  Fort 
George  at  the  southern  tip  of  Lake 
George.  He  finally  arrived  at  Ti- 
conderoga, missing  most  of  his  unit 
by  two  days,  and  moved  on  toward 
St.  Johns  on  September  4. 

After  nearly  losing  his  life 
on  a storm-swept  Lake  Champlain, 
Barlow  learned  from  a passing  co- 
lonial sloop  that  St.  Johns  had  been 
taken.  “We  shot  a gun  and  Huz- 
zah.” 

Three  hours  later  Barlow 
caught  up  with  his  regiment  at  Is- 
landore — only  to  find  that  St.  Johns 
had  not  been  taken.  He  discovered 
that  his  regiment  had  instead 


walked  into  an  ambush  of  Indians 
and  British  Regulars  about  116 
miles  from  the  fort.  Eight  men 
were  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Later  that  same  evening, 
British  artillery  engaged  the  rebel 
positions,  forcing  his  unit  to  aban- 
don its  breastworks  at  Islandore 
and  move  back  a mile.  Two  days 
later  Barlow  volunteered  for  a 
party  moving  on  Fort  Chambly. 
The  plan  was  to  bypass  St.  Johns 
and  cut  off  its  supplies  from  the 
north.  As  the  party  arrived  at  the 
site  of  the  previous  contact  with 
the  enemy,  they  surprised  a British 
patrol:  “The  fire  continued  about 
ten  minutes  very  hot  then  they  run 
off.”  Barlow  met  his  enemy  face- 
to-face.  Stripping  a fallen  regular, 
he  “found  a very  fine  gun  and 
sword  [,]  the  gun  with  two  Barrels 
the  neatest  I ever  saw  [,]  a fine 
watch  [,]  some  money  [,]  and  very 
neatly  dressed.” 

The  attempt  on  Chambly 
was  postponed;  the  Canadian  inva- 
sion mired  down.  Schuyler’s  con- 
tinually pessimistic  dispatches  en- 
couraged Washington  to  accept  an 
audacious  plan  offered  by  the  hot- 
headed Benedict  Arnold.  Arnold 
would  launch  a parallel  attack 
through  the  uncharted  wilderness 
of  Maine,  surprising  Quebec,  turn- 
ing the  defenses  of  Montreal,  and 


leaving  the  British  position  in  Can- 
ada vulnerable.  Arnold’s  hand- 
picked men  left  Boston  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 

The  cautious  Schuyler  might 
have  spent  the  rest  of  the  war 
planning  his  next  move,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  competent  deputy. 
Brigadier  General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery. While  Schuyler  was  away 
in  Albany,  Montgomery  issued  at- 
tack-orders to  the  troops,  including 
Barlow’s  regiment,  to  march  on  St. 
Johns.  Quite  by  coincidence,  they 
struck  St.  Johns  on  the  same  day 
that  Arnold  and  his  men  left  Bos- 
ton. 

Barlow  and  history  record 
that  the  battle  for  St.  Johns  was  a 
long,  bone-wearying  artillery  duel. 
Morale  was  high  at  the  outset  of 
the  46-day  siege.  Many  men  lost 
their  lives  at  St.  Johns.  Even 
Montgomery  became  a near  casu- 
alty. On  September  22,  Barlow  re- 
cords, “They  fired  on  us  from  the 
Fort  [,]  grape  shot  Cannon  and 
Bombshells  did  rattle.  General 
Montgomery  very  narrowly 
escaped  a Bombshell  fell  within 
three  feet  of  him.’’  Barlow  himself 
had  a close  call  when  “One  Bomb- 
shell broke  within  four  feet  of  me 
which  made  me  almost  deaf.  I be- 
lieve there  were  twenty  shells 
broke  within  two  rods  of  me.’’ 

Barlow’s  terse  entries  dur- 
ing the  long  siege  suggest  that  nei- 
ther side  gained  much  advantage 
for  long  periods.  Daily  artillery  fire 
was  punctuated  only  by  changes  of 
position  and  the  building  of  new 
breastworks.  Barlow’s  promotion 
to  sergeant  did  little  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  the  strenuous  routine, 
the  unseasonably  cold  weather  and 
the  reduced  rations:  “pork  and 
flour  which  makes  very  hard  living 
in  this  place.’’ 

Barlow  found  his  piece  of 
the  war  trying  enough.  But  he  and 
his  friends  were  not  alone  in  facing 
extreme  cold  and  hunger.  Arnold’s 
men,  on  their  epic  march  through 
Maine,  were  to  boil  and  eat  their 


moccasins  before  they  straggled 
into  Quebec,  their  ranks  drastically 
depleted. 

St.  Johns  refused  to  yield. 
British  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton’s 
men  stood  fast.  Carleton  himself 
was  not  only  a wily  politician,  but 
an  excellent  field  commander  as 
well.  So  Montgomery  sent  his 


“Daniel  Boone,’’  Major  John 
Brown,  to  try  Fort  Chambly  again. 
With  his  small  unit  and  their  single 
cannon.  Brown  captured  the 
heavily  armed  Chambly  in  two 
days. 

By  this  single  blow,  St. 
Johns  was  isolated  and  further  de- 
fense of  Montreal  became  untena- 
ble. St.  Johns  itself  fell  on  No- 
vember 2. 

In  all,  the  colonials  captured 
more  than  30  cannon,  1,000  rifles, 
a large  store  of  powder,  and  600 
British  regulars.  Major  Brown  was 
later  to  bluff  a Royalist  amphibious 
relief  force  heading  for  Montreal 


into  surrendering  to  his  outgunned 
rangers.  As  General  Montgomery, 
who  has  previously  served  with  the 
British,  marched  into  Montreal  on 
November  13,  he  wryly  comment- 
ed, “I  blush  for  His  Majesty’s 
troops.’’ 

Barlow’s  campaigning 
ended  in  Montreal.  His  term  of 
enlistment  was  up.  On  the  return 
trip,  his  only  enemy  was  the 
weather.  It  took  him  20  days  to  get 
to  Albany  through  ice  and  snow: 
“This  morning  the  snow  is  almost 
over  shoes  a very  cold  stormy  day 
which  makes  it  uncomfortable  for 
poor  soldiers  who  live  in  tents.’’ 

Montgomery  and  Carleton, 
former  friends  and  countrymen 
from  Ireland,  had  not  finished  their 
campaigning  however.  Carleton 
had  escaped  to  Quebec. 

On  November  2,  Arnold’s 
men  had  staggered  to  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  Quebec,  where 
Montgomery  soon  joined  them. 
But  Arnold  and  Montgomery  were 
forced  to  attack  Quebec  at  a disad- 
vantage. Montgomery  and  his  en- 
tire command  group  were  killed  at 
point-blank  range  by  grape-shot 
fired  by  a panicked  sentry.  Arnold 
was  severely  wounded  by  a rico- 
chet. It  was  an  ill-fated  battle  of 
freak  circumstances,  and  Canada 
was  not  to  become  a “Fourteenth 
Colony.’’  Despite  the  heroics  of 
emergent  leaders  like  Brown,  the 
invasion  was  a failure.  Courage, 
leadership,  and  sacrifice  seemed  to 
have  gone  for  naught,  and  General 
Washington  was  forced  to  turn  his 
attention  to  Boston. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  pref- 
ace to  the  Revolution,  finished  6 
months  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed.  The 
volunteer  vanguard,  the  Aaron 
Barlows  of  the  nation,  would  en- 
dure 8 more  years  of  pain  in  deliv- 
ering the  new  nation.  “The  gen- 
erous men  who  [had]  taken  up  arms 
in  their  Countries  cause’’  had 
clearly  shown  their  “insiduous 
Enemy’’  that  they  would  endure. 

□ 


rAfter 

Action 

Interview 


Bill  Herman 
Illustrations  by  Robert  George 


FOLLOWING  are  excerpts  from  a just-discovered 
manuscript  which  leading  historians  claim  is  a news 
interview  with  Colonel  Aptly  Prestham,  commander 
of  the  Massachusetts  Militia,  a few  days  after  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  1775. 

Q:  Well,  Colonel  Prestham,  how  does  victory 
look  after  a few  days  and  a few  flagons  of  ale? 

A:  We  trounced  those  pompous  “Lobster- 

backs”  and  our  army  doesn’t  even  have  a nickname. 

Q;  Oh?  I thought  because  your  first  fight  was 
on  Lexington  Green  that  the  men  are  calling  them- 
selves the  “Greenbacks.” 

A:  No,  we  changed  that — too  mercenary;  de- 
cided to  call  it  the  Army  Green.  See  if  it  takes. 

Q;  By  the  way,  will  there  be  charges  against 
Captain  Overbight  for  coming  up  late  with  his  squad? 

A:  Actually,  he  wasn’t  late.  They  were  an 
augmentation  unit  called  “Minute-and-a-Half-Men.” 

Q:  What  do  you  see  in  the  new  Army’s  future? 

A:  Well,  we  desperately  need  a slogan  or 
phrase  to  identify  with.  Like  the  politician’s  “Don’t 
Tread  on  Me.” 

Q:  But  what  do  you  plan  for  the  soldier? 
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A:  First  we  must  take  care  of  the  veterans. 

Q:  Veterans?  But  you’re  just  a few  days  old. 

A:  True,  but  there  are  three  old  soldiers 
who’ve  been  in  the  Army  almost  7 months  and  we 
must  retire  them  properly. 

Q:  Can  recruiting  keep  you  up  to  strength? 

A:  Yes,  but  we’ll  always  have  short  people. 

Q:  You  mean  little  people?  Short-statured? 

A:  No — short-timers,  almost  worthless. 

Q:  But  enlistments  are  for  only  3 months. 

A:  Correct,  but  it’s  spring  plowing-time;  they 
want  their  loans  and  away. 

Q:  Loans?  What  loans,  colonel? 

A:  Oh,  for  a new  plow,  horse  or  down- 
payment  on  a cabin. 

Q:  For  just  3 months  of  service? 

A:  Oh,  some  may  go  to  school  instead. 

Q:  You  mean  like  Harvard? 

A:  No,  the  program  is  more  modest  now.  We 
offer  enough  schooling  to  be  Just  Intelligent.  It’s 
called  the  “J.I.  Bill.” 

Q:  How  about  the  soldiers  who  are  staying  in? 

A:  Well,  as  I see  it,  we  must  offer  comparable 
pay  and  benefits  to  compete  with  local  industry. 

Q:  What  benefits  are  you  stressing? 

A;  Medical  first,  of  course.  All  the  stomach 
medicines  and  poultices  you  can  use,  plus  louse- 
powders. 

Q:  How  about  dental  care? 

A:  Extractions  only.  Later  we  hope  to  sponsor 
some  classes  in  whittling  your  own  false  teeth. 

Q:  How  about  uniforms?  Are  they  provided? 

A:  After  the  third  battle.  Before  that  they  get 
a uniform  allowance. 

Q:  Allowance? 

A:  Correct — two  strips  of  leather  that  can  ei- 
ther be  used  for  making  gloves,  belts  or  gauntlets. 
Men  who  were  at  Lexington  and  Concord  get  three 
strips. 

Q:  Any  other  of  these  so-called  “allowances”? 


A:  Yes,  there  are  those  for  travel — according 
to  rank,  of  course.  Commanding  officers,  for  instance, 
can  ship  their  horses — tied  to  the  back  of  public 
stagecoaches.  Other  moves  will  authorize  the  use  of 
modern  turnpikes  instead  of  rutty  post-roads. 

Q:  How  about  the  soldiers  who  have  their  own 
horses  or  come  in  wagons? 

A:  If  they  carry  at  least  one  more  soldier, 
they’ll  be  reimbursed.  Must  save  horsepower. 

Q;  Will  there  be  some  housing  for  men  who 
bring  their  wives  to  camp? 

A:  They’re  allowed  only  one  wife! 

Q:  I mean,  will  anything  be  done  for  the  wife? 

A:  Oh,  yes.  She’ll  be  allowed  to  use  the  unit’s 
saw  to  build  a cabin  while  the  husband  is  training. 

Q:  Some  allowance. 

A:  What’s  that  you  say? 

Q:  I said,  is  that  the  sum  of  the  allowances? 

A:  Generally,  yes;  we  don’t  want  to  have  a 
pampered  Army. 

Q:  Right,  these  men  you  seek  are  patriots,  not 
paytriots. 

A:  I don’t  understand. 

Q:  You  will.  Now,  will  the  whole  Army  be 
volunteer  patriots? 

A:  No,  some  may  be  conscripts — draftees. 
Any  more  questions? 

Q:  Just  one — what’s  your  biggest  obstacle? 

A:  As  I said,  the  lack  of  a slogan  or  phrase 
to  put  Lexington  and  Concord  in  perspective  for  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

Q:  What  are  you  doing  about  it,  colonel? 

A:  Well,  we’re  sending  a gift  to  the  heads  of 
state  around  the  world.  Ships  leave  Boston  this  week. 

Q:  What  kind  of  gift? 

A:  Some  flasks  of  colonial  whiskey  with  a 
shotglass  that  bears  the  Lexington-Concord  message. 

Q:  What’s  the  message? 

A;  What  else? — “The  world  heard  around  the 
shot.”  □ 
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THE  CaiEAT  CHAIN 


LINK  TO  THE  PAST 

CPT  William  J.  Diehi,  Jr. 


ON  A GRAY  February  day  in  1778  the  Stirling 
Iron  Works  of  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Continental  Army  for  one  of 
the  most  unusual  devices  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare. The  agreement  stated  in  part:  “.  . . the  firm 
of  Noble  and  Townsend  (proprietors  of  Stirling 
Iron  Works)  engaged  to  have  made  and  delivered 
on  or  before  April  1 , an  iron  chain  in  length  500 
yards,  each  link  about  2 feet  long,  2 inches  and 
14  square  of  Best  Stirling  Iron,  with  a swivel  to 

every  100  feet  and  a clevis  to  every  1,000  feet. 

1 1 

By  the  following  dawn,  the  roar  of  the 
fires  in  the  iron  works’  furnace  echoed  through 
the  woods  of  the  Mid-Hudson  Valley.  Six  weeks 
later,  when  the  last  of  the  great  links  cooled, 
60  Continental  Army  soldiers  and  a team  of 
ox-carts  drew  the  mam- 
moth burden  through  30 
miles  of  snow  and  mud 
to  the  Hudson  River  at 
New  Windsor,  12  miles 
north  of  West  Point. 

The  links  were  assem- 
bled at  a forge  on  the 
river  bank.  The  result- 
ing forged  iron  chain 
weighing  186  tons  was 
floated  downstream  to 
West  Point. 

By  April  30 , 

1778,  patriots  had 
stretched  the  chain 
across  the  Hudson  from 
the  extreme  rocky  edge 
of  West  Point  to  Constitution  Island,  a body  of 
land  separated  from  the  east  bank  by  an  impass- 
able slough.  The  Great  Chain  rested  on  a bed 
of  log  rafts  held  in  place  by  anchors.  Its  purpose: 
to  thwart  British  plans  to  sail  warships  up  the 
Hudson  waterway  and  split  the  colonies. 

Patriot  leaders  determined  that  West 
Point  was  the  best  position  for  a blockade  along 
the  300-mile  Hudson  River.  Here,  an  ancient 
bulwark  of  rock — named  “the  West  Point”  long 
before  it  became  the  home  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy — forced  an  abrupt  angle  in  the  strate- 
gic waterway  which  challenged  ships’  captains 
even  in  peaceful  times.  Extensive  field  fortifica- 
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tions  and  the  Great  Chain  added  considerably 
to  that  challenge. 

The  patriots,  supervised  by  Colonel 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a brilliant  Polish  military 
engineer  who  had  volunteered  his  service  to  the 
American  cause,  fortified  West  Point  and  other 
nearby  locations  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson 
with  a masterful  network  of  forts,  redoubts  and 
gun  batteries.  They  made  the  most  of  what  they 
had — earth  and  stone — to  build  mutually  sup- 
porting defenses  in  the  rugged  terrain. 

Although  a battle  was  never  fought  at 
West  Point,  its  foreboding  strength  was  crucial 
in  winning  America’s  independence.  The  Great 
Chain  prevented  the  British  from  using  the  Hud- 
son River  as  a wedge  to  split  the  struggling 
colonies. 

The  relatively 
unknown  story  of  West 
Point  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  will  unfold 
to  an  estimated  5 million 
visitors  in  1976.  The 
focus  for  Bicentennial 
visitors  will  be  on  Fort 
Putnam — the  first  stone 
fort  at  West  Point  and 
the  key  defensive  fort 
which  protected  the 
main  position  at  West 
Point,  Fort  Arnold  (now 
Fort  Clinton),  from  in- 
land attack.  Fort  Ar- 
nold, in  turn,  protected 
the  Great  Chain  and 
stood  guard  over  the  sharp  turn  in  the  river. 

The  patriots  who  built  these  fortifications 
had  little  experience  in  planning  and  constructing 
tactical  defenses.  They  often  had  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  expertise  of  foreign  drillmasters,  artil- 
lerists and  engineers  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution. It  was  this  dependency  on  foreign  ad- 
visers that  prompted  General  George  Washing- 
ton and  other  veteran  officers  to  recommend  that 
a military  academy  be  founded. 

In  1802,  Washington’s  dream  was  finally 
realized  when,  during  the  presidency  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  was 
founded  at  West  Point.  It  became  the  first  engi- 
neering school  in  the  United  States.  West  Point- 
ers went  on  to  build  many  of  the  new  nation’s 
canals,  dams,  lighthouses,  bridges  and  railroads. 


CELEBR4TING  OUR  HERIT4GE 


ARMY  INSTALLATIONS  throughout  the  country 
helped  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  with  parades, 
displays  and  historical  reenactments. 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. — one  of  General  George 
Washington’s  key  supply  points  during  the 
Revolution — is  representative  of  the  cooperative 
efforts  between  the  Army  and  surrounding 
communities  during  the  Army’s  Bicentennial  year. 

These  spirited  festivities  during  one  of  Carlisle 
Barracks’  three  Bicentennial  open  houses  combined 
historical  pageantry  with  the  atmosphere  of  a county 
fair.  Activities  included  a frog  jumping  contest,  band 


concerts,  Indian  dancers,  skydivers  and  craftsmen. 

Colonels,  sergeants,  doctors,  businessmen  and 
housewives  demonstrated  such  skills  as  wood 
carving,  blacksmithing,  dulcimer  making,  stained 
glass,  pipemaking  and  working  with  tin. 

They  were  joined  by  an  organization  which 
lays  claim  to  being  one  of  the  most  authentic 
volunteer  Revolutionary  War  units  in  the  United 
States,  the  First  Maryland  Regiment.  The 
members — each  responsible  for  clothing  and 
equipping  himself — recreated  a whole  Continental 
Army  encampment. 
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Other  Revolutionary  War  units 
participating  included  Captain  Ross’ 
Company  of  Riflemen  from  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Their  parent  unit  was  one  of  the 
first  to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms. 

A special  exhibit,  loaned  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  traced  the 
history  of  blacks  in  the  Revolution. 
Carlisle's  celebration  offered 
something  for  everyone.  Educational,  yet 
entertaining,  it  was  a unique  reminder 
of  our  nation’s  past  and  a toast  to  its 

future.  □ 


Sybil  Ludington 


Youthful  Heroine 


MANY  VALIANT  WOMEN  HELPED  BLAZE  FREEDOM’S  TRAIL 


Janet  Hake 


ON  MAY  20,  1781,  Robert  Shurt- 
leff  put  on  a suit  and  left  home  in 
Middleborough,  Mass.  Walking  50 
miles,  he  stopped  in  Bellingham, 
just  above  the  Rhode  Island 
border,  and  enlisted  in  the  Fourth 
Massachusetts  Regiment.  He  was 
taken  into  the  service  3 days  later. 

Shurtleff  wasn’t  short  for  a 
man — about  5 feet,  7 inches.  He 
stood  erect  and  carried  his  musket 
proudly.  His  features  were  strong, 
but  delicate,  and  he  was  teased 
about  that.  The  fact  that  he 
couldn’t  grow  a beard  was  attri- 
buted to  his  youth. 

Shurtleff  gladly  carried  his 
share  of  the  work  and  fought  at 
Yorktown  when  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered to  the  Patriots.  For  his 
alertness  in  battle,  his  commander 
chose  him  as  one  of  a select  group 
of  attackers. 

During  raids  along  the  Hud- 


son River,  he  removed  a bullet 
from  his  own  leg  and  didn’t  even 
report  a sword  cut  to  his  head. 

Eventually,  Robert  was 
transferred  to  Philadelphia  where 
he  worked  as  a general’s  orderly. 
It  was  here  that  his  career  in  the 
Army  ended. 

A terrible  fever  sent  him  to 
a hospital.  During  the  examination, 
a doctor  discovered  that  Shurtleff 
was  a woman.  Her  masquerade 
was  over. 

Deborah  Sampson,  alias 
Robert  Shurtleff,  was  honorably 
discharged  and  sent  home.  Soon 
afterwards,  she  married  a young 
farmer,  Benjamin  Gannett,  and 
they  had  three  children. 

Historians  don’t  know 
whether  she  joined  the  militia  for 
the  adventure  or  because  she  hated 
the  British,  but  Deborah  Sampson 
was  one  of  many  women  who 


helped  bring  victory  for  the  colo- 
nies. 

Many  other  women  also 
served  valiantly  in  the  war  effort, 
but  unlike  Deborah  Sampson,  they 
traveled  as  camp  followers.  (See 
“They  Also  Served,’’  June  ’76 
SOLDIERS.)  Their  reputations  were 
often  questionable,  but  their  pres- 
ence was  considered  a necessity. 
Camp  followers  tended  the  fires 
24  hours  a day,  foraged  for  food, 
cooked,  nursed  the  wounded, 
washed  clothes  and  did  the  mend- 
ing. 

In  an  emergency,  women — 
like  Molly  Pitcher  and  Molly  Cor- 
bin— fought  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  the  men.  Both  Mollys  had 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  and  their 
husbands  were  in  Proctor’s  Artil- 
lery. While  Corbin’s  husband 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  Monmouth, 
Pitcher’s  husband  went  to  the  Bat- 
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tie  of  Fort  Washington.  Both 
women  took  over  firing  the  cannon 
when  their  men  were  struck  down 
by  enemy  fire. 

Pitcher,  whose  name  was 
actually  Mary  Ludwig  Hays,  got 
her  nickname  for  the  pitchers  of 
water  she  carried  to  the  exhausted 
soldiers.  Corbin,  known  to  the 
troops  as  “Captain  Molly,”  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  soon  after 
her  husband  fell.  For  her  service, 
she  was  the  first  woman  to  receive 
a pension  from  the  United  States. 

While  many  women  fol- 
lowed the  troops,  most  made  their 
contributions  by  remaining  at 
home.  One  achieved  fame  as  a fe- 
male Paul  Revere  on  April  26, 
1777.  Sybil  Ludington  was  helping 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to 
bed  one  night  when  her  father. 
Colonel  Henry  Ludington,  re- 
ceived word  that  the  British  were 
burning  nearby  Danbury,  Conn. 
The  150  Continentals  in  the  town 
needed  support  against  2,000  in- 
vading Redcoats. 

The  messenger  bringing  the 
news  was  too  exhausted  to  contin- 
ue, so  Sybil,  a girl  of  16,  took  his 
place.  She  rode  40  miles  through 
the  night  calling  her  father’s  militia 
to  arms. 

It  was  also  a woman  who 
saved  Washington’s  army  from  a 
surprise  attack  in  December  of  that 
year.  Lydia  Darragh,  an  emigrant 
from  Ireland,  lived  in  Philadelphia 
when  the  British  were  occupying 
that  city.  Because  they  lived  across 
the  street  from  General  Howe’s 
headquarters,  the  Darraghs  often 
found  their  living  room  used  for 
conferences  by  British  officers. 
During  one  of  these  meetings, 
while  her  family  slept,  Darragh 
overheard  plans  for  a surprise  as- 
sault on  Washington’s  camp  at 
Whitemarsh.  She  was  alarmed,  not 
only  for  the  general,  but  because 
her  22-year-old  son,  Charles,  was 
with  the  Continental  Army  there. 

Immediately  after  the  of- 
ficers left  her  home,  Darragh 
slipped  away  from  the  city.  She 
found  an  American  officer  she 
knew  and  relayed  what  she  had 


heard. 

When  the  British  marched 
to  Whitemarsh  the  next  day.  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  prepared. 
One  Redcoat  described  the  scene: 
“.  . . we  were  betrayed,  for  on 
arriving  near  the  encampment  of 
General  Washington,  we  found  his 
cannon  mounted,  his  troops  under 
arms  and  so  prepared  at  every 
point  to  receive  us  that  we  were 
compelled  to  march  back  without 
injuring  our  enemy,  like  a parcel  of 
fools.” 

Women  of  the  American 
Revolution  proved  that,  although 
the  men  were  off  fighting  a war, 
they  could  still  keep  the  home  fire 
burning.  Forced  to  supervise  her 
Ansonborough,  S.C.,  plantation 
alone,  Elinor  Laurens  became  the 
first  colonist  to  cultivate  a wide 
variety  of  exotic  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, including  olives,  limes,  ginger 
and  strawberries. 

Women  showed  their  abili- 
ties at  persuasive  writing  as  well  as 
farming.  Mercy  Otis  Warren  was 
mustering  support  for  the  revolu- 
tion when  she  wrote  her  satirical 
plays  and  poems  depicting  Tory 
leaders  as  buffoons  and  villains. 
She  corresponded  regularly  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Samuel 
Adams  expressing  her  own  demo- 
cratic ideals.  She  held  strongly  to 
her  belief  that  women  should  be 
freed  from  male  supervision  and 

This  memorial  to  Molly  Pitcher  stands  in 
the  cemetery  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Mary  Lud- 
wig Hays  got  her  nickname  for  the 
pitchers  of  water  she  took  to  the  troops. 


the  stigma  of  being  regarded  only 
as  “Domestick  Beings.” 

One  of  Warren’s  corre- 
spondents was  the  future  first  lady, 
Abigail  Adams,  who  was  equally 
open  with  her  views.  Letters  to  her 
husband  and  friends  are  preserved 
in  the  Adams  family  corre- 
spondence. While  Delegate  John 
Adams  was  in  Philadelphia  with  the 
Continental  Congress,  his  wife 
reported  from  Boston  on  enemy 
ships,  Tories,  inflation  and  other 
problems  in  that  British-held  city. 

In  her  letters,  Abigail  also 
lectured  her  husband  on  the  cause 
of  women  and  the  senselessness  of 
slavery.  The  limitations  placed  on 
black  people,  however,  didn’t  stop 
one  former  slave,  Phillis  Wheatley, 
from  using  pen  and  ink  to  criticize 
the  British  occupation. 

Wheatley,  who  had  been 
taken  from  Africa  as  a child,  was 
the  first  black  American  to  have  a 
book  of  poetry  published.  Her 
writings  expressed  deep  feelings 
about  the  evils  of  slavery  and  the 
desire  for  freedom  for  Americans. 

Besides  writing,  women 
managed  publications.  Mary  Kath- 
erine Goddard  wasn’t  the  first  in 
her  family  to  publish  a newspaper, 
nor  was  she  the  first  woman 
member  to  do  so.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  mother,  Sarah 
Updike  Goddard,  who  published 
the  Providence  Gazette,  Mary 
Goddard  ran  the  presses  for  the 
Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore 
Advertiser.  She  also  ran  Balti- 
more’s busiest  printing  firm,  owned 
a bookstore  and  was  the  city's 
postmaster.  As  head  of  the  news- 
paper, Goddard  reported  on  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  upheld  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  She  with- 
stood threats  of  violence  when  she 
refused  to  reveal  her  source  for  a 
controversial  story. 

There  are  countless  other 
tales  of  how  women  rallied  to  the 
cause  for  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Although  they  didn't  receive 
for  some  time  the  freedoms  they 
fought  for,  these  “patriots  in  petti- 
coats” were  equally  important  in 
winning  America's  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. □ 
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SOLDIERS  TODAY  DON’T  get 
too  excited  when  the  bugle  sounds 
pay  call.  Everyone  already  knows 
when  the  checks  arrive. 

The  system  wasn’t  so  stan- 
dardized during  the  Army’s  early 
years.  Organized  only  2 days  after 
the  Army  itself,  the  Finance  Serv- 
ice had  its  share  of  problems. 

Line  officers  were  designat- 
ed to  make  the  rounds  of  the  camps 
and  pay  everyone,  but  their  visits 
were  usually  months  apart.  When 
the  bugle  strains  of  pay  call  were 
heard  it  was  a big  event.  The  pay- 
master had  arrived. 

Unfortunately,  the  pay  they 
brought  was  the  printed  “promise 
to  pay’’  issued  by  the  Continental 
Congress.  “Not  worth  a Continen- 
tal’’ became  a popular  expression 
of  the  day. 

After  the  Revolution 
there  was  little  change. 

Even  after  the  Constitution 
was  approved  and  taxation 
began.  Congress  had  trouble 
producing  real  money.  Sol- 
diers were  still  receiving 
“promises  to  pay,’’  or 
sometimes  land  grants  when 
they  completed  their  serv- 
ice. The  amounts  listed  for 
members  of  the  First  Amer- 
ican Regiment  give  an  idea 
of  the  pay  in  1784. 

The  regiment  was 
commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Josiah  Harmar,  a 
revolutionary  veteran.  His  pay  was 
$50  a month.  Majors  were  prom- 
ised $45,  captains  $35,  lieutenants 
$26,  ensigns  $20.  Sergeants  were 
paid  $6  a month,  corporals  $5  and 
privates  $4 — slashed  to  $3  one  year 
later. 

The  Finance  Service — then 
called  the  Pay  Department — was 
reorganized  in  1812  but  again  there 
was  little  change.  Paydays  were 
irregular.  Raises  were  minimal.  In 
the  1860s,  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  colonels  were  paid  $90 
a month,  lieutenant  colonels  $80, 
majors  $70,  captains  $60,  lieuten- 
ants $50  and  $45.  They  also  re- 
ceived an  allowance  for  quarters 
and  rations,  so  officer  annual  pay 
varied  from  about  $1,565  for  a sec- 
ond lieutenant  to  $6,890  for  a major 
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STATE  o»  CONNECTICUT. 

PAy-TABLEOFFICE,  ^ 

^ out  of  the  Tar 

of  Two  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  on  the  pox^^  grant- 
ed in  May,  1781,  exclufive  of  that  Par 
State  Billsj  and  charge  the  State. 


John  Lawrence,  Efq',  Treafurer. 


This  bill  of  payment  drawn  against 
Connecticut  state  funds  was  a 
common  way  of  paying  soldiers  in 
1781. 

general.  Mounted  officers  received 
an  additional  $15  a month  to  care 
for  their  horses. 

Enlisted  members  during 
the  Civil  War  didn’t  fare  as  well. 
Privates  were  paid  $16  a month. 
Sergeants  major,  the  top  enlisted 
line  soldiers,  received  $26  a month. 
All  enlisted  men  received  an  extra 
$2  a month  for  their  first  reenlist- 
ment, and  another  $1  a month  extra 
for  each  subsequent  reenlistment. 
They  also  received  a food  allow- 
ance. Experts,  such  as  wagoners 
and  saddlers,  received  some  extra 
pay.  Specialists  were  paid  more 
than  line  soldiers.  A leader  of  a 
brigade  or  regimental  band,  for  ex- 


ample, drew  $75  a month.  A hospi- 
tal steward  first  class  was  author- 
ized $33. 

It  took  nearly  30  years  more 
before  the  Pay  Department  could 
boast  regular  paydays.  By  World 
War  I it  was  a firm  tradition  that 
payday  be  a certain  time. 

After  World  War  I,  longevi- 
ty pay  was  introduced.  Officer  pay 
was  computed  by  rank  and  total 
years  of  service.  Enlisted  longevity 
pay  amounted  to  a 5 percent  in- 
crease for  each  4 years  service. 
Something  else  was  going  on,  too. 
The  Finance  Department  evolved 
into  the  organization  we  know 
today,  handling  centralized  dis- 
bursing, auditing,  accounting  and 
budgeting  functions,  as  well  as  pay 
and  travel  costs. 

In  World  War  II,  when  the 
draft  became  necessary 
again,  legislation  was  passed 
granting  a quarters  allow- 
ance to  enlisted  members. 
They  also  got  a raise.  Pri- 
vates during  World  War  II 
received  $50  a month.  Al- 
lowances for  hazardous 
duty  also  were  added. 

After  the  war,  pay 
scales  included  periodic  in- 
creases for  time  in  grade. 
Incentive  pay  was  increased 
and  reenlistment  bonuses 
based  on  the  number  of 
years  to  be  served  rather 
than  those  already  served, 
were  approved. 

Since  then,  the  pay  charts 
have  changed  many  times.  Modern 
pay  vouchers  show  base  pay,  com- 
puted on  grade  and  time  in  service; 
quarters  allowance,  based  on  grade 
and  whether  the  service  member 
has  dependents;  ration  allowance; 
travel  pay;  and  per  diem. 

From  the  officers  with  horse 
and  wagon  carrying  around 
“promises  to  pay,’’  the  Finance 
Corps  has  grown  to  a modern,  so- 
phisticated operation  at  the  Army 
Finance  Center,  Fort  B^enjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.  There  a military  and 
civilian  staff  backed  by  compu- 
terized equipment  works  to  insure 
that  soldiers  can  depend  on  timely, 
accurate  pay  checks  . . . most  of 
the  time.  □ 


Pire  Ca^es  to 
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IN  TODAY’S  volunteer  Army,  there  are  no  mess 
halls.  There  weren’t  any  in  the  volunteer  army  of 
1776,  either. 

We  have  consolidated  dining  facilities  with 
food  service  Managers.  The  Continental  Army  had 
camp  fires  for  facilities  and  camp  followers  for  man- 
agers. 

The  Continental  Congress  authorized  a ration 
for  soldiers  in  1776.  When  times  were  good,  the  menus 
might  be  something  like  this: 

SUNDAY:  1 pound  bread,  1 pound  beef,  1 pound  tur- 
nips, I pound  potatoes,  1 pound  onions  per 
week. 

MONDAY:  1 pound  bread,  1 pound  pork,  V2  pint  peas, 
4 ounces  cheese. 

TUESDAY:  1 pound  bread,  1 pound  beef,  and  pudding. 
WEDNESDAY:  1 pound  bread,  1 pound  pork,  Vz  pint  rice, 
2 ounces  butter,  4 ounces  cheese. 
THURSDAY:  1 pound  bread,  1 pound  pork,  V2  pint  peas. 

FRIDAY:  1 pound  bread,  1 pound  beef,  and  pudding. 

SATURDAY:  1 pound  bread,  1 pound  pork,  V2  pint  peas. 


4 ounces  cheese. 

ADDITIONAL  ISSUE:  Half  a pint  of  rum 
per  man  per  day,  and  discretionary  allowance 
for  particular  occasions  such  as  action,  extra 
duty  and  the  like.  Half  a pint  of  vinegar  per 
man  per  week. 

Soldiers  drank  the  vinegar  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  scurvy.  They  drank  the  rum  to  wash  down  the 
vinegar. 

Cooking  utensils  were  issued  to  be  shared 
among  groups  of  six. 

When  times  were  bad,  the  “suggested  menu’’ 
was  forgotten.  Soldiers  counted  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  received  the  bread  and  the  beef.  Sometimes 
they  didn’t  even  get  that.  At  Valley  Forge,  troops 
were  forced  to  subsist  on  “fire  cakes,’’  a flour  and 
water  concoction  they  cooked  on  heated  stones. 

There  were  many  problems  involved  in  supply- 
ing the  Continental  soldiers  with  food.  Transportation 
was  limited.  Methods  of  storing  and  preserving  food 
were  still  quite  primitive.  Merchants,  or  “sutlers,” 


Richard  E.  Gillespie  Jr.,  above,  then  a pri- 
vate first  class,  eats  chow  near  his  bunker 
in  Vietnam,  March  1969.  Right,  William  G. 
Curtis  and  Donald  R.  Stratton,  privates  first 
class  at  the  time,  had  Thanksgiving  dinner 
in  a shell-torn  building  in  Germany,  1944. 
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who  followed  the  Army  around  frequently  outbid  the 
military  and  bought  available  food  supplies.  They 
resold  them  to  soldiers  at  a higher  price. 

Inflation,  a problem  now,  was  worse  then.  Co- 
lonial housewives  in  Philadelphia  could  buy  a barrel 
of  beef  for  16  pounds,  10  shillings  in  January  1779. 
By  December  1779  it  was  selling  for  242  pounds,  10 
shillings.  In  January  1975,  the  Army  could  buy  bulk 
sliced  bacon  for  94  cents  a pound.  In  November  1975, 
bacon  cost  $1.70  a pound. 

Conditions  had  improved  somewhat  by  the 
mid-lSOOs.  Union  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  had  access 
to  commissaries  and  were  authorized  a larger  ration, 
although  the  rum  allowance  was  discontinued.  There 
were  still  some  problems  getting  food,  and  spoiled 
rations  caused  many  casualties. 

But  things  were  getting  better.  Commanders 
and  senior  medical  officers  began  inspecting  food 
preparation  facilities  and  procedures.  Funds  remain- 
ing after  the  specified  rations  were  bought  could  now 
be  spent  on  supplementary  foods,  dining  furniture  and 
other  articles.  Suggestions  were  made  that  cooks  be 
recruited,  sent  to  school  and  draw  extra  pay.  The  idea 
of  detailing  soldiers  to  the  kitchen  and  expecting  them 
to  be  good  cooks  was  proving  unworkable. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  canned  meats  were 
available,  and  more  vegetables.  Supply  systems  were 
working  better.  Transportation  and  research  programs 
forged  ahead.  Soon  after  World  War  II  the  first  mobile 
kitchens  were  developed. 

Today,  the  Army’s  Troop  Support  Service 
manages  an  organization  dedicated  to  providing  good 
meals  to  soldiers.  Master  menus  are  planned  monthly 
and  sent  to  the  installations  in  advance.  These  insure 
that  balanced  meals  are  provided  containing  the  mini- 
mum daily  nutritional  requirements.  Local  installa- 
tions have  the  option  of  making  substitutions  for  some 
of  the  foods  on  the  menus,  depending  on  local  prefer- 
ences. Rations  are  requisitioned  locally  as  required, 
not  just  issued  in  bulk,  so  dining  facilities  shouldn’t 
run  out  of  food. 

Rations  for  the  troops  have  come  a long  way 
from  the  fire  cakes  of  200  years  ago.  Today  soldiers 
can  enjoy  three  full  meals  a day,  prepared  by  trained 
cooks.  According  to  the  Food  Service  Branch,  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  it’s  going 
to  get  even  better.  By  1982,  every  soldier  will  have 
access  to  a modern,  cafeteria-style  dining  facility. 
(See  “Dining  In  Style,’’  June  ’76  SOLDIERS.)  □ 


RATIONS— REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  STYLE 

The  hardihood  of  the  Revolutionary  War  soldier  is  epito- 
mized by  the  basic  ration — the  amount  of  food  issued  per 
man  per  day — which  was  authorized  by  resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress  on  November  4,  1775. 

The  issuance  of  victuals  was  prescribed,  as  follows: 

1 pound  of  beef,  or  % pound  of  pork,  or  I pound  of 
salt  fish  per  day, 

1 pound  of  bread  or  flour  per  day. 

3 pints  of  peas  or  beans  per  week. 

I pint  of  .milk  per  day. 

'/i  pint  of  rice  or  I pint  of  Indian  Meal  per  week. 

I quart  of  spruce  beer  or  cider  per  day,  or  9 gallons 
of  molasses  per  100  men,  per  week. 

3 pounds  of  candles  per  100  men  per  week,  for  guards. 

8 pounds  of  hard  soap  per  100  men  per  week. 

The  soldier  was  issued  an  uncooked  ration  each  day;  and 
he  had  to  devise  means  for  preparing  it  himself.  Although 
milk  was  cited  in  the  resolution  of  Congress,  actually  it  was 
not  available  to  the  troops  during  that  winter;  and  thereafter 
reference  to  milk  in  the  Army  ration  disappeared  from  the 
record  for  more  than  a 100  years. 

The  issuance  of  liquor  was  discontinued  in  1799,  but  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Army  or  the  commanding  officer 
of  any  detachment  was  authorized  to  issue  to  the  troops 
“from  time  to  time,  rum,  whiskey,  or  other  ardent  spits  (not 
to  exceed  Vi  gill  per  man  per  day  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions).”  In  1818,  the  ruling  was  modified  for  southern 
climates  to  state,  “Give  molasses  in  lieu  of  whiskey  and  beer, 
and  add  to  the  ration  Vz  pint  of  peas,  beans  or  rice  per  day.” 
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All  through  life  someone  is 
scoring  you.  It  starts  at  birth  when 
the  doctor  announces  whether 
you’re  a “good”  baby  (healthy)  or 
not.  Later,  school  systems  add 
their  marks.  You  may  be  an  “A” 
student,  or  a “C  + ” student,  or 
“not  as  smart  as  Johnny”  or 
maybe  even  “slow.”  In  high 
school  it’s  refined  another  step. 
You’re  lumped  in  a percentile:  top 
10  percent  or  somewhere  below. 

The  system  continues  in  the 
job  market.  There’s  an  initial  in- 
terview and  someone  scores  you. 
You’re  a clerk,  or  maybe  a man- 
agement trainee.  You  may  get  pro- 
moted this  year — if  your  score 
beats  your  co-workers. 

It’s  the  same  in  the  Army. 
Everyone — officer,  warrant  of- 
ficer, enlisted — is  scored  on  a reg- 
ular periodic  basis. 

An  officer  is  commissioned 
second  lieutenant,  or  a first  lieu- 
tenant, or  maybe  a captain.  After 
that,  the  system  is  supposed  to 
level  out.  Everyone  gets  scored  on 
an  Officer  Evaluation  Report 
(OER)  by  two  more  senior  officers. 

OERs  have  been  around 
since  1776.  General  Washington 
used  them  in  his  Army.  They  were 
simpler  and  less  formal,  but  just  as 
potent.  An  inspector  would  visit 
the  unit  and  report  his  impressions 
of  the  officers  to  the  high  com- 
mand. It  was  an  informal  system, 
but  it  served  its  purposes.  {See 
box.) 

The  system  began  to  change 
in  1890  when  annual  reports  were 
required.  By  1911  this  annual  of- 
ficer report  had  grown  from  a cou- 
ple of  pages  to  24  pages.  It  was 
back  down  to  12  pages  by  1914,  and 
evolved  during  World  War  I into 
the  forerunner  of  today’s  two- 
sided  forms. 

World  War  II  introduced  the 
Army  Standard  Rating  and  twice 
yearly  evaluations.  In  1947  a rela- 
tive scoring  system  was  developed 
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0.  Principal  Duty  Title  _ 


PART  tv  - PROFfeA... 


d Special  Career  Program  Position  Designation  _ 


Complete  each  question,  Explain  *No  and  *Needs  improvement  response 


las  this  officer  demonstrated  moral  and  character  strength? 


Did  this  officer  demonstrate  technical  competence  appropriate  to  his  gi 


" mv...  E,.,.  appropriat 


I.  Ha.s  this  officer  demonstriitcd 


2,  Did  this  officer  demonstrate 


4.  Did  this  officer  seek  res 


3.  oid  ihisofficef  ,i.iie.;.s.ippig_  officer  willingly  accepi 

4.  Did  this  officer  seek  respons ^ -'-fi 


onest  opinions  and  convictio 


ountiibility  for  his  actions  and  tl 


5.  Did  Ibis  officer  willingly  acct 


6.  Is  this  officer  emotionall/'stable  ttader  st 


6.  Is  this  officer  emotionally  ' 


7.  Is  this  officer's  ji 


9,  Did  mis  officer 


7;7.  Is  tHis  officer's  judgment  reliable?' 


Ser^rnaintain  effective  two-way  communication  with  juniors 


10.  Dij  ihis  officer conift'bute  taih.  ~ Djcf  tllB^Sfece r demonstrate  concern  for  the  best  interests  of  his  subon 

1 1.  Did  this  officer  stibordinate  


12.  Did  this  officer’s  personal  tondoeO 


Did  this  officer  contribute  to  the  personal  and  professional  developmer 


13.  Was  this  officer  inhovattve  in  his 


14,  Did  this  officer  demoh.strute 


^^id  this  officer  subordinate  his  personal  interests  and  welfare  to  those-. 

a breadtnl  , • _ 


15.  Did  ihis officer  keep  himself  physju.tiy ft  officcr’s  persooal  conduct  set  the  proper  example  for  his  s]_ 

16,  Did  this  officer  fulfill  his  responsibiUttes 


b.  HAT6R  Explumilmn.  Qitesiinnls) 


'■s  officer  innovative  in  his  approach  to  his  duties  and  res'"" 


^cer  demonstrate  a breadth  of  perspective  and  de 


' eep  himself  physically  fit? 
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Strangers  but  little  known  in  the  regiment. 


EFFICIENCY  REPORTS— VINTAGE  1813 
Reprinted  below  are  excerpts  from  an  efficiency  report  which 
has  been  gathering  dust  these  many  years.  Names  of  the  officers 
have  been  changed;  and  any  similarity  to  persons  living  or  dead 
is  coincidental. 

“Lower  Seneca  Town,  August  15th  1813. 

Sir; 

I forward  a list  of  the  officers  of  the— th  Regt.  of  Infty.  arranged 
agreeable  to  rank.  Annexed  thereto  you  will  find  all  the  observations 
I deem  necessary  to  make. 

Respectively,  1 am.  Sir, 

Yo.  Obt.  Sevt., 

Lewis  Cass” 

— th  Regt.  Infantry 

Alexander  Brown — Lt.  Col.,  Comdg. — A good  natured  man. 

Clark  Crowell — first  Major — A good  man,  but  no  officer. 

Jess  B.  Wordsworth — 2nd  Major — An  excellent  officer. 

Captain  Shaw — A man  of  whom  all  unite  in  speaking  ill — A knave  despised 
by  all. 

Captain  Thomas  Lord — Indifferent,  but  promises  well. 

Captain  Rockwell — An  officer  of  capacity,  but  imprudent  and  a man  of  violent 
passions.  . 

Captain  Dan  I.  Ware  I 
Captain  Parker  ( 

Merely  good — nothing  promising. 

Low,  vulgar  men,  with  the  exception  of  Her- 
ring. From  the  meanest  waiks  of  life — pos- 
sessing nothing  of  the  character  of  officers  and 
gentlemen. 

1st  Lt.  Robert  Cross — Willing  enough — has  much  to  learn — with  small  capacity. 
2nd  Lt.  Nicholas  Farmer— A good  officer,  but  drinks  hard  and  disgraces  himself 
and  the  Service. 

2nd  Lt.  Stewart  Berry — An  ignorant  unoffending  fellow. 

2nd  Lt.  Darrow — Just  joined  the  Regiment — of  fine  appearance. 

2nd  Lt.  Pierce 
2nd  Lt.  Thos.  G.  Slicer 
2nd  Lt.  Oliver  Warren 
2nd  Lt.  Royal  Gore 
2nd  Lt.  Means 
2nd  Lt.  Clew 
2nd  Lt.  McLear  / 

2nd  Lt.  John  G.  Sheaffer  I Promoted  from  the  ranks.  Behave  well  and 

2nd  Lt.  Francis  T.  Whelan  ] will  make  good  officers. 

Ensign  Behan — The  very  dregs  of  the  earth.  Unfit  for  anything  under  heaven. 

God  only  knows  how  the  poor  thing  got  an  appointment. 

Ensign-John  Breen  Promoted  from  the  ranks — men  of  no  manner  and 

Ensign  Byor  no  promise. 

Ensign  North — From  the  ranks.  A good  young  man  who  does  well. 

'E-.i ii II 1 1 II it  frnm  Ifip  Adjutant  General’s  School  Bulletin.  April  1942,. 


1st  Lt.  Jas.  Kearns 
1st  Lt.  Thomas  Dearfoot 
1st  Lt.  Wm.  Herring 
1st  Lt.  Dani.  Land 
1st  Lt.  Jas.  I.  Bryan 
1st  Lt.  Robert  McKewell 


Raised  from  the  ranks,  but  all  behave  well 
and  promise  to  make  excellent  officers 

All  promoted  from  the  ranks,  low,  vulgar  men, 
without  one  qualification  to  recommend  them — 
more  fit  to  carry  the  hod  than  the  epaulette. 


and  forced-choice  answers  added. 
These  were  not  popular  with  of- 
ficers. Raters  weren’t  certain  under 
this  system  what  score  they  were 
giving  and  were  sometimes  forced 
to  say  things  they  didn’t  want  to. 

Revisions  to  the  form  con- 
tinued and  a new  OER  came  out 
every  few  years.  The  current  form 
is  the  fifteenth  revision  of  the 
World  War  I model.  It  features  an 
overt  scoring  system  and  the  capa- 
bility for  much  of  the  data  to  be 
automated.  Like  its  predecessors, 
it’s  designed  to  present  a more  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  rated  officer. 
At  present  a comprehensive  officer 
evaluation  test  is  being  conducted 
to  determine  what  a future  form 
may  look  like. 

The  Enlisted  Evaluation 
Report  (EER)  and  Enlisted  System 
as  we  know  it  today  didn’t  even 
exist  until  1958.  Until  then,  soldiers 
were  promoted  on  the  basis  of  their 
Conduct  and  Efficiency  Ratings 
and  proficiency  tests. 

Each  installation  had  its 
own  quotas  and  boards.  A soldier 
could  be  at  the  top  of  the  promo- 
tion list  at  one  place,  be  transferred 
and  have  to  start  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  at  his  new  post.  Or,  if  a 
commander  knew  a soldier  was 
leaving,  he  might  promote  some- 
one else,  just  because  that  individ- 
ual would  be  staying.  There  were 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  of  career 
management.  Everything  depend- 
ed on  local  decisions. 

Since  1958,  the  system  has 
changed  considerably.  Soldiers  are 
still  promoted  by  local  boards  in 
grades  E1-E6,  but  a standard  point 
system  puts  the  competition  for 
promotion  on  an  Army-wide  basis. 
Centralized  Department  of  the 
Army  boards  handle  promotions  to 
E7  and  above.  Conduct  and  Effi- 
ciency Ratings  have  been  eliminat- 
ed. Proficiency  tests — now  re- 
ferred to  as  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  (MOS)  tests — are  still 


important,  and  performance  tests 
are  still  required  in  some  fields. 

Skill  Qualification  Tests 
(SQT)  will  begin  replacing  MOS 
tests  in  March.  SQT  will  use  any 
or  all  of  three  testing  compo- 
nents— a performance  certifi- 
cation, a written  test  and  a hands- 
on  test — to  make  MOS  testing 
more  realistic  and  job  related. 

Since  its  inception,  the  En- 
listed Efficiency  Report  has  been 
revised  five  times.  It  has  evolved 
into  the  present  EER  for  soldiers 


in  grades  E6  and  above.  Like  the 
OER,  its  goal  is  to  present  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  soldier  and  his 
career. 

Variations  of  this  evaluation 
process  continue  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Whether  it’s  school  or  college 
standing  or  evaluation  of  employee 
performance  in  industry  or  civil 
service,  someone  is  always  scoring 
someone.  For  the  Army  it’s  an 
open  evaluation  system  that’s  con- 
stantly being  checked,  changed 
and,  hopefully,  improved.  □ 
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f®cus  on  people 


S 


BICENTENNIAL  FLAVOR 


Staff  Sergeant  Luther  Bruner, 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  As- 
sault) , adds  Bicentennial  flavor 
to  reenlistment  ceremonies  at 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  SSG  Bruner, 


noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  division  Bicentennial 
Guard  for  14  months,  takes  oath 
of  enlistment  from  Colonel  Ted 
Crozier,  division  chief  of  staff. 


LENDS  OWN  FLAG 
FOR  BICENTENNIAL 

Eight-year-old  Heather  Lynn 
Bauske's  very  own  50-star 
United  States  flag  will  fly  over 
the  El  Paso,  Tex.  , Civic  Center 
Plaza  on  July  4,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  nation's  200th  anni- 
versary . 

Heather,  daughter  of  Staff 
Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Bauske  of  Port  Bliss  , was  born 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  4, 
1967. 

Her  U .S  . flag  was  flown  over 
the  national  Capitol  building  last 
July  4 and  was  sent  to  Heather 
by  her  congressman  at  the  re- 
quest of  SSG  and  Mrs.  Bauske. 


BIG  BROTHERS 


Members  of  the  1st  Battalion, 
12th  Cavalry , are  playing  "Big 
Brother"  during  their  6-month 
Brigade  76  stint  in  Germany. 
Porty-eight  of  the  l/12th  Cav's 


soldiers  have  each  adopted  a 
"little  brother"  from  the  Wild- 
flecken  Elementary  School,  and 
share  their  off-duty  time  in 
sports  and  other  activities. 


SOLDIER'S  MEDAL 

Specialist  4 Rickey  L.  Gold- 
man, 236th  Military  Police  De- 
tachment , Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  Washington, 

D .C  . , was  awarded  the  Sol- 
dier's Medal  for  heroism. 

SP4  Goldman  and  Private 
First  Class  Peggy  L.  Schlaepfer 
were  on  gate  guard  duty  at 
WRAMC  October  8 when  a de- 
ranged patient  forced  them  to 
surrender  their  sidearms  by 
placing  a knife  at  PEC  Schlaep- 
fer's  throat . 

The  attacker  then  fired  into 
the  guardhouse,  hitting  PEC 
Schlaepfer  in  the  foot.  SP4 
Goldman  shielded  her  with  his 
body  and  grabbed  the  patient’s 
gun  hand  . The  weapon  dis- 


charged twice  more  during  the 
struggle,  hitting  the  patient 
once  in  the  leg.  SP4  Goldman 
finally  subdued  the  patient . 


AT  THE  TOP 

• An  82d  Airborne  Division 
platoon  set  a division  record  of 
1,000  consecutive  days  without 
anyone  going  AWOL  (Absent 
Without  Leave)  . Members  of  the 
1st  Platoon,  Company  C,  3d  Bat- 
talion (Airborne)  , 325th  Infan- 
try , set  the  record  at  Port 
Bragg , N .C  . , between  July  17 , 
1973,  and  April  12,  1976. 


• Second  Lieutenant  Joseph 
M.  Kovar,  Fort  Carson,  Colo., 
has  been  named  top  1975  Dis- 
tinguished Military  Graduate  to 
receive  a Regular  Army  commis- 
sion through  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps  (ROTC) . 

2LT  Kovar , a graduate  of 
Trinity  (Texas)  University,  is 
assigned  to  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized). 

• Theodore  J . Shulsen,  a 
civilian  flight  instructor  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  , is  the  fir.st  Fort 
Rucker  civilian  to  receive  the 
Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Award.  He  reeeived  the  award 
for  rescuing  an  unconscious 
Army  student  aviator  after  a 
helicopter  crash  near  Fort 
Rucker  in  November  1974. 


FOOD  ARTISTRY 

Master  Sergeant  John  Vernon 
recently  won  a silver  medal  for 
food  artistry  in  London  , Eng- 
land . MSG  Vernon  is  assigned 
to  the  British  Army  School  of 
Catering  under  an  exchange 
program  between  the  U .S  . and 
British  armies.  He  represented 
the  British  Army  during  the 
"Hotelympia"  Culinary  Show . 


LONG  DISTANCE  REENLISTMENT 

Sergeant  Cindy  Wood,  a re- 
cruiter in  Watertown  , N . Y . , re- 
enlists by  taking  the  oath  by 
telephone. 

Her  aunt.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Rosemary  Wood,  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.  , does  the  honors  as  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Murphy  witnesses 
in  Watertown . 


BICENTENNIAL  RUN 


Four  Americans  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial  by  running  from 
the  northern  to  southern  tip  of 
Italy.  They  are,  left  to  right: 


high  school  senior  Jim  Kirylo, 
Army  Specialist  Jay  Monfore, 
Air  Force  SSC  John  Trahan  and 
Army  Specialist  Ron  Johnson. 


Trivia  Treats 

From  “The  Sentinel,"  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

1.  What  auto  manufacturers  combined  to  form  American 
Motors? 

2.  Who  was  on  base  when  Hank  Aaron  hit  his  600th  homer? 

3.  Who  played  Cato  on  TV’s  'The  Green  Hornet”? 

4.  What  horse  won  the  Kentucky  Derby,  then  was  disqualified? 

5.  Name  the  entertainer  called  "Bojangles.” 

6.  “Tin  Lizzies  ” referred  specifically  to  what  auto? 

7.  Where  was  the  U.S.  Battleship  Maine  when  it  was  blown  up? 

8.  Capulet  was  the  last  name  of  what  famous  heroine? 

9.  Name  Captain  Video’s  spaceship. 

10.  In  which  direction  does  the  Jet  Stream  travel? 

11.  Who  wrote  Pogo? 

12.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Phantom’s  horse? 


Femin-Information 

Women  have  made  numerous  contributions  to  our  society.  Test 
your  awareness  of  only  a few  of  the  important  women  in  history. 
Match  each  woman  in  Column  A with  her  profession  in  Column 
B. 


A 

B 

. 1.  Elizabeth  Blackwell 

A.  Civil  War  surgeon 

B.  Religious  leader 

C.  Quaker,  abolitionist 

_ 2.  Isadora  Duncan 

- 3.  Amelia  Earhart 

4.  Billie  Holiday 
. 5.  Mildred  Ella 

D.  Author,  suffragist 

E.  Seamstress 

Didrickson  Zaharias 
. 6.  Louisa  May  Alcott 

F.  Guide 

_ 7.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
. 8.  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
. 9.  Barbara  Fritchie 

G.  Equal  rights  pioneer 

H.  Physician 

I.  Singer 

J.  Aviatrix 

10.  Jeanette  Rankin 

.11.  Betsy  Ross 
.12.  Sacajawea 
13.  Mary  Walker 
.14.  Lucretia  Mott 

K.  Educator,  administrator 

L.  Patriot 

M.  First  congresswoman 

N.  Athlete 

.15.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
.16.  Clara  Barton 

0.  Dancer 

P.  Organized  Red  Cross 

True  or  False? 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

2.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  among  the  youngest  signers. 

3.  Two  generals  signed  the  Declaration. 

4.  In  the  summer  of  1774  John  Adams  estimated  that  m.ore  than 
one-half  the  American  colonists  would  remain  loyal  to  Britain. 

5.  Lafayette  was  the  youngest  general  in  the  American  Army. 

6.  By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  about  50,000  blacks 
living  within  the  borders  of  the  original  13  colonies. 

7.  Bunker  Hill  was  a member  of  Al  Capone’s  gang. 


3.  4.  

Can  you  identify  these  famous  monuments  and  the  Army  instal- 
lations where  they're  located? 


For  answers  see  page  63 


JOHN  WESTON  was  one  of  15,- 
000  men  who  answered  Massachu- 
setts Governor  J.  A.  Andrew’s  call 
for  volunteers  in  August  1862.  The 
Civil  War  was  expending  the  re- 
sources— material  and  human — of 
the  young  nation.  Weston  left  his 
farm  in  Georgetown,  Mass.,  and 
traveled  by  horseback  to  join  the 
1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry. 

An  infantryman  with  prior 
service  in  the  3d  Battalion  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Riflemen,  John  knew 
you  made  ready  “at  the  double- 
quick  if  you  ever  expect  to  become 
a good  soger.” 

He  believed  this  trait  would 
especially  apply  in  the  cavalry,  so 
he  was  prepared.  He  had  “one 
bridle,  one  watering  bridle,  one 
halter,  one  saddle,  one  pair  saddle 
bags,  one  saddle  blanket,  one 


LTC  Robert  W.  Frost 


surcingle,  one  pair  spurs,  one  cur- 
rycomb, one  horse  brush,  one 
picket  pin  and  one  lariat;  also  a link 
and  nose  bag.” 

Private  Weston  was  thank- 
ful for  his  knowledge  of  horses  and 
the  problems  of  fitting  one  out  to 
pull  a carriage.  He  knew  things  had 
to  be  sorted  out  quickly  before  the 
sergeant  in  charge  blessed  him  with 
verbal  abuse  and  time-honored  ob- 
scenities. 

In  the  heat  of  the  August 
day  John  and  the  other  experienced 
enlistees  hurried  their  equipment 
into  shape  and  departed  Camp  Day 
in  North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  re- 
placements. They  joined  their  regi- 
ment in  the  field  at. St.  James  Col- 
lege in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where 
the  unit  was  recovering  from  the 
wounds  of  Antietam. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  ROBERT  W.  FROST  is  as- 
signed  to  the  Office,  Chief  of  Public  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Once  up  to  strength,  the  unit 
moved  south  with  Major  General 
Burnside’s  Army  to  Freder- 
icksburg but  did  not  take  part  in 
that  disaster.  Following  the  Union 
defeat  there,  Burnside  attempted 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  River 
with  his  army  but  a January  storm 
made  travel  impossible  and 
brought  the  force  to  a standstill  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  men 
were  without  rations.  The  roads 
were  so  deep  in  mud  that  quarter- 
master wagons  couldn’t  move. 

The  First  Massachusetts 
Cavalry  on  January  23  rode  to 
Stoneman  Switch  on  the  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  and  Poto- 
mac Railway,  where  each  trooper 
was  given  50  pounds  of  hardtack 
to  carry  across  his  saddle.  Thus  the 
“Cracker  Brigade’’  of  the  cavalry 
fed  the  infantry  of  Burnside’s 
“Mud-March.’’  Once  fed  and 
across  the  river  the  army  took  up 
winter  quarters.  This  meant  no  rest 
for  the  cavalry,  however. 

The  whole  right  flank  of  the 
army  and  its  lines  of  com- 


munication had  to  be  protected. 
This  was  no  simple  task.  It  meant 
5,000  men  doing  outpost  duty 
which  properly  required  30,000. 
The  men  were  alone  on  post,  not 
in  pairs,  for  2-hour  tours.  When  off 
post,  they  had  only  small  shelter 
tents.  Horses  went  unfed  and  un- 
protected and  ate  off  each  other’s 
manes  and  tails  in  their  hunger. 
Hundreds  died  from  exposure  and 
starvation. 

John  recounted  a typical 
winter  mission  in  a letter  saying, 
“.  . . We  have  had  some  awful  bad 
weather,  storming  and  all,  over  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks,  storming 
all  the  time.  I got  in  night  before 
last  from  a three  day  scout  and  a 
more  uncomfortable  three  days 
and  nights  I never  passed.  ...  It 
commenced  snowing  at  6 o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  a colder  and 
more  driving  snow  you  seldom  see 
in  the  North.  ...  It  then  com- 
menced to  rain  and  freeze  as  fast 
as  it  came  down  so  everything  was 
covered  with  ice.  . . . 

“We  stood  ankle  deep  in 


slosh  till  4 o’clock  in  the  morning 
...  At  noon  we  started  on  a scout 
of  sixteen  miles  in  the  rain  and 
snow,  wet  through,  and  at  night  it 
cleared  off  cold  and  blustering  and 
everything  we  had  on  was  frozen 
stiff ...  I did  not  sleep  three  hours 
in  three  nights  but  when  I got  to 
Camp  I slept  sound  enough  ...  if 
ever  I did  in  my  life.  This  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  had  to  sit  down  to 
write  in  a month  ...  I should  like 
to  have  you  send  some  pepper  as 
you  did  before,  both  black  and  red, 
we  can’t  get  it  here.’’ 

As  with  American  armies 
raised  before  his  time  and  after- 
wards, John  as  a soldier  had  camp- 
fire convictions  on  duty,  politics 
and  war  as  he  and  the  men  in  this 
regiment  saw  it.  One  March  Sun- 
day in  1863,  John  stood  in  an 
inspection  for  Brigadier  General 
Dufies,  the  brigade  commander. 
He  wrote  of  this  and  a subsequent 
drill  session  in  these  words: 

“General  Dufies  is  a 
Frenchman  and  it  is  laughable  to 
hear  him  give  off  his  orders  in  bro- 
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ken  English  but  he  is  a good  officer 
and  good  to  his  men,  especially  to 
the  privates.  In  our  regiment, 
however,  it  is  nothing  but  cussing 
and  swearing  to  the  men  by  our 
officers  from  the  Colonel  down  to 
the  2d  Lieutenant ...  I suppose  we 
have  got  the  meanest  officers  of 
any  Regiment  in  the  Service  and 
they  were  all  commissioned  by  that 
mean,  low  lived,  selfish  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  J.  A.  Andrew. 
There  is  no  sight  I should  enjoy 
more  than  to  see  J.  A.  and  half  of 
our  officers  tied  up  by  their  thumbs 
[a  common  field  punishment  for 
men  in  the  armies  of  both  North 
and  South]. 

“You  may  think  this  rough 
talk  but  I mean  what  I write.  . . . 
The  idea  of  sending  officers  into  the 
Army  just  because  they  have  got 
a little  money  or  their  father  cam- 
paigned for  his  governorship  is  ter- 
rible. They  think  just  because  they 
have  got  straps  on  their  shoulders 
that  they  must  be  tyrants.  Men  are 
punished  for  the  most  trifling 
things. 

“For  instance,  on  drill  when 
we  were  going  thru  a charge  with 
horses  on  the  dead  run,  a fellow’s 
horse  next  to  mine  stumbled  and 
went  down.  The  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel rode  up  to  him  when  he  was 
getting  up,  struck  him  over  the 


back  with  his  saber  and  ‘Goddamn 
you,  what  are  you  down  there  for?’ 
are  the  words  he  used  to  him.  Do 
you  suppose  we  want  to  risk  our 
lives  under  such  men  . . .? 

“Would  you  want  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  a steamship  under 
the  command  of  a man  that  knew 
nothing  of  steam  or  navigation? 

“I  know  I’m  not  receiving 
much  favor  from  you  writing  as  I 
feel  but  I mean  every  devilish 
word.  There  was  an  excuse  for  a 
new  Regiment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  for  very  few  people  in  the 
Army  knew  what  active  service 
was.  But  there  are  enough  that 
have  learned  by  experience  how  to 
carry  on  war.  When  they  begin  to 
talk  of  draft  there  are  some  of 
these  rich  men  or  their  sons  that 
are  suddenly  taken  with  a violent 
burst  of  patriotism  and  if  they  can 
get  a commission  they  will  go  to 
war,  if  not  they  will  flee  their 
country  or  buy  a substitute.  Our 
heads  are  not  so  thick  out  here  as 
not  to  see  it. 

“If  you  want  this  war  to  end 
give  us  men  that  have  had  experi- 
ence to  lead  us.  I shall  retract 
nothing  that  I have  said.  It  is  eight 
months  since  I enlisted  and  we 
have  not  been  paid  off  yet  and 
don’t  know  when  we  shall  be.  I 
don’t  much  care  when  we  are  if 


Major  S.  E.  Chamberlain,  adjutant  of 
John  Weston’s  regiment,  suffered  neck 
wounds  and  “had  his  nose  shot  off” 
when  the  Union  cavalry  surprised  the 
Confederates  at  Brandy  Station.  Below, 
the  rubble  of  war  confronts  soldiers  on 
both  sides. 


they  will  push  things  along,  and  old 
fighting  Joe  Hooker  will  as  soon  as 
the  mud  is  dried  up  so  we  can 
move.’’ 

With  the  warm  weather  the 
ground  dried  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  soon  received  its  orders 
to  move.  John’s  bitterness'  subsid- 
ed as  the  regiment  moved  into  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  men 
were  paid.  John  was  able  to  send 
home  $55.  At  Brandy  Station,  on 
a reconnaissance  in  force,  the 
Union  cavalry  surprised  Stuart’s 
cavalry  10,000  strong.  A wild  battle 
at  close  quarters  ensued.  By  eve- 


ning  the  Confederates  had  to  with- 
draw. 

Brandy  Station  gave  the 
Federal  cavalry  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  commanders. 
They  felt  at  long  last  they  were  a 
match  for  Southern  horsemen. 
John  wrote  of  this  engagement, 
“.  . . but  I had  not  got  my  carbine 
from  my  shoulder  when  I was  hit 
and  my  horse  was  riddled  with  pis- 
tol shots  and  began  to  stagger.  Says 
1,  ‘Donkey,  there  is  no  place  here 
for  us.  They  are  abusing  us  here.’  ” 

John  saw  his  company  com- 
mander receive  a saber  wound  on 
the  head  in  a hand-to-hand  en- 
counter while  his  regimental  adju- 
tant, Major  S.  E.  Chamberlain, 
“had  his  nose  shot  off”  and  took 
another  round  “shot  through  the 
neck.’’  John’s  wounds  were  inci- 
dental and  he  soon  had  a fresh 
horse.  He  wrote,  “I  am  well  and 
tough.  I like  sogering  first  rate.  I 
have  a first  rate  horse  now,  he  will 
run  with  any  of  them  and  jump  a 
four  foot  ditch  easy.’’ 

Following  this  skirmish 
John  moved  through  Northern  Vir- 
ginia with  his  regiment  to  the  small 
town  of  Aldie  where  they  were  en- 
gaged by  Confederate  troops.  John 
wrote  of  this  early  June  battle, 
“Our  Regiment  was  very  badly  cut 
up  today  and  so  it  was  that  I am 
only  slightly  wounded  in  the  right 
side  and  right  arm.  A little  pill  tried 
to  get  into  my  stomach  by  a short 
cut  but  it  found  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  called  a rib  bone.  It  hit  me  on 
the  side  and  came  out  near  the 
backbone,  the  holes  are  about  3Vi 
inches  apart  and  left  a good  clean 
flesh  wound. 

“My  arm  was  hit  just  slight- 
ly on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow 
but  it  has  pained  me  more  than  my 
side.  I rode  my  horse  20  miles  in 
preference  to  riding  in  an  ambu- 
lance from  the  battlefield.  We 
charged  and  were  surrounded  and 
had  to  cut  our  way  out  with  sabers. 
I think  it  was  the  most  desperate 
fight  on  both  sides  that  has  been 
fought  by  cavalry.  This  was  my 
third  hand-to-hand  fight  in  three 
weeks. 


“Cavalry  fighting  against 
cavalry  is  exciting,  1 can  tell  you. 
The  charging  yell  of  a brigade  is 
enough  to  scare  an  Army.  At  any 
rate  we  regrouped  for  another 
charge  and  for  15  minutes  I sat  on 
my  horse  firing  as  fast  as  I could 
get  a sight.  We  were  in  an  open 
field  and  they  got  a good  range  on 
us  and  our  men  and  horses  began 
to  fall.  We  had  to  tear  down  the 
top  of  a high  fence  before  we  could 
charge  and  five  of  us  dismounted 
to  do  so.  The  rebs  saw  what  we 
were  doing  and  knew  the  reason 
and  didn’t  they  make  the  bullets 
rattle  in  that  old  fence. 

“In  that  charge  we  lost 
every  officer  and  I did  not  go  16 
rods  when  a bullet  hit  my  horse  and 
killed  him  instantly.  He  dropped  so 
quick  and  struck  on  his  head  and 


Corporal  Weston  lies  buried  in  an  un- 
marked grave  in  New  Hope  Church,  Va. 
He  was  killed  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Mine  Run  (Wilderness)  Campaign. 

turned  a complete  somersault.  I 
went  over  his  head  and  his  hind 
legs  struck  me  in  the  back  hard 
enough  to  knock  me  down.  I 
picked  myself  up  as  lively  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  and  a 
sergeant  of  Company  A fell  from 
his  horse  shot  through  the  head,  so 
I grabbed  his  horse  and  before  he 
was  hardly  dead  on  the  ground  I 
was  in  the  saddle  and  skeddadling 
to  the  rear  to  find  our  surgeon.  But 
ten  of  our  Company  answered  roll 


call  the  next  morning."  ; 

This  time  John's  wounds 
sent  him  home  on  convalescent  , 
leave  until  late  in  October  when  he 
reported  to  Fort  Wood  on  Bedloes 
Island  in  New  York  harbor.  For  a 
few  days  in  that  warm  Indian  sum- 
mer of  1863  he  and  his  hospital 
friends  watched  the  British  and 
Russian  men-o-war  exchange  ad- 
miralty salutes  with  the  fort. 

He  wrote,  “We  get  good 
dinners  but  the  rest  is  hardly  worth 
sitting  down  to,  so  we  fill  up  at 
dinner.  But  they  can’t  beat  us 
much  as  long  as  the  clam  bank 
holds  out  which  runs  all  around  the 
island.  When  we  have  nothin’  else 
to  do  at  low  water  we  dig  clams 
and  boil  them  up  tender.’’ 

On  October  31  John  left  by  i 
transport  ship  for  Alexandria,  Va.,  ' 
and  the  Cavalry  Dismounted  Camp 
at  Giesboro  Point  nearby.  This  ' 
camp  served  as  the  cavalry  re- 
placement and  replenishment 
center  for  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. By  November  6 John  was 
back  with  the  First  Massachusetts 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  and 
noted  sadly,  “The  Regiment  has 
seen  hard  times  since  the  Aldie 
fight  in  June,  I miss  a great  many 
of  the  boys  that  have  been  killed.” 

In  his  last  letter  he  wrote, 
“I’m  on  picket  duty  within  talking 
distance  of  the  Rebs  along  the 
Hedgeman  River.  I like  to  be  posted 
here  as  the  guerillas  don’t  shoot  us 
so  near  their  lines  for  it  would  raise 
the  alarm  in  both  camps.  I have  lain 
down  and  gone  to  sleep  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  within  pistol  shot 
of  them  when  off  post.  Everything 
seems  so  peaceful  and  quiet  along 
the  lines  now  but  I don’t  suppose 
it  will  remain  so  for  long." 

Three  weeks  later.  Corporal 
John  Weston  was  killed  on  the 
second  day  of  the  abortive  Mine 
Run  (Wilderness)  Campaign  while 
on  a reconnaissance-in-force  at 
New  Hope  Church,  Va.  He  lies 
buried  there  in  an  unmarked  grave, 
and  like  fallen  Americans  through- 
out our  history,  he  is  remembered 
not  so  much  in  stone  as  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


21  SECONDS; 


THE  TOMB  sits  there,  71  tons  of 
white  marble  shining  in  the  morn- 
ing sun.  To  its  right,  facing  the 
Tomb,  stands  a lone  soldier — a 
sentinel.  His  rifle,  capped  with  a 
gleaming  chrome  bayonet,  sits  per- 
fectly on  his  right  shoulder. 

The  sentinel  stands  in  this 
position  for  21  seconds,  then  faces 
left  and,  with  great  precision, 
moves  his  rifle  to  his  left  shoulder. 
Once  again  he  pauses  for  21  sec- 
onds. 

At  the  count  of  21  he  takes 
21  steps  down  the  black  rubber  mat 
in  front  of  the  Tomb.  The  inscrip- 
tion reads:  “Here  rests  in  honored 
glory  an  American  soldier  known 
but  to  God.” 

At  the  end  of  the  21  steps 
the  guard  stops,  faces  the  Tomb 
and  again  pauses  for  21  seconds. 
He  then  faces  right,  moves  his  rifle 
to  his  right  shoulder,  pauses  again 
for  21  seconds,  then  moves  back 
down  the  mat  21  steps.  21  seconds, 
21  steps.  These  repetitions  contin- 
ue 24-hours  a day,  365  days  a year. 
Only  a change  of  guard  or  wreath- 
laying ceremony  will  temporarily 
break  the  rhythm  of  this  ritual. 

The  21  seconds  and  21  steps 
are  symbolic  of  the  2 1 -gun  salute, 
our  nation’s  highest  honor  accord- 
ed to  a dignitary.  It  is  the  sentinel’s 
own  way  of  honoring  the  unknown 
dead  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
11  and  Korea. 

Staff  Sergeant  John  Kirby 
used  to  be  one  of  the  sentinels  who 
guard  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  Now  he  is  a relief  com- 


SSG  John  Kirby  explains  the  changing  of  the  guard  ceremony  to  tourists  visiting 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington  Cemetery.  The  announcement  is 
part  of  his  duties  as  relief  commander  at  the  Tomb.  SSG  Kirby  also  inspects  the 
on-coming  Tomb  guard  and  issues  the  commands. 


mander.  But  unlike  Corporal  John 
Weston  in  the  preceding  story,  SSG 
Kirby  didn’t  volunteer.  He  was  one 
of  270,379  young  men  drafted  at 
the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war  in 
1969. 

“Actually  1 wanted  to  be  in 
the  Army,”  says  SSG  Kirby.  “Al- 
though 1 didn’t  really  volunteer,  I 
did  give  my  draft  board  the  hint 
that  I really  wouldn’t  mind  going.’’ 

John  left  his  home  in  Saint 
Cloud,  Minn.,  in  March  1969  and 
went  to  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  for 
basic  training.  He  took  his  ad- 
vanced individual  training  (AIT)  at 
Fort  Polk,  La. 

During  AIT  he  worked  hard 
and  showed  the  leadership  traits 
needed  to  become  a noncommis- 
sioned officer.  He  was  chosen  to 
attend  the  “instant”  infantry  NCO 
school  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

For  John  it  was  a “fantas- 
tic” experience.  During  the  17- 


week  school  he  learned  tactics, 
how  to  call  in  artillery  and  mortar 
rounds,  and  attended  the  same  kind 
of  leadership  courses  given  to  of- 
ficers. 

“I  loved  it.  The  school  was 
outstanding.” 

After  completing  the  course 
he  was  sent  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
and  assigned  as  an  assistant  pla- 
toon sergeant  of  a basic  training 
unit.  “I  helped  a drill  sergeant  train 
the  new  troops.  This  was  my  OJT 
(on-the-job  training) — my  chance 
to  apply  what  Fd  learned  at  NCO 
school.” 

Before  leaving  for  Vietnam, 
John  went  home  on  leave.  His 
parents  knew  where  he  was  head- 
ed. “My  mother  was  all  paranoid 
about  it,  but  my  father  was  a com- 
bat veteran  of  World  War  II.  He 
gave  me  pep  talks,  told  me  to  apply 
what  I had  learned  and  gave  me 
some  tips  on  leadership.” 


His  10-day  leave  passed 
quickly  and  all  too  soon  he  was 
sitting  in  a chartered  jet  heading  for 
Vietnam.  “I  was  scared  going  into 
the  unknown  like  that.  Naturally 
you're  going  to  be  afraid.  For  me 
that  feeling  didn't  stop  until  I'd 
been  in  Vietnam  for  awhile." 

John  was  assigned  to  A 
Company,  5th  Battalion,  46th  In- 
fantry, 198th  Brigade,  near  Chu  Li. 
Although  he  was  a buck  sergeant 
by  this  time,  he  was  put  in  a squad 
to  learn  the  ropes.  “The  fourth  day 
I’d  been  there  we  got  into  a frag- 
throwing  contest  at  night.  We  took 
on  a whole  enemy  platoon  and  it 
was  terrible.  We  were  just  a few 
feet  away  from  each  other  and  no- 
body wanted  to  fire  because  we 
didn’t  want  anyone  to  know  where 
we  were.  It  was  dark,  real  dark.  It 
was  unnerving,  very  unnerving." 

By  the  time  John  had  been 
in  Vietnam  6 months  he  had  moved 
up  to  squad  leader.  The  fighting 
began  to  get  hot  again. 

“One  evening,  just  before 
sunset,  we  were  going  up  a moun- 
tain just  south  of  Danang.  At  the 
top  was  an  old  French  fortification. 
Just  about  dark,  two  reinforced 
squads  of  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars opened  up  on  us  from  the  top. 
As  soon  as  they  started  firing,  my 
buddy,  one  of  my  best  friends  from 
NCO  school  days,  got  hit  in  the 
chest  and  died  instantly. 

“We  called  in  artillery  and 
backed  off.  We  went  back  up  and 
finished  off  the  few  that  were  left. 
Those  guys  were  something  like  I'd 
never  seen  before.  They  wore  new 
web  gear,  shined  shoes  and  white- 
wall  haircuts — tough  guys  like 
you'd  see  at  Fort  Bragg.” 

A few  weeks  after  that  inci- 
dent John  heard  that  Bravo  Com- 
pany, 123d  Aviation  Battalion, 
needed  squad  leaders.  He  volun- 
teered. 

“It  was  ironic.  Months  be- 
fore we  were  on  a sweep,  walking 
up  this  little  hill,  and  hovering  over 


US  was  this  LOH  (observation  heli- 
copter). The  door-gunner,  his  ma- 
chine gun  hanging  down  beside 
him,  was  leaning  way  out  the  door 
using  hand  signals  to  direct  our 
squad  leader  to  some  bunkers.  I 
thought  to  myself  then,  ‘Hey, 
wouldn’t  that  be  neat  to  be  up 
there?’  A few  months  later  I was. 

“It  was  really  an  elite  unit. 
Most  of  the  guys  had  reenlisted  to 
get  into  it.  We  called  ourselves 
‘Aero-scout’  company.  ‘Warlord’ 
was  our  call  sign.” 

Bravo  company  was  one  of 
three  Aero-scout  companies  in 
Vietnam.  Commanded  by  a major, 
the  unit  used  three  types  of  heli- 
copters as  a quick  reaction  force; 
the  small,  quick,  LOH6A  for  ob- 
servation purposes,  the  deadly 
Cobras  with  their  intense  firepower 
for  supression  and  UH-1  “Hueys” 
to  carry  infantry  for  ground 
sweeps. 

“The  teamwork  was  unbe- 
lievable. Our  team  consisted  of  two 
Hueys  loaded  with  infantry.  Along 
with  those  we’d  have  three  Cobras 
and  down  below  would  be  the 
LOHs. 

“We  would  go  out  each  day 
and  search  different  areas.  If  the 
LOH  saw  anything  suspi- 
cious— like  bunkers — or  started  to 
take  fire  from  the  ground,  the  pilot 
would  tell  the  Cobras.  The  Cobras 
would  make  a rocket  run  and  then 
follow  up  with  mini-guns  and 
40mm  grenade  launcher. 

“The  Hueys  would  then  set 
down  and  we  would  climb  out, 
make  a sweep  of  the  area,  be 
picked  back  up  and  off  we’d  go  to 
another  area.” 

John  had  only  been  with  the 
“grunt”  unit  for  about  6 weeks 
when  the  company  ran  short  of 
door-gunners.  Once  again  he  vol- 
unteered. 

“It  was  scary  at  first  be- 
cause I’d  get  sick.  I wasn’t  used 
to  all  that  spinning  and  turning  on 
the  LOH.  But  by  the  time  I left 


Vietnam  I got  so  I could  see  a 
footprint  or  piece  of  cloth  on  the 
ground  from  50  feet  up.  It  was  very 
exciting,  too. 

“I’d  be  riding  down  at  tree- 
top  level  and  could  lean  out  and  hit 
a bunker  or  hole  in  the  ground  with 
a grenade.  It  was  really  exciting.” 

After  a few  weeks  as  a 
door-gunner  John  was  given  even 
more  responsibility.  He  was 
trained  for  the  job  of  helicopter 
crew  chief  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
year  in  Vietnam  maintaining  his 
aircraft  as  well  as  occasionally 
flying  as  a door-gunner. 

December  29,  1970,  found 
John  homeward-bound  in  time  to 
help  his  family  celebrate  both  the 
new  year  and  his  return  from  the 
war. 

SSG  Kirby’s  next  assign- 
ment was  to  D Company,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 3d  U.S.  Infantry  (The  Old 
Guard)  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.  There  he 
trained  to  march  in  parades  and 
take  part  in  the  many  other  cere- 
monial duties  performed  by  The 
Old  Guard.  Once  again  he  volun- 
teered— this  time  for  the  honor  of 


guarding  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier. 

Tomb  sentinels  are  the  best 
of  the  best,  the  sharpest  of  the 
sharp.  To  be  considered  for  this 
position  a member  of  The  Old 
Guard  must  meet  the  height  re- 
quirement— 6’  to  6’4” — with 
weight  to  match.  He  is  interviewed 
extensively  by  almost  everyone  in 
his  chain-of-command.  And  only  if 
they  feel  he  has  the  proper  spirit 
and  dedication  required  of  a Tomb 
guard  will  he  be  allowed  to  train 
and  attain  it. 

After  John  was  assigned  to 
a guard  relief  that  corresponded 
with  his  height,  he  found  it  would 
take  weeks,  perhaps  months,  of 
practice  and  study  before  he  could 
earn  the  right  to  wear  the  silver 
badge  of  a sentinel. 

He  had  to  learn  how  to  wear 
the  ceremonial  dress  blue  uniform 
correctly.  He  learned  how  to 
walk — how  to  keep  from  bouncing 
by  stepping  down  on  the  side  of  the 
special,  built-up  shoes  and  then 
rolling  the  foot  over  onto  the  sole. 
He  had  to  develop  his  manual  of 


Checking  every  detail  of  his  sharply  pressed  blue  uniform,  SSG  Kirby  gets  some 
assistance  from  one  of  the  sentinels  in  the  guard  quarters  across  from  the  Tomb. 


"Only  when  I was  absolute- 
ly sure  1 wouldn't  make  any  mis- 
takes, was  I allowed  to  walk  during 
the  daytime." 

The  sentinels  guard  the 
Tomb,  walking  back  and  forth  on 
the  black  rubber  mat  in  rain,  snow, 
and  the  humid  heat  of  summer. 
Each  guard  walks  one  hour  in  the 
winter  months,  a half  hour  during 
the  summer. 

At  the  peak  of  the  tourist 
season  there  may  be  thousands  of 
people  watching.  At  2 a.m.  they're 
alone  with  their  thoughts. 

“You  think  about  the  re- 
sponsibility you  have  toward  the 
unknowns,  even  more  so  than  in 
the  daytime  when  there  are  people 
around.  You  have  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  anyone  in  the  area. 
There  is  also  a feeling  of  pride — 
that  we  are  continually  honoring 
and  protecting  the  unknowns." 

John  guarded  the  Tomb  until 
he  was  promoted  to  staff  sergeant 
in  July  1972.  At  that  time  he  was 
made  a relief  commander. 

Although  he  had  been  draft- 
ed for  only  2 years,  he  has  extend- 
ed twice.  For  a while  in  March 
1973,  he  left  the  Army,  but  re- 
turned after  8 months. 

"Nothing  I did  seemed  to 
have  the  security,  benefits,  self-sat- 
isfaction and  pride  that  the  Army 
offered.  That’s  the  way  I felt  about 
it,  at  least.  I called  my  former  ser- 
geant major  at  Fort  Myer  and 
asked  him  if  I could  come  back 
here.  That  was  arranged  and  on 
January  24,  1974,  I was  back  at  The 
Old  Guard.  I was  able  to  keep  my 
rank,  but  I lost  my  time  in  grade." 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  are  expected  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  this  Bicentennial  year. 
Certainly  a great  many  of  them  will 
visit  Arlington  and  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier. 

They  may  watch  SSG  John 
Kirby  inspect  and  change  the 
guard.  They  may  marvel  at  the 
precision  of  the  sentinel.  But  few 
will  be  aware  of  the  21  seconds  and 
21  steps  in  which  the  sentinels 
honor  the  dead — in  their  own  way. 


arms  to  a precision  seldom  seen 
even  in  drill  teams.  And  he  had  to 
memorize  300  questions  and  an- 
swers to  pass  both  oral  and  written 
tests. 

After  being  assigned  to  the 
second  of  three  guard  reliefs,  he 
started  walking  the  mat  only  during 
the  night  hours.  His  relief  worked 
24  hours  on,  48  hours  off.  But 
while  the  rest  of  his  relief  was  off. 


he  was  practicing  his  walk  4 hours 
a day  on  the  practice  mat. 

As  he  became  more  profi- 
cient he  was  put  on  guard  during 
the  first  daylight  guard  change  after 
Arlington  cemetery  opened.  As  the 
jitters  from  walking  in  front  of 
tourists  lessened,  he  was  given  a 
guard  tour  in  the  late  afternoon 
when  there  were  more  tourists  at 
the  Tomb. 


Above,  SSG  Kirby  (center)  participates 
in  a wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the 
Tomb.  Right,  he  inspects  both  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  on-coming 
sentinel,  as  well  as  his  rifle.  Tomb 
guards  must  wear  the  ceremonial  dress 
blues  perfectly  and  develop  the  manual 
of  arms  to  a precision  seldom  seen  even 
in  drill  teams. 


Marc  J.  Epstein 


“There  are  two  classes  of  people  in  the  United  States — those  who 
did  go  to  the  Centennial  and  those  that  did  not.  ” 

— A Contemporary  Observer 

“Officers  desiring  leaves  of  absence  to  visit  the  Cenfennial  Exposi- 
tion are  instructed  to  make  individual  application,  therefore,  through 
the  ordinary  channels,  at  a reasonable  time  before  the  date  on  which 
they  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  such  indulgences.  ” 

— Army  and  Navy  Journal 


IT  RAINED  DURING  the  early  morning  hours  of 
May  10,  1876,  and  sporadically  throughout  the  day. 
But  nothing  could  dampen  Philadelphia’s  centennial 
mania.  The  city  seemed  to  be  in  a frenzy.  “Staid  and 
peaceful  Philadelphia  has  departed  along  with  the 
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The  veterinary  section  of  the  Army  display  featured,  among  other  educational 
items,  the  complete  skeleton  of  a horse. 


a grand  fair  that  would  exhibit 
America's  accomplishments  to  a 
still  skeptical  world.  It  wanted, 
in  its  words,  “to  celebrate  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  by  holding  an  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  Products  of 
the  Soil  and  Mine."  The  place 
was  to  be  Philadelphia,  the 
dates.  May  through  November 
1876. 

Congress  authorized  a 
special  “Centennial  Commis- 
sion” composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  state  and 
territory,  whose  purpose  it  was 
to  “prepare  and  superintend  the 
execution  of  a plan  for  the  exhi- 
bition.” Later  the  same  year 
Congress  also  authorized  the 
creation  of  a corporate  body,  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance. 
The  board  had  the  power  to  sell 
up  to  $10  million  worth  of  shares 
in  order  to  finance  the  “erection 


century,”  noted  one  observer,  “and  now  exists  a city 
between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware  as  cosmo- 
politan as  Paris  and  as  lively  as  Chicago.” 

By  noon  the  sky  had  cleared  somewhat  and  the 
streets  were  jammed  with  horse-drawn  cars,  car- 
riages, hacks,  drays  and  dogcarts.  Hoping  to  make 
a quick  profit,  butcher  carts,  furniture  wagons,  bag- 
gage vans  and  hearses  were  fitted  out  with  temporary 
seats  by  their  enterprising  owners. 

A steady  stream  of  trains  entered  Pennsylvania 
Station  just  across  the  street  from  the  centennial 
fair-grounds.  They  carried  many  of  the  186,672  peo- 
ple— according  to  the  official  count — who  visited  the 
exhibition  that  day. 

Heady  pride  and  exuberant  optimism  were  the 
feelings  that  characterized  the  American  view  of  his 
country  in  that  centennial  year,  1876.  The  nation  had 
suffered  through  violent  separation  from  the  mother 
country,  two  foreign  wars  and  a catastrophic  civil  war, 
yet  managed  to  survive  and  prosper.  “You  see  that 
we  have  grown  a good  deal  in  a century,”  exclaimed 
a contemporary  cartoon,  “but  just  think  how  big  we 
will  be  when  you  visit  us  again  in  1976.” 

Congress  decided  in  1871  that  the  most  appro- 
priate way  to  celebrate  the  centennial  was  to  sponsor 


of  suitable  buildings.” 

Construction  of  the  exhibition  grounds  in  Fair- 
mont Park  was  not  without  its  problems  and  was  not 
actually  completed  when  the  fair  opened.  But  the  sea 
of  mud  surrounding  the  newly  constructed  buildings 
didn’t  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fairgoers. 

President  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  officially 
opened  the  fair.  They  were  escorted  to  the  grounds 
by  various  state  militia  units  including  the  First  Troop, 
Philadelphia  Cavalry  and  Boston's  National  Lancers 
and  Independent  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Oddly  enough,  the  star  of  the  proceedings  was 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil,  Prince  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  Braganza  and  Hapsburg.  The  emperor 
and  his  beautiful  wife  drew  tulmultuous  crowds 
wherever  they  appeared.  President  Grant's  arrival 
almost  went  unnoticed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  recep- 
tion given  to  Emperor  Dom  Pedro. 

The  pageantry  at  the  opening  day  ceremonies 
went  according  to  19th  century  form.  At  the  cost  of 
$5,000  the  Women’s  Centennial  Committee  commis- 
sioned German  composer  Richard  Wagner  to  write  a 
suitable  “centennial  march.”  Georgia's  Sydney  Lan- 
ier was  asked  to  compose  a cantata  and  Pennsylvanian 
Bayard  Taylor  was  asked  to  compose  a hymn. 
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But  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
leading  literary  lights,  refused  to 
compose  an  ode.  This  was  a 
serious  situation  and  the  Cen- 
tennial Commission  was  on  the 
spot.  Finally,  the  old  literary 
warhorse,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier, agreed  to  compose  a hymn 
instead  of  an  ode.  The  opening 
day  ceremony  would  be  com- 
plete. 

The  fair  with  its  150  sep- 
arate buildings  was  divided  into 
seven  general  areas:  mining, 
manufacturing,  education  and 
science,  art,  machinery,  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture.  Many 
states  and  foreign  nations  had 
their  own  exhibits  as  well.  In 
addition,  there  were  special  ex- 
hibitions, a variety  of  conces- 
sion stands  and  many  restau- 
rants. 


The  quartermaster  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  included  models  of  Army  tents  and 
mannequins  attired  in  Army  dress  uniforms. 


One  special  exhibition  was  the  Women’s  Pavil- 
ion sponsored  by  the  Worhen’s  Centennial  Commit- 
tee. Chairman  of  the  committee  was  Elizabeth  Duane 
Gillespie,  a great  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Through  the  use  of  such  devices  as  centennial 
teas,  Mrs.  Gillespie  and  her  committee  managed  to 
raise  the  $30,000  necessary  for  the  project. 

Most  executive  departments  of  the  government 
also  had  exhibitions.  The  Army  display  included  ord- 
nance, medical,  engineer,  quartermaster  and  signal 
sections.  The  ordnance  section  included  heavy  cannon 
and  mortars,  a complete  collection  of  small  arms  going 
back  to  the  Revolution  “and  the  stuffed  remains  of 
the  celebrated  trotting  horse  George  M.  Patchen  . . . 
harnessed  to  the  new  cavalry  Gatling  gun.  . . 

The  medical  section  had  a complete  24-bed 
hospital.  The  quartermaster  section  included  a display 
of  uniforms  going  back  to  the  War  of  1812,  articles 
of  camp  and  garrison  equipment,  flags  and  the  com- 
plete skeleton  of  a horse.  The  signal  section  included 
a model  signal  service  station  and  a complete  field 
telegraph  train  with  the  capacity  to  erect  50  miles  of 
line  and  a portable  tower  75  feet  high  in  four  sections. 

There  was  a large  variety  of  exhibitions  at  the 
Centennial  Fair,  but  undoubtedly  the  show’s  most 


popular  single  item  was  George  Corliss’  huge,  steam- 
powered  engine  that  ran  all  of  the  mechanical  devices 
in  Machinery  Hall.  Its  size  and  power  caught  the 
imagination  of  fair-goers  as  did  no  other  exhibit. 
“Nothing  could  surpass  the  grace  with  which  the  giant 
does  . . . [its]  work,’’  wrote  one  reporter.  “It  is  to 
me  the  highest  embodiment  of  man’s  power.  ...” 

“From  having  to  depend  upon  ourselves,”  one 
reporter  wrote,  “we  arrive  at  a state  at  which  anything 
short  of  self-government  was  intolerable.  Innovation 
became  a sign  of  liberty.  ...  It  is  now  as  natural  for 
us  to  experiment  as  it  is  to  breathe.  Therefore  our 
mechanical  superiority  is  . . . the  outgrowth  of  moral 
principle.” 

The  fair  lasted  6 months.  During  that  period  it  is 
estimated  that  one  out  of  every  five  Americans  at- 
tended. The  event  led  one  writer  to  editorialize,  “If 
ever  a poor  innocent  word  has  been  misused  it  is  the 
one  now  rapidly  becoming  hateful  to  us — Centennial 
. . . but  there  is  one  comfort  ...  It  comes  only  once 
a hundred  years  and  . . . when  we  are  all  through  this 
we  shall  have  no  more  in  our  time.”  □ 

“1876:  A Centennial  Exhibition,”  now  open  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution’s  Arts  and  Industries  Building  in  Washington,  D.C., 
recreates  much  of  the  original  Philadelphia  exhibition. 
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‘‘There  was  Sergeant  John  McCaffery 
and  Captain  Donahue, 

Oh,  they  made  us  march  and  toe  the  line 
in  Gallant  Company  Q. 

Oh,  the  drums  would  roll.  Upon  my  soul. 

This  is  the  style  we’d  go: 

Forty  miles  a day  on  beans  and  hay 
in  the  Regular  Army  O!” 

— The  Regular  Army  O,  song  of  1876. 


FORTY  MILES 
ADflYON 
BEANS  & HAY 

LTC  Wilfred  L.  Ebel,  USAR 


OUR  NATION'S  bicentennial 
should  not  pass  without  reflecting 
on  the  numerous  accomplishments 
of  the  U.S.  Army  during  our  first 
200  years.  The  Army's  many  battle 
victories  will  rightly  be  recounted, 
and  deserving  praise  will  be  given 
those  men  and  women  who  acquit- 
ted themselves  so  honorably  in 
time  of  war.  But  also  take  a special 
look  at  those  who  served  in  the 
Army  exactly  100  years  ago — in 
1876,  when  the  country  was  cele- 
brating its  centennial. 

The  Army,  much  reduced  in 
size  following  the  Civil  War,  was 
scattered  at  150  different  posts. 
Many  had  a complement  of  less 
than  100  men.  There  were  troops 
in  Alaska  and  on  Reconstruction 
duty  in  the  South.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  Army  had  once  again  taken  up 
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its  prewar  mission — helping  open 
up  the  West. 

The  life  of  the  soldier  a cen- 
tury ago  was  marked  by  hardship 
and  poverty.  Even  so,  the  all-vol- 
unteer force  attracted  far  more 
would-be  enlistees  than  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  25,000-man 
Army.  Many  of  the  recruits  were 
fresh  off  the  boat — immigrants 
seeking  a new  life.  The  prospect  of 
Army  adventure  in  the  West  at- 
tracted city  boys  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard  as  well  as  farm  boys  who 
didn’t  relish  the  thought  of  spend- 
ing their  life  following  the  south 
end  of  a northbound  mule.  Some 
young  lads  were  anxious  to  shake 
the  law.  Others  joined  the  Army 
to  get  government-paid  transpor- 
tation to  the  gold  fields  of  the  West. 

Recruits  were  sent  to  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  Mo.,  for  basic 
training.  A number  of  recruits  shed 
their  uniforms  and  disappeared  into 
the  civilian  world  once  the  gov- 
ernment had  transported  them  to 
Missouri.  Some  stayed  on  until 
they  reached  Cheyenne  or  another 
convenient  spot  where  they  could 
desert  and  head  for  the  Black  Hills 
gold  fields  that  had  been  discov- 
ered in  1874. 

Desertions  had  reached  epic 
proportions  in  1871 — an  incredible 
30  percent.  But  in  1876  desertions 
totaled  only  7 percent  of  the  force. 
The  lowered  desertion  rate  was 
attributed  by  some  to  the  newly 
instituted  system  of  Soldiers  De- 
posits. After  all,  a deserter  forfeit- 
ed whatever  funds  he  had  on  de- 
posit. Others  attributed  the  lower 
rate  to  high  unemployment  in  the 
civilian  sector  and  to  the  opening 
of  a new  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 

The  private  who  saved  a 
dollar  or  two  was  a thrifty  soul.  His 
pay  was  $13  a month.  Reenlistment 
after  an  initial  5-year  tour  entitled 
a soldier  to  an  extra  $2  a month. 
For  a second  reenlistment  another 
dollar  was  added.  Thus  a 10-year 
veteran  private  would  receive  the 
grand  sum  of  $16  a month. 

A good  soldier  might  expect 
to  be  a noncommissioned  officer  by 


his  first  reenlistment  but  there  were 
some  10-year  privates  in  the  Army. 
Generally  the  career  private  had 
surrendered  to  John  Barleycorn  or 
other  vices.  Many  an  NCO  affixed 
his  chevrons  with  hooks  and  eyes 
rather  than  needle  and  thread,  the 
better  to  facilitate  their  removal 
after  a payday  binge  landed  him  in 
the  guardhouse. 

Inadequate  as  military  pay 
was  in  1876,  things  worsened  the 
next  year  when  some  paydays  were 


General  Crook  led  many  expeditions 
against  the  Indians.  Left,  Frederic  Rem- 
ington painting  shows  “parched  troops 
opening  their  veins  for  want  of  water.” 


payless.  The  Congressional  session 
that  ended  on  March  4,  1877  had 
failed  to  pass  an  appropriations  bill 
and  so,  beginning  July  1,  there  was 
no  money  for  the  troops.  It  was 
October  before  President  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  convened  a special 
session  of  Congress  and  late  No- 
vember before  an  appropriations 
bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the 
White  House.  The  President 
promptly  signed  the  measure  and 
once  again  the  troops  had  a little 
beer  money. 

The  Army  of  about  25,000 
recorded  nearly  12,000  general, 
garrison  and  regimental  court-mar- 
tial convictions  for  the  10  months 
ending  October  I,  1876.  The  most 
common  offenses  for  which  guilty 
verdicts  were  handed  down: 
AWOL  (more  than  3,000),  failure 


to  repair  (more  than  2,000),  con- 
duct to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  military  discipline  (about 
1 ,700).  There  were  about  1 ,500  con- 
victions for  drunkenness  and,  in 
addition,  there  were  nearly  1,000 
convictions  for  the  more  serious 
charge  of  drunkenness  on  duty.  As 
was  the  case  with  desertions,  the 
“Buffalo  Soldier’’  in  the  all-black 
regiments  had  a court-martial  rate 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  white 
soldier. 

There  was  a small,  but  busy. 
Inspector  General’s  Department  in 
1876.  The  IG  suggested  enlisted 
men  should  be  able  to  see  the 
company  commander  without  per- 
mission of  the  first  sergeant.  No 
doubt  this  was  prompted  by  the 
knowledge  that  many  first  ser- 
geants would  let  a private  see  the 
“old  man’’  only  if  the  private  first 
bested  the  sarge  in  a bare-knuckles 
fight. 

The  annual  report  of  the  IG 
called  attention  to  several  prob- 
lems. The  IG  pointed  out  that  the 
boots  and  shoes  the  Army  was 
purchasing  had  the  soles  attached 
by  brass  screws  and  that,  on  long 
marches,  the  screws  worked 
through  the  sole  and  punctured  the 
foot.  The  IG  thought  the  Army  was 
overburdened  with  paperwork — 
and  to  prove  his  point  he  stated 
that  the  one  clerk  assigned  to  the 
IG  office  was  sorely  overworked. 
The  IG  recommended  his  clerk’s 
salary  be  increased  from  $1,800  a 
year  to  $2,000. 

The  IG  didn’t  mention  any 
haircut  problems  and,  reading  of 
the  devoted,  conspicuous  service 
of  the  frontier  soldier,  one  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  the  length 
of  a trooper’s  hair  bore  no  direct 
relationship  to  his  abilities  as  a sol- 
dier. 

Soldiers  always  find  girls — 
or  girls  always  find  soldiers — and 
love  sometimes  bloomed  at  the 
most  remote  garrison.  Soldiers 
needed  permission  to  marry  and 
generally  they  could  only  marry 
one  of  the  laundresses  “attached” 
to  the  garrison.  A soldier,  no  mat- 
ter how  smitten,  might  have  to 


postpone  marriage  until  a soldier 
with  a laundress  wife  took  a dis- 
charge and  left  the  garrison,  there- 
by creating  a vacancy  for  another 
laundress. 

Elizabeth  B.  Custer,  in  her 
book.  Boots  and  Saddles,  tells  of 
one  laundress  who  married  a sol- 
dier only  to  have  him  desert  the 
Army  and  steal  her  savings.  She 
began  saving  again  and  married  a 
second  soldier  without  benefit  of 
divorce  from  the  first.  He,  too, 
took  her  money  and  fled  the  serv- 
ice. At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  married  to  yet  a third  soldier. 
To  the  shock  of  the  entire  post,  the 
attending  surgeon  declared  her  to 
be  a “he.”  The  poor  soldier- 
husband  was  so  taunted  by  his  fellow 
troopers  that  he  shot  himself. 

The  enlisted  men  were  of 
necessity  a close-knit  community 
and  the  trooper  who  took  on  an 
after-hours  job  working  for  an  of- 
ficer received  the  uncomplimentary 
name  of  “striker”  or  “dog  rob- 
ber.” Nevertheless,  some  soldiers, 
hard-pressed  for  a few  extra  dol- 
lars, would  agree  to  cook  for  an 
officer,  wash  his  clothes,  shine  his 
boots,  clean  his  weapon  and  groom 
his  horse.  All  this  had  to  be  ac- 
complished after  completing  his 
own  enlisted  duties.  Dog  robbing 
had  come  to  the  Army  in  1870 
when  Congress  passed  a law  for- 
bidding an  officer  to  use  a soldier 
as  a waiter  or  servant  when  the 
soldier  should  be  performing  mili- 
tary duty. 

The  2,100-man  officer  corps 
was  heavily  populated  with  Civil 
War  veterans.  Many  a captain  or 
major  on  duty  in  the  1876  Army 
had  served  as  a general  during  the 
Great  Rebellion.  West  Point  pro- 
vided about  one  half  of  the  new 
officers  each  year  and,  in  1876,  48 
cadets  were  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  Forty  five 
of  them  were  survivors  of  the  165 
members  of  the  class  admitted  in 
1872;  the  other  three  had  been  set 
back  from  earlier  classes.  The 
Corps  of  Cadets  was  just  more 
than  300  strong  in  1876  and  includ- 
ed Henry  O.  Flipper  (Class  of  1877) 
who  became  the  first  black 


graduate. 

Among  the  officers  who  had 
come  up  through  the  enlisted  ranks 
was  Adna  R.  Chaffee.  A private 
during  the  Civil  War  and  a captain 
in  1876,  Chaffee  rose  to  become 
Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Captain  Tom 
Custer,  another  Civil  War  private, 
was  serving  under  his  famous 
brother  in  the  7th  Cavalry  in  1876. 
Captain  Custer  is  one  of  five  soldiers 
to  have  been  twice  decorated  with 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 


General  Custer  gained  fame  at  the  Battle 
of  Little  Big  Horn.  Right,  Remington 
illustrates  soldiers  defending  their  sup- 
ply train. 


There  were  only  1 1 generals 
serving  in  the  Army  in  1876  and 
each  has  earned  his  own  niche  in 
military  history.  But  the  officer 
who  gained  the  most  notoriety  was 
a lieutenant  colonel  of  cavalry, 
George  Armstrong  Custer.  The  36- 
year-old  Custer  had  been  a contro- 
versial figure  throughout  his  mili- 
tary career.  Even  today  he  is  the 
best  known  of  all  the  Army’s  Indi- 
an Wars  fighters,  but  the  contro- 
versy over  him  still  rages. 

At  5 a.m.  on  May  17,  1876, 
with  the  7th  Cavalry  band  playing 
“Garry  Owen”  and  “The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me,”  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Alfred  H.  Terry,  Colonel  Cus- 
ter and  about  1,000  troops  marched 
out  of  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  (Da- 
kota Territory)  destined  to  become 
central  figures  in  the  biggest  na- 


tional tragedy  since  April  12,  1865. 
The  tragedy,  of  course,  was  the 
annihilation  of  Custer  and  five  i 
companies  of  the  7th  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  on  June  25. 
Custer's  “Last  Stand”  gained  him 
everlasting  notoriety.  Custer’s 
ending  was  one  of  the  great  news 
stories  of  the  19th  century  and  it 
cast  a black  shadow  over  the  Cen- 
tennial. 

Meanwhile,  activities  in  the 
Army  of  1876  continued  in  familiar 
pattern.  If  the  bugler  were  to  sound 
“Boots  and  Saddles”  at  5 a.m.,  as 
he  did  on  May  17,  that  meant  rev- 
eille was  at  3 a.m.  When  the  troops 
were  in  the  field  they  led  a physi- 
cally exhausting  life.  The  infantry 
would  be  on  the  road  by  4 each 
morning.  The  cavalry  would  move 
out  a little  later,  after  grazing  their 
mounts.  The  longer  the  troops 
were  in  the  field,  the  more  the 
many  discomforts  of  life  on  post 
faded  from  the  memory. 

Garrison  meals  were  not 
gastronomic  feasts  but  they  did 
surpass  the  staples  served  in  the 
field:  hardtack,  beans,  bacon  and 
coffee.  Both  in  garrison  and  on  ex- 
pedition, wild  game  was  hunted  to 
provide  fresh  meat.  In  good  times, 
one  might  enjoy  buffalo,  deer,  an- 
telope and  trout.  In  bad  times,  one 
might  have  to  settle  for  the  flesh 
of  a young  pony.  In  the  worst  of 
times — and  this  happened  in 
1876 — many  a starving  trooper 
managed  to  choke  down  the  stringy 
meal  of  a mule  or  a worn-out  cav- 
alry horse. 

While  in  the  field,  a halt 
would  be  called  about  2 or  3 p.m. 
after  a bone-weary  march  of  30 
miles  or  longer.  Halting  the  march 
did  not  signal  the  end  of  the  work- 
day. The  mules  had  to  be  un- 
packed, horses  unsaddled,  wood 
and  water  collected,  and  the  eve- 
ning meal  prepared.  Then,  and  only 
then,  could  the  soldier  hope  for  a 
few  hours  rest.  Provided,  that  is, 
that  he  wasn’t  slated  for  night 
picket  duty. 

A good-sized  expedition, 
1,000  or  more  men,  would  stretch 
out  for  more  than  2 miles  when  on 
the  trail.  The  scouts  would  be  in 


the  lead,  followed  by  the  cavalry, 
the  infantry,  the  wagon  train  and 
finally,  the  pack  mules.  The  pack 
trains,  which  would  consist  of  sev- 
eral hundred  mules,  were  under  the 
care  of  civilian  packers.  Horseless 
troopers  were  sometimes  put 
astride  the  pack  mules,  to  form  a 
Jackass  Brigade. 

The  most  important  member 
of  the  pack  train  was  the  bell-mare, 
usually  gray  or  white  and  usually 
ridden  by  the  cook.  Trained  pack 
mules  never  wandered  away  from 
the  sound  of  the  bell  tied  around 
the  neck  of  the  bell-mare.  Pack 
mules  carried  about  250  pounds,  in 
addition  to  their  60-pound  pack- 
saddle.  They  would  travel  at  4 to  6 
miles  per  hour,  about  the  same  as 
the  cavalry,  but  a little  faster  than 
the  infantry  which  made  about  2Vi 
miles  per  hour. 

When  in  bivouac  or  grazing, 
only  the  bell-mare  had  to  be  hob- 
bled since  the  trained  pack  mules 
would  stay  within  sound  of  the 
bell.  New  untrained  pack  mules 
paid  no  attention  to  the  bell-mare 
and  would  often  stray  afield.  In 
order  to  make  it  easier  to  spot  the 
troublesome,  untrained  mule,  the 


packers  would  shave  the  mule's 
tail.  The  term  “shave-tail”  soon 
became  a common  term  for  the 
brand  new  second  lieutenant  who 
was  considered  by  seasoned  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  as  exhibit- 
ing many  of  the  traits  of  the  stub- 
born and  inexperienced  young 
pack  mule. 

Tents  were  not  always  taken 
along  on  expeditions.  Most  of  the 
time  the  troops  had  to  be  content 
to  crawl  into  crude  sleeping  bags 
made  from  buffalo  hides.  The  buf- 
falo was  important  to  white  man 
and  Indian  alike.  The  Indian  used 
buffalo  hides  to  make  tepees,  blan- 
kets, winter  clothes,  even  boats.  A 
buffalo  tail  made  a good  fly  swat- 
ter. The  ribs  became  runners  for 
dog  sleds.  Buffalo  meat  was  a 
principal  staple  of  the  Indian  diet — 
sometimes  sun-dried,  sometimes 
cooked  over  buffalo  chips. 

The  white  man  slaughtered 
great  numbers  of  buffalo.  Because 
of  the  colder  climate  in  the  north, 
skins  were  thicker  in  that  part  of 
the  country  and  more  valuable  than 
the  skins  from  buffalo  slain  in  the 
south.  Eighty  thousand  buffalo 
hides  were  sent  to  market  from 


Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  in  1876. 

A lot  of  the  troops  were  in 
the  field  for  a good  part  of  1876. 
In  the  Big  Horn  expedition  Briga- 
dier General  George  Crook  and 
nearly  900  men  left  Fort  Fetterman 
(near  what  is  now  Douglas,  Wyo.) 
on  March  1.  The  men  were  on 
half-rations,  had  no  change  of 
clothing  and  were  exposed  to  tem- 
peratures that  often  reached  30 
degrees.  At  mealtime,  knives  and 
spoons  had  to  be  dipped  in  hot 
water  or  ashes  before  use;  other- 
wise they  would  pull  the  skin  off 
the  tongue.  These  privations  were 
part  of  daily  life  in  the  many  expe- 
ditions against  the  Indians. 

The  heroism  of  the  Army  of 
1876  can  be  summed  up  in  an  inci- 
dent of  June  17,  1876.  An  expedi- 
tion led  by  General  Crook  was 
attacked  at  the  Rosebud  River  by 
the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  under 
Crazy  Horse.  During  the  fighting. 
Captain  Guy  V.  Henry,  3d  Cavalry, 
was  shot  in  the  face.  Although 
suffering  fierce  pain  as  he  stayed 
on  his  horse,  his  response  is  indic- 
ative of  the  spirit  of  the  Army  of 
1876:  “It  is  nothing.  For  this,  we 
are  soldiers.”  □ 


MY  LOVE  for  adventure  brought 
me  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  in  No- 
vember 1894.  I was  to  spend  the 
winter  with  the  family  of  my 
roommate  at  Wells  College,  Geral- 
dine Wessek.  Her  father  was  a 
major  in  the  3d  Cavalry. 

Little  did  I know  that  the 
pioneering  spirit  with  which  I had 
traveled  from  Martha’s  Vineyard 
to  Fort  Sill  would  lead  to  many 
more — as  an  Army  wife. 

Captain  William  Paulding 
had  come  to  be  introduced  as  part 
of  that  good  old  Army  custom 
where  everyone  in  the  fort,  from 
the  commanding  officer  and  his 
wife  down  to  the  newest  second 
lieutenant,  called  on  a visitor. 

Two  years  later,  I was  back 
in  Fort  Sill,  proud  to  have  claimed 
a legitimate  membership  in  the 
community  as  an  Army  wife  and 
eager  to  assume  a life  deprived  of 
permanency  yet  made  fuller  and 
more  exciting  by  that  lack. 

Our  quarters  were  stone  du- 
plexes. The  kitchens  at  the  rear 
were  little  more  than  shacks  with 
a thin  board  partition,  and  in  the 
afternoon  one  could  hear  the  Chi- 
nese servants’  (almost  every  of- 
ficer’s family  had  one)  sing-song 
voices,  accompanied  by  the  thump 
of  their  irons — a sort  of  antiphonal 
chant  with  no  expression. 

In  those  days  there  was  no 


GRACE  PAULDING  recorded  her  life  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
in  a book-length  memoir  now  in  the  files  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Military  Research  Collection,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pa.  This  article  is  based  on  excerpts  from  that  docu- 
ment. Photographs  are  from  the  collection  of  the  Fort 
Sill  Museum,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


government  furniture.  You  provid- 
ed everything  yourself. 

The  post  exchange  and 
commissary  were  one-story  stone 
houses.  There  was  an  iceplant,  and 
water  was  pumped  into  the 
quarters.  There  was  no  sewage. 

The  post  was  3 miles  from 
the  railroad  and  our  only  means  of 
getting  around  was  a “dougherty 
wagon”  pulled  by  four  mules.  We 
only  had  one  of  these  at  the  post. 
Now  and  then  I asked  for  it  to  take 
some  favored  guests  and  myself  to 
the  trading  store  for  a shopping 
expedition. 

Mail  came  every  10  days 
and  was  an  important  occasion  for 
everyone.  Bridge,  cribbage  and 
whist  were  called  off  in  anticipation 
of  news  from  the  outside  world. 

In  February  1898,  coming 
back  home  from  spending  the  holi- 
days with  my  family,  I was  met 
with  another  Army  custom  not 
quite  as  pleasant  as  the  one  occa- 
sioned by  my  first  visit  to  Sill.  We 
found  that  sometime  during  the 
winter  we  had  been  “ranked 
out” — whereby  an  incoming  of- 
ficer could  just  turn  out  any  officer 
of  lesser  rank  if  he  preferred  the 
latter’s  quarters. 

Why  anyone  should  do  it  at 
Sill  where — except  for  the  CO’s 
quarters — houses  were  all  the  same 
size  and  arrangement  of  rooms 
identical,  I don’t  know.  But  there 
it  was.  In  our  absence,  our  Chinese 
servant.  Wo,  had  directed  the 
moving.  Even  the  house  was  clean 
and  things  put  in  their  corre- 
sponding places. 


When  Will  had  to  go  some- 
place on  orders  it  was  rather  a 
lonely  time  for  me.  But  while  the 
idea  of  the  old  Army  being  “one 
big  happy  family”  was  a consider- 
able exaggeration,  regiments  were 
closely  knit  organizations  and 
looked  after  their  own.  When  Will 
was  gone  everyone  looked  after 
me.  I was  asked  out  for  meals  and 
there  was  always  a group  on  some- 
one’s porch  discussing  the  day's 
events.  Nobody  was  too  busy  in 
that  little  frontier  post  and  we  had 
a pleasant  social  life. 

Entertaining  presented  no 
problems.  Wo  could  manage  a 
small  dinner  party.  When  someone 
gave  a large  party  all  the  cooks  not 
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I only  helped  but  lent  anything  that 
; seemed  necessary.  Therefore,  at  a 
dinner  party  you  might  find  your- 
self using  your  own  table  silver  or 
' your  treasured  silver  dishes.  The 
hostess  knew  no  more  about  it  than 
■i  you  did  for  the  matter  was  never 
i!  mentioned  and  the  next  day  all  the 
; borrowed  possessions  were  back 
' where  each  belonged. 

1898  was  a time  of  uneasy 
peace.  War  with  Spain  seemed  im- 
:!  minent.  The  younger  officers  were 
1:  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  older 

; ones  knew  better.  They  realized 
how  unprepared  this  country  was 
ii  for  even  a minor  war.  Will  had 
. made  captain  after  20  years  in  the 
Army  and  many  times  during  the 


day  and  night  his  thoughts  were  of 
his  Army — far  from  a trained  body 
of  men — being  transported  to  a 
tropical  island  under  conditions 
never  been  faced  before. 

When  war  was  declared,  we 
watched  the  men  from  elements  of 
the  10th  Infantry  march  out  of  the 
garrison  with  flags  flying.  I was 
reminded  of  stories  my  mother  had 
told  me  of  the  Civil  War,  but  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  realize  this  was 
actual  war  and  grim  business. 

Soon  after  the  troops  landed 
in  Cuba  and  the  real  fighting  began, 
my  day  revolved  around  getting  a 
morning  paper  to  scan  the  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Those  few 
minutes  kept  me  going  through  the 


days  and  nights  until  . . . 

A telegraph  from  the  War 
Department  came.  Will  was  very 
sick  and  was  already  on  his  way 
home  on  a troop  ship  due  to  dock 
in  New  York  the  next  day.  Early 
the  next  morning  I set  out  for  New 
York  alone.  Across  the  front  page 
of  the  morning  paper  was  splashed 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Army 
transport  filled  with  the  sick, 
wounded,  dying  and  the  dead  and 
such  dreadful  conditions:  insuffi- 
cient and  improper  food,  not 
enough  drinking  water  and  a short- 
age of  doctors,  and  medication. 

I searched  the  paper  franti- 
cally for  some  news  of  Will.  And 
I found  it — a small  item  at  the  foot 
of  the  page:  "Among  the  critically 
ill  is  CPT  Wm.  Paulding  of  the  10th 
Inf.  who  is  not  expected  to  live 
through  the  day."  He  did  recover 
after  almost  a full  year  of  doctor’s 
care  and  rest.  But  still,  1 find  it 
difficult  to  write  about  that  after- 
noon. 

The  condition  of  the  ship  on 
which  Will  had  come  home  aroused 
the  country’s  indignation.  And  I 
still  remember  concerned  citizens 
who  went  out  of  their  way  to  help 
Will  and  me. 

After  the  Spanish-American 
War,  there  were  more  places  to  go 
and  battles  to  fight;  people  to  learn 
about  and  live  with,  strange  food 
to  get  used  to  . . . 

1913  put  an  official  end  to 
my  Army  life.  But  my  affection  and 
interest  for  it  never  lessened.  It 
was  kept  alive  by  contant  visits  to 
posts  where  I sometimes  met  old 
friends  and  made  new  ones. 

But  of  all  these  trips,  1 best 
cherish  a visit  to  Fort  Sill  in  1958, 
some  60  years  after  we  left  that 
rolling  open  prairie.  1 was  surprised 
to  see  Lawton  a bustling  town,  as 
there  was  no  town  at  all  there  in 
my  day.  The  frontier  look  of  the 
post  had  given  way  to  buildings. 

I left  Fort  Sill  gripped  with 
nostalgia  and  a sense  of  history. 
Thoughts  went  back  to  1896.  As  I 
drove  through  the  highways  far 
away  from  the  days  of  dougherty 
mules  and  hilly  landscapes,  1 
thought  ...  all  of  these  1 saw;  part 
of  all  these,  I was.  □ ' 
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Dottie  Shinn  checks  the  grocery  bill  total  at  the  commissary.  Wife  of  an  Army  captain 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  she  says,  “I  can’t  stand  the  term  ‘dependent.’  I don’t  know  why  they 
use  it.” 


FUN,  TRAVEL  and  adventure  are 
still  part  of  Army  life  today.  That's 
what  pulled  Dottie  Gray  away 
from  her  cozy  job  as  front  page 
editor  and  political  reporter  for 
the  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  in 
Florida. 

It  began  with  a visit  to  a 
friend  she  knew  from  college 
days  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  friend  was  an  artil- 
lery officer  assigned  to  the  Spe- 
cial Ammunition  Support  Com- 
mand in  Germany. 

Captain  Ronald  Shinn  had 
set  his  sights  on  winning  Dottie’s 
heart  long  before  he  invited  her 
to  visit  him  that  summer.  She  had 
previously  refused  his  first  pro- 
posal. 

That  time,  she  had  been 
the  editor  of  a small  newspaper 
in  an  eastern  Tennessee  coal 
mining  town.  He  was  training  as 
a second  lieutenant  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.  He  felt  she  should  quit  her 
job  to  follow  him. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  out 
to  Fort  Sill  and  let’s  get  mar- 
ried?’’ his  letter  went.  “That  little 
job  you  have  in  Tennessee  isn’t 
all  that  important  in  life.’’ 

“Well,  he’d  said  the  wrong 
thing,’’  Dottie  recalls.  “For  years 
we  didn’t  correspond.  I just  re- 
fused to  answer  him.  I got  so 
mad. 

“Then  one  day  after  I had 
taken  a job  at  the  Daily  News,  he 
called  me  from  New  York.’’ 

“How  much  do  you  want 
to  see  me?’’  he  asked. 

“Well  . . .?’’  she  yawned. 

“Would  you  be  willing  to 
come  over  to  Europe  and  see 
me?’’ 

“Well  . . . maybe  . . .,’’  she 
answered,  thawing  a little. 


Meeting  with  her  photo  club,  Dottie  (second  from  left)  poses  a question  to  another 
member.  She  learned  photography  while  working  on  newspapers  before  she  married. 


“Come  on  over  to  Europe 
this  summer  and  visit,”  he  urged. 

“I  did,”  she  giggles.  “Went 
back  again  the  next  summer.” 
During  her  second  visit, 
Dottie  realized  Ron’s  time  in 
i Europe  was  getting  short. 

“He  wanted  me  to  have  the 
chance  to  live  with  him  in  Europe 
for  a while,”  she  recalls. 

So  there  was  a Christmas 
wedding  in  the  States  and  a hon- 
eymoon in  those  little  Portu- 
guese islands  near  the  African 
coast  called  Madeira.  All  too 
soon,  it  was  back  to  Germany  for 
8 months  of  Army  duty. 

' “I  adjusted  very  fast  over 

there,”  Dottie  says.  She  drove  all 
over  the  place  in  an  ancient  Mer- 
cedes nicknamed  “Old  Rust.” 
There  were  the  usual  visits  by 
relatives  that  gave  Ron  and  Dot- 
tie  excuses  to  tour  the  continent 
by  rail. 

Paris,  Rome,  Switzerland, 
Amsterdam  were  the  more 
famous  places  Dottie  visited  that 
summer.  Other  places  were  part 
of  the  everyday  scene  of  Army  life 
in  Germany. 

Her  first  impressions  of 
! Army  life  were  formed  in  con- 
tacts with  local  officers  wives. 
Because  she  had  a car  and  most 
other  women  didn’t,  Dottie 
ended  up  as  a “spare-time” 
chauffeur. 

I “In  driving  these  women 

around  and  listening  to  them 
talk,”  she  recounts,  “I  found  one 
of  the  first  things  that  happens 
to  an  Army  wife  is  she  seems  to 
adopt  the  phrase,  ‘You  don’t 
know  how  lucky  you  are.’ 

“Everytime  something  ter- 
' rible  happened,  I would  talk 
about  it.  Somebody  would  say, 

• ‘Well,  you  don’t  know  how  lucky 
you  are.’  Then  they  would  tell  me 


something  worse.” 

Time  slipped  by  quickly  as 
the  newlyweds  explored  the  con- 
tinent and  lived  daily  adventures. 
Much  of  the  fun  was  living  among 
the  German  people. 

“We  lived  on  the  economy 
because  Ron  got  a good  deal 
renting — a whole  house  for  $125 
a month,”  says  Dottie. 

But  Dottie  and  her  hus- 
band were  soon  heading  to  the 
States.  Ron  was  scheduled  for 
the  Advanced  Officer  Course  at 
the  Field  Artillery  School  at  Fort 
Sill. 

“My  husband  is  an  opti- 
mistic person.  But  his  mother 
told  me  I would  just  hate  Okla- 
homa. Absolutely  hate  it.” 

Ron  kept  presenting  a dif- 
ferent picture  about  duty  at  Fort 
Sill.  He  talked  about  all  the  good 
things  in  Oklahoma. 

“We  got  here  and  I was 
braced  for  it,”  Dottie  says. 

“At  first  I was  pleasantly 


surprised.  I told  Mrs.  Shinn  it 
wasn’t  so  bad  after  all.” 

Most  student  families  find 
shelter  in  nearby  Lawton.  Built 
on  the  open  prairie  in  1901,  the 
town  has  grown  with  Fort  Sill. 
But  an  Army  family  on  the  move 
has  to  look  hard  to  find  the  best 
places  to  live. 

Arriving  several  days  early, 
the  Shinns,  with  help  from  the 
Fort  Sill  housing  office, were  able 
to  find  a modern  three-bedroom 
ranch-style  home.  It  had  a garage 
and  large  fenced-in  yard,  and 
was  located  in  a quiet  residential 
area. 

“I  hate  to  use  that  stock 
phrase,”  Dottie  says,  “but  we 
were  luckier  than  most.  Our 
friends  here  are  living  in  apart- 
ments, and  this  house  costs  less 
than  those  apartments. 

“I  was  surprised  to  discov- 
er,” she  continues,  “that  all  the 
grass  was  brown  for  10  months 
of  the  year.  But  the  different 


The  Shinns  relax  a moment  in  their 
Lawton,  Okla.,  house.  They’ve  since 
been  transferred  to  Fort  Ord.,  Calif. 


shades  of  brown  are  pretty.  You 
look  toward  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains and  the  browns  turn  to  lav- 
ender, then  purple,  then  heather. 
It’s  really  beautiful.” 

After  living  in  cities  so 
long,  life  in  a small  southwestern 
town  dismayed  Dottie.  She  was 
used  to  shopping  in  big  cities 
with  many  stores  and  a wide 
choice  of  items.  Dottie  felt  lost. 

“This  town  has  two,  maybe 
three,  good  stores,”  Dottie  says. 
“All  the  rest  are  discount  stores. 
Somehow  you  get  tired  of  seeing 
the  same  thrown-together  stuff,” 
she  declares. 

“One  of  the  great  delights 


is  being  able  to  shop  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  You  can’t  do  that  in 
Europe.  And  you  couldn’t  shop 
until  9 p.m.  like  you  can  here. 
We’re  very  pleased  with  the  post 
commissary  and  exchange,”  she 
adds. 

“The  people  out  here  are 
real  nice.  The  first  night  we  were 
here,  we  went  to  an  auction  barn. 
It’s  the  funniest  thing  ...  a show 
in  itself.” 

Marriage,  home  and  chil- 
dren weren’t  goals  in  Dottie’s 
mind  when  she  first  boarded  a 
plane  to  Europe  to  visit  Ron.  A 
stormy  marriage  during  her  late 
teens  left  bitter  memories. 

“I  guess  you  always  have 
some  sort  of  whiplash  effect,”  she 
says,  recalling  past  years.  “That 
was  the  effect  it  had  on  me.  I was 
going  to  be  a career  woman  or 
bust.” 

Her  quest  for  a career 
began  in  New  York.  There  were 
a couple  of  years  as  a legal  sec- 
retary. Then  she  was  hired  by  the 
United  Nations  to  assist  in  raising 
funds  for  American  University  in 
Cairo,  Egypt. 

Yet  Dottie  knew  she  need- 
ed a college  degree  to  really  gain 
success.  She  headed  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  to  earn 
a degree  in  journalism. 

“It  was  the  only  way  I 
could  pursue  all  my  interests.” 

She  graduated  and  was 
moving  ahead,  but  marriage 
stopped  all  that.  By  the  time  she 
settled  in  Oklahoma,  Dottie  was 
finally  ready  to  start  her  writing 
career  as  a freelance  corre- 
spondent. 

“But  I got  sick,”  she  re- 
lates. “I  thought  I had  the  flu.  I 
was  in  bed  for  nearly  2 weeks. 


“While  I was  at  the  hospi- 
tal, one  of  the  doctors  asked, 
‘Are  you  pregnant?’ 

“Noooo!  I'm  not  pregnant. 

I have  no  intentions  of  getting 
pregnant.” 

“The  first  thing  I did  was  i 
cry,”  she  admits  when  she  found 
out  she  was  pregnant.  “I  cried  all 
day  because  I knew  this  meant  4 
or  5 years  of  staying  home  being 
a housewife  which  I don’t  much 
care  for. 

“I’ll  probably  have  to  do  | 
stuff  at  home.  I can’t  stand  hav- 
ing to  do  stuff  at  home,  though. 

I feel  trapped.  Then  I thought, 
‘Well,  I’m  32.  We’re  gonna  have 
a family.  Maybe  it’s  a good  thing.’ 

“I’ve  made  the  adjust- 
ment,” Dottie  boasts.  “But  from 
the  first  of  November  to  the  last 
part  of  January,  I was  si-i-i-ick  all 
the  time.  I couldn’t  eat.  I didn’t 
want  to  go  anywhere  or  do  any- 
thing. Anything  I put  on  made  me 
sick.” 

Dottie  found  help  at  the 
Army  hospital  on  Fort  Sill.  There 
she  got  regular  pre-natal  case. 

“The  hospital  staff  is  just 
fantastic,”  she  says.  “They  have 
everything  down  pat.  They  know 
everything  that’s  going  on.  They 
answer  every  one  of  your  ques- 
tions. They  treat  you  like  a 
human  being  instead  of  a 
number.” 

As  she  recovered  from  her 
bouts  with  morning  sickness, 
Dottie  began  working  on  her 
photography — a skill  she  had 
learned  working  on  newspapers. 

In  addition,  she  began  studies  in 
human  relations  for  her  masters 
degree. 

Her  husband  then  learned 
he  would  be  assigned  to  Fort 


Ord,  Calif.  Dottle,  in  her  inde- 
pendent way,  began  to  plan. 

Soon  the  mail  box  was 
filled  with  pamphlets  from  real- 
tors and  other  California  busi- 
nessmen. As  they  learned  about 
the  Fort  Ord  area,  the  idea  of 
being  stationed  near  Monterey 
and  California’s  Big  Sur  created 
new  excitement  for  the  Shinns. 

Information  accumulated 
quickly.  Dottie  plans  to  go  out 
ahead  of  Ron  to  find  a place  to 
live.  Her  idea  is  to  be  in  place  and 
settled  by  the  time  the  baby  ar- 
rives. Ron  will  stay  behind  a few 
weeks  and  complete  an  extra 
course  at  Fort  Sill. 

Dottie’s  attitude  toward 
the  Army  has  changed. 

“When  I was  on  the  news- 
paper, I was  working  with  left- 
wingers— super  left-wingers,’’ 

she  recalls.  “They  were  down  on 
the  military.  I was  down  on  the 
military,  too,  until  I got  to  Ger- 
many and  found  out  all  the  things 
the  military  has  to  face  and  how 
tedious  things  can  be. 

“I  think  the  public  should 
give  the  military  all  the  support 
they  can,’’  she  contends,  “be- 
cause the  Army  requires  a hell  of 
a lot  from  its  people. 

“In  Germany,  Ron  some- 
times was  working  18  or  20  hours 
a day,’’  she  continues.  “On  a sal- 
ary that  I would  have  been  mak- 
ing in  2 or  3 years  as  a journalist, 
he  was  making  as  a captain. 

“After  a while  it  gets  tire- 
some, I would  think,  for  you  to 
put  in  all  this  extra  effort. 

“There’s  a lot  of  com- 
munication in  the  Army  commu- 
nity about  Army  things.  After  a 
while,  you  understand  why 
things  are  done  a certain  way, 
the  military  way.  You’re  not  so 
prejudiced  against  the  military 


anymore  when  you  see  there’s  a 
reason. 

“People  don’t  change 
their  minds  being  talked  at.  They 
change  their  minds  through  ex- 
perience. You’ve  got  to  somehow 
or  other  make  the  experience  we 
have  real  to  people  outside  the 
military.’’ 

Dottie  has  lived  as  an  Army 
wife  for  18  months.  She’s  seen 
the  Army  in  its  role  of  defending 
Europe.  She’s  witnessed  the 
continual  training  on  the  hot, 
dusty  plains  of  southwestern 
Oklahoma.  Now  she’s  making 
her  third  home  on  the  scenic 
California  coast. 


After  years  of  working 
toward  her  own  goals,  Dottie 
hasn’t  surrendered  her  liberty  to 
the  call  of  home,  motherhood 
and  family.  She  has  gained  all 
three  as  an  Army  wife,  yet  kept 
her  basic  freedoms. 

“I  can’t  stand  the  term 
‘dependent,’  ’’  she  says.  “I  don’t 
know  why  they  use  it.’’ 

Of  course,  there  are  Army 
wives  who  miss  the  settled  secu- 
rity of  civilian  lifestyles.  Yet  there 
are  civilian  wives  who  may  read 
about  Dottie  Shinn  and  say,  “You 
don’t  know  how  lucky  you  are!’’ 

□ 

Dottie  refinishes  a crib  for  the  baby  she’s 
expecting.  She’s  also  working  toward  her 
masters  degree  by  taking  a course  in 
human  relations. 
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Darryl  D.  McEwen 


THE  THOUGHTS  of  a recruit 
during  basic  training  are  timeless. 

For  example: 

“The  first  thing  they  made 
me  do  was  get  a haircut.  I had  just 
gotten  a haircut  and  didn’t  need 
another.  But  I had  to  go  anyway 
. . . that  guy  sure  ruined  my  hair 
for  me. 

“And  then,  after  I got  my 
shots  I thought  my  arm  had  fallen 
off.  It  sure  hurt. 

“The  first  couple  of  months 
were  very  hard  for  me  . . . and  I’m 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I got 
homesick  and  lonesome. 

“I  have  to  laugh  sometimes, 
though,  when  I think  of  all  the 
noncoms  I saluted.  But  how’s  a 
green  recruit  to  know?’’ 

These  words  could  have 
been  spoken  in  1976  by  a private 
in  basic  training.  But  these  are  the 
words  of  Norman  A.  Dunham,  77, 
taken  from  a diary  of  his  Army 
experiences  in  1917  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Camp  Kearny,  Calif, 
(now  the  southern  portion  of  Mira- 


mar Naval  Air  Station). 

Sitting  in  his  comfortably 
furnished  apartment  not  far  from 
downtown  Denver,  Colo.,  he  de- 
scribes World  War  1 basic  training 
with  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm  of 
a man  much  younger  in  years. 
Combined  with  selections  from  the 
diary,  his  words  provide  a person- 
alized record  of  the  times. 

“I  had  no  more  idea  I was 
going  into  the  Army  than  fly,  ” he 
recalls.  “It  was  November  1917 
and  five  of  us  kids  who  used  to  run 
around  together  went  down  to  the 
old  Isis  Theater  in  Denver.  ‘Enlist 
in  your  own  Colorado  engineers' 
flashed  on  the  screen.  I got  the  war 
fever  and  went  to  join.” 

The  recruiter  told  him  he 
couldn’t  enlist  because  his  eyes 
were  bad.  So  he  went  to  his  uncle 
who  knew  the  colonel  at  Fort 
Logan,  just  southeast  of  Denver. 

“My  nephew’s  coming  out 
there,”  his  uncle  told  the  colonel, 
“so  look  him  over.” 

“Do  you  want  to  get  ipto  the 


Drilling  on  the  parade  ground  with 
wooden  rifies,  marksmanship  training 
and  bayonet  and  hand  grenade  practice 
were  ail  part  of  recruit  training  in  1917. 


|lj  Army  on  waiver?”  the  colonel 
ij  asked  Dunham. 

“Sure  I do,”  he  said,  and 
''  signed  up  on  the  spot.  He  would 
be  earning  the  wartime  pay  of  $15 
a month  as  a private.  Though  none 
i||  of  his  buddies  joined  at  the  same 
! time,  one  did  enlist  about  a year 
later. 

I At  the  time  Dunham  was 

working  for  47  cents  an  hour  as  a 
,j  tinsmith,  coppersmith  and  pipefit- 
; ter  for  the  Denver-Rio  Grande 
i Railroad.  He  had  just  given  up  a 
I job  he  had  held  for  3 years  with 
jj  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bank  Note 
I Company.  Before  that,  at  age  14, 

' he  was  a messenger  boy  at  a hotel. 
i “1  had  just  started  high 

I school,  but  I didn’t  like  it.  My 
■ family  wasn’t  too  well  to  do  so  I 
j had  to  go  to  work.” 

I Little  did  he  realize  that  3 

’I  years  later  he’d  be  sitting  on  a train 
y heading  for  his  first  view  of  the 
jj  Pacific  Ocean  and — as  it  was  called 
then — recruit  training.  There  he 
would  join  the  35,000  men  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Kearny,  supposed- 
ly the  best  equipped  camp  in  the 
United  States. 

“We  lived  eight  to  a tent 
with  our  corporal  who  bunked  near 
I the  door,  and  we  ate  beans  ’til  they 
ran  out  our  ears.” 

But  not  all  were  volunteers. 
There  were  many  who  didn’t  like 
the  conditions  and  tried  various 
means  to  obtain  a discharge. 

“One  guy  tried  to  get  out  by 
claiming  poor  eyesight,”  Dunham 
writes.  “But  when  he  dodged  a 
string  the  sergeant  had  hung  in  the 
doorway,  the  doctor  realized  he 
was  faking. 

“Another  man  tried  to  flunk 
the  hearing  test,  but  when  he 
turned  around  to  pick  up  a dime 
dropped  by  the  stenographer,  the 
sergeant  sent  him  to  the  guard 
house  instead  of  the  train. 

“Three  others  said  they 
were  conscientious  objectors,  but 
after  3 days  of  scrubbing  pots  and 
pans  in  the  mess  hall,  their  ideas 
changed. 

“One  person  did  manage  a 
discharge  by  starving  himself. 


When  it  came  time  for  his  physical, 
the  doctor  said  he  had  a weak 
heart.  He  told  me  he  was  going 
back  to  Denver  so  I gave  him  my 
suitcase  with  my  civilian  clothes 
and  some  things  for  Mother.  He 
never  got  there  . . . Now  I am 
wiser  and  sadder.” 


Norman  A.  Dunham,  77,  talks  about 
Army  life  during  World  War  I.  He  kept 
a diary  of  his  experiences  and  donated 
it  to  the  U.S.  Army  Military  Research 
College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

Not  long  after,  the  men 
were  called  together  for  a lecture 
on  why  they  should  buy  insurance. 
The  next  night  a lieutenant  asked 
how  many  wanted  insurance. 

“1  didn’t  think  I needed 
any,”  Dunham  says,  “but  the  next 
Saturday  I found  myself  on  detail 
and  I knew  I did  need  some.  It  cost 
$6.50  a month  for  $10,000.  That  cut 
my  spending  money  to  about  $7 — 
not  very  much  to  buy  cigarettes 
and  see  a show  once  in  awhile.” 

There  were  no  drill  ser- 
geants in  1917,  Dunham  says.  “If 
you  were  smart  enough  you  trained 
the  new  recruits.  I taught  calis- 
thenics and  semaphore,  for  in- 
stance, even  though  I didn’t  know 
anything  about  it.  If  the  Army 
thought  you  were  capable  of  doing 
it,  that’s  what  you  did.  If  you  were 
proficient  enough  to  give  shots, 
they  put  you  in  the  medical  corps.” 


Other  jobs  were  assigned  on 
a rotating  basis:  KP,  cooking  and 
cleaning  latrines.  “1  cleaned  more 
latrines  than  you  could  shake  a 
stick  at,”  he  says. 

He  also  remembers  lots  of 
marksmanship  training,  digging 
trenches,  drilling  on  the  parade 
ground  with  wooden  rifles,  and 
bayonet  and  hand  grenade  prac- 
tice. 

“One  time  when  we  were 
training  with  hand  grenades,  a 
guy’s  arm  hit  the  back  of  the 
trench.  He  dropped  the  grenade 
. . . and  ka-boom  . . . that  took 
care  of  him. 

“Another  time  we  took  2 
days  to  build  a railroad  trestle  over 
a deep  gorge.  The  lieutenant  asked 
if  we  understood  what  we  had  just 
done.  We  all  nodded.  ‘Now,  tear 
it  down,’  he  ordered.  It  took  us  2 
hours  and  20  minutes.” 

Free  time  during  basic 
training  was  often  spent  in  nearby 
towns.  San  Diego,  with  a popula- 
tion of  50,000  at  the  time,  was 
about  12  miles  away.  Train  fare 
was  50  cents  and  by  cab  90  cents. 
Today  San  Diego  boasts  772,591 
people  and  transportation  would 
probably  run  about  $5  by  taxi. 

Dunham  says  the  little 
towns  around  Camp  Kearny  really 
made  the  soldiers  feel  welcome. 

“Del  Mar  had  a big  club  that 
opened  its  arms  to  the  boys  who 
wanted  to  use  the  swimming  pool. 
People  from  other  towns  like 
Lakeside  and  Alpine  would  come 
to  Kearny,  pick  us  up,  keep  us  over 
the  weekend  and  their  daughters 
would  take  us  to  dances.” 

It  took  Dunham  about  6 
months  to  get  his  first  promotion 
to  first  class  private.  “They  proba- 
bly gave  it  to  me  because  I was  an 
instructor,”  he  says.  “Then  I made 
corporal  about  a month  and  a half 
later  just  before  we  went  overseas. 

“About  a week  before  1 was 
to  make  sergeant  I was  in  a wine 
parlor  in  France  with  some  other 
soldiers.  About  three  or  four  bot- 
tles of  wine  turned  up  missing,  so 
the  proprietor  called  the  MPs.  I 
didn’t  even  know  what  happened. 


Troops  often  trained  with  dummy  or  obsolete  weapons  in  1917  because  new  weapons 
were  slow  in  rolling  off  the  assembly  lines.  Industrial  plants  in  the  United  States 
were  still  retooling  and  expanding  their  operations. 


“The  captain  called  me  in 
and  said,  ‘You  know  practically 
everyone  here.  Tell  me  who  did  it.’ 
“ ‘I  can’t  remember,’  I said. 
‘I  know  you’re  a damn  liar.  Now 
tell  me  who  took  the  wine,’  he 
insisted.  ‘I  can’t  remember.  I don’t 
know,’  I repeated. 

“Three  or  four  days  later  he 
asked  me  if  I wanted  a court-mar- 
tial or  company  punishment.  I took 
company  punishment,  so  he  put  me 
back  in  the  ranks  as  a private. 
Later  the  captain  saw  me  and  said. 


‘Norm,  I liked  the  way  you  handled 
that.  You  took  your  punishment 
and  I just  want  you  to  know  that 
I like  a corporal  who’ll  stick  up  for 
his  men.’  ’’ 

Dunham  characterizes  of- 
ficer-enlisted relationships  as 
“very  good’’  even  during  basic 
training. 

“Those  boys  had  an  interest 
in  their  companies  and  platoons — 
more  of  a friendly  relationship.  Of 
course,  you  still  saluted  and 
obeyed  their  orders.’’ 


He  recalls  one  time  he  was 
ordered  to  take  a message  on 
horseback.  “I  hated  horses — still 
do.  So  I led  the  horse  all  the  way 
there  and  all  the  way  back." 

Today,  in  1976,  Dunham  can 
look  back  on  a full  life.  After  leav- 
ing the  Army  and  marrying  his  first 
wife,  Elaine,  in  1920,  he  worked 
his  way  up  from  dishwasher  in  a 
Denver  hotel  to  president  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Hotel  Associa- 
tion. He’s  still  busy  with  Shriner 
activities.  He’s  belonged  to  the 
American  Legion  for  57  years  and 
is  a life  member  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  After  Elaine’s 
death,  he  met  his  second  wife, 
Marjorie,  doing  volunteer  work  at 
the  local  Red  Cross.  She  makes 
clothes  for  veterans’  families  at  the 
VA  hospital  and  Fitzsimons  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Denver.  He 
works  in  the  Youth  Division. 

Reflecting  on  his  3 years  in 
the  World  War  I Army,  Dunham 
says  men  joined  in  1917  because 
they  “believed  in  America.  They 
believed  they  had  to  preserve 
America. 

“You  know,  it’s  a funny 
thing  in  connection  with  the  Bicen- 
tennial. They’re  trying  to  sell 
things  . . . everything  is  red,  white 
and  blue  . . . and  has  an  eagle  on 
it.  But  nowhere  is  anyone  trying  to 
tell  you  what  people  like  George 
Washington  and  all  those  others 
back  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
times  did.  They  believed  in  some- 
thing. I think  that  same  spirit  ex- 
isted back  in  1917.  We  believed  in 
the  same  things  they  did. 

“The  feelings  of  the  boys  in 
the  first  World  War  were  different 
from  those  who  served  in  World 
War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  We 
went  over  there  for  a purpose.  We 
were  dedicated  to  that  purpose. 

“I’m  tickled  to  death  that  I 
lived  when  I did — from  the  Wright 
brothers  up  to  the  time  they  put 
men  on  the  moon.  They’ll  never 
have  much  more  than  what  I've 
seen  through  that  era.  They  can 
only  elaborate  on  it  and  make  it 
better.’’  □ 


Bugle  Calls  For 

A Typical  Day  During  Basic  Training — 1917 


6:00  a.m.- 
6:10  a.m.- 
6:12  a.m.- 
6:30  a.m.- 
7:15  a.m.- 
7:45  a.m.- 
8:00  a.m.- 
1 1 :30  a.m.- 
Noon- 
12:55  p.m.- 
1 :00  p.m.- 


-Reveille,  first  call 
-Reveille,  second  call 
-Reveille 
-Mess 

-Police  and  sick  call 
-Drill,  first  call 
-Drill  assembly 
-Recall 
-Mess 

-Drill,  first  call 
-Drill,  assembly 


4:15  p.m- 
4:20  p.m.- 
4:25  p.m.- 
4:30  p.m- 
4:55  p.m.- 
5:00  p.m- 
5:10  p.m- 
9:40  p.m.- 
9:45  p.m.- 
10:00  p.m- 


-Recall 

-Guard  mount,  first  call 

-Adjutant’s  call 

-Guard  mount 

-Retreat,  first  call 

-Retreat 

-Mess 

-Tattoo 

-Call  to  quarters 
-Taps,  lights  out 
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PVT  David  Nieto  nears  the  end  of  his  basic  combat  training  (BCT)  cycle  at  Fort  Ord, 
Calif.  SOLDIERS  followed  him  through  BCT  to  see  how  1976  training  compares  with 
recruit  training  during  World  War  I in  1917.  (See  preceding  story,  “As  It  Was.”) 


NEARLY  60  years  after  Norman 
Dunham  joined  the  Army,  David 
Nieto,  17,  made  the  same  decision. 
Their  homes  are  only  5 miles  apart, 
yet  they’ve  never  met.  Both  grew 
up  in  Denver,  Colo.,  though,  and 
both  took  basic  training  in  Califor- 
nia. But  that’s  where  the  similarity 
ends. 

When  he  enlisted  in  Febru- 
ary, Nieto  was  earning  $6.69  an 
hour  as  an  elevator  mechanic.  In 
1917,  Dunham  earned  47  cents  an 
hour  as  a tinsmith.  Dunham  got  $15 
a month  as  a private  in  basic  train- 
ing. Nieto  earned  $361.20,  and  his 
monthly  pay  jumped  up  to  $402.60 
when  he  was  promoted  to  private 
(E2)  in  May. 

A world  war  and  the  draft 
prompted  men  to  join  the  Army  in 
1917.  Private  David  Nieto  is  in  be- 
cause he  wants  to  travel,  get  an 
education  and  have  a guaranteed 
job. 

Inspired  by  friends  who  al- 
ready had  joined  and  encouraged 
by  his  father  and  mother,  PVT 
Nieto  says  the  Army  offered  him 
more  than  the  other  services.  “It 
sounded  like  a great  opportunity.’’ 

At  the  time,  he  was  working 
and  studying  for  the  General  Edu- 
cational Development  (GED)  test 
to  get  his  high  school  diploma. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  on  a plane 
heading  for  San  Francisco  where 
he  boarded  another  for  Monterey, 
Calif.  A short  bus  ride  took  him  to 
Fort  Ord  where  he  was  among  the 
last  members  of  the  3d  Basic  Com- 
bat Training  Brigade. 

While  1976  trainees  don’t 
live  in  eight-man  tents  as  they  did 
in  1917,  the  bunks  and  lockers  lin- 
ing the  two  floors  of  renovated 
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World  War  Il-vintage  wooden  bar- 
racks don’t  offer  much  more  pri- 
vacy. 

Food  definitely  has  im- 
proved. That  steady  diet  of  beans 
has  been  replaced  by  a wide  variety 
of  meats,  vegetables,  salads,  des- 
serts and  all  the  milk  you  can  drink. 
Many  dining  facilities  are  brightly 
painted  with  murals  on  the  walls 
and  the  men  sit  four  or  six  to  a 
table. 

“My  only  complaint  was 
that  we  often  didn’t  get  enough  to 
eat.  Somedays  we’d  really  work  up 
an  appetite,’’  PVT  Nieto  says. 
“The  problem  was  that  other 
trainees  would  be  the  servers  and 
when  you’d  ask  for  more,  the 
cooks  would  tell  you  to  move  on. 
Then,  sometimes  after  we  got 
seated,  we’d  have  to  rush  our  food 
down.’’ 

Others  in  his  squad  thought 
the  food  was  adequate,  but  speed 
marches  and  running  caused  a lot 
more  complaints. 

“Some  guys  would  not  only 
pull  somebody  else’s  KP,  but  pay 
the  person  besides,  just  to  get  out 
of  a run  or  speed  march.  I never 
minded  the  physical  part  of  basic, 
though,  because  I’ve  always  en- 
joyed sports.  I played  football  and 
soccer  in  high  school. 

“What  I didn’t  like  was  KP. 
I came  into  the  Army  to  learn 
something.  I already  knew  how  to 
wash  dishes  and  clean  up.’’ 

PVT  Nieto  was  supposed  to 
have  KP  twice,  but  he  was  released 
from  duty  once  for  a graduation 
parade  rehearsal  in  which  he  was 
carrying  the  flag. 

Unlike  his  World  War  I 
counterpart,  PVT  Nieto  says  he 
was  never  “forced’’  to  buy  insur- 
ance or  savings  bonds.  “We  had 
lectures,  but  I thought  it  was  a 
good  idea.  We  could  only  keep  $40 
out  of  our  monthly  pay  anyway.’’ 

And  those  non-existent  drill 
sergeants  of  1917  are  alive  and  well 
in  1976.  “I  started  to  dislike  mine 
at  first.  I’d  never  had  anybody 
tell  me  what  to  do  or  push  me 
around  like  that  before.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  cycle  I realized  that 


PVT  Nieto  throws  a simulated  hand 
grenade,  above,  during  a training  exer- 
cise. Far  right,  he  and  his  platoon 
prepare  to  march  back  to  the  company 
area  following  an  outdoor  class. 

the  drill  sergeants  were  treating  us 
like  that  for  our  own  good.  It  was 
all  for  a purpose.’’ 

Basic  training  in  1976  is  a lot 
better  organized,  too.  No  more 
building  bridges  and  tearing  them 
down,  or  digging  holes  and  filling 
them  back  up. 

Physical  training — obstacle 
courses  and  other  strenuous  exer- 
cises— accounts  for  41  hours  of  the 
nearly  7-week  cycle.  Night  tactics, 
crawling  under  overhead  fire, 
marcheSjbivouac  and  other  combat 
training  take  up  47  hours  of  the 
schedule. 

Recruits  ride  out  to  the  fir- 
ing ranges  so  they  can  make  better 
use  of  their  limited  training  time, 
but  they  often  return  at  a fast 
march.  There  are  usually  four  or 
five  marches  ranging  from  5 to  15 
miles. 

The  rest  of  the  cycle  in- 
cludes 38  hours  of  fundamentals  of 
soldiering — guard  duty,  inspec- 
tions, and  drill  and  ceremo- 
nies— and  84  hours  of  weapons  fa- 
miliarization. 

Those  weapons  weren’t  the 


wooden  ones  that  Dunham  trained 
with  either.  Every  recruit  has  to 
qualify  with  an  M16  rifle,  fire  the 
M60  machine  gun,  and  learn  about 
a variety  of  rocket  launchers,  the 
4.2-inch  and  81-millimeter  mortars, 
and  the  105mm  howitzer. 

Recruits  still  throw  live 
hand  grenades,  though.  Located 
500  yards  off  the  road  in  a fold  in 
the  hills,  the  range  has  concrete 
bunkers  where  three  trainees  at  a 
time  throw  their  grenades.  “It  was 
a really  scary  situation,”  PVT 
Nieto  recalls,  “but  we  didn’t  have 
any  accidents. 

“I  guess  my  biggest  gripe 
was  that  I didn’t  have  much  time 
to  myself,’’  he  says.  “That  was  a 
common  complaint  of  others  in  my 
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! squad,  too.” 

Three  free  weekends  did 
allow  him  time  to  visit  nearby 
Monterey  for  sightseeing  and  re- 
laxing on  the  beach.  His  trainee 
, short  hair  and  uniform  were  dead 
giveaways  about  his  current  status 
in  life. 

“When  you’d  walk  down 
the  street,  a lot  of  people  stared 
and  laughed.  It  was  a creepy  feel- 
ing,” PVT  Nieto  says.  “Other  guys 
my  age  would  yell,  ‘trainee,’  at  me, 
but  I tried  not  to  let  it  bother  me. 
I just  ignored  it,  because  I knew 
I was  probably  having  a better  life. 
I wanted  to  be  in  the  Army  and  I 
knew  that  making  it  through  basic 
training  was  something  those  guys 
would  never  be  able  to  do  in  their 


life.  I just  kept  walking  proud  as 
could  be.” 

Wearing  his  hair  short  both- 
ered him  at  first,  too. 

“At  the  beginning,  I thought 
it  was  stupid,  but  then  I realized 
you  just  don’t  have  time  in  basic 
to  take  care  of  longer  hair.  Before 
I went  in  the  Army  my  hair  was 
fairly  long  and  curly.  Having  it 
shorter  was  a lot  better  for  what 
we  went  through.” 

PVT  Nieto  is  now  finishing 
up  a 17-week  image  interpreter 
school  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
Working  with  maps  and  photo- 
graphs, he  hopes  to  do  well  enough 
to  rate  a promotion  to  private  first 
class  when  he  graduates  August  10. 
Then  he’ll  be  off  to  Fort  Benning, 


Ga.,  for  airborne  training. 

He’s  not  sure  about  an 
Army  career  yet,  but  if  he  stays  in, 
he  wants  to  go  to  officer  candidate 
school. 

Basic  training  for  him  is  now 
a memory.  For  Fort  Ord,  basic 
training  is  a memory,  too.  PVT 
Nieto’s  graduation  parade  on  April 
8 marked  the  end  of  basic  training 
at  Fort  Ord.  Since  1940,  the  fort 
has  trained  1.5  million  soldiers. 
Once  again  it  will  become  the  home 
of  the  7th  Infantry  (Bayonet)  Divi- 
sion. 

Perhaps,  someday,  Norman 
Dunham  and  David  Nieto  will 
meet.  When  they  do,  they’ll  be  able 
to  tell  each  other  about  basic  train- 
ing— as  it  was  and  as  it  is.  □ 
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Visitors  line  up  in  Rock  Island,  III.,  above,  to  view  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers’  Bicentennial  showboat,  the  Ser- 
geant Floyd.  The  exhibit  will  end  its  voyage  in  December. 

“SHOWBOAT’S  a ’cornin’  an’  she’s  just  ’round  the 
bend’’  was  a refrain  that  echoed  along  the  great 
Mississippi  a century  ago.  Now  it’s  being  sung 
again  to  herald  the  arrival  of  the  Sergeant  Floyd. 

While  you  won’t  find  dancing  girls  or  min- 
strels aboard  the  Floyd,  this  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  Bicentennial  showboat  brings  a collec- 
tion of  Americana  that’s  exciting  folks  all  along  the 
inland  and  Gulf  intracoastal  waterways. 

The  Sergeant  Floyd  is  a 138-foot  river  tow- 
boat, built  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  Jefferson- 
ville, Ind.,  in  1932.  It  was  a familiar  sight  along  the 
Missouri  River  during  the  days  when  the  Kansas 
City  District  of  the  corps  was  making  that  river 
navigable.  Finally  scheduled  for  decommissioning, 
the  Floyd  was  saved  from  the  scrap  heap  at  the 
last  minute  when  Congress  authorized  her  conver- 
sion to  a floating  Bicentennial  exhibit. 

The  motor  vessel  was  named  for  Sergeant 
Charles  Floyd,  an  engineer  soldier  who  accompa- 
nied Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  famous  expedition 
to  the  Northwest  in  1804.  Floyd  died  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Floyd’s  Bluff  there 
is  his  lasting  memorial  landmark. 

The  idea  to  turn  the  Floyd  into  a floating 
exhibit  was  first  broached  by  Major  General  John 
W.  Morris,  then  director  of  civil  works  for  the  corps. 
The  idea  germinated  quickly  and  by  June  1975,  in 
time  for  the  Army’s  Bicentennial,  the  Floyd  was  all 
decked  out  in  new  duds.  Towing  a sparkling  red, 
white  and  blue  barge,  the  Floyd  left  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  June  17  for  her  last  grand  adventure. 

She’s  scheduled  to  travel  almost  18,000 
miles  during  her  1V2-year  voyage.  The  route  is  a 
litany  of  early  river  history — Mississippi,  Chio,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Cumberland,  Arkansas,  Yazoo  and 
Chattahoochee.  The  ports  of  call  are  straight  out 
of  Mark  Twain’s  log — St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg,  Natchez,  New  Crleans,  to  name  only  a 
few  of  the  river  communities  that  will  host  the  Floyd 
through  December. 

Cn  board,  memorabilia  relating  to  early  riv- 
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and  intracoastal  waterways.  “This  is  the  experience 
of  a lifetime  for  myself  and  my  crew,”  he  says.  “It’s 
something  that  has  never  been  done  before  and 
will  probably  never  be  done  again.”  Captain  Billiot 
has  a crew  of  12 — plus  an  electronics  technician 
responsible  for  the  40  slide  projectors,  8 tape  re- 
corder-playback units,  dissolve  units,  master  pro- 
grammers, timing  devices  and  cables  controlling 
the  audio-visual  exhibits. 

Every  towboat  has  to  have  a barge  to  push 
and  the  Floyd  is  no  exception.  This  barge,  however, 
differs  from  most.  It  sports  a red,  white  and  blue 
canopy  and  has  an  astro-turf  deck.  The  barge  ac- 
commodates people  waiting  to  board  and  serves 
as  a second  exhibit  area  for  local  groups. 

The  barge  has  vibrated  to  the  rhythm  of 
costumed  square  dancers,  drill  teams  and  color 
guards  outfitted  in  colonial  garb.  Barbershop 
quartets  and  other  singing  groups  also  have  enter- 
tained the  long  lines  of  people  at  the  landings. 

And  their  interest  hasn’t  been  diminished  by 
weather,  either.  At  the  Port  of  Catoosa  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  people  waited  for  more  than  an  hour  in 
18-degree  weather  to  see  the  Floyd.  At  the  levee 
of  Waterproof,  La.,  rain  didn’t  deter  1,200  children 
and  adults  from  enjoying  the  sights  and  sounds 
aboard. 

“Did  you  enjoy  it?”  an  Army  captain  host 
asked  a youngster  with  a wet  head  of  hair  and 
flashing,  black  eyes.  “Yes,  sir,”  came  the  answer. 
“Best  thing  to  ever  come  down  this  old  river.”  □ 


For  a log  of  the  Sergeant  Floyd's  scheduled  stops  during  the  remainder  of  1976, 
see  page  62. 


Groups  like  the  Union  Pacific  Quartet, 
right,  entertain  waiting  crowds  while 
others  explore  the  Sergeant  Floyd. 


erboat  days  are  displayed  along  with  an  extensive 
collection  of  photographs  and  maps.  Eight  of  the 
13  exhibits  tell  their  story  using  audio-visual  tech- 
niques. “The  Birth  of  the  Corps”  tells  of  its  genesis 
on  June  16,  1775  when  General  George  Washing- 
ton appointed  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  colonial 
Army.  “Western  Expansion”  shows  Army  engineers 
surveying,  exploring  and  mapping  the  new  frontier. 
“Army  Engineers  in  Perspective”  tells  how  the 
Army  engineers  build  bases,  roads  and  ports  in  war 
and  peace,  as  well  as  the  Washington  Monument, 
the  Capitol  Dome,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Complex  and  the  Manhattan  Project.  Other  exhibits 
deal  with  the  Panama  Canal,  Navigation,  Recrea- 
tion and  Hydropower. 

In  addition,  a 15-minute  six-screen  audio-vi- 
sual show  titled  after  the  motto  of  the  corps,  “Es- 
sayons” — “Let  Us  Try,”  uses  more  than  900  slides 
and  12  projectors.  This  mini-theater  show  tells  the 
story  of  the  corps  from  its  beginning  to  its  pres- 
ent-day mission  in  water  resources  development 
and  management. 

The  exhibits,  and  particularly  the  main  show, 
were  designed  to  appeal  to  all  ages — and  all  ages 
have  responded.  A boy  2 weeks  old  blinked  at  the 
backlighted  transparencies  but  went  sound  asleep 
during  the  main  show. 

To  date,  almost  300,000  Americans  have  also, 
seen  things  they  may  never  have  seen  before.  Lo- 
cating the  hundreds  of  pieces  of  graphics,  slides, 
photographs  and  memorabilia  required  intensive 
research.  Nearly  200,000  artifacts  were  screened. 

The  captain  of  the  Sergeant  Floyd,  Master 
Henry  Billiot,  is  a veteran  river  pilot  of  the  inland 
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American  soldiers  face  a bitter  struggle  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air. 
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Corregidor,  Philippines;  Dortmund  and  Ubach,  Ger- 
many; Marigny,  France;  and  Castelluccia,  Italy. 
Troops  wade  ashore  on  countless  heavily-mined  Pa- 
cific islands  and  the  beaches  of  Normandy.  Advanc- 
ing through  the  rubble-littered  ruins  of  enemy  cities, 
they  learn  to  be  at  home  in  the  chaos  of  total  war. 
Partially-destroyed  German  houses  provide  sufficient 
shelter  and  offer  a few  hours  of  relaxation  to  the 
weary  soldier.  The  comforts  of  the  States  are  far 
away.  In  France,  the  beach  situation  is  well  under 
control.  Roadways  appear  as  if  by  magic.  Long  lines 
of  men  and  supplies  stream  ashore  to  reinforce  the 
troops  in  combat.  In  the  sky,  the  air  is  filled  with 
planes.  Brand  new  Flying  Fortress  bombers  in  their 
shiny  coats  wait  to  be  flown  to  combat  units.  Back 
on  the  ground,  God  is  not  forgotten  either,  as  men 
pray  that  He  has  not  forgotten  them. 
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Korea:  a new  enemy  appears  . . . every  bit  as  deadly,  but  more  subtle. 


Pusan  Perimeter,  Yalu  and  the  38th  Parallel — 
all  familiar  places  to  the  American  soldier  who 
fought  in  Korea.  Twenty-six  years  ago  this 
month  the  United  States  entered  the  conflict 
with  two  rifle  companies  and  a few  supporting 
units.  Duty  on  this  mountainous  peninsula 
meant  not  so  much  defeating  an  enemy  as 
containing  it.  The  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement  was  signed  July  27,  1953.  □ 
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RE  ADY  & WILLING 

MAJ  John  D.  Anderson 


THIS  4th  of  July  will  be  celebrated  like  no  other 
before  it.  Parades,  speeches,  picnics  . . . each  com- 
munity recalling  its  most  cherished  moments  in  the 
history  of  our  nation. 

In  the  heartland  of  our  country,  not  far  from 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  the  people  of 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  will  join  the  celebration.  Many  will 
visit  the  Rowan  Mansion  where  Stephen  Foster  wrote 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  Others  will  stop  by  the 
Old  Talbott  Tavern,  built  in  1779  on  the  courthouse 
square,  to  have  a sip  of  fine  Kentucky  bourbon. 

However,  many  in  Bardstown  will  recall  the 
4th  of  July  just  7 years  earlier  as  the  community 
mourned  the  loss  of  five  men  from  Bardstown  who 
had  died  in  Vietnam.  Before  the  year  was  over  two 
other  men  of  the  battery  would  die  in  Vietnam. 

The  men  were  members  of  C Battery,  2d 
Howitzer  Battalion,  138th  Artillery,  Kentucky  Na- 
tional Guard.  For  years 
they  had  met  on  weekends 
at  the  armory  on  the  old 
Louisville  Road  about  2 
miles  north  of  the  court- 
house square  and  had  gone 
to  camp  in  the  summer  for 
a couple  of  weeks.  But  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  inten- 
sified the  unit  was  placed 
in  the  Selected  Reserve 
Force.  Then  on  April  II, 

1968,  the  2/138th  was  de- 
signated as  one  of  the  units 
in  the  24,500-man  Army, 

Navy  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Force  called  to  active 
duty  by  the  President. 

Later  the  battalion  learned  they  would  be  part 
of  the  force  deploying  to  Vietnam.  The  120  men  in 
"Charlie"  Battery  were  surprised — but  ready.  After 
a training  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  they  arrived  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  men  who  talked 
to  SOLDIERS  that  at  first  they  weren’t  missed  much 
by  the  community — except  by  their  relatives  and 
closest  friends.  Then  on  June  19,  1969,  a night  attack 
on  a firebase  south  of  Hue,  Vietnam,  shook  the  town. 

The  story  of  these  modern  minutemen  and  their 
fight  for  life  is  told  in  a letter  from  the  unit’s  former 
commander  published  in  Bardstown’s  newspaper. 

"We  hope  that  the  families  of  those  who  died 
and  those  who  were  wounded  can  find  some  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  these  men  served  and,  in  some 
cases,  died  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
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service,  defending  the  American  way  of  life. 

"Every  one  of  these  men,  although  they  served 
in  a war  that  is  unpopular,  is  as  much  a hero  as 
any  man  who  fought  and  died  in  any  other  war. 
These  men  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  when  they  came  on  active  duty  and  also 
when  they  came  to  Vietnam,  the  same  laws  that  were 
made  and  passed  by  officials  elected  to  office  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Bardstown  and  Kentucky. 

"They  were  not  draft  dodgers  or  draft  card 
burners.  We  doubt  if  there  was  any  man  in  the 
Kentucky  Guard  who  wanted  to  be  activated  in  May 
of  1968  and  we’re  sure  that  not  one  wanted  to  leave 
his  family  and  loved  ones  and  go  fight  in  a foreign 
land,  knowing  that  probably  some  of  them  would 
not  return.  However,  none  of  them  fled  the  country 
to  keep  from  going  to  Vietnam.  In  fact,  not  one 

of  them  was  late  in  report- 
ing back  to  Fort  Hood  prior 
to  going  over. 

"When  this  unit  ar- 
rived in  Vietnam  ...  it  was 
a well-trained,  efficient 
team  anxious  to  get  the  job 
over  with.  The  unit  re- 
ceived the  praise  of  every- 
one from  the  infantrymen 
in  the  field  to  the  com- 
manding general  of  XXIV 
Corps  Artillery  because  of 
its  performance  and  effi- 
ciency. 

"These  men  were  never  ashamed  to  be  called 
National  Guardsmen,  because  here  in  northern  I Corps 
the  National  Guard  enjoys  a reputation  of  being  a 
little  better  than  the  average  Regular  Army  soldier. 

"Early  this  year  the  Army  started  a program 
in  the  2d  Bn.,  I38th  Arty,  called  infusion.  Under  this 
program  men  were  transferred  to  other  units  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  men  were  brought  in  to  replace  them. 
This  was  done  to  avoid  a heavy  loss  in  one  unit  when 
the  time  came  for  us  to  go  home.  . . . 

"When  we  look  back  now  we  realize  that  had 
not  this  taken  place  the  loss  to  Bardstown  would  have 
been  even  greater  than  it  was.  When  five  guardsmen 
died  on  June  I9,  1969,  four  Regular  Army  men  also 
died.  When  19  guardsmen  were  wounded,  20  regulars 
were  wounded.  These  regulars  had  replaced  guards- 
men who  had  been  infused  out  to  other  units  in 
Vietnam.  The  loss  to  Bardstown  would  have  been 
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This  plaque  commemorates  seven  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Army  Na' 
tional  Guardsmen  who  died  in  Vietnam  in  1969. 


almost  twice  as  great  had  the  unit  not  been  infused. 
Of  those  who  have  been  infused  into  other  units  one 
man  has  lost  his  life. 

“Fire  Support  Base  (FSB)  Tomahawk  is  a small 
area  not  much  larger  than  some  of  the  backyards  in 
Bardstown,  sitting  on  top  of  a mountain  overlooking 
the  China  Sea.  ...  It  was  this  position  that  came 
under  heavy  enemy  fire  on  the  morning  of  June  19, 
1969.  . . . The  men  of  Charlie  Battery  distinguished 
themselves — the  courage  and  bravery  of  these  men 
was  as  evident  here  as  during  any  battle  in  any  war. 

“When  daylight  broke  the  enemy  was  gone. 
Charlie  Battery  had  defended  its  position.  The  Viet 
Cong  had  returned  to  the  jungle  but  in  fewer  number 
than  when  they  came.  They  had  also  suffered  losses 
at  the  hands  of  those  skilled  artillerymen. 

“Later  in  the  morning  of  June  19,  1969  we 
visited  FSB  Tomahawk  and  . . . talked  to  many  of 
those  who  had  survived  the  night’s  ordeal.  They  had 
already  started  to  dig  their  equipment  out  of  the  rubble 
and  started  rebuilding.  At 
a time  like  this,  it  is  hard 
to  find  words  to  describe 
the  compassion  and  pride 
that  you,  as  their  former 
commander,  feel  for  them. 

“As  we  looked  at 
these  men  we  thought  of 
all  the  families  at  home  and 
of  the  sorrow  that  all  this 
would  bring:  then  we  no- 
ticed something  that,  in  a 
way,  we  believed  ex- 
plained the  spirit  and  feel- 
ing of  these  men:  above 
the  position  on  a scrub  tree 
was  flying  an  American 
flag.  Maybe  patriotism  and 
respect  for  the  flag  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  the  States  but  not  here  on  this 
mountaintop. 

“Charlie  Battery  is  no  longer  at  Tomahawk;  it 
has  been  replaced  by  Bravo  Battery,  the  Elizabeth- 
town National  Guard  unit.  Kentuckians  will  still  be 
defending  this  little  mountaintop.  But  no  matter  who 
defends  it,  or  if  it  is  defended,  there  will  always  be 
a part  of  Bardstown  and  C Battery  there.  We’re  sure 
that  this  battle  will  not  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  Vietnam  war,  but  it  should 
be  part  of  the  history  of  Bardstown,  because  these 
men  are  Bardstown.  . . .’’ 

This  was  not  the  first  time  this  National  Guard 
unit  had  answered  the  call  to  fight  in  war. 

For  at  least  one  member  of  the  2d  Battalion, 
1.38th  Artillery — First  Sergeant  R.  T.  Cotton,  B Bat- 
tery, Elizabethtown,  Ky. — it  was  the  second  time  he 
had  been  called  to  serve  in  time  of  war.  ISG  Cotton 
tells  the  human  side  about  the  National  Guard.  He 


believes  and  convinces  others  that  the  National  Guard 
has  good  men  and  belonging  to  it  is  a worthwhile 
experience. 

ISG  Cotton  joined  the  Kentucky  National 
Guard  on  January  15,  1951.  When  his  unit  was  acti- 
vated on  May  1,  1951,  he  deployed  with  them  to  Camp 
Polk,  La.  The  battalion  became  a “pipeline”  outfit. 
It  didn’t  go  overseas  as  a battalion.  Members  of  the 
unit  went  out  according  to  what  was  needed  by  rank 
and  MOS.  The  unit  was  returned  home  in  December 
1952. 

ISG  Cotton  sees  little  difference  in  the  Guard 
today  than  when  he  joined.  The  equipment  has 
changed  but  the  heart  of  the  2/ 138th  is  the  same — good 
men. 

When  the  2/138th  was  activated  in  May  1968, 
ISG  Cotton  was  the  chief  of  a firing  battery.  Most 
of  the  battalion’s  equipment  was  obsolete  and  was 
turned  in  before  the  unit  left  Kentucky  for  their 
training  period  at  Eort  Hood,  Tex.  The  unit  was  issued 

new  equipment — materiel 
they  weren't  familiar  with. 
But,  within  a few  weeks, 
the  men  of  the  2/ 138th 
were  highly  proficient  in 
their  job  of  “move,  shoot 
and  communicate.’’  A few 
months  later  the  battalion 
found  itself  in  Vietnam 
supporting  its  Kentucky 
neighbors — the  101st  Air- 
borne Division. 

Both  the  2/138th 
and  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision have  returned  to 
Kentucky  and  resumed 
their  peacetime  roles. 

Once  again  the  2/ 
138th  is  faced  with  equip- 
ment problems.  The  unit  shares  its  equipment  with 
another  battalion.  Many  of  their  activities  are  along 
the  lines  of  civil  disturbance  or  disaster  relief,  but  they 
also  are  preparing  for  any  possible  overseas  combat 
role.  The  men  of  B and  C Batteries  whom  SOLDIERS 
talked  to  are  ready  and  willing  to  serve  their  country, 
anywhere,  anytime. 

And  ready  they  must  be  because  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  is  based  on  a Total  Force  Pro- 
gram— a combination  of  Active,  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  military  forces.  Future  build-ups  of  military 
forces  during  national  crises  will  come  from  man- 
power and  assets  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  without 
immediate  recourse  to  a selective  service  system. 

Most  of  these  units  and  men  meet  and  train 
in  armories  like  the  one  on  the  Louisville  Road  north 
of  Bardstown — without  fanfare,  sometimes  without 
recognition  of  the  fine  job  they  have  done  in  the 
past  or  are  expected  to  do  in  the  future.  □ 


An  emotion-packed  welcome  home  greeted  members  of  the 
Bardstown  Guard  unit  in  November  1969.  (Photo  by  Ray 
Course,  Kentucky  Department  of  Public  Instruction) 
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Happy 

Birthday, 

Gl-Joe 


Bob  Considine 


Illustration  by 
Stan  Drake 


U President  Ford  called 

him  “a  great  reporter”  and  ‘‘a 
great  man.”  ‘The  quality  and 
scope  of  his  writings,  his 
personal  courage  and  his 
outstanding  character — all 
made  him  a super  star  long 
before  the  term  was  ever 

fused.”  Bob  Considine  was  a 
highly  respected  reporter, 
t columnist,  war  correspondent, 
public  speaker  and 
commentator.  Shortly  before 
|l  his  death  Considine  wrote  the 
I following  Bicentennial  tribute 
to  the  American  soldier.  The 
1 column  appeared  in 

newspapers  throughout  the 
country  and  was  entered,  late 
last  year,  in  the  Congressional 
' Record.  Considine’s  thoughts 
are  appropriate  today  as  we 
celebrate  our  nation’s 
Bicentennial. 


It  is  time  to  pause  a bit  and  recollect  that 
there’s  always  been  a Gl-Joe  around  America 
and  the  world,  thank  God,  a kind  of  steady 
fellow  who  marches  to  a distant  drum  which 
sometimes  only  he  can  hear. 

Joe  jigged  into  step  with  others  like  him 
two  centuries  ago  in  protest  against  George 
Ill’s  “intolerable  acts,’’  harsh  codes  intended 
to  punish  the  colonies  for  dumping  his  ma- 
jesty’s oolong  into  Boston  harbor. 

Joe  didn’t  ask  any  questions  about 
“What’s  in  it  for  me?”  when  he  headed  across 
hill  and  dale  toward  war.  He  knew  what  was 
in  it  for  him;  his  right  to  be  his  own  man,  and 
free.  General  Thomas  Gage  he  had  hardly 
heard  of.  But  somebody  told  him  General  Gage 
was  moving  his  Redcoats  toward  Concord  to 
destroy  or  capture  the  pathetic  arms  the  Amer- 
icans had  painfully  cached  there.  That  was  too 
much. 

So  Joe  helped  stop  Ga’ge  in  his  bloody 
tracks  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  and  on  the 
following  June  17  did  the  same,  thank  you,  at 
a mound  of  earth  named  Breed’s  Hill,  later 
known  as  Bunker. 

Breed’s  or  Bunker;  it  didn’t  matter. 
What  mattered  was  the  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge gained  through  those  hard  times,  namely, 
that  Joe  and  his  friends,  second  class  citizens 
of  a mighty  crown,  were  every  bit  as  good  and 
tough  and  brave  as  the  properly  trained  and 
disciplined  forces  of  Britain. 

That  was  really  something.  Lessons 
learned  from  those  battles  left  an  imprint  that 
was  to  last  two  long  centuries  and  will  continue 
to  leaven  the  American  military  man  as  far  into 
the  future  as  the  mind’s  eye  can  scan. 

The  prime  lesson  was  that  which  was 
best  exemplified  by  George  Washington,  an  old 
pro  who  heard  a drum  of  his  own  and  left  the 
creature  comforts  of  Mt.  Vernon  to  become 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Army,  June  15, 
1775,  at  the  request  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress.  Washington  approached  his  danger- 
ous job  with  what  was  a relatively  rare  philos- 
ophy for  those  times.  He  preached  and  prac- 
ticed that  the  American  military  was  the  ser- 
vant, not  the  master,  of  the  elected  civilian 
government.  And  he  made  it  stick. 

Lots  of  people  forget  what  Joe  did  for 
his  country  in  the  19th  century.  The  United 
States  entered  that  century  barely  able  to  stand 
in  its  own  two  boots;  it  finished  up  as  a conti- 
nent-wide world  power.  Joe  fought  in  90  major 
wars,  expeditions,  campaigns  and  occupations 
during  that  century.  He  buffered  for  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  cut  the  roads  to 
the  opened  West,  deepened  the  harbors  and 
rivers,  laid  the  ties,  stretched  the  com- 
munications wires,  protected  the  mails  and 
Americanized  the  flood  of  immigrants  that 
flowed  in  from  lands  across  the  seas. 

It  wasn’t  always  roses.  He  fought 
against  his  brother  in  the  War  Between  the 


States.  One  of  his  heroes,  Tom  Jefferson,  re- 
duced his  ranks  from  4,000  to  2,000,  but  Joe 
shrugged  and  took  it.  But  by  the  coming  of  the 
20th  century  Joe  was  liberating  fellow  free- 
dom-lovers as  removed  as  Cuba  is  from  the 
Philippines.  He  was  digging  a big  ditch  in  Pan- 
ama, and  killing  a tough  little  bug  that  tried  to 
stop  him  by  giving  him  yellow  fever. 

Joe  became  part  of  something  big  in 
World  War  1.  Until  May  of  1917  everything 
about  the  Army  had  been  volunteer.  Now, 
conscription  of  men  between  21  and  30  . . . 
several  millions  of  them.  And  hosts  of  enlis- 
tees, too,  many  of  them  prodded  by  a poster 
drawn  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg  showing 
Uncle  Sam,  looking  very  flinty  (Flagg  used 
himself  as  his  model)  pointing  a bony  finger 
at  the  viewer  and  saying,  “1  want  you!” 

There  was  a bigger  and  bloodier  war 
after  that  followed  by  the  first  war  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  a war  in  Indochina  that 
Joe  didn’t  quite  understand.  But  he  did  what 
was  asked  of  him,  and  he  walked  out  of  all 
of  them  with  his  chin  up. 

A good,  brave  colonel  named  Peter  Pe- 
tersen has  written  a belated  tribute  to  the  Joes 
of  the  U.S.  Army  entitled  “Against  the 
Tide — An  Argument  in  Favor  of  the  American 
Soldier.”  It  portrays  Joe  as  a very  human 
being,  given  to  occasional  beefs  and  gripes,  but 
always  ready  to  put  his  life  on  the  line  if  his 
country’s  security  and  honor  is  at  stake.  The 
book,  published  by  Arlington  House,  knocks 
down  four  perennial  raps  that  have  burdened 
the  American  fighting  man  from  the  start: 

— That  Army  training  turns  men  (and 
women)  into  robots;  that  many  veterans,  par- 
ticularly from  Vietnam,  become  detrimental  to 
society;  that  career  soldiers  are  martinets;  and 
that  “.  . . privates  are  oppressed  pawns,  junior 
officers  naive,  and  senior  officers  manipula- 
tors.” 

Joe’s  in  another  kind  of  army  now.  All 
volunteer  again,  because  of  more  intelligent 
recruitment  and  communications.  It’s  better 
trained  and  equipped  than  any  we  ever  had 
before.  He’s  spread  all  over  Christendom  and 
then  some. 

He  actually  was  tailored  into  his  uni- 
form, not  pushed  into  it.  He  eats  better  than 
he  and  his  Pal  Willie  did  in  World  War  II.  He’s 
a lot  warmer  than  he  was  at  Valley  Forge.  No- 
body tells  him  to  shave  his  head.  He’s  studying 
everything  from  archaeology  to  zoology,  and 
making  many  times  as  much  as  he  ever  made 
in  his  life.  He’s  surrounded  by  more  pros  and 
fewer  bureaucrats  and  goldbrickers  than  ever 
before.  His  girl  friend  has  just  enlisted,  and 
Joe’s  thinking  of  seeing  the  chaplain,  getting 
hitched,  and  asking  him  to  put  in  a word  to 
transfer  them  to  Munich  or  Miami,  Taipei  or 
Tahoe.  □ 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


CONSUMERS  CORNER 


□ If  your  vehicle  stalls  while  driving, 

consider  following  actions: 

• Steer  off  road  as  far  as  practical. 

• If  vehicle  stops  in  hazardous  area, 
get  out  and  safely  away  from  area. 

• Show  a distress  signal. 

• In  country  at  night,  place  red  flare 
or  reflectors  at  proper  distances  in 
accordance  with  state  laws. 

• Keep  your  parking  lights  or  emergency 
blinkers  on. 

• If  nothing  else  available,  attach 
white  handkerchief  to  radio  ar^enna. 

• Finally,  go  for  help. 


□ Enlisted  soldiers  are  to  receive 
special  attention  on  loan  applications 
at  credit  unions  on  Army  installations 
...according  to  AR  210-24  ...  Soldiers 
should  learn  what  services  credit  unions 
have  to  offer. 


□ Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  forbids 
discrimination  by  creditors  on  basis  of 
sex  or  marital  status ...  Same  criteria 
for  loans  apply  to  all  applicants. 


□ U.S.  Mint  has  issued  bronze,  3-inch 
Bicentennial  medallion  commemorating 
Army's  200-year  history ...  Available  by 
sending  $6.25  by  check  or  money  order  to 
Bureau  of  Mint,  55  Mint  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94175... May  be  avail- 
able in  some  PXs. 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Photo  of  graffiti  on  wall,  left,  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  (Photo  by  SFC  Ernest 
Hudson,  Jr . ) 


• President  Ford  dedicates  Pentagon  cor- 
ridor in  tribute  to  late  General  of  the 
Army  George  C.  Marshall. . .Pentagon  will 
be  open  to  public  for  tours  this  summer 
as  part  of  Bicentennial  celebration. 


• Minimum  height  standard  reduced  from 
66  to  60  inches  for  men  enlisting  in 
the  regular  Army,  entering  ROTC  or  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  ...  Minimum  height 
for  women  remains  at  58  inches. 
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• If  traveling  on  PCS  or  leave  this 
summer,  consider  using  Army  travel 
campsites. . .Camps  in  23  states  are  free 
or  at  low  cost... For  details  get  Army 
Travel  Camp  Guide  from  your  post  Rec 
Center  or  write  Recreation  Services, 

HQ,  DA,  DAAG-RE-0,  Forrestal  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20314. 


• Entire  cost  of  some  charter  flight 
tickets  may  be  forfeited  if  last-minute 
cancellation  is  necessary ...  Plan  wisely 
and  check  your  contract  closely... 
Charter  fare  insurance  usually  available 
as  hedge  against  unavoidable  changes. 


• Some  states  allow  military  families 
^o  qualify  for  resident  tuition  fees  in 
state  universities  ...  Check  with  your 
state ...  Could  save  you  money. 


• Female  MPs  will  wear  Army  green  pant- 
suits beginning  this  November,  one  year 
ahead  of  rest  of  Army  women,  because 
rheir  year-round  outdoor  duties  require 
vear  of  green  service  uniform. 


9 Army  athletes  are  in  training  for 
Dlympic  Games,  July  17  - Aug  1,  1976,  in 
iontreal,  Canada ...  Look  for  future 
SOLDIERS  article  on  Olympics. 


Sergeant  Royd  Schedule  (Page  52) 

July:  17-18 — Beardstown,  III.;  19-20 — Browning,  III.;  21-22 — Havana,  111.;  23-25 — Liver- 
pool, III.;  26-29 — Pekin,  III.;  30-31 — Peoria,  III.  AugutI:  1 — Peoria,  III.;  2-3 — Chillicothe, 
III.;  4-5 — Lacon  or  Henry,  III.;  6-7 — Hennepin.  III.;  8-10 — Ottawa,  III.;  11-14 — Joliet, 
lll|;  15-16 — Lockport,  III.;  18-19 — LaSalle,  III.  August  21-October  31 — Ohio  River  and 
tributaries.  November:  1 — Cairo,  III.;  2 — Cairo,  III.,  or  Wickliffe,  Ky.;  3 — Columbus, 
K)j.;  4 — Hickman.  Ky.;  5 — New  Madrid,  Mo.;  6 — ^Tiptonville,  Tenn.;  7 — Caruthersville, 
Mj),;  8 — Osceola,  Ark.;  9-10 — Memphis,  Tenn.;  11 — Moon  Landing.  Miss.;  12 — Helena, 
Arb.;  13 — Island  63  (Clarksdale).  Miss.;  14 — Dennis  Landing,  Miss.;  17 — Jonesville, 
Li.,  19 — Columbia,  La.;  21 — Monroe.  La.;  24-25 — Camden,  Ark.;  28 — Monroe,  La. 
(Hcember:  1-2— Intracoastal  City,  La.;  3-5— Morgan  City,  La.;  7-9 — Houma.  La.; 
10-15 — New  Orleans,  La.;  17-18 — Plaquemines  Parish,  La.;  19-20 — St.  Bernard  Parish, 
La.;  29— Reserve,  La.;  30-31— Baton  Rouge,  La. 


JULY  1976 


Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  the  Nation 
July  Anniversaries 


July  1,  1898 — American  soldiers  storm  San  Juan  Hill  in  Cuba  . . July 
4, 1776 — The  Continental  Congress  adopts  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, The  document  was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  with  slight  alter- 
ations by  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  John  Hancock  was  the 
first  to  sign  the  history-making  declaration  . . . July  12,  1862 — Congress 
creates  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  nation  s highest  award  for  valor  . . July 
16, 1779 — American  troops  under  General  Anthony  Wayne  capture  Stony 
Point,  N.Y.,  earning  him  the  nickname,  "Mad  Anthony  " . . . July  18, 
1914 — An  aviation  section  of  the  U S.  Army  Signal  Corps  is  officially 
established  . July  20,  1917 — First  Selective  Service  number  is  drawn 
in  World  War  I . . . July  21, 1861— First  Battle  of  Bull  Run  is  fought  during 
the  Civil  War  . July  27,  1775 — U S.  Army  Medical  Department  is  estab- 
lished . . July  29,  1775 — U S.  Army  Chaplain  Corps  is  created. 

Update — Our  Army  Today 

In  its  201st  year,  your  Army  has  charted  four  major  actions  for  emphasis 
under  its  FY  1977  program: 

• Complete  the  activation  of  three  new  active  divisions  leading  to  a 
24-division  force. 

• Strengthen  the  volunteer  Army  by  recruiting  the  kind  of  soldiers  the 
Army  needs. 

• Improve  the  Army's  equipment  status  to  maintain  a credible  deterrent. 

• Increase  Army  combat  capability  by  completing  the  24  division  force 
and  by  making  both  Active  and  Reserve  a more  ready  force — profes- 
sional, well-trained  and  well-equipped. 

The  24-division  force  currently  consists  of  Active  Army  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions  at  the  following  locations: 


• ACTIVE  DIVISIONS 

1st  Infantry  Div  (Mechanized) 

1st  Armored  Div 

1st  Cavalry  Div 

2d  Infantry  Div 

2d  Armored  Div 

3d  Infantry  Div  (Mechanized) 

3d  Armored  Div 

4th  Infantry  Div  (Mechanized) 

5th  Infantry  Div 

7th  Infantry  Div 

8th  Infantry  Div  (Mechanized) 

9th  Infantry  Div 

24th  Infantry  Div 

25th  Infantry  Div 

82d  Airborne  Div 

101st  Airborne  Div  (Air  Assault) 


• NATIONAL  GUARD  DIVISIONS 
26th  Infantry  Div 
28th  Infantry  Div 
38th  Infantry  Div 
40th  Infantry  Div  (Mechanized) 
42d  Infantry  Div 
47th  Infantry  Div 
49th  Armored  Div 
50th  Armored  Div 


Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Ansbach,  Germany 
Fort  Hood,  Tex 
Camp  Casey.  Korea 
Fort  Hood,  Tex 
Wurzburg.  Germany 
Frankfurt.  Germany 
Fort  Carson,  Colo 
Fort  Polk.  La. 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 
Fort  Bragg.  N C 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky 

Headquarters  and 

Headquarters  Company  at 
Boston,  Mass 
Harrisburg.  Pa 
Indianapolis.  Ind 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

New  York.  N.  Y 
St  Paul.  Minn 
Austin,  Tex 
East  Orange.  N J 


Deployed  Forces.  Active  Army  Forces  outside  continental  United  States 
total  248,000  deployed  in:  Korea,  33,000,  Alaska.  5,500;  Hawaii,  17,000; 
Canal  Zone,  4,000:  Europe,  199,000. 

Today's  Army  is  more  than  the  sum  of  units  and  deployed  strengths, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Chief  of  Staff  in 
statements  before  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Congress: 

The  Army  is  not  simply  a job  or  place  to  work.  It  is  a total  way 
of  life  . . . We  give  validity  to  the  Army's  stated  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  its  soldiers  by  providing  adequate  medical  and  dental  care  and  by 
maintaining  . . . programs  such  as  housing,  commissaries  and  PXs. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Martin  R.  Hoffman 
It  cannot  be  repeated  often  enough  that  the  Army  is  not  made 
up  of  people,  but  that  it  is  people  . . . The  Army  is  a way  of  life,  based 
on  service  to  our  nation.  ' 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Fred  C.  Weyand 


ANSWERS  TO  MINDBENDERS  (page  24) 


Trivia  Treats:  1 Nash  and  Hudson  2.  Ralph  Garr  3.  Bruce  Lee  4 Dancer's  Image 
5 Bill  Robinson  6 Model  T Fords  7 Havana  Harbor,  Cuba  8 Juliet  9.  The  Galaxy 
10  west  to  east  11  Walt  Kelly  12  Hero  Femin-Information:  1 H 2.  O 3.  J 4 I 5. 
N 6 D 7 K 8 B 9 L 10  M 11  E 12  F 13.  A 14.  C 15  G 16.  P True  or  False? 
1 true  2 false,  he  was  in  his  80s  and  the  oldest  signer  3.  true  4.  false,  about  one-third 
5 true  6 false,  about  500.000  7 false  Famous  Monuments:  1 Grant  Monument. 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans  2.  91st  Infantry  Division  Monument.  Fort  Lewis,  Wash  3. 
Iron  Mike  Statue  in  honor  of  airborne  troopers.  Fort  Bragg.  N C 4 Did  Trooper 
Monument,  Fort  Ritey,  Kans 


Change  of  Status  Army's  Brigade  75  and  Brigade  76  will  change  from  rota- 

tional to  PCS  status--Brigade  76  switches  in  October  when 
its  second  increment  deploys  to  Germany,  Brigade  75  in 
late  1977  when  it  moves  to  northern  Germany ...  Soldiers  in 
these  units  will  then  serve  a normal  overseas  tour. 


Base  Closures  Army  studying  plans  to  close  nine  installations  and 

change  functions  of  10  others ...  Would  save  $42  million, 
release  1,400  military  spaces  to  combat  units. 

Privileges  Denied  Non-command-sponsored  dependents  who  accompany  soldiers 

to  Korea  after  July  1 will  not  be  allowed  access  to 
commissary,  PX,  dependent  schools  or  other  service  sup- 
port activities. . .They  will  continue  to  receive  medical 
treatment  at  military  hospitals. 


No  Politics  on  Post 


SQT  Plans 


Supreme  Court  rules  there  is  no  constitutional  right  to 
make  political  speeches  or  distribute  leaflets  on  a mili- 
tary  reservation ...  Decision  reverses  lower  court  ruling. 

0 

New  skill  qualification  test  (SQT)  will  be  phased  in  over 
3-year  period  beginning  March  1977... SQT  will  test  sol-_ 
dier's  ability  to  perform  job-required  tasks ...  Includes H 
written  portion  as  well  as  hands-on  test ...  Scores  will 
significantly  affect  soldier's  career  development. 


Retirement  Criteria  soldiers  in  grades  06,  05,  CW4,  CW3,  E9-,  E8,  and  E7  must  | 

now  serve  at  least  2 years  time-in-grade  before  becoming  ~ 
eligible  for  nondisability  retirements ...  DA  message 
DAPE-MPO-C  032158Z  May  1976  has  details. 


Withdraw  Requests  soldiers  may  withdraw  retirement  requests ...  if  selected 

for  promotion  or  schooling ...  or  hardship  situation  is  re- 
solved...  Change  43,  AR  635-200  has  details. 

Back  Pay  soldiers  who  served  on  active  duty  or  attended  drills  with 

Army  National  Guard  or  Reserve  units  from  Oct.  1972, 
through  Dec.  31,  1972  , may  have  back  pay  coming ... $8 00 , 000 
is  still  unclaimed ...  Eligible  former  Guardsmen  should  con- 
tact their  State  Adjutant  General's  of f ice. .. Reservists 
write  to  their  Army  area  headquarters. 

(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  62) 
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Darryl  D.  McEwen 


Among  the  team’s  six 
first-place  awards:  top,  a 
centerpiece  by  W02  (SQMS) 
David  Dodd  and,  above, 
menu  cards  and  a box  of  petit 
fours  by  W02  (SQMS)  Robert 
Smith.  Both  entries  were 
made  from  pastillage — a 
combination  of  icing,  sugar, 
egg  white  and  gum 
tragacanth. 


TO  SOME  soldiers,  an  Army  cook 
competing  against  top  civilian 
chefs  would  be  like  a housepainter 
competing  against  Rembrandt  and 
Michelangelo.  One  look  at  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Army  Culinary 
Arts  Team  will  erase  that  image. 

The  10-man  Army  team  re- 
cently won  42  awards  at  the  57th 
annual  National  Restaurant  Asso- 


ciation Hotel  and  Motel  Show  in 
Chicago.  In  their  best  performance 
to  date,  they  competed  against  100 
of  the  best  chefs  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  Bahamas  and 
Bermuda. 

Each  team  member  is  an 
instructor  at  the  Army’s  Quarter- 
master* School  at  Fort  Lee,  Va., 
and  was  selected  from  60  appi. 
cants.  Three  members  of  the  Army 
team  are  from  England.  They're 
participating  in  an  exchange  pro- 
gram between  the  British  and  U.S. 
armies. 

The  team  prepared  a wide 
range  of  entries  covering  each  of 
the  classes  of  competition.  In- 
cluded were  pastries  and  decor- 
ated cakes,  vegetable  carvings, 
centerpieces  made  from  pulled 
sugar  and  marzipan,  poultry  en- 
tries, cocoa  painting  and  tallow 
carving.  Cocoa  painting  is  just 
what  the  name  implies — paint- 
ing pictures  on  a base  made  from 
sugar  using  different  shades  of 
chocolate.  Tallow  is  a combin- 
ation of  beef  fat,  beeswax  and 
parafin  used  in  table  decor. 

At  the  convention  the  Army 
team  also  gave  a series  of  live 
demonstrations.  British  Army 
Major  N.S.  “Tank”  Nash,  team 
captain,  noted  that  the  quality  of 
the  Army  team’s  work  attracted 
many  favorable  comments  from 
the  civilian  industry  repre- 
sentatives who  were  present. 

“That  says  a lot  for  Army 
programs  when  they  can  compete 
so  successfully  with  civilians,”  he 
says. 

When  the  team  isn’t  teach- 
ing or  competing,  they  visit  high 
schools  to  demonstrate  their  skills 
and  encourage  students  to  consider 
job  opportunities  in  Army  food 
service. 

In  addition  to  MAJ  Nash 
and  British  Warrant  Officers  (staff 
quartermaster  sergeants)  David 
Dodd  and  Robert  Smith,  the  team 
includes  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
George  Herb,  Master  Sergeant 
John  Prioleau,  Sergeants  First 
Class  Albert  Jenkins  and  James 
Morgan,  Staff  Sergeants  Ray  Ken- 
nedy and  Ivan  Beasley,  and  a ci- 
vilian instructor,  Ira  Eldridge.  Q 
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• Army  engineer  equip- 
ment operators  and  me- 
chanics may  apply  their 
training  and  experience 
toward  apprenticeship 
requirements  for  civil- 
ian jobs ...  Program 
called  JOB  REC — Job  Re- 
cognition ...  Details  in 
DA  Pamphlet  350-56. 


• Operation  Bootstrap 
for  enlisted  under- 
graduate schooling  will 
start  again  if  Congress 
approves  DA  request  for 
FY  77  funds. 


• Army  is  looking  for 
weightlif ters  to  com- 
pete at  national  level 
...Send  applications  to 
HQDA  (DAAG-RE-S) 
Washington,  D.C.  20314. 


Mechanized  Conversion 

Two  active  Army  divisions  and  one  National  Guard 
brigade  are  programmed  for  conversion  to  mechanized 
units  within  next  5 years... 9th  Infantry  Division, 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  and  24th  Infantry  Division,  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash,  are  most  likely  units ...  256th  Infantry 
Brigade,  Louisiana  Army  National  Guard  scheduled 
for  conversion  in  1978... 256th  is  roundout  unit  for 
5th  Division  (Mechanized) , at  Fort  Polk,  La. 

E9  Selection  Board 

Selection  board  will  meet  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind . , Sept.  8,  to  consider  eligible  master  sergeants 
for  promotion  to  E9... Board  will  also  identify  un- 
satisfactory performers  under  the  qualitative 
management  program. .. Last  year  board  recommended 
barring  200  E8s  from  reenlisting. 

Move-lt-Yourself 

Soldiers  participating  in  Army's  "move-it-yourself 
program"  can  now  pocket  some  money... Can  collect 
difference  between  actual  cost  of  self-move  and  75 
percent  of  what  a commercial  mover  would  have 
charged. .. However , soldier  gets  no  cash  and  must  pay 
difference  if  cost  is  above  75  percent  figure ...  Con- 
tact your  post  transportation  office  for  details. 


• Total  Force. . . ARNG  Ground  Sur- 
veillance Radar  students  march  to 
the  bagpipes  at  a 2-week  school 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  run  by  the 
2076th  USAR  School,  Wilmington, 
Del.  The  piper  is  LTC  Joseph  R. 
Raudenbush,  an  instructor. 


• AR  600-85,  Army  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Program,  is  being  distributed... 
Guidelines  apply  to  active  duty 
soldiers.  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  and  DA  civilian  em- 
ployees ...  (See  "Bottled  in  Booze," 
page  47) . 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


• TOW  missile  gunners  will  get 
added  protective  cover  beginning 
January. . . TOW  CAP  (Cover, 

Artillery  Protection)  is  designed 
to  shield  soldiers  against  heavy 
artillery  fragments .. .Consists  of 
tubular  steel  frame  covered  by 
ballistic  nylon  fabric... Can  be 
mounted  on  M113A1  armored  person- 
nel carrier,  or  ground  mounted,  as 
shown  left. 


• More  than  1,400  family  quar- 
ters are  available  for  dependents 
of  service  members  on  unaccom- 
panied tours. . .Check  with  your 
family  housing  office  for  complete 
list . 


• Army ' s Golden  Knights 
parachute  team  will 
conduct  tryouts  Oct.  28 
through  Dec.  10... Write 
to  Commander,  U.S.  Army 
Parachute  Team,  P.O. 

Box  126,  Fort  Bragg, 

N.C.  28307 . 


• Field  grade  officers 
in  overstrength  OPMS 
specialties  are  en- 
couraged to  transfer 
into  shortage  specialty 
areas  ...  Check  with  your 
personnel  office  for  a 
list  of  specialties. 


• CHAMPUS  outpatient 
deductible  certificates 
will  be  valid  through 
Sept.  30  because  of 
change  in  fiscal  year. 


• Army  is  testing 
AN/TSQ-118  Satellite 
Communication  Monitor 
Center,  right... Con- 
trols and  monitors 
tactical  earth  satel- 
lite communications 
terminals .. .Also  can 
serve  as  earth  terminal 
or  either  digital  or 
voice  communications 
from  satellites ...  Fits 
on  back  of  2^5-ton 
truck...  Can  be  set  up 
in  27  minutes. 


• Military  Airlift 
Command  (MAC)  is  up- 
grading  service  by 
providing  free 
snacks,  magazines  and 
more  passenger  con- 
veniences on  MAC 
flights. 
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VALENTINE  DEMEANS 

I beg  to  disagree  with  your 
"Belated  Valentine"  in  the  June  is- 
sue. If  any  man  I know  gave  me 
that  so-called  valentine  I probably 
would  never  speak  to  him  again. 

First  of  all,  I do  not  know  any 
servicemen's  wives  who  are  "girls," 
mostly  or  otherwise.  They  are  all 
women.  Second,  it  does  not  make 
them  "boys"  to  mow  a lawn  or 
change  a flat.  It  makes  them  better, 
stronger,  more  rounded  WOMEN. 

And  they  do  not  come  in  only 
three  sizes — petite,  plump,  and 
pregnant — indeed!  They  come 
rather  in  every  size  and  shape  you 
might  imagine.  I will  not  sit  in 
silence  and  let  such  a variety  of 
women  of  such  style  and  grace  be 
so  poorly  and  tritely  categorized. 

So  think  again.  Most  of  the 
servicemen  I know  will  agree  that 
they  have  women  for  wives,  not 
girls  who  are  part-time  boys. 

Please  give  them  credit  for  being 
the  exceptional  bunch  of  women 
they  are  and  do  not  demean  them 
with  any  more  low  comedy  such  as 
this  "valentine. " 

Educationally  yours, 

SP4  Cynthia  L.  Moore 

APO  New  York 


THE  SINGLES  SIDE 

Very  little  is  ever  thought  about 
the  single  person's  problems  or  di- 
lemmas. So  much  of  Army  life  is 
directed  toward  the  married  per- 
son's problems. 

In  any  case,  this  is  my  experi- 
ence and  I have  served  in  the  Army 
now  for  over  5 years — and  I am  sin- 
gle. Also,  most  people  think  that 
the  reason  you  are  single  is  because 
you  like  to  lead  a swinging  life,  and 
the  real  reason  you  still  are  single 
is  because  you  cannot  find  someone 


to  love. 

Isn't  it  actually  better  to  stay 
single  while  you  serve  for  a few 
years  than  to  be  apart  by  overseas 
assignments?  I don't  mean  that  if 
you're  in  for  a career  that  you 
should  not  get  married,  but  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  being  single. 

How  many  times  have  married 
co-workers  not  been  able  to  show 
up  for  work  because  the  wife  or 
husband  is  sick  or  maybe  the  child 
has  a problem?  The  single  person 
has  no  one  and  he  can  always  come 
to  work.  That  the  single  person 
cannot  live  off  post  if  he  wants  to 
and  draw  BAQ — well,  we  do  have  a 
shortage  of  government  funds,  but 
I do  think  that  all  should  draw  the 
same  amount  of  BAQ.  It  should  be 
up  to  each  individual  to  marry  if  he 
thinks  he  can  afford  it. 

It  is  sad  that  we  are  classing 
people  as  married  or  single  or 
divorced  instead  of  by  personality 
and  accomplishments. 

SSC  Steve  L.  Goddard 

Fort  Cordon,  Ca . 


WORKING  TOGETHER 

A soldier's  life  is  a lonely  one. 
He  never  really  gets  to  know  any- 
one except  the  people  he  works  with 
every  day.  The  soldier  works  long 
hours  and  gets  very  little  reward 
for  the  effort  he  puts  forward.  I 
have  seen  a soldier  try  to  show 
some  initiative,  but  could  not  do  the 
job.  So  he  messed  up.  He  did  try, 
though.  I have  been  told  a couple 
of  times  that  I was  not  paid  to  think. 
It  is  true  that  some  men  just  don't 
care.  But  what  about  the  ones  who 
do?  At  my  last  unit  I was  on  OJT 
training.  At  first,  I didn't  know  my 
job  very  well,  but  I did  show  some 
initiative  there.  I was  always  re- 
minded of  the  things  I did  wrong. 


I am  lucky  to  be  in  a good  unit 
now.  My  last  unit  had  a private  war 
going  on  and  everyone  was  trying 
to  see  who  could  do  the  least 
amount  of  work.  It  did  leave  me 
with  a bad  feeling  about  the  Army. 
My  new  unit  has  changed  my  feel- 
ings a lot  since  I've  been  here. 

In  this  Bicentennial  year  I think 
we  all  would  benefit  greatly  if  we 
all  started  working  together  instead 
of  against  each  other. 

PVT  Larry  A.  McClanahan 
APO  New  York 


MAXING  THE  GT 

June  "Mindbenders"  surprised 
me  that  SFC  C .D  . Colbert  was  brag- 
ging about  his  CT  score. 

Every  time  someone  new  reviews 
my  file  I'm  asked  about  my  CT  score. 
I understand  I "maxed"  the  CT;  my 
original  test  worksheet  added  up  to 
163,  but  the  maximum  possible  is 
160.  Another  girl  went  through 
AFEES  a few  months  before  I did, 
and  also  scored  max  on  the  CT. 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  to  score 
160  CT.  (Just  one  small  pinprick 
in  SFC  Colbert's  ego  balloon.)  A 
CT  score  is  no  accurate  measure  of 
what  kind  of  soldier  an  individual 
may  be.  What  is  SFC  Colbert's 
EERWA  and  MOS  score?  That  would 
tell  us  a lot  more  about  the  soldier 
instead  of  the  "puzzle  passer." 

"Dumb  Blond" 

Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


SEND  SOLDIERS 

I am  pleased  to  have  your  ad- 
dress and  journal  from  a friend  in 
the  States  for  a military  course. 

Please  include  us  on  your  mon- 
thly distribution.  I like  reading 
SOLDIERS  because  there  are  many 
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things  inside  that  are  of  my  interest. 
Francis  Orahii 
New  Bussa,  Nigeria 


I am  now  posted  to  4 MT  COY. 
Kindly  post  me  your  monthly  SOL- 
DIERS every  issue. 

CPL  Robert  Okyere 

Accra,  Ghana 

SOLDIERS  is  available  to  U .S. 
soldiers  of  the  Active  Army,  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
through  pinpoint  distribution  on  a 
ratio  of  one  copy  for  six  soldiers. 
Use  DA  Form  12-5.  Regrettably  we 
are  unable  to  honor  individual  re- 
quests, but  subscriptions  are  avail- 
able through  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  (See  page  1 for  details. ) 


NO  SOLUTION 

Major  Macleod  writes  (in  May  '76 
SOLDIERS)  as  if  he  has  written  the 
solution  to  haircut  gripes.  FOOEY! 
The  subject  has  been  one  of  the  big- 
ger gripes  in  the  last  decade,  along 
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with  continuing  erosion  of  benefits. 

The  major  suggests  that  we 
"individuals"  serve  in  the  wrong 
establishment.  I find  this  frighten- 
ing, and  a poor  solution. 

"Get  out,"  is  all  that's  said  about 
those  trying  to  update  haircut  poli- 
cies that  have  stagnated  for  three 
decades  even  though  civilian  com- 
munities have  changed,  especially 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Long  hair  could  be  a hassle  in 
combat;  so  cut  hair  in  hot  climate 
combat  tours  and  allow  growth  dur- 
ing non-combat  and  cold  weather 
tours.  I find  it  virtually  impossible 
to  become  part  of  the  community  and 
to  "blend  in"  when  I'm  stereotyped 
because  of  hair  length. 

Not  everyone  feels  this  way  be- 
cause of  hair,  but  many  do.  Hair  is 
"individualism,"  or  at  least  part  of 
it. 

V/hy  can't  people  accept  the 
fact  that  long  or  short  hair  is  part 
of  one's  individualism? 

SP5  Randy  B.  Weyandt 

Fort  Bliss,  T ex  . 


BOB,  NOT  ROY 

While  reading  your  Mindbenders 
page,  I noticed  a mistake. 

The  man  who  invented  country 
swing,  the  greatest  of  all  country 
performers,  is  Bob  Wills,  not  Roy 
Wills. 

Mrs.  L.T.  Jones 

193d  Infantry  Brigade 

Ganal  Zone 


WOMEN  OFFICER  SCHOOLING 

I am  a full-time  recruiter  with 
the  Arizona  Army  National  Guard. 
In  a back  issue,  Jan  '73,  there  is  a 
story  about  Gaptain  Jordan,  a Wac 
attending  the  FA  Officers  Advanced 
course. 


Did  she  command  an  artillery 
battery?  Why  was  she  able  to  at- 
tend an  artillery  school  as  a female 
officer  when  I was  under  the  im- 
pression females  couldn't  partake 
in  combat  field  MOSs? 

SP5  Jerri  M.  Renteria 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

CPT  Jordan  didn't  command  an 
artillery  battery. 

Many  women  officers  have  at- 
tended the  advanced  courses  of 
combat  arms  schools.  Attendance 
at  these  courses  gives  these  of- 
ficers an  understanding  of  the 
branches  concerned  and  staff  train- 
ing for  subsequent  assignment,  but 
not  in  a combat  MOS . 

USAFI  NOW  DANTES 

I am  a former  Ranger  now  in  the 
Army  National  Guard.  I tried  to 
take  United  States  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute (USAFI)  end-of-course  exam- 
inations but  am  told  Guardsmen  are 
no  longer  eligible.  Is  this  true? 
Why? 

SCT  Byron  Dowse  III 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

USAFI  has  been  merged  into  the 
Defense  Activity  for  Non-traditional 
Educational  Services  (DANTES). 

Its  courses  are  similar  to  those 
formerly  offered  by  USAFI. 

DANTES  end-of-course  tests  are 
available  to  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  personnel  only 
during  training  at  Active  Army  in- 
stallations . 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers’ 
views.  Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  wiil 
do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 

We'll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may 
condense  views  because  of  space.  We  can't 
pubiish  or  answer  every  one  but  we’ll  use 
representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 

Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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Janet  Hake 


IF  SOMEBODY  asked  you  to 
name  the  busiest  airports  in  the 
United  States,  you'd  probably 
guess  O'Hare  in  Chicago  or  Ken- 
nedy in  New  York.  You'd  be  right, 
but  an  equally  congested  airport 
belongs  to  the  Army. 

With  three  separate  run- 
ways, Fort  Rucker’s  Cairns  Army 
Airfield  in  Alabama  could  handle 
more  than  1,200  take-offs  and  ap- 
proaches each  hour.  Fort  Rucker 
is  the  location  of  the  Army’s  avia- 
tion center  and  school.  All  those 
airplanes  and  helicopters  require 
air  traffic  controllers  to  direct  their 
movements  safely,  rapidly  and 
systematically. 

In  1973,  the  worldwide  mis- 
sion for  air  traffic  control  within  the 
Army  was  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Communications  Command 
(USACC),  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz., 
the  Army's  global  com- 
munications-electronics  manager. 

The  Air  Traffic  Control  Ac- 
tivity at  Fort  Huachuca  works 
hand-in-hand  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  in 
performing  the  complex  job  of 
safe,  efficient  and  rapid  control  of 
aircraft.  The  big  difference  is  that 
USACC  is  principally  concerned 
with  aircraft  on  defense  missions. 

The  Army  has  1,876  author- 
ized controller  positions.  Their 
jobs  call  for  instant  reactions  and 
the  ability  to  work  sometimes 
under  intense  pressure. 

Air  traffic  control  students  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  practice  on  a radar  ap- 
proach control  simulator. 


The  Army’s  Air  Traffic 
Control  School  at  Fort  Rucker  di- 
vides into  two  sections:  basic  and 
tower  or  ground  controlled  ap- 
proach (GCA).  During  the  first  9 
weeks,  all  students  study  weather, 
navigational  aids,  air  traffic  rules 
and  regulations,  air  traffic  control 
procedures  and  the  tactical  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  Army  airfield 
operations. 

Enlisted  members  complete 
the  basic  stage  of  training  by  pass- 
ing the  FAA  control  tower  operator 
certification  examination.  The 
FAA,  which  determines  how  U.S. 
airways  are  used,  administers  and 
controls  the  exams.  Valid  in  both 
civilian  and  military  facilities,  the 
exam  is  equivalent  to  worldwide 
certification  to  control  traffic. 

After  that,  potential  con- 
trollers branch  out  to  either  control 
tower  or  GCA  training. 

The  tower  operator  controls 
air  traffic,  using  visual  observation 
and  radio  communication  with  ar- 
riving and  departing  aircraft. 

They're  usually  found  in  a 
tower  at  an  airfield,  on  the  top  floor 
in  a room  with  a 360-degree  view. 
There  are  basically  three  working 
controller  positions:  local  control, 
flight  data  and  ground  control. 

The  local  controller  is  the 
focal  point  of  the  entire  tower.  He 
will  issue  take-off  and  landing 
clearances  along  with  other  neces- 
sary information  to  pilots. 

Seated  next  to  him  is  the 
flight  data  controller.  He  receives, 
posts  and  relays  flight  data  on  ar- 
riving and  departing  aircraft. 
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The  ground  controller  is  the 
traffic  cop  in  charge  of  movement 
before  take-off  and  after  landing. 
A plane  getting  ready  for  take-off 
contacts  him  for  taxi  instructions. 

For  incoming  aircraft  flying 
visual  flight  rules  (VFR),  the  pilot 
will  contact  the  local  controller  to 
request  landing  instructions.  The 
local  data  controller  tells  the  pilot 
what  runway  to  use  and  gives  hirh 
local  field  conditions. 

While  this  is  going  on,  the 
local  controller  may  be  handling 
numerous  other  approaches,  mak- 
ing sure  there  aren't  two  planes  in 
one  place  at  the  same  time.  At  the 
appropriate  time,  the  local  control- 
ler gives  the  pilot  a clearance  to 
land. 

Control  tower  instruction 
starts  out  with  hands-on  train- 


ing. The  students  attend  instruc- 
tion in  control  tower  simulators 
where  almost  every  conceivable 
traffic  situation  is  presented.  Mis- 
takes are  corrected  as  soon  as  they 
are  made.  When  students  show 
they're  ready,  they  move  to  a field 
site  and  for  13  days,  under  strict 
supervision,  handle  live  traffic. 
Completing  this,  they're  ready  for 
assignment  and  receive  their  MOS 
93H. 

The  GCA  operator  uses 
radar  and  radio  to  provide  ap- 
proach guidance  and  weather  data 
for  aircraft  flying  by  instruments 
rather  than  sight. 

If  the  incoming  aircraft 
chooses  a GCA  landing,  the  local 
controller  refers  the  pilot  to  the 
GCA  specialists.  Usually  located 
on  the  floor  below,  they  must  also 
coordinate  with  the  local  control- 
ler. There  are  two  different  posi- 
tions here — another  flight  data 
controller  and  the  GCA  operator. 

When  news  of  an  incoming 
flight  is  received  below,  the  GCA 
flight  data  controller  contacts  his 
tower  counterpart  upstairs  for 
clearance  instructions.  He,  in  turn, 
checks  with  the  tower  controller 
for  clearance  and  relays  it  back  to 
GCA. 

The  GCA  flight  data  con- 
troller gives  the  clearance  to  the 
GCA  controller.  Using  his  radar 
scope,  the  GCA  controller  then 
guides  the  pilot  in  for  a landing. 

Some  call  this  the  blind- 
landing system  because  the  con- 
troller never  sees  the  plane  he's 
guiding.  In  fact,  the  controller 
tracks  the  aircraft  as  “blips"  or 
“targets”  on  a radar  scope.  The 
aircraft  is  directed  along  a glide 
path  and  extended  on  a centerline 
to  the  runway. 

GCA  students  attend  classes 
on  sighting  and  alignment  of  Army 
radar  equipment  to  be  used  in  con- 
trolling air  traffic.  They  get  in- 
struction in  both  tactical  and  fixed 

SP4  Walter  Stewart  handles  local  air- 
craft control  from  a tower  at  Camp 
Humphries,  Republic  of  Korea. 


installation  radar. 

Afterward,  the  GCA  train- 
ees go  to  the  radar  lab  simulator. 
This  is  a computer-operated  device 
that  provides  simulated  aircraft 
targets  for  20  students  at  one  time. 
The  simulator  can  duplicate  any  air 
traffic  control  situation  that  may  be 
encountered. 

From  there  the  GCA  stu- 
dents go  to  field  site  training — or 
training  with  aircraft.  After  com- 
pletion, they're  assigned  as  93Js. 

Although  they're  ready  to 
work  with  actual  aircraft,  control- 
ler training  never  stops.  Because  of 
the  variety  of  airfields  and  equip- 
ment, all  controllers  performing 
duty  in  an  Army  air  traffic  control 
tower  must  be  facility-rated  on 
site.  Facility  rating  is  official  veri- 
fication that  a controller  has  dem- 
onstrated to  a designated  air  traffic 
control  examiner  the  proficiency 
and  skill  required  to  guide  aircraft. 
During  a specified  number  of  days 
the  controllers  receive  over-the- 
shoulder  evaluation  followed  by  a 
written  or  oral  examination. 

Even  while  assigned  at  a 
particular  facility,  each  controller 
still  must  maintain  “currency." 
This  means  successfully  complet- 
ing semi-annual  written  tests  on 
training  material  contained  in  the 
Facility  Training  Manual.  He  also 
again  undergoes  over-the-shoulder 
evaluation. 

A controller  has  to  know 
basic  air  traffic  rules,  flight  assis- 
tance procedures,  principles  of  air 
navigation  and  aviation  weather. 
As  a result,  the  Army  gives  the  job 
one  of  its  highest  skill  ratings. 

Besides  speaking  clearly  in 
order  to  be'  understood  on  radio 
channels,  a controller  must  be  able 
to  form  thoughts  into  concise  sen- 
tence groups  to  speed  com- 
munication with  inbound  and  out- 
bound traffic.  Quick  thinking  and 
fast  action  are  the  keys  to  efficient, 
safe  control  of  large  volumes  of  air 
traffic — military  or  commercial. 

“Prior  to  1969  the  Air  Force 
handled  air  traffic  control  training, 
but  it  didn't  solve  the  Army's 
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SSG  Mary  Denny  and  PFC  Daniel  Ray  control  air  traffic  at  Lowe  Army  Airfield,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 


needs,  especially  in  tactical  envi- 
ronments encountered  in  combat 
areas,”  says  Major  Lamont  Davis, 
chief  of  Air  Traffic  Management 
Systems  Concepts  Division  for  the 
Air  Traffic  Control  Activity  at  Fort 
Huachuca. 

For  this  reason,  Army  con- 
trollers receive  more  tactical  train- 
ing then  the  other  services.  The 
emphasis  is  on  mobility:  being  able 
to  operate  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  battle  area  in  a tactical  config- 
uration. Portable  equipment  makes 
= the  difference. 

^ One  mobile  control  tower 

can  be  set  up  by  four  men  in  about 
2 hours.  It  provides  line-of-sight 
j communications  for  control  tower 
ij  operators. 

I Even  more  compact,  an- 

' other  control  facility  is  a small, 
' man-portable  control  tower  for 
landing  zone  operations.  It's  about 
I the  size  of  a foot  locker,  yet  it's 


packed  with  a variety  of  com- 
munications equipment,  battery 
power  source,  antenna  system, 
barometric  pressure  sensor  and 
wind  speed  indicator. 

The  landing  central  provides 
a small,  but  sheltered,  cubby  hole 
for  two  GCA  operators.  Their 
communications  are  set  up  to  reach 
a maximum  of  80  miles. 

The  thing  most  controllers 
like  about  their  job  is  the  responsi- 
bility. “Someone  is  depending  on 
me.  My  opinion  is  important,” 
says  Specialist  5 Debra  Raybould, 
who  changed  her  MOS  from  clerk/ 
typist  to  air  traffic  controller. 

SP5  Raybould  likes  her  job 
at  the  Pentagon  heliport  and, 
someday,  she  would  like  to  become 
a commercial  airport  controller 
working  for  FAA. 

Controllers  leaving  the 
Army  for  better-paying  jobs  are  a 
problem  for  the  Army.  Controllers 


younger  than  3 1 have  a chance  with 
FAA  to  become  $22,000-a-year 
GS-13s  within  a few  years.  Spend- 
ing some  $15,000  to  train  a con- 
troller is  a big  loss  if  that  person 
leaves  after  his  first  3-year  enlist- 
ment. Says  Colonel  George  Rizor, 
commander  of  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol Activity  and  chief.  Air  traffic 
Control  Office,  USACC,  “We're 
trying  to  shorten  the  training  time, 
but  you  can  do  that  just  so  much 
and  still  have  efficient  controllers.” 
Staff  Sergeant  Gary  Post- 
lewait  thought  of  looking  for  a job 
with  FAA  after  his  first  tour  was 
up,  but  he  reenlisted  instead.  He's 
now  a shift  supervisor  at  Lawson 
Army  Airfield,  Fort  Penning,  Ga. 
“I  want  a facility  of  my  own,”  he 
says.  “There's  a better  chance  of 
becoming  a tower  chief  in  the 
Army.  Money  means  a lot,  but  so 
does  responsibility.” 
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MAKING  KONTAKT 


CPT  Larry  J.  Myers 


German  and  U.S.  Army  KONTAKT  coordinators  attend  advanced  training  in  leadership  techniques.  The  sessions,  supported 
by  the  German  Ministry  of  Youth,  Family  and  Health,  feature  group  dynamics  and  program  planning. 


TOURISTS  ARRIVING  in  Ger- 
many see  towering  peaks  and 
fairytale  forests.  Romantic  castles 
dot  the  hills  overlooking  the  Rhine 
River,  and  wine  festivals  celebrate 
the  annual  grape  harvest.  Brew- 
meisters  from  the  very  smallest 
villages  pride  themselves  in  their 
renowned  German  beer,  and 
gasthauses  throughout  the  country 
serve  a fare  of  meat  and  potatoes 
that  plays  havoc  with  the  visitors’ 
waistline. 

For  the  American  tourist, 
Germany  offers  days  or  weeks  of 
whirlwind  stops  in  a country  whose 
heritage  dates  back  to  the  Teutonic 
tribes  of  ancient  times. 

But  another  group  of  Amer- 
icans arrives  in  Germany  almost 


daily  for  a more  serious  purpose. 
They  are  part  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Europe  and  Seventh  Army 
(USAREUR),  More  than  300,000 
strong,  USAREUR  represents 
NATO’s  first  line  of  defense. 

For  these  USAREUR  sol- 
diers, Germany  is  a country  of 
monthly  alerts,  dismal  training 
areas  and  endless  field  training  ex- 
ercises. Their  homes  away  from 
home  are  old  German  casernes  and 
barracks  of  pre-World  War  11  vin- 
tage. Some  have  been  modernized 
inside,  many  have  not. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early 
’70s,  USAREUR  was  a command 
torn  by  drug  problems  and  racial 
unrest.  Commanders  spent  much 
of  their  time  administering  Article 
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15  punishment,  or  taking  board  ac- 
tion to  rid  their  command  of  unde- 
sirable and  unfit  soldiers. 

Senior  NCOs  were  busy  in 
rap  sessions  with  soldiers  to  ease 
the  racial  tension  filling  the  air. 
Drug  usage  had  become  a frighten- 
ing enemy. 

American  soldiers  were 
bored.  They  were  part  of  a genera- 
tion seeking  identity  and  purpose. 
They  weren’t  finding  much  of  ei- 
ther in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe. 
The  reception  in  the  German  towns 
and  cities  where  large  U.S.  troop 
populations  were  centered  didn’t 
help  much.  Signs  in  bar  and  res- 
taurant windows  announcing  “Off 
Limits  to  Americans”  did  little  to 
make  American  servicemen  feel 
welcome  and  wanted. 

New  arrivals  received  their 
“barracks  orientation”  from  the 
so-called  “old-timers.”  They  were 
more  than  happy  to  give  the  new- 
comer the  “inside  lowdown”  on 
the  locals  and  their  attitude  toward 
American  soldiers. 

Then  the  new  arrival  would 
be  introduced  to  the  local  GI  bars 
where  American  soldiers  were 
made  to  feel  at  home — for  a price. 

For  the  U.S.  servicemen 
and  women,  a tour  of  duty  in  Ger- 
many wasn’t  a rare  opportunity  for 
fun  and  travel  overseas.  Many  sol- 
diers were  content  to  count  the 
days  until  it  was  their  turn  to  climb 
aboard  the  “big  bird”  and  wing 
back  home  to  the  land  of  the  round 
doorknobs. 

It  wasn’t  a pretty  picture 
then,  and  it  hasn’t  completely 
changed  now.  But  USAREUR, 
with  the  help  of  German  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  soldiers 
themselves,  has  been  making 
steady  progress  in  improving  the 
situation.  The  drug  and  racial 
problems  haven’t  disappeared,  but 
USAREUR  appears  to  have 
brought  both  under  control. 

Getting  soldiers  out  of  the 
barracks  and  into  the  community 
presented  a different  challenge.  In 
October  1971,  a program  called 
KONTAKT  was  established 
USAREUR-wide  after  a one-year, 
three-city  pilot  program.  Devel- 
oped by  USAREUR  and  the  Ger- 


man Federal  Ministry  of  Youth, 
Family  and  Health,  KONTAKT 
sought  to  bring  together  German 
and  American  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  25. 

KONTAKT  groups  at  the 
local  level  offer  U.S.  soldiers  a 
chance  to  get  together  with  Ger- 
man youth  in  a self-governed  or- 
ganization for  off-duty  recreation, 
education  and  community  action. 
The  key  to  the  success  of  KON- 
TAKT in  the  early  stages  of  devel- 
opment were  the  phrases  “un- 
structured group”  and  “do  your 
own  thing.” 

Today,  there  are  62  active 
KONTAKT  groups  in  German 
communities  where  American 
troops  are  stationed.  An  estimated 
200,000  German  and  American 
youth  are  involved  with  KON- 
TAKT annually  either  by  full-time 
participation  or  special  activity 
events.  Since  1971,  approximately 
600  German  and  American  coor- 


dinators have  been  trained  by 
USAREUR.  More  than  40  seminars 
have  been  held  where  German  and 
U.S.  coordinators  get  together  and 
discuss  their  experiences. 

Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of 
USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army 
also  has  helped  KONTAKT  gain 
more  support  at  the  local  level.  “If 
you’re  stationed  in  Germany,  join 
the  closest  KONTAKT  group  . . . 
You’ll  never  be  in  a better  position 
than  you  are  now  to  broaden  your 
horizons  and  make  new  friends. 
You’ll  have  a more  enjoyable  tour 
if  you  have  a European  friend. 
Europe  begins  at  your  caserne 
gate.  Get  out  and  make  the  most 
of  your  tour  here,”  encourages 


General  George  S.  Blanchard  in  a 
command  letter. 

KONTAKT  is  offering  sol- 
diers an  alternative  to  drug,  bar- 
racks boredom  and  GI  bars.  It  is 
providing  young  Germans  an  op- 
portunity to  share  their  pride  in 
Germany  and  common  interest  with 
Americans  of  the  same  age. 

Each  U.S.  military  commu- 
nity in  Germany  is  authorized,  by 
regulation,  one  full-time  KON- 
TAKT coordinator — a young  en- 
listed man  or  woman.  Limited  fi- 
nancial and  logistical  support 
comes  from  the  Army  and  the 
German  government. 

A new  coordinator  gets  a 
5-day  basic  orientation  at  head- 
quarters USAREUR.  Advanced 
U.S.  and  German  KONTAKT 
training  is  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national Youth  Association  (lYA) 
KONTAKT  Deutschland.  Last 
November,  the  German-registered, 
non-profit  association  was  created 
by  U.S.  and  German  coordinators 
as  a federal  umbrella  for  local 
groups. 

KONTAKT  Deutschland 
can  now  receive  subsidies  and 
grants  to  support  leadership  train- 
ing and  many  other  programs  to 
benefit  local  groups.  Plans  for  next 
year  include  regional  training  to 
familiarize  KONTAKT  leaders 
with  German  state  agencies. 

Heading  the  KONTAKT 
program  in  Europe  is  Jeanne  Jones 
of  the  USAREUR  Public  Affairs 
Office.  She  represents  the  mother 
ship  for  the  62  KONTAKT  groups. 
She  brought  the  program  into  being 
and  nurtured  it  through  hard  times. 

Jones  readily  admits  there 
are  problems  with  a program  like 
KONTAKT — coordinators  who 
are  appointed  and  can’t  do  the  job, 
commanders  who  don’t  sincerely 
support  the  program.  And  there’s 
always  the  problem  of  finding 
qualified  replacements  for  coordin- 
ators who  are  leaving. 

Working  in  a small  office  in 
Heidelberg  with  an  enlisted  assis- 
tant, Jones  tries  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems and  dreams  of  a bigger,  better 
and  stronger  program.  “We  know 
we’re  on  the  right  track,”  she  says. 
“Our  successes  are  pointing  the 
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way.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive KONTAKT  groups  in 
USAREUR  operates  in  the  city  of 
Berlin,  home  of  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Berlin  Brigade.  Lying  deep  within 
the  boundaries  of  East  Germany, 
the  former  capital  of  Germany  has 
a population  of  2.2  million  in  the 
western  sector. 

KONTAKT  coordinator  for 
Berlin  is  Specialist  4 Mark  Tolbert. 
“Part  of  the  reason  the  KON- 
TAKT program  in  Berlin  has  been 
so  successful  is  the  situation 
here — the  fact  that  we’ve  got 
pretty  much  a captive  audience. 
The  Germans,  as  well  as  the 
Americans,  don’t  find  it  as  easy  to 
travel  out  of  the  city  at  night  or  on 
the  weekends.  They  depend  on 
Berlin  for  things  to  do. 

“Eor  social  activities  they 
come  to  us  first  to  find  out  what 
there  is  to  do,  what  the  city  has  to 
offer  and  what  the  people  here  are 
like,”  says  SP4  Tolbert.  “KON- 
TAKT is  a direct  channel  to  get  a 
soldier  to  the  people  and  places  of 
Berlin.” 

The  pride  of  Berliners, 
young  and  old,  in  their  hometown 
and  its  unique  place  in  the  Tree 
World,  helps  make  KONTAKT 
work  in  the  divided  city. 

“There  seems  to  be  an  in- 
terest here  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  want  to  introduce  the 
Americans  to  their  town,  show 
them  what  Berlin  is  and  why  it  is 
their  great  home,”  SP4  Tolbert 
points  out. 

“Many  of  the  activities 
sponsored  by  KONTAKT  received 
tremendous  German  response.  It’s 
been  the  so-called  ‘barracks  rat,’ 
the  American,  whom  we’ve  had  to 
put  in  a lot  of  hard  hours  of  work 
to  get  involved.  The  Germans  of 
Berlin  have  always  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  let  the  American  sol- 
diers know  that  Berlin  is  here,  it 
is  alive.” 

But  like  so  many  other  or- 
ganizations, the  key  to  success 
weighs  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  leader  and  planner.  Since  the 
Berlin  KONTAKT  program  was  so 
broad  in  scope,  SP4  Tolbert  has  an 
assistant  who  also  works  full-time. 


Cris  McCollum.  Hannes  Lindert 
acts  as  the  German  KONTAKT 
coordinator. 

McCollum  is  quick  to  point 
out  why  the  Berlin  program  has 
done  so  well.  “We  had  the  good 
fortune  right  in  the  beginning  to 
have  tremendously  dynamic  and 
energetic  coordinators. 

“Person-to-person  contact 
is  the  only  way  you’ll  get  the  ‘bar- 
racks rat’  out.  If  you  just  put  up 
lots  of  posters  and  flyers  some- 
where and  hope  that  someone  will 
read  them,  then  you’re  not  going 
to  be  able  to  do  it.  You’ve  got  to 
get  down  there  and  talk  to  those 
people.  And  that’s  the  job  of  the 
KONTAKT  coordinator  and  the 
people  who  help  him,”  she  says. 

KONTAKT  in  Berlin  boasts 
a myriad  of  activities  for  German 
and  American  members.  They 
have  800  people  on  their  mailing 
list  alone.  Special  interest  groups 
include  yoga,  horseback  riding, 
wrestling,  swimming,  international 
dining  group,  photography,  chess, 
bowling,  cooking,  tennis,  ice  skat- 
ing— and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
There’s  even  a Scottish  Country 
Dancing  group  and  a couple  refer- 
ral program  to  introduce  young 
German  and  American  couples. 

The  various  special  interest 
groups  average  10  to  20  partici- 
pants each.  “The  average  is  pretty 
good  as  far  as  we’re  concerned. 
The  groups  are  small  enough  for 
the  people  to  get  to  know  one  an- 
other and  not  feel  like  a stranger 
in  a big  crowd,”  says  SP4  Tolbert. 

Eor  special  events  during 
one  month,  KONTAKT  hosted  a 
disco  night  at  the  KONTAKT 
Keller;  a Latin  American  ’76  Salute 
featuring  a fashion  show,  folk 
dancing  and  buffet;  and  an  evening 
of  folk  music  singing. 

A German  and  American 
sub-coordinator  heads  up  each 
special  interest  group.  Eor  special 
events,  volunteer  committee 
members  are  sought  at  the  monthly 
KONTAKT  planning  council 
meeting. 

Getting  information  out  to 
the  troops  about  all  the  KON- 
TAKT activities  presents  a prob- 
lem. But  SP4  Tolbert  has  a system. 


“In  each  unit  there's  a vol- 
unteer soldier  who  comes  to  a 
meeting  once  a month  and  listens 
to  Cris  tell  what’s  happening  in 
KONTAKT  for  the  upcoming 
month.  We  give  them  a newsletter 
and  flyers  to  put  up  in  their  unit. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  out  how 
the  units  are  responding,”  says 
SP4  Tolbert. 

“A  unit  coordinator  who’s 
also  an  active  participant  in  KON- 
TAKT carries  the  word  with  more 
enthusiasm.  Also,  he  is  apt  to  bring 
other  soldiers  with  him  to  the 
various  activities.  When  it  comes 
to  unit  participation,  there's  a big 
difference  between  the  results  of 
volunteer  and  appointed  repre- 
sentatives,” McCollum  says. 

By  any  yardstick,  the  Berlin 
KONTAKT  program  has  been  a 
resounding  success.  For  Jones  it  is 
one  of  the  KONTAKT  “show- 
cases.” 

Back  in  West  Germany  and 
east  of  Stuttgart,  in  a small  town 
called  Goeppingen,  another  KON- 
TAKT program  is  trying  to  make 
a go  of  it. 

Goeppingen  is  the  ho.me  of 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  Forward. 
The  headquarters,  support  ele- 
ments and  a mechanized  infantry 
battalion  make  up  the  U.S.  military 
population  of  the  city. 

The  KONTAKT  coordina- 
tor for  Goeppengen  is  SP4  Harald 
W.  Vadney  III.  Born  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  SP4  Vadney  spent  four  years 
in  Austria  with  his  parents  as  a 
youngster.  He  speaks  five  lan- 
guages. 

When  SP4  Vadney  took 
over  the  program  in  1973,  KON- 
TAKT had  about  30  members.  Ac- 
cording to  him  KONTAKT  Goep- 
pingen now  has  more  than  400  par- 
ticipants. But  all  these  people  can't 
be  classified  as  members. 

“The  figure,  400,  is  pretty 
big  for  an  area  this  size.  Actually, 
these  are  cataloged  name  figures, 
not  contributing  or  regular  KON- 
TART  members.  Sometimes  they 
show  up  for  events  we  sponsor, 
sometimes  they  don’t,”  says  SP4 
Vadney. 

In  Goeppingen,  KONTAKT 
has  five  special  interest  groups — 
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SOLDIERS 


Raft  trips  down  the  Rhine  and  bus  trips 
are  among  programs  planned  by  KON- 
TAKT  coordinators  like  SP4  Mark  Tol- 
bert, top,  shown  exchanging  ideas  with 
Beverly  Rose. 

For  years  the  USAREUR 
community  relations  effort  was 
centered  around  officers  and  senior 
NCOS  getting  together  with  Ger- 
man officers,  NCOS  and  city  offi- 
cials for  receptions.  But  while  the 
wine  and  finger  sandwiches  were 
being  devoured,  the  soldier  in  the 
barracks  was  experiencing  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  relations  with  his 
German  hosts. 

KONTAKT  is  the  best  thing 
to  happen  for  the  young  American 
soldiers  in  USAREUR  in  years. 
It’s  an  alternative  to  barracks 
boredom  and  a chance  to  leave 
Germany  with  some  memories 
worth  keeping.  Q 
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KONTAKT  program  who  are  in 
daily  contact  with  these  people.” 

Unlike  the  big  city  KON- 
TAKT program  in  Berlin,  the 
Goeppingen  program  has  yet  to 
root  itself  in  the  community.  As 
yet,  it  lacks  a permanent  meeting 
place,  even  though  the  KONTAKT 
group  has  access  to  the  facilities  of 
the  local  German  Youth  Center. 

One  of  the  problems  in 
Goeppingen,  and  echoed  by  other 
coordinators,  is  the  “two-job  syn- 
drome.” Some  coordinators  feel 
that  they  can’t  really  devote  all 
their  time  to  KONTAKT.  SP4 
Vadney  has  command  translating 
duties  and  an  active  role  in  the 
Goeppingen  community  relations 
program.  Eor  him  KONTAKT  is  a 
part-time  job.  Other  coordinators 
feel  they  are  caught  in  the  same 
trap. 

Jones  knows  there  are  prob- 
lems, that  all  62  KONTAKT  or- 
ganizations spread  throughout 
Germany  haven’t  reached  the  level 
of  success  of  the  KONTAKT 
group  in  Berlin.  But  it’s  a step  in 
the  right  direction. 


three  sports  groups,  a travel  group 
and  a social  club.  “We  have  other 
programs  in  the  overall  community 
relations  plan  which  runs  hand-in- 
hand  with  KONTAKT,”  says  SP4 
Vadney. 

But  like  his  colleagues  in 
Berlin,  SP4  Vadney  has  problems 
getting  the  “barracks  rat”  out. 
“How  do  you  get  American  sol- 
diers interested  in  KONTAKT, 
and  just  what  are  the  interests  of 
the  typical  Gl?”  he  ponders. 

“You  have  some  soldiers 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the 
country’s  culture,  language,  travel, 
seeing  Europe.  That’s  about  2 per- 
cent of  the  soldiers.  Then  you  have 
the  other  type,  the  one  who  just 
can’t  wait  to  get  out  of  here. 
! They’re  just  not  interested  in  any- 
thing, and  for  KONTAKT  it’s  like 
speaking  to  a wall. 

“Then  there’s  another  group 
for  soldiers  who  are  interested  in 
meeting  the  local  community,  but 
you  have  to  take  them  by  the  hand 
and  cultivate  their  interests.  Eor 
that  reason,  you  have  to  have  real- 
; ly  sincere  people  working  in  the 
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MORE  THAN  22,000  people  were  dead.  The  in- 
jured exceeded  75,000.  One  million  people,  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  of  the  entire  country,  were 
left  homeless  and  254,751  dwellings  destroyed. 

Guatemala,  the  third  largest  of  the  Central 
American  republics,  a nation  the  size  of  Tennessee, 
was  in  ruins. 

On  the  morning  of  February  4,  1976,  Guate- 
mala was  rocked  by  an  earthquake  measuring  7.5 
on  the  Richter  scale.  Death  and  destruction  over 
wide  areas  of  the  country  resulted  from  the  shocks. 

Within  hours  of  receiving  word  of  the  disas- 
ter, U.S.  Air  Force  planes  were  flying  the  first 
rescue  workers,  including  U.S.  Army  units,  to  the 
ravaged  country. 

“It’s  awesome,  almost  eerie,’’  said  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  Administrator 
Daniel  Parker.  “Unlike  other  types  of  disaster, 
there  is  no  clear-cut  point  marking  the  end  to  fur- 


ther risk.’’ 

The  people  of  Guatemala  lacked  adequate 
drinking  water  and  ran  the  risk  of  widespread  dis- 
ease. The  transportation  system  was  in  ruins.  AID 
called  for  engineers  and  medical  assistance. 

Among  the  units  dispatched  to  Guatemala 
was  the  105th  Medical  Detachment  of  Fort  Dix, 
N.J.  A preventive  medicine  unit,  the  105th  sup- 
ported the  100-bed  47th  Field  Hospital  which  had 
been  dispatched  from  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

“We  were  in  a rather  limited  -ituation,’’  says 
Sergeant  First  Class  Luke  Rayford,  detachment 
NCOIC.  “Our  primary  responsibility  was  to  pro- 
vide the  47th  Field  Hospital  with  effective  field 
sanitation.  We  supervised  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  deep  pit  latrines,  and  soakage  pits 
for  the  mess  facilities.’’ 

The  first  week  was  a busy  time.  The  105th 
had  to  provide  an  adequate  pure  water  supply  and 
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insure  that  sanitation  facilities  were  operating. 
Then  the  105th  helped  out  wherever  they  could. 

“We  carried  litters  or  did  anything  else  that 
'was  needed,”  says  Specialist  4 Debra  Abercrom- 
Die,  a preventive  medicine  specialist.  “One  of  our 
Inost  important  jobs  was  the  burning  and  disposal 
bf  infected  waste.” 

“I  was  the  only  person  in  the  hospital  who 
^poke  Spanish,”  says  Specialist  4 Eduardo  Valen- 
zuela. “I  became  the  unofficial  interpreter  for  any- 
f)ne  who  needed  my  services.  It  was  quite  an  expe- 
rience.” 


The  Army  hospital  was  located  in  the  moun- 
jainous  region  between  two  large  villages,  the 
renter  of  the  main  disaster  area. 


“Patients  came  to  us  by  every  means,”  says 
>P4  Valenzuela.  “They  walked  in,  were  carried  in 
>r  came  by  ambulance,  bus  or  helicopter.  But  at 
light  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  rubble,  you  wouldn’t  have 
mown  that  anything  had  happened.  The  people 
^'ould  open  their  markets  along  the  streets  and  go 
bout  business  as  usual.” 

“Our  people  learned  a great  deal  profes- 
ionally,”  says  First  Lieutenant  Joseph  T.  Lewan- 
lowski,  detachment  commander.  “They  also 
earned  about  the  people  of  Guatemala,  how  they 
ive  and  think.  It  was  a rewarding  experience  for 
II  of  us.” 

While  the  Army  medical  people  were  busy 
reating  the  injured.  Fort  Bragg’s  548th  Engineer 
lattalion  worked  hand-in-hand  with  Guatemalan 
lighway  workers.  For  the  Army  engineers  it  was 
race  against  the  clock.  The  Atlantic  Highway, 
juatemala’s  vital  transportation  artery,  was  vir- 
ually  closed  to  traffic. 

The  highway  stretches  between  Puerto  Bar- 
ios,  a port  city  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Guate- 
lala  City,  the  nation’s  capital.  The  highway  had 
3 be  opened  before  the  start  of  the  rainy  season, 
'he  heavy  rains  would  have  turned  the  earth  slides 
3 mud  and  damaged  the  highway  further. 

Working  14  hours  a day,  6V2  days  a week 
or  46  days  the  Army  engineers  built  two  Bailey 
ridges  and  cleared  44  rock  slides  caused  by  the 
arthquake.  They  used  4,608  cubic  yards  of  coarse 
11  material  to  repair  cracks  in  the  road  and  re- 
loved  325,676  cubic  yards  of  landslide  materials. 

The  Bailey  bridges,  prefabricated  steel 
tructures  that  are  assembled  at  the  site,  were 
lipped  to  Guatemala  in  huge  sections  on  U.S. 
lavy  vessels. 

Just  outside  the  town  of  El  Progresso,  the 
ngineers  constructed  a 90-foot  bridge  in  24  hours, 
itpressed  by  speed  of  the  construction,  the  Gua- 
;malans  named  the  bridge  “Puente  Pronto”  or 


rmy  units  were  on  the  scene  within  hours  after  a massive 
arthquake  brought  death  and  destruction  to  the  Central 
merican  republic  of  Guatemala.  Medical  units  from  Forts 
ix,  Sill  and  Benning  combined  with  other  U.S.  aid  to  lend 
helping  hand.  (Agency  for  International  Development 
Itotos.) 


Army  engineers  race  the  clock  to  reopen  Guatemala’s 
vital  transportation  artery,  the  Atlantic  Highway.  Sol- 
diers and  Guatemalan  highway  workers  joined  forces 
to  build  bridges,  clear  rock  slides  and  repair  cracks  in 
the  road.  (Photos  by  SP5  Richard  T.  Hart.) 


Rapid  Bridge. 

Assisting  the  road  repair  project  was  the  676th 
Medical  Detachment  of  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  The  de- 
tachment provided  medical  care  for  earthquake  vic- 
tims as  well  as  soldiers  assisting  in  the  repair  effort. 

The  race  was  close,  but  on  April  22,  two  days 
after  the  heavy  rains  began,  the  job  was  completed. 
The  Atlantic  Highway  was  open  once  again. 

In  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers, Guatemala  President  Kjell  Eugenie  Laugerud 
Garcia  wrote,  “I  would  like  to  extend  on  behalf  of 


the  people  of  Guatemala  our  most  sincere  thanks.” 
A soldier  usually  knows  what  he  has  to  do  from 
day  to  day,  but  occasionally  something  different 
comes  up.  On  March  5 two  of  the  Army  medics 
supporting  engineers  doing  highway  repair,  delivered 
a 9-pound  baby  boy.  The  baby  was  delivered  by 
Specialist  6 Lawrence  Dawson  and  Specialist  5 Wil- 
liam Young,  of  the  676th  Medical  Detachment. 

“This  was  my  second  time  helping  with  a de- 
livery and  Dawson’s  19th,”  said  SP5  Young. 

Dust  in  the  110-degree  temperatures  was  a per- 


sistent  problem.  It  varied  from  flour-Iike,  to  gritty  and 
I sand-like.  The  use  of  surgical  masks  proved  only 
; partially  effective.  The  answer  was  single  filter  respi- 
rators. They  were  found  to  be  very  effective  and  were 
issued  to  the  workers.  The  medics  had  to  keep  alert 
for  cases  of  respiratory  congestion  and  eye  ailments 
caused  by  the  dust. 

Army  assistance  was  a part  of  the  relief  effort 
in  Guatemala.  AID  helped  provide  the  47th  Field 
Hospital  more  than  650  family-sized  tents,  500  pints 
of  blood  plasma,  5,000  doses  of  antibiotics,  about  one 


hundred  3,000-gallon  water  storage  tanks,  generators, 
pump  and  water  purification  equipment,  and  18  Army 
helicopters  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

“Without  question  this  has  been  the  best-coor- 
dinated effort  yet  to  bring  in  the  right  supplies  at  the 
right  time  to  a stricken  country,”  said  Georgiana 
Sheldon,  AID’s  director  for  foreign  assistance. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Forces,  Federal  agencies  and  voluntary  organizations, 
the  United  States  responded  to  the  Guatemalan  disas- 
ter with  a desperately  needed  helping  hand.  Q 
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I Left,  Haast  extracts  venom  from  a rattlesnake. 
I a snake  after  extracting  the  venom. 


An  assistant,  above,  heips  him  force-feed 


, Ounce  for  ounce,  snake 

I venom  is  more  valuable  than  gold. 
The  price  is  based  on  the  difficulty 
of  extracting  the  raw  product  from 
such  deadly  sources  as  the  king 
cobra  and  the  blue  krait. 

“Not  everyone  likes  snakes. 
In  fact,  most  people  are  terrified  of 
them,”  says  William  E.  Haast, 
1 director  of  the  Miami  Serpentarium 
I in  Florida  and  one  of  the  world’s 
foremost  authorities  on  venomous 
snakes.  “It’s  mostly  psychological. 
Snakes  normally  won’t  attack  unless 
they  feel  threatened  or  provoked.” 
Haast  should  know.  He’s 
1 provoked  many  snakes  in  the  past 
! 30  years.  And  after  128  bites  from 
lethal  snakes,  including  the  king  co- 
1 bra,  he’s  still  around  to  talk  about  it. 
Snakes  have  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Haast’s  life  since  he 
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began  collecting  them  as  a boy  scout. 
His  second  summer  at  camp  he 
became  the  unofficial  herpetologist 
(snake  expert)  and  caught  his  first 
poisonous  snake,  a rattler. 

Haast,  who  dropped  out  of 
high  school,  claims  that  all  of  his 
knowledge  has  come  from  experi- 
ence. His  early  dream  of  discovering 
new,  useful  benefits  from  snake 
venoms  is  shared  by  many  scientists 
who  are  customers  at  the  Miami 
Serpentarium. 

The  Serpentarium  began  after 
World  War  II  as  a crude  snake  farm. 
It’s  no  longer  a snake  farm,  but  a 
major  attraction  of  tropical  beauty. 

When  Haast  recognized  the 
potential  of  snake  venom  he  envi- 
sioned a center  where  poisonous 
reptiles  from  around  the  world  could 
be  gathered.  Under  one  roof,  they 
would  live  to  a ripe  old  age  so  that 
their  venoms  could  be  harvested. 
The  Serpentarium  is  one  of  the 
world’s  few  centers  that  extracts  and 
sells  venoms  from  species  gathered 
from  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

A machine  has  yet  to  be 
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Crocodiles  crawl  through  Miami  Serpen- 
tarium’s  topical  gardens. 


designed  to  extract  venom,  so  it  must 
be  done  by  hand.  The  techniques 
of  catching  snakes,  even  the  cobra, 
seem  simple  enough. 

“To  avoid  a bite  the  handler 
has  to  be  faster  than  the  snake,  have 
great  powers  of  concentration  and 
show  no  fear,”  says  Haast. 

Practice  doesn’t  always  as- 
sure you  of  a catch  however.  Snakes, 
like  people,  don’t  always  follow  their 
textbook  characteristics.  Cobras  are 
no  exception. 

Experts  disagree  on  the  cobra. 
Some  regard  it  as  docile  and  easy 
to  tame,  while  others  say  it  is 
aggressive,  treacherous  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Haast  definitely 
doesn’t  agree  that  cobras  are  docile. 
“Snakes  cannot  be  tamed,”  says 
Haast.  “They  can  become  condi- 
tioned to  people  and  handling,  but 
they’re  always  dangerous.” 

Relaxed,  a cobra  is  much  like 
any  other  snake,  but  when  angry, 
it  is  awesome.  It  rises  erect,  framed 
majestically  by  his  impressive 
hood,  and  emits  a bone-chilling 
hiss.  It  will  strike  time  after  time 
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at  its  adversary,  its  anger  increasing 
with  each  miss. 

The  capture  is  a test  of  will, 
and  a battle  of  strength  and  endur- 
ance. It’s  a violent  spectacle  that 
continues  to  lure  visitors. 

Venoms  are  structurally 
complex  substances.  They  are 
known  to  contain  an  abundance  of 
proteins,  enzymes  and  some  of  the 
acids  commonly  found  in  saliva. 

Snakes  always  swallow  their 
food  whole,  so  the  acids  and  en- 
zymes presumably  aid  in  the  diges- 
tion process.  The  acids  are  proba- 
bly responsible  for  the  sharp  burn- 
ing sensation  experienced  immedi- 
ately following  certain  bites. 

Some  researchers  give  snake 
venoms  numerical  ratings  based  on 
their  danger  to  humans.  Under  this 
system  the  common  Indian  cobra 
has  a rating  of  one.  A single  drop 
of  its  venom  is  enough  to  kill  an 
average  150-pound  adult.  Krait 
venom  is  rated  15. 

Under  the  numerical  rating 
system  the  world’s  deadliest  land 
snakes  include:  tiger  snakes,  kraits, 
corals,  cobras,  mambas,  fer-de- 
lance,  puff  adders  and  gaboon 
vipers.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
rattlers,  moccasins  and  copper- 
heads whose  bites  rarely  prove 
fatal.  Tests  show  that  survival 
chances  are  better  than  98  to  1. 

Drop  for  drop,  many  venoms 
are  more  toxic  than  the  king 
cobra’s.  But  because  of  its  great 
size  the  king  can  inject  enough 
venom  to  kill  300  to  400  men.  In 
this  case,  it’s  quantity  instead  of 
quality. 

In  addition,  venom  now  can 
be  fractioned  or  broken  down  into 
its  component  parts.  Haast  pion- 
eered fractioning,  and  his  labora- 
tory has  the  latest  equipment. 
“Different  uses  of  the  elements  of 
venom  make  fractioning  economi- 
cally rewarding,’’  says  Haast. 

“Before  I started  breaking 
it  down  I sold  raw  venom  and  the 
buyer  did  the  refining.  I do  the 
refining  and  sell  the  components 
of  the  same  venom.’’ 

Medical  use  of  venom  has 
grown  in  the  last  few  years.  Most 
common  is  the  production  of  anti- 
venin  to  treat  snake  bites. 


Venoms  from  Malaysian  pit 
vipers  are  used  in  a drug  that 
dissolves  blood  clots  and  in  the 
treatment  of  phlebitis.  Krait  venom 
is  used  to  study  nerve  transmission 
and  Russell’s  viper  venom  works 
as  a coagulant. 

Most  in  demand  is  cobra 
venom  which  is  used  for  preventing 
heart  muscle  damage  following 
coronary  attack.  It’s  also  used  to 
make  the  non-addictive  pain  killer, 
cobroxin,  a morphine  substitute  for 
terminal  cancer  patients  and  a 
treatment  for  migraine  headaches. 

At  first  glance,  the  price  of 
venoms — $50  per  gram  for  cobra 
venom,  $250  per  gram  for  krait 
venom  and  up  to  $1,000  for  sea 
snake  venom — seems  high.  But 
when  you  realize  that  each  extrac- 
tion from  a krait  produces  only  6 
milligrams  of  venom,  it’s  really  a 
bargain. 

For  example,  to  fill  a contract 
for  coral  snake  venom,  Haast  han- 
dled 69,000  coral  snakes  in  1 Vi  years 
to  produce  a little  more  than  a pint 
of  venom.  After  refining  and 
freeze-drying  he  delivered  100 
grams  of  dry  toxin. 

In  1948  Haast  began  an  ex- 
periment to  immunize  himself 
against  the  bites  of  poisonous 
snakes.  He  began  by  injecting  a 
10,000-to-l  dilution  of  cape  cobra 
venom  into  his  blood  stream.  He 
began  with  1/10-cubic  centimeter 
(cc).  Over  an  18-month  period  he 
increased  the  injections  to  one  full 
cc.  After  2 years  of  tests  he  added 
the  venom  of  the  king  cobra.  The 
booster  shots  that  he  takes  today 
contain  the  venoms  of  28  different 
species. 

Haast  has  no  faith  in  the 
widely  accepted  first  aid  for  ven- 
omous snake  bites:  tourniquets, 
incising  the  fang  marks  and  sucking 
out  the  poisoned  blood.  His  faith 
lies  in  antivenin,  the  serum  that 
neutralizes  snake-poisoned  blood  in 
the  body. 

Most  bite  victims  who  re- 
cover have  little  or  no  recall  of 
what  actually  took  place.  Haast 
makes  a record  of  his  feelings  and 
reactions  after  being  bitten. 

Among  his  many  bites,  the 
blue  krait  bite  that  he  survived  in 


1955  may  be  as  close  as  one  could 
come  to  death  and  be  able  to  tell 
the  story. 

“When  I was  bitten  by  the 
krait  the  symptoms  came  rapidly,’’ 
says  Haast.  “After  four  hours  I 
became  exhilarated  and  very 
happy,  but  unstable.  I was  driving 
home  from  a laboratory  where  I 
had  been  doing  some  work  and  I 
began  to  see  four  taillights  on  the 
car  in  front  of  me.  My  eyelids  began 
to  close,  my  feet  became  very 
sensitive  and  I couldn’t  swallow. 
The  senses  became  highly  acute, 
colors  were  brilliantly  psychedelic, 
everything  became  very  stimulated . 

“By  the  next  morning  I had 
lost  60  percent  of  my  breathing  and 
I had  to  be  put  into  a respirator. 
My  body  felt  as  if  it  had  no  skin. 
My  hair  and  teeth  were  even  painful 
to  the  touch,  the  enamel  on  my 
teeth  offered  absolutely  no  protec- 
tion. After  2 days  I began  to  have 
tranquil  hallucinations,  the  hospital 
room  seemed  as  though  it  were  a 
palace. 

When  Haast  records  the  re- 
sults of  a snake  bite,  which  he 
always  has,  he  searches  for  bene- 
ficial effects.  The  hallucinations 
made  a great  impression.  “The 
fraction  of  the  venom  that  caused 
the  hallucinations  may  not  be 
toxic,’’  says  Haast.  “If  it  isn’t,  and 
it  can  be  isolated,  it  may  prove 
to  be  a means  to  treat  withdrawal 
symptoms  of  drug  addicts.’’ 

Scientists  who  know  Haast 
admire  his  dedication  and  respect 
his  work.  One  of  his  proudest 
possessions  is  his  honorary  mem- 
bership in  a university  fraternity 
reserved  for  outstanding  scholars 
and  distinguished  professionals  in 
biology. 

When  the  Miami  Serpen- 
tarium  opened  in  1948  it  was  a 
tourist  attraction,  and  there  was 
little  demand  for  venom. 

Haast’s  dream  was  to  be  able 
to  provide  high  quality  venom  pro- 
duced under  controlled  laboratory 
conditions.  This  he’s  accom- 
plished. He  continues  to  devote  his 
life  to  encourage  the  world  of 
science  to  scratch  deeper  into  the 
mysteries  of  venoms. 

□ 
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SOLDIERS 


The  answers  to  the  clues  below  are  all  words  which  begin  with  “TOR”.  How  many 
can  you  guess  without  looking  in  the  dictionary? 

1.  A land  turtle  7.  A raging  flood 

2.  Ripped  8.  An  explosive  cartridge  often  fired  from  a sub 

3.  Passionate  9.  A violent,  destructive,  whirling  wind 

4.  The  act  of  twisting  or  turning  10.  To  burn 

5.  A bullfighter  11.  A cake  or  pastry 

6.  A high,  craggy  hill  12.  The  human  trunk 


2aPo(^RAM 

From  the  Zap,  U.S.  Army  Combat  Developmenta  Experimentation 
Command,  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 


How  many  words  can  you  find  pertaining  to  sports  by  using  the  clues  below?  The 
words  read  forward,  backward,  up,  down  and  diagonally,  and  are  always  in  a straight 
line,  never  skipping  letters.  The  names  may  be  used  more  than  once,  but  not  all 
letters  will  be  used. 

1.  From  Mets  to  CBS  to  Mets  2.  Broadway  3.  AFC  signing  QB  4.  Seattle’s  main 
man  5.  Kojak’s  baby  6.  Sear’s  golf  model  7.  Suspended  2 years  from  boxing  8.  Going 
back  to  dentistry  9.  Arrested  for  pitching  10.  Starred  in  "The  Towering  Inferno" 
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Patch  Work 

Eight  Army  National  Guard  divisions  are  part  of 
the  Army’s  24-division  force.  Can  you  identify  each 
ARNG  division,  locate  where  it’s  based  and  give 
its  nickname? 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


TWICE  A YEAR  an  elite  group  of 
master  sergeants,  first  sergeants 
and  sergeants  major  from  all  over 
the  world  converge  on  Biggs 
Field,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  to  attend  the 
Sergeants  Major  Academy. 

Their  first  impression  of 
what’s  in  store  for  them  may  be  a 
sign  posted  just  inside  the  acade- 
my entrance: 

WARNING!! 

To  utter,  think  or  practice  any  of 
the  following  within  the  hal- 
lowed walls  of  this  Academy  is 
tantamount  to  absolute  disaster: 
“It  can’t  be  done  because  . . . 

— We’ve  never  done  it  that  way 
before 

— We  tried  it  that  way  once  be- 
fore 

— We’ve  always  done  it  this  way 
— That’s  not  our  (or  my)  respon- 
sibility.” 

The  new  senior  noncom- 
missioned officer-students  quickly 
discover  that  this  school  bears 
absolutely  no  resemblance  to  the 
old  spit-and-polish  NCO  acade- 
mies they  may  have  attended  as 
buck  sergeants.  Instead,  they 
find  a sophisticated,  22-week 
course  of  instruction  aimed  at 
preparing  them  “.  . . for  posi- 
tions of  greater  responsibility 
throughout  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment.” ■ 

The  present  630-hour  I 
academic  curriculum  evolved  ■ 
from  the  original  curriculum  I 
set  up  in  January  1973  for  I 
the  first  class  of  students.  It  ■ 
consists  of  four  major  cate-  1 
gories  plus  a college  elec- 
tives program:  ^ 

Leadership  and  hu- 
man  relations  focus  atten- 
tion  on  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects  of  man’s  behavior,  in-  ^ 
dividually  and  in  groups.  Stu- 
dents examine  contemporary 
problems  (including  drug/alcohol 
abuse  and  human  relations)  facing 
the  senior  NCO  in  dealing  with 
people.  Students  also  develop 
skills  and  gain  knowledge  in 
speaking,  writing  and  leadership. 

World  Studies  provide  stu- 
dents with  a general  knowledge  of 
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the  history  and  contemporary  pol- 
icies of  foreign  governments  that 
affect  the  current  world  scene  and 
in  turn  impact  on  the  military.  They 
gain  insights  in  international  rela- 
tionships and  present-day  prob- 
lems in  world  affairs,  as  well  as  the 
organization  and  processes  used 
to  arrive  at  U.S.  domestic  and 
foreign  policy,  all  of  which  con- 
tribute to  the  capability  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  satisfaction  of  their 


troops,  U.S.  involvement  overseas.  ; 

Military  studies  begin  with  ‘ 
an  examination  of  an  Army  divi-i  ; 
sion’s  organization.  Lessons  deal|ij 
with  the  organization  and  func-  ^ 
tions  of  personal,  general  andlj 
special  staffs;  and  the  tactical  and  i 
administrative  operations  of  the^. 
division  and  subordinate  ele-  ] 
ments.  Presentations  also  cover  j 
U.S.  defense  policy,  and  the  i 
makeup,  roles  and  missions  of  the  ( 


loyd  Harrington 


nentoverseas.  epartment  of  Defense. 

e$  begin  Resource  management 

an  Army  rovides  instruction  on  military 
Lessons  deal  jpervisory  techniques  as  they 
on  and  func-  pply  to  people,  training,  main- 
general  and  mance,  logistics  and  budgetary 
le  tactical  and  jquirements.  Subjects  covered 
jtions  of  tli£  iclude  principles  and  functions 
ordinate  ele  f management,  management  in- 
is also  cot/e  jrmation  systems,  enlisted  career 
joy,  and  tli^  evelopment,  military  law,  unit 
fissions  of  tfiMnd  individual  training  require- 


ments and  supply  activities. 

This  curriculum  is  still 
evolving.  For  example,  in  keeping 
with  present  trends  to  give  the 
senior  NCO  more  duties  and  more 
responsibility,  the  faculty  is  rea- 
ligning its  course  of  instruction  to 
reflect  this  and  other  job-relevant 
realities.  The  net  result  will  be  a 
new  task-based,  perform- 
ance-oriented curriculum. 

Colonel  Gary  Bacon,  direc- 


tor of  instruction,  explains  the 
work  being  done  on  this  nev 
course.  “At  the  time  the  pilo 
course  was  begun,  the  U.S.  Arm; 
Military  Personnel  Center  (MIL 
PERCEN)  and  the  academ; 
worked  up  surveys  that  would  an 
alyze  what  every  E9  in  the  Arm; 
does.  Data  from  these  surveys  wa: 
combined  and  checked  for  accu 
racy  by  faculty  members  who  wen 
out  and  talked  personally  with  in 
dividual  sergeants  major  an( 
command  sergeants  major. 

“It  took  about  2 years  t< 
compile  all  of  the  informatioi 
needed.  The  faculty  is  now  break 
ing  down  the  details  of  the  job; 
these  E9s  perform  and  developin( 
a new  course  that  is  completel 
up-to-date.  We  hope  to  have  thi; 
new  curriculum  fully  implementec 
by  Class  Number  9.” 

The  pilot  class  numbere( 
105  students.  Since  then,  clas 
size  has  doubled.  Selected  NCO 
come  from  the  Active  Army,  Arm 
National  Guard,  Army  Reserve 
Marine  Corps  and  Navy.  Class  i 
even  had  an  NCO  from  the  Aus 
tralian  Army. 

Attending  the  course  in 
volves  a permanent  change  of  sta 
tion.  Ouarters  on  Biggs  Field  ar( 
set  aside  for  married  students  wh( 
are  encouraged  to  bring  their  fa 
milies.  Senior  enlisted  bachelo 
quarters  are  also  located  on  Bigg; 
Field,  just  a short  walk  from  th( 
academy.  Quarters  are  ready  an( 
waiting  so  students  are  usuall 
well  established  by  the  time  orien 
tation  week  begins. 

Along  with  briefings  durinc 
orientation  week,  the  students  un 
dergo  a battery  of  diagnostic  tests 

“These  tests  are  given  s( 
the  student  knows  where  h( 
stands  in  relation  to  the  norma 
population.  We  also  use  the  tes 
results  to  tell  us  at  what  level  w( 
should  be  writing  our  educations 
materials,”  says  Major  Wallaci 
Stauffer,  director.  Department  o 
Leadership  and  Resource  Man 
agement. 

The  English  diagnostic  tes 
identifies  any  weaknesses  ii 
spelling,  grammar  and  punctua 
tion.  Students  requiring  a college 
level  English  course  are  en 
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(continued) 

couraged  to  take  one  among  the 
electives  offered. 

If  the  student  has  already 
taken  college  English,  but  still 
doesn’t  do  well  on  the  test,  he  is 
asked  to  take  a self-paced  English 
refresher  course  at  the  academy’s 
individual  learning  center. 

“We  also  give  a course 
diagnostic  test,”  says  MAJ 
Stauffer.  “This  consists  of  200 
questions  which  sample  the  stu- 
dent’s prior  knowledge  of  our  cur- 
riculum. Then  we  give  an  end-of- 
course  test  to  see  the  difference.’’ 

According  to  COL  Bacon, 
many  of  the  students  are  “uptight” 
during  the  first  3 or  4 weeks  of  the 
course.  “For  many,  it’s  the  first 
time  in  years  they’ve  been  in  a 
formal  school.  And  although  it 
isn’t  exactly  true,  they  feel  they’re 
competing  with  each  other. 

“Class  7,  now  in  session,  is 
just  beginning  to  realize  there  are 
no  pitfalls,  no  traps,  that  every- 
thing’s above  board.  Really,  we’re 
serving  a pretty  good  menu;  it’s 
just  up  to  them  to  digest  it.” 

Students  digest  that  menu 
by  the  small  group  learning 
process.  Each  class  is  broken 
down  into  16  groups  with  13  or  14 
students  in  each  group. 

Although  the  groups  are 
guided  by  a faculty  group 
member — a facilitator — actual  re- 
sponsibility for  instructing  the 
group  is  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  each  student. 

“We  let  the  student  know 
some  4 to  6 weeks  in  advance 
what  lessons  he  or  she  will  be 
responsible  for.  They’re  given 
plenty  of  advance  material,  all  the 
information  they’ll  need  to  give  the 
lesson.  The  faculty  group  member 
is  there  just  to  make  sure  the 
learning  objectives  are  achieved,” 
says  COL  Bacon. 

How  well  does  this  kind  of 
learning  process  work? 

Sergeant  Major  Paul  Muuss 
graduated  from  the  academy  last 
January.  He  declares  that  once  his 
classmates  got  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  understood  they  weren’t 
competing  with  each  other. 


grasped  the  mechanics  of  small 
group  communications  and  de- 
cided it  was  really  a group  effort, 
”.  . . it  worked  fantastically! 

“We  had  a student  who 
knew  field  artillery  and  we 
depended  on  him  for  that.  We  had 
another  who  was  Air  Cav  and  we 
depended  on  him  for  that.  We  had 
the  drill  sergeant,  the  commo 
sergeant,  the  medic — experts  in 
many  MOS  who  helped  each  other 
learn. 

“Of  course,  there  were  peo- 
ple who  had  trouble,  who  couldn’t 
write,  who  couldn’t  grasp  the  way 
a division  works.  There  were  three 
or  four  people  helping  those  guys 
so  they’d  make  it  through.  It  was 
super — really  great!” 

Master  Sergeant  John  Mc- 
Carter was  a first  sergeant  with  the 
1st  Cav  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  before 
being  selected  for  the  class  now 
in  session.  “After  being  out  of 
school  for  20  years  or  so,  it’s  hard 
to  be  a student  again,”  he  says. 


Students  work  out  in  a fully  equipped  gym. 
Right,  small-group  study  is  encouraged. 


“But  this  small  group  process 
helps.  It  forces  everyone  to  partic- 
ipate. The  exchange  of  ideas  is 
one  of  the  biggest  things  going  for 
it. 

“We’ve  completed  our  lead- 
'ership  and  human  relations  block 
of  instruction.  I thought  it  was 
outstanding.  This  is  one  area 
where  the  average  E8  like  myself 
deals  in  people  problems  almost 
daily.  And  when  you’re  working 
closely  with  16  different  people 
you  pick  up  16  different  solu- 
tions to  help  solve  these  peo- 
ple problems.’’ 

The  academy’s  guest 
I speaker  program  is  another 
portion  of  the  course  students 
I are  enthused  about.  Lectures 
by  experts  are  usually  sched- 
uled to  coincide  with  the 
topics  studied.  After  the  formal 
j program  the  speakers  usually 
meet  with  selected  class 
members  in  a no-holds-barred 
question-and-answer  session. 

High  point  of  his  stay  at 
the  academy,  says  SGM 
Muuss,  was  a visit  by  General 
of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley. 

“You  can’t  begin  to  believe 
what  he  is — he’s  just  unreal.  He 
talked  about  leadership — he  com- 
manded 1.3  million  troops,  you 
know.  Then  after  his  talk  we  asked 
him  about  Generals  MacArthur 
and  Patton.  It  was  really  great  lis- 
tening to  him.’’ 

Both  past  and  present  stu- 
dents give  the  academy  electives 
program  high  marks. 

Students  without  a college 
degree  are  required  to  enroll  in 
two  college-level  courses.  Those 
with  a degree  are  required  to 
enroll  in  one  graduate-level 
course. 

The  courses  are  aimed  pri- 
marily at  an  Associate  of  Applied 
Science  degree  in  Industrial  Man- 
agement or  an  Associate  of  Arts 
degree  in  Education.  The  electives 
program  is  conducted  afternoons 
twice  weekly  at  the  academy  by 
the  El  Paso  Community  College. 

For  Master  Sergeant  James 
McVey,  this  program  means  a 
chance  to  obtain  an  associate  de- 
gree that  has  eluded  him  for  a 
good  many  years. 


“I’ve  got  a 2-year  college 
equivalency  but  no  associate  de- 
gree. When  I found  I was  coming 
here  I geared  my  planning  so  I 
could  end  up  with  one,  possibly 
two,  degrees  when  I leave,’’  he 
says. 

While  the  NCO-students  are 
working  hard  to  get  their  diplomas 
their  wives  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  varied  projects  sponsored 
by  the  academy. 

The  Sergeants  Major  Acad- 


emy Ladies  Auxiliary  is  an  all-vol- 
unteer organization. 

Janice  Anders,  wife  of  fac- 
ulty member  SGM  Marshal 
Anders,  is  vice  president  of  the 
auxiliary.  “Our  programs  are  here 
for  those  who  want  them,’’  she 
says.  “The  wives  are  here  for  just 
6 months.  A lot  of  them  have  been 
working  and  look  at  this  time  as 
a sort  of  vacation.  Others  pre- 
viously did  work  in  scouting.  Army 
Community  Services  and  similar 
activities.  These  programs  are 
available  to  them,  also. 

“Activities  include  formal 
coffees  or  teas,  craft  classes,  ex- 
ercise groups,  tours,  bridge  les- 
sons and  community  projects — 
anything  the  ladies  may  be  inter- 
ested in.’’ 

An  example  of  the  auxilia- 
ry’s work  is  its  involvement  with  a 
home  for  the  elderly  in  El  Paso. 
Twice  a week  some  of  the  wives 
who  have  a flair  for  hair  styling 
visit  the  home  to  give  haircuts  and 
permanents.  Each  month  another 
group  of  wives  hosts  a birthday 
party  at  the  home. 

Still  another  facet  of  the 


academy  is  the  Department  of 
Army-wide  Training.  This  depart- 
ment writes  the  MOS  test 
and  study  guides  for  command 
sergeants  major  and  administers 
the  nonresident  instruction  pro- 
gram. 

Because  the  number  of  res- 
idents is  limited,  a 2-year  corre- 
spondence course  has  been  de- 
veloped. The  course  covers  basi- 
cally the  same  subjects  as  the  res- 
ident course  and  is  capped  with 
2-week  residence  phase  at  the 
academy. 

Like  the  resident 
course,  nonresident  classes 
are  limited  to  approximately 
200  students  from  the  Active 
Army,  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve.  Classes 
begin  in  July  of  each  year. 

Senior  NCOs  who  apply 
for  the  course  and  are  selected 
to  attend  can  still  be  selected 
for  the  resident  course.  Details 
are  spelled  out  in  AR  351-25. 

Both  graduates  and  stu- 
dents agree  that  the  Sergeants 
Major  Academy  is  the  greatest 
thing  ever  to  happen  to  the  non- 
commissioned officer  corps.  As 
MSG  McCarter  says,  “To  turn 
down  an  opportunity  to  attend  this 
school  would  be  one  of  the  big- 
gest mistakes  a man  could  make.’’ 
And  for  those  soldiers  who 
wanted  to  be  selected  to  attend 
the  academy,  SGM  Muuss  has  this 
advice: 

“Don’t  take  your  MOS  test 
lightly.  Work  at  it  and  get  those 
scores  up  there.  That  in  itself 
won’t  get  you  here  but  it’s  sure 
going  to  help.  Get  as  much  off- 
duty  education  as  you  can.  Work 
hard  at  your  job  to  get  good  EERs 
and  make  sure  that  you’re  recom- 
mended for  the  academy  on  your 
EER  Report.  It  also  helps  to  have 
first  sergeant  experience.’’ 

The  motto  “Ultima,”  mean- 
ing ultimate,  appears  on  the  acad- 
emy’s shield.  It  signifies  the  acad- 
emy is  the  ultimate  in  noncom- 
missioned officer  education — 
dedicated  to  preparing  senior 
NCOS  for  the  ultimate  in  enlisted 
assignments  throughout  the  Army. 
And  it’s  doing  just  that.  □ 


Twice  yearly  senior  noncommissioned  officers  from  all 
over  the  world  converge  on  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  to  attend  the 
academy. 


DRILL  SERGEANTS  AT  WEST  POINT 


Sergeant  Debbie  Townsend , Fort  Jackson , S .C  . , shows 
U.S.  Military  Academy  cadets  how  drill  sergeants  get  the  job 
done.  SGT  Townsend  is  one  of  eight  drill  sergeants  selected 
to  teach  drill  techniques  to  West  Point  senior  class  members. 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Specialist  5 Douglas  Car- 
ron,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. — 

Army  Engineer  Soldier  of  the 
Year. . . .Sergeant  First  Class 
Gerald  B . Brown — Fort  Bliss, 
Tex  . , Drill  Sergeant  of  the 
Year. . . .Specialist  4 Katheryn 
M.  Brushwood,  Fort  Rucker, 

Ala. — Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  Air  Con- 
troller of  the  Year . . . .Specialist 
4 David  R.  Pelizzon,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. — 82d  Airborne 
Trooper  of  the  Year. . . .Ser- 
geant Christine  Lambert,  72d 
Signal  Battalion,  Mannheim, 
Germany,  outshot  328  other 
competitors  to  win  top  honors  in 
the  14th  Annual  Rifle  Competi- 
tion at  Rendsburg,  Germany. 

• Three  Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
instructors  are  recipients  of  the 
1976  American  Defense  Pre- 
paredness Association's  Colonel 
Leo  A.  Codd  Memorial  Award: 
Captain  Ronald  W.  Nelson,  Wid- 
ener  College,  First  Place  honors; 
CPT  Harold  VN  Lance,  Texas 
A&I  University , Second;  and 
CPT  Linus  E.  Downes,  West- 
minster College , Third . . . .Out- 
standing ROTC  graduate  honors 
for  1975  went  to  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Steven  J . Eberhard , Texas 
A&M  University. 

• D.R.  McClung,  Chief  of 
Software  and  Digital  Support  Di- 
vision, Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Systems  Command,  Huntsville, 
Ala . , is  one  of  ten  recipients  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army's 
Award  for  Outstanding  Achieve- 
ment in  Materiel  Acquisition . 

• Roger  J . Borges  Jr . , U.S. 
Army  Support  Command,  Hawaii, 
ended  a 48-year  Federal  service 
career  without  using  a single 
hour  of  sick  leave. 
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SOLDIERS 


SPLIT  SHIFT 

Specialist  4 Dale  White  and  his  wife , Specialist  4 Stephany 
White,  operate  a mobile  telephone  communications  system  near 
Udine,  Italy.  The  Whites  are  assigned  to  the  167th  Signal 
Company,  Southern  European  Task  Force  (SETAF).  The 
Whites  worked  12-hour  shifts,  providing  communications  dur- 
ing SETAF  earthquake  relief  operations  after  a series  of 
quakes  jolted  northern  Italy  in  May . 


PT  IN  JAPAN 

Specialist  4 Davis  Sharp , 
U.S.  Army  Communications 
Command , Japan , takes  physi- 
cal training  with  members  of 
Company  302 , Japanese  Ground 
Self  Defense  Force,  six  days  a 
week.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
"taiso"  exercise  by  a member  of 
Company  302.  "Taiso"  consists 
of  stretches,  reaching  and 
breathing  with  precision  timing. 


ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY 

Colonel  (USAR)  John  S.  Bishop  Jr. , left,  and  his  sons. 
Specialist  4 Robert  S.  Bishop  and  Captain  John  S,  Bishop  III, 
make  their  first  parachute  jump  together  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C  . 
A physical  therapist  in  civilian  life,  COL  Bishop  is  comman- 
dant of  the  USAR  School,  Wilmington,  Del.  SP4  Bishop  is  as- 
signed to  the  27th  Engineer  Battalion.  CPT  Bishop  is  Readi- 
ness Officer  for  the  82d  Airborne  Division . 


IT’S  OFFICIAL 

Master  Sergeant  Harry 
Kehagias,  U.S.  Army  Garrison, 
Fort  Drum , N .Y . , has  been  an 
American  soldier  for  19  years . 
But  he  has  been  an  American 
citizen  for  only  2 months . 

Born  of  an  American  mother 
in  Sparta,  Greece,  in  1939,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  in  1947.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Army  in  1958  and  applied 
for  American  citizenship . 

Frequent  military  transfers , 
problems  in  obtaining  birth 
records  and  the  loss  of  appli- 
cation papers  delayed  his  be- 
coming a citizen  for  16  years. 


ANYONE  FOR  A BROMO? 

Specialist  4 Lonnie  Garza, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. , ate 
15  Jalapeno  peppers  in  a minute 
while  participating  in  a gastro- 
nomies contest  sponsored  by 
Fort  Sam  Houston's  Road  Runner 
Recreation  Center. 

Other  winners  in  the  contest 
were:  Brian  Fawcett,  16  boiled 
eggs  in  3 minutes;  Specialist  5 
Sam  Arroyo,  three  cream  pies 
in  5 minutes;  Brent  Willis,  one 
gallon  of  ice  cream  in  5 minutes; 
Juan  Solis,  16  pretzels  in  1 
minute;  and  Specialist  4 Michael 
Ciaccio,  1 1/2  pounds  of  gherkin 
pickles  in  4 minutes,  22  seconds. 


TOTAL  LEARNING 

Army  Reserve  First  Ser- 
geant George  Reed  believes  in 
learning  everything  possible 
about  our  sister  services.  He 
has  3,500  hours  of  correspon- 
dence course  credits  from  the 
Navy , Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force,  as  well  as  the  Army. 

ISG  Reed , an  Omaha , Nebr . , 
water  plant  operator  in  civilian 
life,  keeps  about  ten  courses 
going  at  one  time . 
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IT  WAS  1:30  in  the  afternoon. 

The  three  Earp  brothers — Wyatt,  Virgil  and 
Morgan — and  their  friend,  Doc  Holliday,  stood 
outside  Hafford’s  Saloon.  They  watched  and 
waited. 

Word  spread  like  wildfire  around  town.  The 
Earps  and  the  Clantons  were  finally  going  to  settle 
their  feud. 

The  Earps  started  walking  toward  the  OK 
Corral.  The  sheriff,  John  Behan,  went  to  hide. 

Meanwhile  on  Fremont  Street,  the  Clanton 
Gang  was  preparing  to  leave  town.  A member  of 
the  group,  Frank  McLowery,  was  already  mounted 
on  his  horse. 

Suddenly,  the  Earps  stepped  out  onto  Fre- 
mont from  the  rear  entrance  of  the  OK  Corral. 

“Hands  up!”  the  Earps  shouted.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  commenced  firing. 

Frank  McLowery,  mortally  wounded,  fell 
off  his  horse.  With  a last  burst  of  life,  he  fired 
a shot,  wounding  Virgil  Earp  in  the  arm. 

Frank’s  brother,  Tom,  had  managed  to  get 
his  hands  in  the  air.  But  it  didn’t  do  him  any 
good.  A load  of  buckshot  cut  him  down.  Billy 
Clanton  lay  nearby. 

After  the  shooting  was  over — some  said  it 
lasted  only  15  seconds,  others  judged  as  long  as 
30 — three  men  were  dead.  Virgil  and  Morgan  Earp 
were  badly  wounded.  Doc  Holliday  was  grazed 
by  a bullet. 

Ike  Clanton  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Clanton  Gang  left  alive. 

Scenes  like  this  gave  Tombstone,  Ariz., 
a reputation  back  in  the  1880s.  At  one  point 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur  threatened  to 
order  martial  law  there. 

Tombstone  has  since  quieted  down.  Today 

the  town  is  a tourist  attraction. 

For  50  cents  you  can  see  where  the  Earps 
and  the  Clantons  had  their  gunfight.  The 
opposing  factions  are  now  ceramic 
figures  posed  for  the  shootout. 

You  can  still  get  a drink  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  where  they  have 
sarsaparilla  and  other  thirst- 
quenchers.  In  the  afternoons 


there  are  staged  shootouts  in  the  street.  Souvenir 
shops  clutter  the  sidewalks. 

Out  on  the  edge  of  town  is  Boot  Hill 
Cemetery,  the  burial  ground  for  the  old  town.  On 
the  rocky  hillside  are  such  markers  as  “Here  lies 
Lester  Moore,  four  slugs  from  a 44,  no  less,  no 
more.”  But  the  name  that  dominates  the  graveyard 
is  “Unknown.” 

Many  believe  that  Tombstone  got  its  name 
from  the  presence  of  Boot  Hill.  Actually,  the  man 
responsible  for  the  dismal  name  was  a prospec- 
tor— Ed  Schieffelin. 

Ed  had  prospecting  in  his  blood.  No  matter 
how  large  a fortune  he  might  make,  the  settled 
life  was  boring  for  him. 

In  1875  Ed  was  using  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz., 
as  a base  of  supply  and  protection.  He  traveled 
with  a detail  of  troops  who  regularly  went  out 
looking  for  Indians.  While  they  were  searching, 
Ed  would  meander  around  the  desert  looking  for 
veins  of  silver. 

When  Ed  would  take  off  on  his  own  the 
troops  thought  he  was  crazy.  There  are  hostiles 
out  there,  they’d  say. 

“All  you’re  going  to  find  is  your  tomb- 
stone,” the  soldiers  warned. 

But  Ed  was  persistent.  He  kept  on  searching. 

Finally,  he  found  his  area  and  staked  his 
claim.  As  miners  do,  Ed  stacked  a pile  of  rocks 
and,  as  a last  laugh  named  it  “Tombstone.” 

Ed  had  a sample  of  his  claim  assayed.  It 
was  rich  with  silver. 

Rumors  travel  fast — even  in  the  desert. 

“Silver  in  the  San  Pedros!”  was  the  gathering 
cry.  And  they  came  in  droves. 

There  were  other  strikes  and  many  fortunes 
made.  Claim  names  like  Toughnut,  Lucky  Cuss, 
Grand  Central,  Side  Wheel,  Mountain  Maid  and 
Gilded  Age  were  a few  of  them. 

At  first  the  area  was  a mass  of  tents.  Quickly 
they  were  replaced  by  shacks.  Prospectors  were 
followed  by  miners,  merchants,  gamblers,  law- 
yers— and  women.  They  called  the  settlement 
“Tombstone,”  after  Ed  Schieffelin’s  claim. 

As  more  people  struck  it  rich,  permanent 
buildings  started  going  up,  one  of  the  first  being 


the  Crystal  Palace  Saloon.  It  was  a stately  structure 
for  a town  such  as  Tombstone.  Mirrors,  fine  crystal 
and  a room-length  mahogany  bar  were  packed  in  to 
give  it  class. 

Bellying  up  to  the  Crystal  Palace  bar  were 
men  who  became  legends — Wyatt  Earp,  Bat  Master- 
son,  Luke  Short,  Doc  Holliday,  Johnny  Ringo  and 
Buckskin  Frank  Leslie.  Their  specialty  was  cards 
and  the  tables  were  open  all  day  and  all  night. 

Shootin’  was  their  other  specialty.  Anything 
the  dealer  could  get  away  with  was  a rule  of  the  game. 
Should  a tenderfoot  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
accuse  him  of  dealing  with  a marked  deck,  well,  the 
dealer  was  just  as  likely  to  pull  out  a pistol  and  fire. 

These  professional  gamblers  didn’t  try  to 
wound  their  victims;  they  intended  to  kill.  A wounded 
man  might  shoot  back  or  testify  at  a trial. 

There  were  other  evils  in  Tombstone.  With  the 
regular  stagecoach  shipments  of  silver  bullion  going 
to  Tucson,  robberies  were  frequent. 

Cattle  rustling  was  also  common.  Cowboys 
could  easily  make  a comfortable  living  by  stealing 
cattle  and  horses  in  nearby  Mexico  and  bringing  them 
across  the  border  to  sell  in  Tombstone.  When  that 
practice  became  too  risky,  they  reversed  it  and  took 
livestock  from  the  U.S.  territory  for  sale  in  Mexico. 

Although  some  people  said  Tombstone  “had  a 

Below,  some  of  the  boys  who  hung  out  at  Johnny  Ringo’s 
Saloon. 


man  for  breakfast  every  morning,"  there  was  also  a 
proper  side.  Churches  were  organized  at  the  town's 
beginning  and  everyone  was  welcome,  including  the  i 
ladies  of  the  evening.  I 

Families  lived  in  Tombstone  and  eventually  ^ 
there  was  a school  system  for  the  children.  Adults  ^ 
could  take  night  courses  in  penmanship  and  language.  ■ 

For  entertainment,  the  most  respectable  place 
to  take  your  family  w'as  Schieffelin  Hall.  At  one  time 
it  was  the  largest  legitimate  theater  between  El  Paso  ' 
and  San  Francisco.  Featured  there  were  plays,  operas, 
musicals  and  lectures. 

But  probably  the  most  popular  amusement  spot 
in  town  was  the  Bird  Cage  Theater.  The  main  attrac- 
tion was  the  dancing  girls.  Miners,  cowboys  and 
townspeople  crowded  in  to  see  these  lovely  ladies  kick. 

Pearly  Ardine  received  great  acclaim  for  her 
specialty  jig  dancing.  While  dancing  she  could  pick 
up  money  thrown  to  her  and  put  it  in  her  stocking 
without  losing  a step. 

In  many  ways  the  people  of  Tombstone  lived 
by  the  code  of  the  West.  They  often  set  their  own 
rules  of  justice  when  it  seemed  handy. 

In  one  instance  the  jury  found  a man  guilty  of 
counterfeiting.  Instead  of  sending  him  off  to  jail,  the 
judge  decided  to  give  him  a sentence  that  would  teach 
him  a lesson. 

The  “convict”  was  told  to  leave  town — but 
there  was  a hitch.  With  the  citizens  lined  up  on  either 
side,  the  defendant  passed  among  them.  They  guided  , 


The  Modoc  stagecoach,  above,  traveled  between  Tombstone 
and  nearby  Bisbee,  another  mining  town.  Below  right,  a 
crowded  marker  in  Boot  Hill  Cemetery. 


him  out  of  the  city  with  kicks  and  slaps.  The  man 
was  never  seen  around  Tombstone  after  that.  And 
never  again  did  the  town  have  trouble  with  bad  money 
being  passed. 

It  took  a man  like  John  Slaughter  to  tame 
Tombstone.  Slaughter,  a local  rancher,  didn't  ask  for 
the  job  of  sheriff — they  came  looking  for  him  in  1886. 

John  Slaughter  was  a tough,  honest  man.  But 
it  didn't  bother  him  to  strap  on  a gun — and  use  it, 
The  former  Texas  Ranger  drove  more  than  one  trou- 
ble-maker out  of  town  with  the  help  of  a six-shooter. 

He  was  a tough  sheriff,  but  he  faced  down 
many  lynch  mobs  protecting  his  prisoners.  By  the  time 
he  retired  in  1890,  there  was  little  attraction  in  Tomb- 
stone for  robbers  and  corrupt  businessmen. 

But  as  quickly  as  Tombstone  grew,  it  faded. 
The  town  suffered  from  the  falling  prices  of  silver. 
Wages  for  men  working  in  the  mines  fell  from  $4  to 
$3  a day.  They  objected  and  went  on  labor  strikes. 

Eventually,  out-of-work  miners  ran  out  of 
money  and  drifted  away — many  to  other  diggings 
where  the  pay  was  just  a little  higher. 

The  town  would  have  passed  away  completely 
if  it  weren't  that  the  county  seat  was  there.  In  1929 
that  moved  to  Bisbee,  a fresh,  new  mining  town. 

Tombstone  continued  to  live  on  in  memories. 
The  legends  of  the  old  mining  town  grew  more  colorful 
with  each  retelling.  There  was  hardly  anyone  around 
anymore  to  set  the  facts  straight. 

A few  miners  and  cowboys  are  still  around 
today,  but  they  laugh  at  the  change  in  the  town.  The— 
people  who  live  in  Tombstone  today  are  there  mostly 
to  capitalize  on  the  tourist  trade. 

Tombstone  lived,  because  it  was  too  tough  to 
die.  □ 
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LAST  OF  T^S 

COWBOYS 


Janet  Hake 


SID  WILSON  is  a genuine  cow- 
boy— always  has  been,  always  will 
be.  He  doesn’t  put  on  airs  like 
some  of  those  “eastern  trans- 
plants” who  run  the  shops  in 
Tombstone. 

Sure,  Sid  wears  a plaid  flan- 
nel shirt  and  blue  jeans.  But  his 
boots  aren’t  shiny — the  toes  aren’t 
even  pointed.  His  ten-gallon  hat  is 
soiled  from  regular  use.  And  he’s 
been  around  for  awhile. 

He  chain-smokes  and  rolls 
his  own  cigarettes.  His  hands  are 
still  steady  as  they  carefully,  but 
quickly,  fold  the  paper  and  sprinkle 
tobacco  in  the  crease.  His  finger- 
nails are  thick  from  years  of  hard 
work. 

You  might  think  Sid’s  a na- 
tive because  he’s  called  Tombstone 
home  for  78  years  now.  But  actu- 
ally, he  migrated  there  like  most 
other  Tombstoners. 

Sid  traveled  to  Tombstone 
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by  stagecoach  in  1898.  He  was 
under  contract  to  break  horses. 

Life  in  Montana,  where  Sid 
was  from,  just  wasn’t  exciting 
enough  for  such  a restless  man.  At 
the  age  of  13,  Sid  started  wander- 
ing. “A  full  3 months  was  all  the 
schoolin’  I ever  had,”  he  says  of 
his  education. 

Sid  wanted  to  travel,  but 
Tombstone  wasn’t  the  end  of  the 
trail  for  him.  Between  1900  and 
1911,  Sid  spent  seven  seasons  with 
the  Buffalo  Bill  (Cody)  Wild  West 
Show.  The  troupe  performed  all 
over  the  world,  featuring  sharp- 
shooter Annie  Oakley  and  Chief 
Sitting  Bull. 

Sid  says  the  grandest  per- 
formance was  before  a reunion  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
During  that  tour  the  troupe  did 
three  shows  in  London  and  then 
dined  with  Queen  Victoria  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

Sid  was  mainly  a bronc  rider 
for  the  show^,  but  he  also  did  other 
acts.  “When  they  weren’t  per- 
forming in  the  show,  most  of  the 
cowboys  were  either  drunk  or  in 
jail,”  he  says.  “You  had  to  be 
flexible  to  fill  in  the  empty  spaces 
for  anyone  who  didn’t  show  up. 
Cody  didn’t  ask  for  volunteers. 
When  he  said  ‘get  on  and  ride,’  you 
did  it.  Cody  was  a hell  of  a good 
old  man.  He  was  a showman,  first, 
last  and  always.” 

Sid  eventually  went  back  to 
Tombstone  to  break  horses  after 
the  Wild  West  Show  closed.  He 
still  had  the  ranch  he  bought  in 
1907  just  outside  of  town.  “I  built 
everything  here  one  room  at  a 
time — most  of  it  alone,”  he  says 
proudly. 

Although  there  are  plumbing 
and  electricity,  an  old  pot-bellied 
stove  still  sits  in  the  middle  of  the 


front  room.  There  are  lots  of 
memories  in  the  old  house  to  help 
him.  Sid’s  leather  chaps  from  his 
bronc-busting  days  are  hanging  on 
the  wall,  but  it’s  been  quite  a spell 
since  they  were  used. 

Sid  treasures  his  many  pho- 
tographs and  enjoys  reminiscing 
about  them.  One  is  a picture  of  him 
as  the  grand  marshal  of  Helldorado 
Days,  a yearly  celebration  in 
Tombstone.  That  was  one  of  the 
years  (1958-59)  Sid  was  the  town 
mayor.  While  in  office,  he  rebuilt 
the  OK  Corral,  the  scene  of  the  big 
shootout. 

In  his  photo  collection, 
there's  a newspaper  story  about 
Sid  written  for  an  Arizona  paper. 
He  complains  that  a few  of  the 
details  are  wrong.  “1  never  wanted 
publicity,”  he  says.  But  he  must 
get  some  kick  out  of  it  because  the 
clipping  is  yellowed  now,  and  it's 
been  carefully  mounted  with  tape 
onto  a piece  of  cardboard. 

There’s  just  as  much  rum- 
mage outside.  “You  see  more  old 
trash  here  than  anywhere  in  the 
state,”  says  Sid  with  a laugh.  The 
sheds  are  filled  with  practically 
every  kind  of  tool  imaginable.  A 
rusted  anvil  sits  outside.  Old  horse- 
shoes hang  on  a wooden  fence. 

Being  97-years-old  hasn't 
forced  Sid  into  retirement.  He  still 
rebuilds  old  carriages.  Some  of 
them  are  used  in  western  movies. 

The  carriage  business  isn't 
very  profitable.  As  Sid  describes 
it,  “I  don’t  make  a living,  I just 
manage  to  live  on  what  I make.” 

Although  his  face  is  wrin- 
kled, Sid  looks  young  for  his  97 
years.  There  are  a lot  of  old  miners 
and  cowboys  living  around  Tomb- 
stone. They  say  people  live  longer 
out  in  the  desert. 

Sid  Wilson  is  one  of  them. 

SOLDIERS 


‘They  must  be  lowering  the  physical  requirements  again. 


. . left  over  from  the  energy  crisis.” 


“Just  as  a formality,  of  course,  Special- 
ist, we'll  need  a copy  of  your  Class  E 
allotment  before  we  sign  the  lease.” 


Mottoes,  slogans,  bits  of  wisdom  and  instant 
philosophy  reported  by  readers  or  noted  by 
SOLDIERS  correspondents  on  their  Army 
rounds. 


We've  done  so  much 

with  so  little 

for  so  long, 

we  now  think 

we  can  do 

everything 

with  nothing. 

EPMS  Task  Force 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 


Two  things  you 
can't  misquote: 
silence 
and 

white  space. 

Post  newspaper  office. 


If  everything 
is  coming  your  way, 
you're  in  the 
wrong  lane,  stupid. 

Bumper  sticker. 


We’ve  always 
done  it  wrong 
this  way, 

so  why  change  now? 

Submitted  by 
MAJ  William  L.  Howard,  Mi-USAR 


There  are  two  kinds 
of  fools  in  this  world: 

The  first  kind  thinks 
because  something’s  old, 
it's  good. 

The  second  kind  thinks 
that  because  something's  new, 
it’s  better. 
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SPECIl^U^ 
PFC  Mo^lni 


-1S4AWY  1?0]®IERS  join  the  Army  to  learn  a trade  pr 
education  oFexperience.  Private  First  Class  Joe  Molina  had  similar  i^eason^ 
but  with  a twist.  The  Job  he  wanted  wasn’t  offered  by  the  Afrny,  PFt 
^oliha  wjmted  to  be  a rock  music  writer. 

joining  the  Army,  and  fresh  out  of  high  school 
Los  A^eles,  Calif.,  PFC  Molina  tried  to  break  into  the  fiel^ 
his  own  company,  the  “Orange  County  Associated  Press. 


5 RON  HATCHER  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  Ctockwl: 
inte/views  Alice  Cooper,  Elton  John  and  the  Captain  and  Tennille. 


PFC  Molina  interviews  members  of  the  rock  group  Mott  at  the  Capitai  Centre  outside  Washington, 
D.C.  David  Bowie,  top,  discusses  his  new  road  show  in  Denver,  Coio.  Right,  War  drummer 
Haroid  Brown  records  a promotionai  spot  to  plug  the  Army  Skill  Qualification  Tests. 


was  a facade,  existing  only  on  paper — letterhead  sta- 
tionery and  business  cards. 

“It  didn’t  work,”  PFC  Molina  recalls.  “Oh,  I 
picked  up  a few  contacts,  mostly  secretaries  of  dif- 
ferent promoters  and  record  companies,  but  it  wasn’t 
moving  fast  enough.  I needed  a gimmick — something 
unique  that  no  one  else  had. 

“Maybe  the  Army,”  he  thought.  “How  many 
rock  writers  could  claim  a million-plus  readership, 
most  under  30  years  old?”  Now  all  he  had  to  do  was 
enlist  and  convince  the  Army. 

While  at  the  Defense  Information  School 
(DINFOS)  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  he  got 
his  first  story  break.  Not  one  to  start  from  the  bottom, 
PFC  Molina  went  after  his  longtime  idol,  Elton  John, 
who  was  in  Indianapolis  helping  to  promote  Kiki  Dee 
by  touring  with  her.  “I  told  his  agents  that  I wanted 


to  do  a story  on  both  of  them,  but  it  was  Elton  I 
was  after,”  admits  PEC  Molina. 

A short  time  later,  still  at  DINEOS,  he  arranged 
for  a telephone  interview  with  Alice  Cooper.  The 
story  was  published  in  the  Fort  Harrison  post  news- 
paper. It  wasn’t  until  his  second  encounter  with  Alice  ? 
Cooper  that  the  Army  brass  started  to  take  notice. 

While  stationed  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  PFC 
Molina  used  his  previous  contact  with  the  sometimes 
macabre  star  to  swing  another  interview — this  time  ■* 
in  person. 

One  result  of  the  meeting  was  a photo  of 
Cooper  reading  a copy  of  Zap,  The  U.S.  Army 
Combat  Developments  Experimentation  Command 
(CDEC)  newspaper  at  Eort  Ord,  Calif.  PFC  Molina  * 
sent  the  photo  to  Zap  and  it  appeared  on  the  cover  ; 
of  the  July  1975  issue.  The  Army  began  taking  notice. 


Someone  with  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  News  Service  realized  that  hjs 
stories  could  have  Army-wide  appeal  and  he  soon 
found  himself  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  “I  had  to  go  under 
permissive  temporary  duty  status,”  he  says.  “That 
means  1 had  to  pay  my  own  way.  But  I didn’t  mind, 
this  was  what  I wanted  to  do.” 

Later  he  was  assigned  to  the  TRADOC  News 
Service  for  6 months  under  a permissive  permanent 
change  of  station.  Again  he  received  no  money  from 
the  Army  and  paid  his  own  expenses  traveling  to 
concerts. 

While  at  Fort  Monroe,  PFC  Molina  met  and 
interviewed  dozens  of  entertainment  personalities  in- 
cluding David  Bowie,  The  Captain  and  Tennille, 
George  Carlin,  Kiss,  Bette  Midler,  Rod  Stewart  and 
an  old  friend  of  the  military.  Bob  Hope.  He  also  met 


Elton  John  again  and  interviewed  him  over  lunch  in 
Denver. 

The  interviews  were  sent  to  Army  newspapers 
around  the  world  by  TRADOC  News  Service.  He’s 
still  writing,  but  he’s  back  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  as 
a personnel  specialist  with  the  4th  AG  Company. 

PFC  Molina  says  the  Army  provided  the  “gim- 
mick” he  needed  and  notes  that  most  of  the  rock  stars 
and  their  agents  think  it’s  “cool”  that  the  Army  is 
interested.  “Alice  Cooper,  Rod  Stewart  and  Elton 
were  really  impressed  with  the  idea.” 

But  he  remembers  that  it  was  comedian  George 
Carlin  who  was  most  surprised.  “When  we  finished 
talking,  he  asked  if  I had  any  enlistment  contracts  with 
me.  Of  course  he  was  joking.  Carlin  had  already 
served  his  time  in  the  Air  Force.” 

In  fact,  PFC  Molina  thinks  the  Army’s  pres- 
ence on  the  rock  scene  can  greatly  contribute  to 
recruiting  efforts.  “It  helps  create  a favorable  and 
more  accurate  image  of  the  Army.  It  shows  that  we’re 
not  ultra-conservative  or  redneck,  that  we  are  all 
individuals  with  our  own  personalities  and  interests.” 
Looking  at  himself  as  an  ambassador  for  the 
Army,  he  notes,  “A  lot  of  agents  and  promoters  don’t 
remember  me  or  my  name,  but  they  recall  that  I’m 
the  guy  from  the  Army.’  ” By  introducing  the  Army 
to  rock,  and  vice  versa,  PFC  Molina  feels  he  is  helping 
the  soldier  and  the  Army.  “It  reduces  alienation  by 
showing  servicemen  and  women  that  the  Army  recog- 
nizes their  interest.  It  also  improves  our  image  with 
other  media  outlets  as  well  as  the  public.” 

He  also  claims  the  interviews  help  Army  drug 
control  and  race  relations  programs  by  showing  that 
the  rock  world  is  not  infested  with  drugs  and  that  the 
music  transcends  racial  differences.  “An  anti-drug 
message  has  more  impact  if  it  comes  from  Frank 
Zappa  or  Elton  John  than  when  it’s  delivered  by 
your  first  sergeant  or  commanding  officer,”  he  says. 

The  Army  is  now  using  well-known  personal- 
ities to  promote  such  programs  as  the  upcoming  Skill 
Qualification  Tests  (SQT).  Milton  Berle,  Bob  Hope 
and  the  rock-soul  group  War  have  done  radio  spots 
to  help  introduce  and  explain  the  tests.  A film  on  the 
Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System  (EPMS) 
starring  Peter  Graves  and  Linda  Day  George  is  being 
screened  Army-wide. 

So  what’s  it  like  backstage  with  a major  rock 
act?  “What  impressed  me  first,”  PFC  Molina  re- 
members, “is  their  professionalism — it’s  work  and  it’s 
big  money.  That’s  one  reason  they  don’t  mess  with 
drugs.  There’s  no  time  or  room  for  coked-up  or 
doped-up  musicians.  These  guys — the  good  ones,  the 
ones  who  have  made  it — are  dedicated  professionals.” 
PFC  Molina  admits  that  he  is  still  a little  star- 
struck  and  awed  by  riding  in  their  “limos”  or  going 
to  after-concert  parties,  but  says  it  wouldn’t  be  as 
exciting  if  he  weren’t  psyched  up  by  it  all.  “The 
Army’s  great,”  he  says,  “Where  else  could  I get  a 
built-in  audience,  a paycheck  and  a chance  to  do  what 
I want  most?”  Q 


GOLDEN  KNIGHTS  WIN  8 OF  10  INTERNATIONAL 
PARACHUTING  RECORDS 

SSG  Zack  Richards 


THEY  DON’T  try  very  often.  The 
last  attempt  was  in  1968.  But  when 
the  U.S.  Army  parachute  team,  the 
Golden  Knights,  sets  out  to  break 
world  parachuting  records,  you  can 
bet  a lot  of  them  are  going  to  fall. 

There  were  128  world  re- 
cords in  1968.  In  a 30-day  assault 
the  Knights  captured  87  of  those 
records. 

In  1 970  the  Federation 
Aeronatique  Internationale  (FAI), 
the  ruling  body  for  worldwide  par- 
achuting, consolidated  the  cate- 
gories of  parachuting  records  into 
5 daytime  and  5 nighttime  events. 

On  February  9,  1976,  the 
Paris-based  organization  listed  the 


Soviet  Union  as  holder  of  all  lO 
international  records.  Three  weeks 
later  8 of  those  records  were  in 
American  hands. 

Kissimmee,  Fla.,  was  the 
site  of  the  record  assault.  The 
usually  sunny  Florida  weather 
didn’t  prevail.  For  3 weeks 
jumpers  waged  a constant  battle 
against  high  winds  and  rain.  Yet, 
when  the  competition  ended,  the 
Army’s  Golden  Knights  had  cap- 
tured all  but  the  8-man  and  lO-man 
team  day  records. 

Staff  Sergeant  Chuck  Col- 
lingwood,  who  was  a member  of  all 
the  1976  winning  teams,  set  both 
the  day  and  night  individual  re- 


cords as  well.  In  night  competition 
SSG  Collingwood  scored  37  con- 
secutive dead-centers,  a record 
which  should  stand  for  a long  time. 
To  set  this  record  SSG  Colling- 
wood made  nine  jumps  in  90  min- 
utes on  the  last  night  of  the  com- 
petition. His  daytime  record  was  33 
consecutive  dead-centers. 

Accuracy  jumping  isn’t 
easy.  Jumpers  exit  the  plane  and 
openchutes  immediately.  They  then 
attempt  to  guide  themselves  to  a lO- 
centimeter  disc  located  in  a circular 
pea  gravel  pit  some  20  meters  in 
diameter.  World  records  are  deter- 
mined by  adding  the  number  of 
dead-centers  to  the  distance  from 
dead-center  of  the  miss. 

"This  is  the  best  U.S.  per- 
formance in  the  history  of  a world 
record  challenge,’’  says  Sergeant 
First  Class  Bob  Peterson,  director 
of  the  record  attempts.  "In  1968 
the  United  States  netted  only  7l 
percent  of  the  records.  This  at- 
tempt has  claimed  80  percent. 

"Considering  the  team  had 
only  22  days  and  nights  to  claim  the 
records  and  lost  more  than  half  the 
time  to  bad  weather,  it  was  a 
superb  performance.  I think  some 
of  the  records  were  pushed  beyond 
reach."  □ 


WORLD  PARACHUTING  RECORDS 

DAYTIME  CATEGORY 


Individual 

USA 

SSG  Chuck  Collingwood.  33  consecutive  dead-centers 

10-man  Team 

USSR 

4 rounds  of  dead-centers,  8 62-meter  miss  in  5th  round 

8-man  Team 

USSR 

6-man  Team 

USA 

8 consecutive  rounds  of  dead-centers,  9-centimeter  miss  in  9th  round 

4-man  Team 

USA 

NIGHTTIME  CATEGORY 

Individual 

USA 

SSG  Chuck  Collingwood,  37  consecutive  dead-centers 

10-man  Team 

USA 

3 rounds  of  dead-centers,  43-centimeter  miss  in  4th  round 

8-man  Team 

USA 

6-man  Team 

USA 

3 rounds  of  dead-centers,  4-centimeter  miss  in  4th  round 

4-man  Team 

USA 

■ In  international  competition,  a record  set  by  a larger  team  may  be  used  as  a record  for  a smaller  team. 
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In  accuracy  competition,  jumpers 
open  their  chutes  immediately  and 
aim  for  a small  disc.  Right,  Smitty 
shows  a rig  made  from  a Model 
T steering  wheel. 


LO^ 

YOU 

LEAP 


ADVICE  FROM  A 
VETERAN  JUMPER 


SSG  Zack  Richards 


H.  T.  “SMITTY”  SMITH  has 
made  211  parachute  jumps.  Not 
many  by  today’s  standards.  But 
when  you  consider  he  made  his 
first  jump  in  1928  and  his  last  jump 
a couple  of  years  ago  at  age  75,  it's 
quite  an  accomplishment. 

“When  I was  18,  I knew  that 
1 would  jump  from  a plane  and  ride 
a parachute  to  the  ground,”  the 
retired  sign  painter  from  Sulphur 
Springs,  Ark.,  recalls.  “In  1928 — 
12  years  later — 1 finally  made  it. 

“It  wasn't  easy  in  those 
days.  When  I found  a chute  1 
couldn't  find  a pilot  to  fly  me,  and 
when  1 could  find  a willing  pilot, 
no  chute.” 


AUGUST  1976 
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Smitty's  jacket  features  patches  from 
jump  clubs  and  competitions  all  over  the 
country. 


Andy  Burke,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Wichita  Falls,  Tex., 
airport  finally  agreed  to  fly  Smitty 
for  his  first  jump.  But  Burke  in- 
sisted that  Smitty  make  the  jump 
during  the  week  and  without  pub- 
licity. ‘Mf  you  get  hurt  we  don’t 
want  too  many  people  to  see  it.” 

”1  borrowed  a cotton  can- 
opy,” Smitty  says.  ”It  had  a rope 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bag  that  was 
tied  inside  the  plane.  This  was  an 
early  form  of  the  static  line. 

"When  1 jumped  my  dream 
had  finally  come  true.  The  ride 
down  was  wonderful.  It  was  just 
as  great  as  1 thought  it  would  be. 

1 yelled  and  played  like  a monkey 
on  a grapevine.  My  landing — about 

2 miles  from  the  hangar — was 
awful.  I didn’t  know  a thing  about 
turning  my  chute.  I think  I tore  up 
about  an  acre  before  getting  on  my 
feet.” 

The  weekend  following  his 
first  jump  in  1928,  Smitty  booked 
his  first  paying  jumps.  He  was  to 
get  $20  for  each  jump.  The  local 
paper  wrote,  "Amateur  will  make 
his  first  two  parachute  jumps 
today.  He  is  a sign  painter  and  has 
never  jumped  from  anything  higher 
than  a step  ladder.” 

"The  day  went  great,” 


Smitty  recalls.  "There  were  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000  people  on 
the  field.  On  my  second  jump  that 
day  1 made  an  almost  perfect 
stand-up  landing.  When  I went  for 
my  check  it  was  alrady  made  out, 
but  for  $.*>0.  The  extra  $10  was  for 
the  beautiful  landing,  1 was  told.” 

Smitty  had  decided  that  he 
would  rather  jump  than  anything 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life.  The 
money  wasn’t  bad,  and  there  were 
other,  perhaps  more  attractive,  in- 
ducements. "The  girls  really  went 
for  a jumper  back  then,”  says 
Smitty. 

There  were  hazards, 
though.  "Once,  in  Graham,  Tex., 
we  had  a good  turnout  for  a show 
and  I wanted  to  do  a little  extra.  I 
told  the  pilot  I would  wing-walk 
go  down  on  the  axle  and  hang  there 
so  he  could  almost  drag  my  feet. 
All  was  going  well  until  I found 
myself  hanging  there  with  my 
overalls  on  fire  under  my  right  arm. 
I had  gotten  too  close  to  the  Amer- 
ican Eagle’s  exhaust  stacks. 

"I  held  on  with  one  hand, 
smothered  the  fire  with  the  other 
and  got  back  up  on  the  undercar- 
riage. 1 stayed  pretty  calm  through 
the  whole  thing.  Your  strength  can 
really  increase  in  an  emergency.” 


Smitty  left  Wichita  Falls  and  j 
went  to  Shaunee.  Okla.,  to  join  | 

Jack  Russell,  the  pilot  of  the  ! 

Waco-10  from  v\hich  Smitt>  was  j 
jumping.  "We  passed  the  hat  for 
our  pay  and  we  usuall>  didn’t  get 
much.  Most  times  it  was  less  than 
$3.  1 made  lots  of  jumps  for  almost 
nothing,  but  I was  building  quite 
a reputation.” 

One  of  his  more  humorous 
experiences  with  Russell  was  when 
they  hooked  up  w ith  Buck  Hoover,  i 
a showman  from  Texas.  "Buck 
was  going  to  bulldog  a steer  from  j 
an  airplane,”  says  Smitty.  "We  got  ! 
some  real  good  publicity  and  we  | 
had  a very  large  turnout  for  the  j 
show  . The  parking  lot  was  full  and  ^ 
cars  were  parked  bumper-to-  j 
bumper  along  the  highway. 

"1  had  the  steer  in  the  mid-  | 
die  of  the  field.  Buck  was  on  a rope  ’ 
ladder  hanging  under  the  plane.  On 
the  first  pass  they  were  too  high. 
Instead  of  turning  back  they  landed  ; 
in  another  field.  1 went  to  see  what 
was  wrong  and  they  told  me  to 
move  some  of  the  cars  so  that  they 
could  get  lower.  Buck  needed 
every  inch  he  could  get.  He  was 
to  make  a dirt  landing  off  the  rope 
ladder,  roll  up  to  the  steer  and 
throw  him. 


Smitty  poses  with  members  of  the  Army’s  parachute  team,  the  Golden  Knights,  during 
a break  in  competition  at  Kissimmee,  Fla. 
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"When  I got  back  the  crowd 
was  raising  hell.  They  thought  the 
whole  thing  was  a gyp.  As  time 
went  by  Buck  and  the  plane  still 
hadn't  shown  up.  Thirty  minutes 
later  I found  them  in  the  Shawnee 
jail.  A farmer  had  them  arrested 
for  landing  in  his  pasture.” 

In  the  early  days  of  para- 
chuting, chutes  were  hard  to  come 
by.  A jumper  had  to  jump  with  just 
about  anything  he  could  get.  “On 
one  jump  we  had  to  fly  to  Musko- 
gee, Okla.,  to  borrow  a chute.  The 
guy  who  owned  it  weighed  about 
190  pounds  and  the  harness  was 
adjusted  to  him.  I didn't  take  time 
to  adjust  it  to  my  130  pounds,  so 
you  can  imagine  how  loose  it  was. 
I crossed  and  locked  my  legs. 
Luckily,  I wasn’t  jerked  out  of  the 
harness.” 

"In  Tulsa  someone  gave  me 
an  old  canopy  with  shroud  lines. 
Whatever  had  been  on  the  end  of 
them  had  been  cut  off.  It  was  a 
mess,  but  I knew  that  I could  make 
a jumpable  chute  out  of  it. 

"I  cut  the  web  out  of  a 
Model  T steering  wheel  and  tied 
the  shroud  lines  to  it.  A harness 
maker  put  some  heavy  straps  on 
the  wheel  and  fastened  them  to  a 
wide  leather  belt  with  leg  straps.  1 
guess  I made  about  30  jumps  in  this 
rig  and  it  always  worked  well.” 

In  July  1930  the  Enid,  Okla., 
Air  Park  opened  with  a 3-day  air 
show.  Smitty  wasn't  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  he  soon  became  in- 
volved. 

"A  girl  from  Norman, 
Okla.,  was  supposed  to  jump. 
When  the  pilot  found  out  she  had 
never  jumped,  he  refused  to  fly 
her.  So  I cut  my  moustache,  added 
some  padding  and  put  on  some  lip- 
stick and  rouge.  We  drove  onto  the 
field.  I got  directly  into  the  plane 
and  15  minutes  later  1 made  a land- 
ing just  a few  feet  from  the  bulls- 
eye.  The  car  rushed  up  and  off  we 
went.  It  went  off  pretty  smooth  and 
no  one  was  the  wiser. 

"I  can  see  now  that  I took 
an  awful  lot  of  chances  those  days, 
borrowing  and  jumping  anything 
that  looked  like  a chute.  It  was  like 


Russian  roulette — you  never  knew 
whether  your  chute  would  open  or 
not,  or  what  you  would  land  in  or 
on.  One  of  the  biggest  thrills  was 
when  you  did  land  in  an  opening.” 

By  1937  Smitty  was  the  fa- 
ther of  three  children.  He  decided 
to  come  down  to  earth,  paint  some 
signs  and  make  some  money. 

For  24  years  he  stayed  away 
from  jumping,  but  the  thrill  was 
still  in  his  blood.  In  1960 — at  the 
age  of  61— Smitty  began  a second 
jumping  career. 

Over  the  next  14  years  his 
total  jumps  went  up  to  210,  but  his 
211th  and  final  jump  was  almost 
fatal. 

"I  was  very  happy,”  says 
Smitty,  "I  knew  I was  going  to 
make  another  jump.  Without  any 
fear  or  hesitation  1 left  the  plane. 
1 was  jumping  static  line,  and  in  no 
time  the  T-10  was  open  and  in  full 
bloom  above  me.  I began  to  scan 
the  horizon  to  get  my  bearings  and 
found  that  1 couldn't  see.  I was 
conscious  but  everything  was  dark. 

"1  finally  looked  down  and 
darkness  left  me.  The  first  thing  I 
saw  was  the  pilot,  going  by  me  like 
a shot  and  pointing  down.  Below 
me  was  a nightmare — the  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  city  dump.  1 was  low  and  I 
knew  that  1 would  never  make  it 
across.  1 pulled  my  toggle  to  get 
away  from  a pool  of  stagnant 
water,  but  when  1 did  I slammed 
into  a bank.  1 hit  like  a ton  of 
bricks. 

"Shorty  and  the  other 
jumpers  came  in  a truck,  picked  me 
up  and  off  we  went  to  the  hospital. 
I spent  2'/2  months  there  and  my 
weight  dropped  from  140  to  90 
pounds.  My  leg  hurt  so  bad  that 
they  had  to  put  a plate  from  my 
knee  to  my  hip.” 

Smitty  is  retired  now. 
However,  he  still  attends  all  the 
jumping  competitions  he  can.  "If 
1 could  live  my  life  over  I would 
want  it  the  same  way.  1 would  only 
leave  out  my  last  jump,”  says 
Smitty.  Smitty's  greatest  piece  of 
advice  to  young  jumpers  is  sim- 
ple, "Quit  before  you're  75.”  [J 
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STAFF  SERGEANT  Charles  H. 
Collingwood  is  a former  national 
champion,  CISM  (Conseil  Interna- 
tional du  Sport  Militaire)  champi- 
on, two-time  Pan  American  Cup 
champion,  Belgian  Army  European 
Invitational  champion  and  winner 
of  almost  every  other  major  style 
and  accuracy  competition  in  the 
world.  Yet  he  is  relatively  unheard 
of  among  his  world-class  peers  in 
the  rest  of  the  athletic  world. 

One  reason  is  that  SSG  Col- 
lingwood is  a free-fall  parachutist. 

Although  a committee  has 
petitioned  Olympic  Games  author- 
ities to  include  free-falling,  it  still 
remains  a relatively  unknown, 
though  unique,  international  sports 
competition. 

For  SSG  Collingwood,  a 
160-pound  physical  fitness  buff 
from  Fountaintown,  Ind.,  his  love 
affair  with  parachuting  began  in 
1966  when  he  watched  the  National 
Championships  on  television. 

"I've  always  been  fascinat- 
ed by  wild  and  different  things. 
That’s  why  I volunteered  for  jump 
school  when  I joined  the  Army  in 
1967.” 

Six  months  later  he  landed 
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in  Vietnam,  a neophyte  airborne 
infantryman  with  the  1st  Battalion, 
508th  Infantry,  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion. Wounds  and  dysentery  de- 
layed plans  for  taking  up  free-fall 
parachuting.  “When  I returned 
from  Vietnam  in  1969,  it  took  about 
a year,  working  with  weights  and 
running  a lot,  to  get  back  into  con- 
dition,” he  recalls. 

In  February  1970,  SSG  Col- 
lingwood  joined  the  Green  Beret 
Sports  Parachute  Club  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  Although  he  made  35 
free-falls  his  first  month  with  the 
club,  his  immediate  interest  in  in- 
dividual competition  led  him  to 
Raeford  Drop  Zone,  some  20  miles 
from  post,  where  he  could  jump  as 
often  as  his  checking  account 
would  allow.  Fifteen  months  and 
1 ,000  jumps  later  he  was  preparing 
for  his  first  National  Championship 
Meet  with  the  U.S.  Army  Parachute 
Team,  the  Golden  Knights. 

Even  though  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  showing  at  the  1971 
Nationals,  SSG  Collingwood  placed 
12th  overall  in  the  United  States. 
He  stepped  up  his  practice  jump- 
ing, and  in  1972,  placed  fourth  in 
the  U.S.  Nationals.  By  placing  in 
the  top  five  overall,  SSG  Colling- 
wood won  a berth  on  the  U.S.  team 


which  traveled  to  Tahlequah, 
Okla.,  for  the  World  Parachuting 
Championships.  In  his  first  inter- 
national meet,  he  finished  ninth. 

He  and  his  wife,  Cathy,  who 
also  is  one  of  the  top  female 
jumpers  in  the  nation,  began  to 
spend  all  of  their  free  time  and 
spare  money  training.  To  make 
things  easier,  the  Collingwoods 
bought  a trailer  on  the  drop  zone 
in  Raeford,  a few  hundred  yards 
from  where  they  exchanged  vows 
and  some  10,000  feet  below  the 
spot  where  the  groom  kissed  the 
bride  ...  in  freefall,  of  course. 

The  1973  season  kicked  off 
with  the  Pan  American  Cup  Para- 
chuting Cham'pionships.  With  four 
of  his  teammates  from  the  Golden 
Knights,  he  traveled  to  JuyJuy, 
Argentina,  and  returned  3 weeks 
later  with  every  individual  trophy 
and  gold  medal  offered  in  the  meet. 
In  addition,  he  led  the  U.S.  Team 
to  every  possible  team  trophy. 

The  following  month,  he 
and  his  Golden  Knight  teammates 
repeated  their  performance  at  the 
world  military  parachuting  cham- 
pionships (CISM)  in  Schaffen,  Bel- 
gium. They  won  every  facet  of 
competition. 

The  stage  was  set  for  Tahle- 


quah and  the  1973  National  Para- 
chuting Championships  \xhere  SSG 
Collingwood  was  crowned  the  1973 
National  Parachuting  Champion 
and  Individual  Style  Champion. 

He  was  closely  followed  b\ 
his  teammate  and  the  man  who 
most  influenced  his  parachuting 
style.  Staff  Sergeant  Charlie  Hall. 

"That's  the  way  this  sport 
works.  Charlie  worked  patientl> 
with  me  and  taught  me  well  enough 
to  beat  him.  Then  in  1974  m>  pro-  t 
tege.  Sergeant  Jack  Brake,  whom  I 
I spent  so  much  time  training  on  | 
the  team,  came  back  and  beat  me  ! 
to  take  the  National  title.  You  j 
have  to  learn  to  lose  as  well  as  win 
to  be  a true  champion." 

SSG  Collingwood  came 
back  in  1974  to  win  the  National 
Accuracy  Crown,  the  Pope  Valle> 
West  Coast  Invitational  and  the  I 
Tropic  Lightning  Sport  Parachute  1 1 
Club  Invitational . In  1975  he  ! 
repeated  as  the  Pan  American  Cup  i 
Champion,  in  Lima,  Peru — the  1 
only  individual  ever  to  win  this 
honor  twice.  SSG  Collingwood  1 
also  won  the  individual  category  | 
and  led  the  Golden  Knights  to  a j j 
team  victory  in  the  Belgian  Army  1 1 
Invitational  Meet  in  Schaffen.  I 

Currently  a member  of  the  j 
U.S.  Team  which  will  compete 
next  month  in  the  1976  World 
Parachuting  Championships  in  j 
Rome,  Italy,  he  has  set  his  sights  j I 
on  the  one  title  which  has  so  far  | ! 
eluded  him  . . . Absolute  World  ! 
Champion.  i 

“The  Europeans  have  i 
shown  us  what  to  beat  in  style 
competition.  We've  done  the  same 
for  accuracy.  1 learned  a lot  at  the 
First  European  Championships  in 
Yugoslavia.  We  were  disappointed 
to  be  edged  out  by  the  Russians, 
but  they  have  a lot  more  experi-  | 
ence  and  training.  We  won  a lot,  | 
though  . . . maybe  enough  to  carry  j 
us  through  the  1976  World  Meet  I 
successfully.  We've  been  re-  ' 
enthused  and  re-vitalized.  We've 
come  back  to  the  basics — what  it 
takes  to  be  a world  class  competi- 
tor in  any  sport — a lot  of  hard  work  1 
and  a smooth  head."  □ 


* ? 


SSG  Chuck  Collingwood  critiques  a jump  made  by  his  wife,  Cathy.  Both  are  among 
the  top  free-fallers  in  the  nation. 
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TOTAL  FORCE  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  popular  military 
phrases  today.  It  s a national  defense  policy  that  emphasizes 
fit  to  fight"  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  of  all  services 
as  key  elements  of  the  total  military  team. 

Whether  the  Total  Force  will  fill  the  void  created  by 
a smaller  active  force  and  elimination  of  the  draft  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  since  the  Department  of  Defense  put  the 
concept  into  action  back  in  1973,  the  reserve  components 
have  tried  to  change  the  image  of  "weekend  warriors  ’ who 
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Active  unit  brigades 

2d  Armd  Div  4* 

1st  Cav  Div  3 
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1st  Bn,  263d  Arm 
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2d  Bn.  252d  Arm 
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2d  Bn  (Mech).  120th  Inf 

NC  ARI 

2d  Bn  (Mech).  136th  Inf 
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1st  Bn,  141st  FA 
199th  CS  Bn 

LA  ARI 

*One  brigade  deployed  in  Europe 
+ Programmed  for  second  brigade  in  FY  77 


can’t  get  ready  for  battle  on  time. 

Getting  the  Army  members  of  the 
Total  Force  team  ready  for  combat  takes 
time,  equipment  and  money.  Readiness 
Groups,  Roundout,  Affiliation  and  Mutu- 
al Support  are  some  of  the  terms  de- 
scribing the  Army’s  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Army  is  now  providing  experi- 
enced advisers  and  assistance  teams, 
more  modern  equipment  and  better 
evaluations  of  reserve  component  readi- 
ness. It’s  also  matching  reserve  units 
with  active  units  for  year-round  training 
and  possible  wartime  deployment. 

Colonel  Kenneth  G.  Cassels  commands  the 
U.S.  Army  Readiness  Group  (ARG)  at  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.  During  his  3 years  with  reserve 
components,  he  noticed  a change  in  the  attitude 
of  both  the  active  Army  and  reserve  component 
soldiers. 

“The  guardsmen  and  reservists  are  taking  a 
new  look  at  what  they’re  doing.  They’re  putting  in 
a lot  of  extra  time  they’re  not  being  paid  for.  And 
it  shows.  Some  of  their  units  are  as  good  as  or 
better  than  some  active  Army  units  I’ve  seen.’’ 

“I  used  to  think  of  them  as  ‘Mickey  Mouse’ 
outfits,’’  says  a sergeant  assigned  to  the  Patrick 
ARG.  “But,  after  working  closely  with  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  for  14  months.  I’ve  changed  my  mind. 
Most  of  the  people  are  really  dedicated  and  some 
of  the  units  are  damn  good.’’ 

A senior  National  Guard  officer  indicated 
that  in  the  past  both  active  and  reserve  soldiers 
“had  their  heads  buried  in  the  sand.’’  According 
to  him  they’re  now  talking  to  each  other.  By  doing 
so  each  is  learning  more  about  the  other’s  good 
points  as  well  as  the  bad  and  what  each  can  or 
cannot  do. 

The  active  Army  has  reduced  the  strength 
and  streamlined  many  headquarters  and  support 
units  in  order  to  increase  its  combat  capability  from 
13  to  16  active  Army  divisions.  Several  new  divi- 
sions were  purposely  organized  with  fewer  than 
normal  units.  With  Total  Force  they  would  be 
brought  up  to  full  strength,  or  rounded  out,  with 
combat-ready  reserve  component  units. 

The  reserve  components  have  both  fire- 
power and  combat  support  available.  Some  6,100 
reserve  component  company-  and  detachment- 
sized units  are  located  in  more  than  3,500  commu- 
nities throughout  the  50  states.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


More  than  660,000  men  and  women  fill  the  ranks 
of  these  units. 

The  252,000  Army  Reservists  are  organized 
mostly  into  combat  support  and  service  support 
units.  The  Army  Reserve  also  maintains  12  training 
divisions  with  full  cadres.  These  divisions  would 
operate  training  centers  during  wartime.  This  sum- 
mer some  of  the  units,  in  cooperation  with  active 
Army  units,  are  giving  10,000  reserve  component 
soldiers  their  12-week  initial  active-duty  training 
under  the  new  Reserve  Enlisted  Training  Program 
(REPTRAIN). 

The  400,000  Army  National  Guardsmen  are 
primarily  combat-oriented.  The  Guard  has  mostly 
armored,  infantry  and  mechanized  infantry  bri- 
gades and  divisions.  It  has  a dual  role  as  a disaster 
assistance/peacekeeping  arm  of  its  home  state  and 
as  a fighting  force  within  the  Total  Force. 

Making  sure  the  Guard  and  Reserve  are  well 
trained  and  combat  ready  is  the  responsibility  of 
U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM),  Atlanta, 
- Ga.  FORSCOM  was  established  in  July  1973  as  part 
of  the  major  Army  reorganization. 

FORSCOM  commands  all  Army  Reserve 
forces,  287,000  assigned  active  Army  soldiers  and 
supervises  the  training  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 
Command  of  Guard  units  remains  with  the  state 
in  which  they’re  located. 

To  insure  reserve  component  readiness, 
FORSCOM  relies  heavily  on  the  U.S.  Army  Readi- 
ness Regions  and  Readiness  Groups  and  the  active 
Army  units  which  implement  the  affiliation  and 
mutual  support  programs. 

There  are  nine  Army  Readiness  Regions 
(ARR),  each  commanded  by  a major  general.  With 
a small  active  Army  staff,  the  ARRs  act  as  the  link 
between  the  active  Army  and  reserve  components. 

However,  the  heartbeat  of  this  approach  to 
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reserve  component  readiness  is  centered  in  readi- 
I ness  groups  (ARG)  located  within  each  ARR.  ARG 
Patrick  in  Florida  is  one  of  28  such  groups 
throughout  the  country. 

j Active  duty  officers  and  NCOs  of  every 

branch  or  specialty  needed  to  do  the  job  within 
the  ARG’s  area  of  responsibility  are  represented. 
Upon  request,  the  ARGs  send  out  mobile  teams  to 
help  units  solve  their  training  problems.  The  goal 
I is  to  provide  the  reserve  components  all  the  help 
they  might  need. 

“At  first  the  reserve  components  were  reluc- 

Itant  to  ask  for  help,”  says  COL  Cassels.  “But,  when 
' they  finally  realized  we  weren’t  inspectors,  but  re- 
ally were  there  to  help,  they  opened  up.  Now  we 
( have  a free  exchange  of  ideas  and  are  able  to 
' discuss  problems  openly.” 

The  ARRs  and  ARGs  help  tune  up  the  readi- 
ness of  the  reserve  components.  The  affiliation  and 
mutual  support  programs  provide  the  spark  neces- 
sary to  get  reserve  component  units  ready  to  fight 
alongside  active  Army  outfits. 

The  affiliation  program,  established  in  Au- 
( gust  1973,  links  specified  reserve  component  units 
with  active  Army  sponsor  units  for  year-round 
training  and  assistance.  The  affiliated  units  are 
separate  battalions  and  brigades  that  are  needed 
to  support  war  plans  and  declared  mobilization.  In 
FY  1975  there  were  59  affiliated  reserve  component 
,i  battalions.  The  following  year  the  number  in- 
; creased  to  97,  of  which  38  are  organic  to  reserve 
‘ component  brigades. 

There  are  three  different  types  of  affiliation: 
Roundout,  Augmentation  and  Deployment  Capa- 
. bility  Improvement. 

Roundout  is  probably  the  best  known  type 
■ of  affiliation.  Originally  a forerunner  of  the  affilia- 
tion program,  roundout  is  now  only  a part  of  it. 


Roundout  units  are  designed  to  bring 
their  sponsor  units  up  to  the  desired 
strength  for  deployment. 

The  25th  Infantry  Division  in 
Hawaii,  for  example,  has  two  active-duty 
brigades  and  enough  support  units  to 
sustain  a two-brigade  division.  In  Febru- 
ary 1973,  the  29th  Brigade,  Hawaii  Army 
National  Guard,  which  has  two  infantry 
battalions,  and  the  Army  Reserve’s  100th 
Battalion,  442d  Infantry,  were  designated 
as  roundout  units  for  the  25th  Division. 

Each  of  the  Army’s  three  new  divi- 
sions was  approved  by  Congress  with 
the  intent  that  each  would  have  a reserve 
component  roundout  brigade.  Roundout  of  the  5th 
Mechanized  and  24th  Infantry  Divisions  was  an- 
nounced in  May  1975,  and  the  7th  Infantry  Division 
in  March  1976.  (See  chart  for  a list  of  roundout 
units  and  their  active  sponsors.) 

Under  Augmentation,  the  second  type  of  af- 
filiation, specified  reserve  component  units  are 
added  to  fully  structured  active  divisions  to  in- 
crease their  combat  power.  Augmentation  units 
would  deploy  with  or  shortly  after  their  sponsor 
units. 

Deployment  Capability  Improvement,  the 
third  type  of  affiliation,  is  the  most  common.  Re- 
serve component  units  needing  help  to  meet  their 
deployment  schedule  are  affiliated  with  active 
sponsor  outfits  to  improve  their  readiness.  They 
normally  would  not  deploy  with  their  sponsors. 

A second,  less  formal,  program  is  Mutual 
Support.  Active  Army  units  team  up  with  reserve 
component  outfits  for  training  and  assistance 
projects. 

Many  units  were  using  the  mutual  support 
concept  before  the  affiliation  program  was  formally 
established. 

In  addition  to  training,  the  condition  of 
equipment  also  affects  reserve  component  readi- 
ness. Most  reserve  outfits  lack  the  latest  equip- 
ment; some  have  critical  shortages. 

Roundout  units  are  given  a high  priority  for 
issue  of  equipment  equal  to  that  of  their  active 
Army  sponsor  since  they  are  expected  to  deploy 
together.  Augmentation  units  also  have  a relatively 
high  priority  because  of  their  assigned  role  and 
expected  early  deployment.  All  units  are  given 
priorities  based  on  their  expected  deployment. 

Whatever  their  priority,  most  reserve  com- 
ponent units  have  accepted  the  fact  that  they  will 
have  to  do  the  job  with  the  equipment  available. 
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The  affiliation  and  mutual  support  programs 
seem  to  be  working  well.  A look  at  roundout  in 
the  25th  Division  shows  how  the  program  really 
operates. 

When  roundout  of  the  25th  Division  was 
announced  three  years  ago,  it  gave  reserve  com- 
ponent soldiers  in  Hawaii  a sense  of  purpose  and 
a sense  of  belonging.  Knowing  that  if  they  were 
mobilized  again  they  probably  would  go  as  a unit 
sparked  morale  from  privates  to  generals.  The  idea 
is  a popular  one  with  the  reserve  components. 

Hawaii  guardsmen  and  reservists  were  used 
as  “fillers”  during  the  Vietnam  mobilization  in 
1968.  Most  of  them  didn’t  like  the  idea.  “My  brother 
was  called  up  in  1968.  He  didn’t  like  being  a slot 
filler.  When  you  haven’t  worked  with  the  guys,  you 
don’t  know  whether  you  can  trust  them  or  not. 
That’s  why  we  have  to  work  as  a unit  and  should 
go  into  combat  as  a unit,”  says  Specialist  4 Glenn 
Tony  Hans  Oide  of  the  227th  Engineer  Company. 

Unit  deployment  in  wartime  provides  the  re- 
serve components  an  added  incentive.  “We  used 
to  put  in  our  time  and  not  work  too  hard,”  admits 
another  specialist.  “Now  with  roundout  we  really 
have  to  get  with  the  program  and  work.” 

“They  regard  it  as  a challenge,”  says  Major 
George  Honjiyo,  29th  Brigade.  “They  know  they’re 
being  looked  at  more  closely  by  the  division  and 
they  want  to  prove  they  can  do  the  job.” 

For  active  duty 
soldiers  of  the  25th  Divi- 
sion the  motivation  is 
simple — “If  these  guys 
are  going  into  combat 
with  us,  we  had  better 
help  them  get  ready  as 
much  as  possible.” 

Many  of  the  “Trop- 
ic Lightning”  units  work- 
ed with  the  reserve  com- 
ponents before  under  the 
informal  mutual  support 
program.  They  also  acted 
as  evaluators  during  the 
2-week  annual  training. 

With  roundout, 
this  support  increased 
and  the  working  relation- 
ship  became  much 
closer.  A 1973  agreement 
allowed  the  25th  Division 
to  deal  directly  with  the 
29th  Brigade  and  100th 


Battalion.  Although  reserve  component  head- 
quarters were  kept  informed,  the  direct  contact 
between  roundout  units  cut  much  of  the  red  tape 
and  made  the  job  of  working  together  much  easier. 

The  agreement  also  called  for  a continuous 
exchange  of  information  between  the  division  and 
reserve  components.  Both  had  to  know  the  other's 
personnel,  equipment  and  readiness  status.  Both 
had  to  use  a common  standing  operating  proce- 
dure in  order  to  work  together. 

The  25th  Division  uses  a sister  unit  concept, 
which  means  that  a particular  battalion  or  company 
works  closely  with  the  same  reserve  component 
unit  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  working 
together  in  the  field,  active  Army  soldiers  meet  with 
reservists  for  informal  discussions  and  really  get 
to  know  each  other. 

Although  the  25th  Division  and  its  roundout 
units  work  well  together,  they  still  have  some 
problems. 

“The  1st  Battalion,  487th  Artillery,  is  really  i 
‘strac’,”  says  one  of  the  25th  Division  artillery  bat- 
talion commanders.  “They’re  ready  for  combat  ) 
now.” 

The  100th  Battalion,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  “growing  pains,”  as  one  reserve  officer  put 
it.  After  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  unit  was  under- 
strength. Although  a recent  recruiting  drive  in- 
creased the  strength,  many  of  these  new  recruits 

are  now  undergoing  their 
initial  active  duty  training 
and  will  not  be  available 
for  unit  training  for  some 
time. 

This  month  the 
29th  Brigade  goes  under 
the  operational  control  of 
the  25th  Division  during 
the  brigade’s  annual  ac- 
tive duty  training.  ' 

For  the  first  time 
roundout  and  active 
Army  units  will  operate 
together  as  they  would 
under  mobilization  con-  i 
ditions.  This  will  serve  as  1 
a realistic  test  of  the 
roundout  concept.  As 
one  National  Guard  of- 
ficer put  it,  “Unless  we 
have  some  sort  of  a prac- 
tice mobilization,  what  » 
the  hell  good  is  it?”  □ ^ 
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THE  ARMY  has  a drinking  problem.  A 
report  released  in  April  by  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  concludes  that 
heavy  drinking  in  the  armed  services  is  a 
serious  and  widespread  problem. 

Once  again  this  report  underscores 
the  scope  of  the  problem  and  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  an  effective  program 
to  cope  with  the  adverse  impact  of  problem 
drinking  and  alcoholism  iri  the  Army. 

Major  efforts  are  now  underway  to 
curb  the  problem.  Already  there  has  been 
a significant  increase  in  the  alcohol  client 
caseload  at  Army  rehabilitation  facilities. 
Since  July  1972,  the  rate  has  risen  from  3.2 
to  9.2  per  1,000. 

“This  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
Army  program  has  gained  credibility  with 
commanders,  physicians  and  alcohol 
abusers,”  says  Chaplain  (Colonel)  Charles 
Gibbs,  formerly  the  Army’s  education  of- 
ficer for  drug  and  alcohol  programs. 

“Getting  the  problem  drinker  out  of 
the  closet  is  the  biggest  problem  we  face,” 
Chaplain  Gibbs  thinks.  “Because  of  the 
social  stigma  attached  to  alcohol  abuse, 
most  people  who  have  a drinking  problem 
won’t  admit  it.  Relatives  and  friends  tend 
to  ignore  it  or  cover  it  up. 

“It’s  often  the  negative  attitude  of 
a supervisor  or  family  member  that  most 
inhibits  the  abuser  from  getting  help 
early.” 

One  alcoholic  who  hasn’t  taken  a 
drink  for  more  than  a year  says  he  wished 
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is  supervisor  had  talked  to  him  about  the 
problem  a longtime  ago.  “We  worked  very 
closely,  had  a good  relationship  and  often 
went  to  the  club  together  after  work  for 
e of  drinks.  I usually  stayed  on  after 
t,  but  never  once  did  he  suggest  that 
ybe  1 had  a problem  and  should  go  for 
P-” 

This  situation  is  not  uncommon. 
Often  supervisors  are  sensitive  to  subordi- 
nates and  their  drinking  problems,  but 
they’re  hesitant  to  approach  the  subject. 
Some  are  afraid  that  referring  a person  for 
help  will  hurt  his  career  and  ruin  their 
personal  relationship.  Others  feel  inade- 
quate to  discuss  the  problem  or  are  not 
convinced  that  the  Army’s  rehabilitation 
program  can  help. 

“Progress  is  being  made,’’  Chaplain 
Gibbs  says.  “Perhaps  the  most  significant 
need  is  for  people  to  learn  preventive 
measures,  and  how  to  recognize  and  refer 
persons  having  alcohol  problems. 

“Commanders  and  supervisors, 
especially,  must  develo^attitudes  accept- 
ing the  fact  that  alcohol  is  a treatable  con- 
dition. The  most  responsible,  caring  thing 
to  do  is  to  refer  the  person  with  an  alcohol 
problem  for  help. 

“Given  the  way  people  think  today, 
seeking  help  to  combat  a drinking  problem 
is  going  to  have  some  negative  effects  on 
job  and  social  status,’’  the  chaplain  contin- 
ues, “but  a supervisor  or  family  member 
has  to  ask,  Ts  it  worth  it?’  And  the  answer 
is  ‘yes!’ 


“The  longer  a person  drinks  the 
harder  it  is  to  solve  his  problem.  In  the 
middle  and  late  stages  of  alcoholism  it’s 
possible  to  get  someone  to  stop  drinking, 
but  it’s  already  hurt  him  psychologically 
and  physiologically.’’ 

For  mstance,  one  captain  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command  after  getting  two 
tickets  for  drunk  driving.  “It  took  some- 
thing that  serious  for  me  to  realize  I had 
a drinking  problem.  I tried  to  stop  drinking 
on  my  own,  but  it  didn’t  work,’’  he  says. 
“I  always  had  the  impression  that  you  had 
to  be  a bum  on  skid  row  before  you  were 
considered  an  alcoholic. 

“When  I went  to  the  installation  al- 
cohol rehabilitation  center  for  help,  it  was 
really  a cover.  1 fully  intended  to  keep 
drinking,’’  he  admits.  “But  during  those  3 


(Continued) 

weeks  I learned  how  to  deal  with  my  situa-  f 
tion  and  it  saved  my  military  career."  f 

Chaplain  Gibbs  emphasizes  that  the  r 
Army  is  not  promoting  abstinence,  but  [I 
responsible  decisions  about  drinking.  l| 
“Every  installation  has  people  trained  to 
handle  situations  just  like  that  young  cap-  ! 
tain  describes,"  he  says.  “The  Army  con-  j| 
siders  problem  drinking  a preventable  and  ij 
treatable  condition." 

Alcohol  abuse  is  a complex,  long-  j| 
standing  problem  in  society  for  which  there  ^ 
is  no  simple  solution. 

In  terms  of  poor  work  performance,  | 
alcohol-related  crimes  and  accidents,  ab- 
senteeism  and  a number  of  other  factors,  ; 
the  social  cost  of  alcohol  abuse  in  America 
is  staggering — about  $25  billion  yearly.  ll 

Army  duty  time  lost  to  drinking  in  1 
1973,  for  example,  totaled  2,200  staff  years 
at  a cost  of  $17  million  ini^ay  and  allow- 
ances. 

One  military  psychiatrist  studying 
alcohol  abuse  in  the  Army  attributes  the 
problem  in  part  to  the  “masculinity  fac- 
tor." Statements  like  "Aren’t  you  a man? 
Can’t  you  hold  your  booze?"  or  “You're 
not  much  of  a soldier  if  you  can’t  drink!” 
contribute  to  the  image. 

The  doctor  adds  that  alcohol  is  “a 
way  to  dull  boredom  and  loneliness,  and 
for  the  American  military  overseas,  a feel- 
ing of  being  aliens  in  a strange  land."  (See 
“Making  KONTAKT,"  page  10.) 

Chaplain  Gibbs  points  out  that  the 
Army  recognizes  the  social  pressures  to 
drink.  “Renewed  and  creative  efforts  to 
‘deglamorize’  alcohol  must  be  taken.  The 
community  must  develop  an  environment 
in  which  it’s  equally  as  acceptable  not  to 
drink  alcohol  as  well  as  drink,”  he  savs. 

One  GAO  recommendation  was  to  j 
stop  the  sale  of  hard  liquor  at  noon  in 
on-post  clubs,  as  well  as  do  away  with 
special  low  prices  and  happy  hours.  The 
report  also  suggested  serving  food  at  happy 
hours. 

While  no  decisions  have  been  made 
to  accept  these  ideas  on  an  Army-wide 
basis,  DA  is  currently  reexamining  its  poli- 
cies on  alcohol  sales  and  consumption. 

Soldiers  can  expect  an  intensified 
program  to  discourage  alcohol  abuse  and 
to  identify,  treat  and  rehabilitate  problem 
drinkers.  Q 
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to  these  programs,  the  remainder 
is  used  for  blending  rocket  fuel, 
processing  protective  clothing  and 
demilitarizing  such  liquid  nerve 
agents  as  GB. 

GB  was  produced  at  RMA 
in  the  mid-1950s  and  a small  por- 
tion of  the  agent  still  remains  there. 
A plan  to  dump  obsolete  munitions 
containing  the  liquid  into  the  At- 
lantic was  aborted  in  1969.  Adverse 
public  reaction  and  Congressional 
concerns  over  safety  caused  the 
Army  to  seek  an  alternate  solution. 

A National  Academy  of 
Sciences  committee  recommended 
that  the  bombs  containing  GB  be 
disassembled  at  the  arsenal  and  the 
agent  neutralized  chemically. 

The  project  began  in  1973 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
December  1977.  About  50  bombs 
a day  are  demilitarized  during  three 
8-hour  shifts,  5 days  a week.  Each 
shift  employs  about  30  workers  in- 
cluding production  and  mainte- 
nance engineers  and  foremen.  An 
all-military  Explosive  Ordnance 
Detachment  is  assigned  to  the  ar- 
senal in  the  event  a bomb  requires 
special  handling. 

Demilitarization  takes  place 


ONE  OE  THE  nation's  finest  wild- 
life preserves  belongs  to  the  Army 
and  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
limits  of  Denver,  Colo.  Sprawling 
over  27  square  miles  just  northeast 
of  the  shopping  and  business  dis- 
trict, Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
(RMA)  cooperates  with  the  Colo- 
rado Division  of  Wildlife  to  treat 
and  release  all  sorts  of  injured  ani- 
mals. 

Food  is  plentiful  and  the  an- 
imals are  well  protected  due  to 
RMA's  strict  wildlife  management 
and  security  programs.  Gate 
guards  are  firm,  but  polite,  in  de- 
manding proper  identification  from 
visitors  and  employees  alike.  Rov- 
ing security  police  also  patrol  these 
18,000  acres  of  natural  habitat  next 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies. 

Among  the  animals  released 
at  RMAaregoldeneagles,  raccoons, 
fox,  hawks,  great  horned  owls  and 
deer.  They  join  the  arsenal's  large 
population  of  coyotes,  badgers, 
pheasants,  doves,  geese,  ducks, 
rabbits  and  prairie  dogs. 

Periodic  checks  by  the  arse- 
nal's staff  biologist  indicate  that  the 
resident  animal  population  is  in  ex- 
cellent health.  The  Sierra  Club  and 


The  rough-legged  hawk  is 
one  of  the  many  birds  and 
animals  that  can  be  seen  on 
the  27  square  miles  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
(Photo  by  John  Perry) 
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Audubon  Society  also  conduct  ani- 
mal research.  One  large-scale  bird 
study  identified  and  catalogued  176 
different  species. 

School  groups  and  civic  or- 
ganizations often  tour  the  wildlife 
areas.  More  than  14,000  guests 
visit  the  arsenal  each  year.  Some 
have  never  seen  these  animals  in 
their  natural  state. 

Scouts  from  across  the  na- 
tion use  RMA  camping  facilities 
and  troop  barracks  which  are  no 
longer  occupied.  In  addition,  the 
arsenal  conducts  an  outdoor  recre- 
ation program  each  summer  for 
underprivileged  children. 

While  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  arsenal's  complex  is  devoted 


in  blast-proof,  reinforced  concrete 
cubicles,  and  most  of  the  process 
is  done  mechanically  and  observed 
with  closed-circuit  television. 

In  more  than  23  years  of 
working  with  GB  there  have  been 
only  six  temporary  disabling  acci- 
dents and  no  fatalities  attributable 
to  the  nerve  agent.  Fears  of  acci- 
dental explosions  and  release  of 
the  agent  have  proven  unfounded. 
There  hasn’t  even  been  a fire  at 
RMA  causing  more  than  $100  in 
damage  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  arsenal’s  fire  department  is 
rated  one  of  the  best  among  military 
installations. 

In  addition,  all  waste  mate- 
rials have  been  completely  con- 
trolled and  disposed  in  a safe,  non- 
polluting manner.  All  gases,  water 
vapors  and  air  ventilated  from  the 
operations  are  processed  so  no 
contaminants  are  released  to  the 
atmosphere.  Many  of  these  sys- 
tems were  developed  especially  for 
the  demilitarization  program  and 
are  now  being  used  elsewhere  to 
cut  down  on  air  pollution. 

A gas  alarm  system  contin- 
uously samples  air  at  critical  loca- 
tions throughout  the  complex. 
Around  the  perimeter  of  the  arse- 
nal nine  air-monitoring  stations 
verify  that  acceptable  emission 
limits  are  not  exceeded. 

In  the  event  of  an  equipment 
malfunction,  rubber-suited  techni- 
cians enter  the  cubicles  to  make 
repairs.  As  an  extra  precaution,  the 
men  enter  in  pairs  and  an  emer- 
gency standby  waits  outside. 

Everyone  in  the  GB  com- 
plex is  required  to  carry  a protec- 
tive mask.  It  must  be  worn  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  building  and  when 
the  emergency  alarm  sounds. 

If  the  safety  measures  seem 
extreme,  it’s  because  of  the  nature 
of  GB.  Dr.  Maurice  D.  Gaon,  RMA 
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medical  director  and  a leading  ex- 
pert with  nearly  30  years  of  expe- 
rience in  the  field,  explains  that 
mild  exposure  to  GB  can  cause 
convulsions  and  paralysis.  Heavy 
doses  are  lethal. 

Dr.  Gaon  is  one  of  six  doc- 
tors at  a fully  equipped  15-bed 
health  clinic,  which  operates  con- 
tinuously. He  is  assisted  by  six  in- 
dustrial health  nurses,  laboratory 
technicians  and  an  X-ray  techni- 
cian. 

In  addition  to  being 
prepared  to  treat  workers  exposed 
to  GB,  the  health  clinic  gives  pre- 
employment physicals  and  con- 
ducts a continuous  testing  program 
to  study  any  possible  long-term  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  GB. 

This  testing  is  only  a part  of 
the  arsenal’s  safety  program.  "Be- 
fore we  assign  an  employee  to  an 
agent  area  he  has  to  be  considered 
suitable  and  reliable  for  a position 
involving  access  to  agent  materi- 
al,” according  to  Albert  H.  Rock, 
chief  of  the  RMA  safety  office. 
"Those  selected  are  then  given  a 
thorough  orientation  prior  to  han- 
dling the  agent.  We  also  instruct 
them  in  self-  and  first-aid  proce- 
dures.” 

Self-aid  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  program.  Dr.  Gaon 
adds.  "We  want  people  here  to  be 
conscious  of  what  they’re  working 
with,”  he  says. 

Should  treatment  be  neces- 
sary, atropine — the  antidote  for 
GB — is  readily  available.  This  drug 
was  selected  after  evaluating  more 
than  2,000  other  compounds  and 
establishing  the  dosage  and  fre- 


Clockwise  from  above;  Chemist  Bob 
Kimack  tests  for  air  contamination.  Pat 
Casados  moves  a bomb  into  the  disposal 
facility.  Technicians  monitor  operations 
by  closed  circuit  TV,  while  Christopher 
Jacquez  and  Felix  Stanion  prepare  the 
bombs  for  demilitarization. 
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quency  of  administration.  A single 
dose  comes  in  a container  about 
the  size  of  a disposable  butane 
lighter.  The  recessed  needle  is  ac- 
tivated by  sharply  striking  the  skin. 
It  was  designed  for  people  who  find 
it  difficult  to  inject  themselves  with 
a needle. 

None  of  the  workers  seem 
concerned  about  the  potential  ha- 
zards they  face  each  day  working 
with  the  agent  because  they  have 
learned  to  respect  its  properties. 
All  are  confident  that  the  security 
and  safety  precautions  at  the  arse- 
nal are  completely  sufficient. 

In  addition  to  disposing  of 
GB.  RMA  can  operate  one  of  two 
Department  of  Defense  plants  that 
are  able  to  process  protective 
clothing  for  employees  who  work 
with  toxic  chemical  agents.  The 
plant  also  is  capable  of  processing 
protective  clothing  for  people  who 
work  with  highly  flammable  mate- 
rials. 

Still  another  facility  at  the 
arsenal  blends  liquid  rocket  fuel 
used  in  the  Titan  II  Missile  and 
Apollo  space  programs. 

Looking  to  the  future,  RMA 
is  launching  a program  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  possible 
contamination  of  the  arsenal  has 
occurred  from  past  operations. 

Plans  include  the  identifica- 
tion of  compounds  which  are  pres- 
ent and  a study  of  plant  and  animal 
life  to  see  if  there  is  any  impact  of 
the  contamination  at  the  arsenal. 
Standards  will  be  established 
against  which  the  amounts  of  con- 
tamination can  be  compared.  If 
problems  are  isolated,  then  tech- 
nology will  be  developed  to  solve 
them. 

The  Army  intends  that  the 
property  will  stay  as  it  was  found — 
safe  for  wildlife  to  thrive  in  and  for 
Americans  to  enjoy.  □ 
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THE  ARMY  major’s  green  uni- 
form is  a stark  contrast  to  the  more 
than  4,000  cadets  in  blue.  Shouting 
commands  to  the  members  of  his 
squadron  during  the  noon  meal 
formation,  he’s  distinguished  from 
his  Air  Force  counterparts  only  by 
the  color  of  his  uniform. 

Major  Ronald  L.  Sheffield, 
“TAG”  (teacher,  adviser,  counsel- 
or) officer  for  the  9th  Squadron,  is 
one  of  12  Army  officers  assigned 
to  the  stair  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado.  Two  Army 
officers  also  are  assigned  to  the 
faculty  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
in  Annapolis,  Md.  Two  more  will 
join  the  staff  later  this  month. 

Being  part  of  this  “token 
minority,’’  as  some  of  them  choose 
to  call  it,  is  more  than  just  an  un- 
usual Army  assignment. 

“Each  service  has  its  own 
identity.  When  you  know  how  the 
others  think,  what  they  think  and 


how  they  get  things  done,  you  can’t 
help  but  be  a better  officer,’’  says 
Major  Ned  W.  Bacheldor. 

The  prime  reason  for  using 
Army  instructors  at  other  service 
academies  is  to  share  and  exchange 
ideas,  according  to  Major  Robert 
C.  Stack.  MAJ  Stack  was  the  Army 
liaison  officer  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  for  3 years.  He’s  just 
been  reassigned  to  Fort  Carson, 
Colo. 

Most  of  the  officers  serve  3 
years  and  then  continue  to  an- 
other— often  unrelated — assign- 

ment. Others,  like  Captain  Ralph 
H.  Cruikshank,  are  part  of  an  ex- 
change program  between  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.Y.,  and  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

CPT  Cruikshank,  a math 
instructor,  has  brought  several 
teaching  techniques  from  his  West 
Point  classroom  to  Colorado.  “My 
students  work  problems  at  the 


blackboard  and  explain  their  solu- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Recit- 
ing in  front  of  the  other  cadets  not 
only  improves  public  speaking 
ability,  but  also  gives  added  confi- 
dence,’’ he  points  out.  “I’ve  also 
instituted  a daily  quiz.’’  Daily 
quizzes  and  working  at  the  black- 
board are  traditions  at  West  Point. 

Members  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Naval  Academy  faculties  seem 
enthusiastic  about  these  ideas  and 
are  adopting  many  of  the  same 
techniques  for  their  classes. 

Outside  the  classroom  these 
same  Army  officers  assist  with  | 
Basic  Cadet  Training  at  the  Air  ! 
Force  Academy.  Major  David  H.  1 
Price,  a history  instructor  during 
the  academic  year  from  August  to 
May,  teaches  basic  field  training 
during  the  summer. 

“I  enjoy  participating  with  j 
the  squadrons  and  the  personal  in- 
teraction with  the  cadets,’’  MAJ  |j 


Price  says.  “I  teach  leadership 
techniques  and  tell  what  it’s  like  to 
be  a ‘grunt.’  ” 

“We  also  explain  how  the 
Army  fights  and  what  it’s  like  to 
be  on  the  receiving  end  of  air  sup- 
port,’’ MAJ  Stack  adds.  “We  try 
to  instill  a sense  of  urgency  in  the 
cadets.’’ 

While  all  agree  that  summer 
means  long  hard  hours,  they  feel 
the  command  experience  they’re 
bringing  to  the  cadets  is  a valuable 
part  of  their  training. 

“We’re  able  to  influence 
their  opinions,’’  Major  Kenneth  C. 
Kvam  says,  “and  give  the  cadets 
a greater  appreciation  of  the 
Army.’’  MAJ  Kvam  teaches  phys- 
ics during  the  academic  year. 

As  a squadron  TAC  officer, 
MAJ  Sheffield  encourages  ques- 
tions about  the  Army  and  its  role 
in  defense.  His  office  is  decorated 
with  photographs  and  models  of 


tanks  and  other  Army  equipment. 
The  magazine  rack  is  loaded  with 
Army  publications.  He  and  his  wife 
often  have  cookouts  for  cadets  at 
their  house,  too. 

“You  can  be  as  busy  as  you 
want  here,’’  MAJ  Sheffield  says. 
“There  are  plenty  of  clubs  and 
other  activities  that  need  advisers, 
so  you  easily  can  put  in  more  than 
a 40-hour  workweek.’’ 

His  role  as  TAC  officer  is 
unlike  that  of  a company  com- 
mander, he  feels.  “I’m  more  of  an 
overseer,  not  a commander.  I let 
the  cadets  make  mistakes  and  then 
let  them  learn  from  those  mistakes 
by  being  challenged  and  succeed- 
ing.’’ 

Over  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
Major  Nicholas  Nahas  and  Captain 
Gerald  Moss  represent  the  Army. 
Captain  Jim  Vance  completed  a 3- 
year  tour  there  in  June  and  is  at- 
tending Command  and  General 


Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

A 1967  West  Point  graduate, 
CPT  Vance  notes  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  shed  his  Army  back- 
ground, though.  “With  so  many 
civilians  on  the  teaching  staff  here, 
it’s  important  to  expose  the  mid- 
shipmen to  professional  military 
officers — regardless  of  service,’’  he 
says. 

While  his  math  students  are 
at  first  hesitant  to  talk  about  the 
Army,  he  finds  that  once  the  se- 
mester gets  rolling,  questions  are 
raised  more  frequently. 

Being  a captain  at  a Navy 
facility  can  have  its  special  advan- 
tages, too,  CPT  Moss  has  found. 
“Once  I was  having  trouble  getting 
a locker  at  the  gym.  Finally,  I 
called  the  person  in  charge  and 
said,  ‘This  is  Captain  Moss  . . .,’ 
and  explained  my  problem.  I got  a 
locker  almost  immediately.  It 
wasn’t  until  later  that  I realized  he 
thought  I was  a Navy  captain 
[equivalent  to  an  Army  colonel].’’ 

Aside  from  their  regular 
teaching  responsibilities,  all  three 
participate  in  other  activities,  also. 
MAJ  Nahas,  the  senior  Army  rep- 
resentative and  a mechanical  engi- 
neering instructor,  is  an  adviser  to 
both  the  academy’s  American  Nu- 
clear Society  and  the  Military 
Parachuting  Club.  CPT  Vance 
served  as  a company  officer  to  last 
summer’s  plebe  class  and  found 
time  to  attend  jump  school  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  with  a group  of  11 
midshipmen  who  also  were  taking 
the  training.  “All  12  of  us  com- 
pleted the  school,’’  he  recalls. 

CPT  Moss  teaches  chemis- 
try, is  the  Jewish  lay  leader  at  the 
academy  and  secretary  for  the 
local  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  He’s  tak- 
ing advantage  of  Annapolis’  aca- 
demic environment  by  studying 
Japanese.  “Not  many  Army  of- 
ficers can  claim  to  have  transcripts 
from  the  Naval  Academy,’’  he 
points  out. 

There  also  aren’t  many  sol- 
diers who  can  claim  such  unique 
assignments  as  training  the  future 
officers  of  our  sister  services.  □ 


CONSUMERS  CORNER 

□ Federal  Communications  Commission  ^ 
(FCC)  how  provides  a 60-day  temporary! 
licensing  for  CB  radio  operators  whilii 
permanent  license  applications  are  beii 
ing  processed ...  CBers  fill  out  special! 
form  at  store  from  which  equipment  isi 
purchased ...  send  application  for  per-ti 
manent  license  and  $4  to  FCC,  Box  ■ 
1010,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325.  li 


□ CHAMPUS  change  requires  nonavaila^ 
bility  statement  (DD  Form  1251)  for  m 
all  eligible  persons  living  within  4^ 
miles  of  a military  medical  facility^ 
for  non-emergency  inpatient  hospital  ■ 
care  in  civilian  medical  f acilities . .Ij 
Outpatient  care  not  affected  by  this 
legislation.  ■ 


BITS  AND  PIECES 

• "Life  Pack,"  right,  helps  save  1 
lives  of  heart  attack  victims...  j 
Completely  portable. . .monitors  heart- 
beat and  broadcasts  electrocardio-  1 
grams  enroute  to  hospital ...  Can  de-  I 
liver  320  volt  electric  shocks  for  | 
severe  attacks.  ! 


• Soldiers  released  from  active  dutyf 
no  longer  report  to  local  Selective 
Service  office  within  10  days  of 
separation. . .All  such  offices  have 
been  closed. 


• Social  Services  Act  of  197  5 allov;s 
ex-wife  to  get  court-ordered  alimony 
and  child  support  directly  from 
Federal  government .. .Army  Finance 
must  deduct  court-ordered  sums  to  pay 
soldier's  domestic  debts.  Applies  to! 
active  duty,  reserve  and  retired. 


SUMMERTIME 

3^  Overexposure  to  sun  is  leading 
cause  of  skin  cancer,  says  American 
Cancer  Society.  More  than  300,000 
people  will  develop  superficial 
skin  cancer  this  year... It  is  least 
dangerous  cancer... Can  be  cured  in 
doctor's  off ice... If  you  see  change 
in  size  or  color  of  wart  or  mole; 
dry,  scaly  patch  of  skin;  or  lumps 
that  don't  clear  up,  see  your  doctor. 


National  Safety  Council  suggests 
taking  following  precautions  when 
exposed  to  sun; 

• Avoid  too  much  direct  sunlight. 

• Avoid  overexertion , particularly 
in  early  part  of  heat  wave. 

• Wear  light,  porous  and  loose  fit- 
ting clothing. 

• Increase  use  of  salt  in  food  you 
eat... If  it  is  very  hot  outside,  it 
may  be  helpful  to  take  salt  tablets. 

• Drink  plenty  of  water,  but  avoid 
drinking  ice  water;  avoid  alcohol. 

• Drink  plenty  of  fruit  juices  and 
eat  plenty  of  nutritious  foods,  in- 
cluding fresh  fruit ...  Don ' t overeat. 

• Get  plenty  of  rest. 

• If  possible,  when  sunbathing  have 
someone  with  you  to  decrease  possi- 
bility of  falling  asleep. 

• In  giving  first  aid  for  heat  sick- 
ness, keep  in  mind  this  simple  rule: 
If  patient  is  cold,  make  him  warm; 

if  he  is  hot,  make  him  cool... Seek 
medical  help  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
mission  has  set  up  consumer  affairs 
ice  to  field  complaints  of  small 
estors  against  securities  firms... 
ice  is  drawing  up  simple,  inexpen- 
e procedures  to  settle  disputes 
ween  customers  and  brokers... If 
have  a grievance,  write:  Van  P. 
ter.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
urities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
North  Capitol  Street,  N.W., 
hington,  D.C. 


Buying  a home?  Write  to  HUD  (FHA) , 
hington,  D.C.  20410  for  free  pam- 
et  "The  Home  Buying  Serviceman," 
-121-F...It  contains  important  in- 
mation  to  assist  you. 


AUGUST  1976 


Aug.  1,  1907 — The  forerunner  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  the 
Aeronautical  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps,  is  created  when 
the  Army  issues  specifications  for  its  first  plane.  By  1911,  the 
Army  had  five  planes;  by  1917,  it  had  55  . . . Aug.  7,  1789 — Con- 
gress establishes  the  War  Department  and  appoints  General 
Henry  Knox  as  first  Secretary  of  War . . .Aug.  9, 1921 — A veterans 
bureau — now  the  Veterans  Administration — is  established  . . . 
Aug.  12,  1898 — Spanish-American  War  ends  . . . Aug.  14, 
1900 — U.S.  Army  soldiers  and  allies  from  seven  other  countries 
enter  Peking,  China,  to  overcome  the  Boxer  Rebellion  which 
attempted  to  drive  all  foreigners  from  China  . . . Aug.  15, 
1914 — The  Panama  Canal  opens  to  commercial  traffic  . . . Aug. 
25,1814 — British  expeditionary  force  burns  Washington,  D.C. . . . 
Aug.  27,  1944 — General  George  Patton’s  Third  Army  crosses 
the  Marne  and  enters  Chateau-Thierry.  About  25  years  earlier, 
the  U.S.  Army’s  3d  Division  battled  to  cross  the  Marne  at  the 
same  location  during  World  War  I. 

FORSCOM  HIGHLIGHTS:  United  States  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM),  largest  major  command  within  Department  of  the 
Army,  marked  its  third  anniversary  along  with  the  nation’s  200th. 
Activated  in  July  1973  with  headquarters  at  Fort  McPherson, 
Ga.,  FORSCOM  is  responsible  for  the  combat  readiness  of  all 
deployable  units  of  the  active  Army,  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Army  Reserve  in  the  United  States — the  ‘Total  Force.” 

FORSCOM  is  the  Army’s  first  CONUS-based  major  com- 
mand whose  sole  mission  is  combat  readiness.  It  commands 
all  deployable  Army  combat  and  supporting  forces,  active  and 
reserve.  It  supervises  Army  National  Guard  unit  training  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  It  commands  the  United  States  Army  Forces,  Readiness 
Command  and,  for  planning  purposes,  the  United  States  Army 
Forces,  Atlantic. 

In  strength,  FORSCOM  numbers  more  than  940,000  mili- 
tary personnel,  including  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve,  and  about  48,000  civilian  employees.  It’s  involved  in 
the  activities  of  more  than  6,000  company — and  detachment — 
size  units  of  the  reserve  components  located  in  more  than  3,500 
communities  in  the  50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

FORSCOM’s  active  Army  forces  include  two  corps,  eleven 
divisions,  three  infantry  brigades,  one  armor  brigade,  one  air 
defense  artillery  brigade,  one  air  cavalry  combat  brigade,  one 
armored  cavalry  regiment,  and  many  separate  combat,  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  units. 

Partners  of  the  active  Army  forces  are  eight  divisions,  22 
maneuver  brigades,  13  major  units,  and  three  armored  cavalry 
regiments  of  the  Army  National  Guard  as  well  as  19  Army 
Reserve  Commands  (ARCOM),  12  training  divisions,  and  three 
separate  infantry  brigades  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  plus  thou- 
sands of  smaller  units.  Together  the  Guard  and  Reserve  repre- 
sent about  three-fourths  of  the  total  strength  for  which  FOR- 
SCOM is  responsible. 

The  three  continental  Armies — First  at  Fort  Meade,  Md., 
Fifth  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Sixth  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif. — are,  in  effect,  major  extensions  of  FOR- 
SCOM in  the  command  and  training  of  Army  Reserve  units  and 
in  the  supervision  of  training  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  33) 

Word  Search:  1.  tortoise  2.  torn  3.  torrid  4.  torsion  5.  toreador  6.  tor  7.  torrent 

8.  torpedo  9.  tornado  10.  torch  11.  torte  12.  torso  ZAPOGRAM:  1.  Swoboda  2. 
Namath  3.  Bradshaw  4.  Slick  (Watts)  5.  Telly's  Pop  6.  Miller  7.  Coopman  8.  Spitz 

9.  Marshall  10.  Simpson  Patchwork;  1.  50th  Armored,  East  Orange.  N.J.,  "Jersey 
Blues"  2.  42d  Infantry.  New  York,  N.Y.,  "Rainbow  " 3.  28th  Infantry,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  "Keystone  " 4.  40th  Infantry  (Mechanized).  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  "Sunburst " 5. 
38th  Infantry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  "Cyclone  ' 6.  47th  Infantry,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  "Viking  " 
7.  26th  Infantry,  Boston,  Mass.,  "Yankee  " 8.  49th  Armored,  Austin,  Tex.,  "Lone 


Star" 


• MILPERCEN  opened 
its  fourth  Personnel 
Assistance  Point  (PAP) 
at  Seattle-Tacoma  In- 
ternational Airport  to 
assist  soldiers  travel- 
ing to  and  from  over- 
seas assignments. 


• Twenty  MOSs  being 
dropped  from  Selected 
Reenlistment  Bonus  list 
...11  being  added... 
MILPERCEN  message 
292000Z  May  76  has  de- 
tails . 


• Bantamweight 
fighter,  SP4  Charles 
Mooney,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  is  representing 
U.S.  in  Montreal  Summer 
Olympics . 


Enlisted  Insignia 

New  DA  policy  beginning  Oct.  1...A11  enlisted  sol- 
diers will  wear  branch  insignia  of  their  primary  MOS 
...except  basic  trainees  will  wear  only  "U.S."  in- 
signia on  both  collars/lapels. . .Command  sergeants 
major  will  wear  "branch  immaterial"  insignia...  A new 
insignia  has  been  designed  for  NCOS  assigned  to 
Inspector  General  duties... New  IG  brass  should  be 
available  by  mid-1977. 

PX  Privileges 

Army  guardsmen  and  reservists  entitled  to  PX  privi- 
leges can  now  use  their  ID  card  and  leave  and  earn- 
ing statement  (LES)  instead  of  a letter  of  authori- 
zation. ..  Soldiers  who  do  not  receive  a LES  may 
continue  to  use  letter ...  Details  in  DA  message 
071501Z  June  76. 

SQT  Field-Test 

Soldiers  in  four  MOSs — llB,  16J,  45B  and  95D--will 
field-test  new  Skill  Qualification  Tests  (SQT)  Army- 
wide in  October ... SQT  for-the-record  should  begin 
for  certain  MOSs  by  mid-1977  and  be  phased  in  over 
2 -year  period. 


• Expectant  mothers  no  longer  need  worry 
about  harming  themselves  or  baby  by  acci- 
dental overdose  of  X-rays... New  machine. 
Ultra  Sound  System,  uses  sound  to  "see" 
inside  patient's  body... High  frequency 
sound  waves  reflect  off  organs  and  give 
picture  on  a screen. . .Doctors  can  tell 
age  of  fetus,  position  of  placenta  and 
whether  there  are  twins. 


• New  per  diem  rates  for  soldiers  now  in 
ef feet ...  authorized  payment  is  "average 
cost  of  lodging"  plus  $14  per  day  for 
meals  and  incidentals  not  to  exceed  $33 
per  day  total ...  Commanders  may  require 
receipts  for  lodging  costs... DA  message 
011813Z  Jun  76  has  details. 
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INSURANCE 


HELLO,  KOREA" 


Story  and  photo  by  SP5  Rick  Wasser 


“HELLO,  KOREA,”  To  thousands 
of  soldiers  serving  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  these  words  mean 
more  than  a simple  greeting. 

“Hello,  Korea”  is  also  the 
name  of  a program  sponsored  by 
the  International  Cultural  Society 
of  Korea  (ICSK)  in  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
U.S.  Forces  Korea  (USFK).  For- 

SPECIALIST  5 RICK  WASSER  is  an  information  spe- 
cialist assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S. 
Forces  Korea. 


merly  the  Public  Relations  Asso- 
ciation of  Korea,  the  ICSK  is  a 
non-official  organization  of  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  improve 
Korean-American  relations. 

Originated  in  1971,  the  2- 
hour  show  consists  of  a movie 
and  entertainment  by  the  Moo- 
gungwha  Chorus,  all-girl  singers 
who  perform  a variety  of  Korean 
and  American  folk  songs  and 
traditional  Korean  folk  dances. 

The  show  is  both  a gesture 


of  appreciation  for  the  American 
presence  and  a way  to  introduce 
soldiers  to  Korean  culture. 

“We  re  trying  to  shed  a lit- 
tle insight  into  the  deep  cultural 
heritage  of  this  country  and  en- 
courage soldiers  to  seek  further 
cultural  enlightenment,”  says 
John  A.  Nowell,  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  show. 

Nowell,  a community  rela- 
tions specialist  with  the  USFK 
Public  Affairs  Office,  is  coordin- 
ator for  the  orientation  program. 
He  arranges  for  food,  transpor- 
tation, and  show  facilities. 

“I  recently  made  a change 
in  the  musical  portion  of  the 
show,”  he  notes.  “In  the  past  we 
used  tape-recorded  music,  but 
now  we’ve  switched  to  live  musi- 
cians in  native  dress.  It  adds  re- 
alism to  the  show.”  ^ 

Depending  on  the  size  of 
the  facility,  the  audience  can  vary 
from  200  to  400.  Some  soldiers 
in  the  audience  even  get  to  per- 
form on  stage  with  the  girls. 

“We  give  them  a chance  to 
play  some  of  the  traditional 
Korean  instruments,”  Nowell  ex- 
plains, “but  they  find  out  quickly 
just  how  difficult  it  is  even  to  get 
a sound  from  some  of  them.” 

Averaging  about  three 
shows  a month,  the  troupe  of  23 
performers  has  traveled  to  every 
major  military  installation  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  They’re  now 
concentrating  on  some  of  the 
more  isolated  posts. 

The  girls  in  the  chorus  are 
orphans  from  the  Wangtan  or- 
phanage, about  20  miles  north  of 
Seoul.  When  they’re  not  per- 
forming, they  put  in  12-hour  days 
rehearsing,  studying  and  work- 
ing around  the  orphanage. 

Their  efforts  aren’t  limited 
to  the  “Hello,  Korea”  program'.  In 
1971  the  girls  performed  with 
Bob  Hope  during  his  visit  to  the 
USO  in  Seoul.  They  also  ap- 
peared throughout  the  United 
States  in  1973. 

Korean  folk  art  has  not 
given  way  to  changing  times.  In 
“Hello,  Korea”  it’s  being  intro- 
duced to  soldiers  with  its 
uniqueness  well  preserved.  □ 


Martin  R.  Hotlmann 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
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• President  signs  bill  to  raise 
VA  guarantee  on  mobile  homes 
from  30  to  50  percent. . .and  in- 
creases VA  direct  loan  authority 
from  $21,000  to  $30,000. 

• C onflict-of-int er est  regula- 
tions are  not  limited  to  senior 
civilian  and  military  officials. . . . 
They  prohibit  ALL  soldiers  from 
accepting  favors  such  as  free 
lunches  and  golf  games  from 
defense  contractors. 

• Army  Transportation 
Museum  at  Fort  Eustis , Va . , 
opened  in  July. . . .Funded  by 
donations  from  military  mem- 
bers and  civilians , industry 
and  small  businesses . 

• Effective  July  1,  Army  re- 
designated information  offices 
as  public  affairs  offices. 


• Army  has  completed  testing  10  KW  gas 
turbine  engine  -driven  generator  , right , . . . 
Compared  to  current  10  KW  engines , it  is 
lighter  (450  vs.  850  pounds)  , more  compact 
(20  vs.  28  cubic  feet)  and  more  reliable. . . 
Should  be  available  next  year. 

• Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army's  tour  of 

duty  extended  from  2 to  3 years Present 

SMA  tour  will  end  June  30,  1978. 

• Commanders  may  now  promote  E3s  to 
E4  with  time-in-service  waiver . . . .DA  mes- 
sage 081400Z  July  1976  lifts  restriction  in 
effect  since  April. 
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Reserve  Act 

New  Selective  Reserve  Act  gives  President  authority  to  order  up 
to  50,000  Reserve  Component  members  to  active  duty  for  90  days 
without  a declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency ....  In  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  it's  extended  to  24  months. . . . 
Previously , guardsmen  and  reservists  could  be  called  to  active 
duty  in  peacetime  for  no  more  than  15  days . 

Reenlistment  Policy 

Policy  change  makes  soldiers  with  "bad  time"  on  their  current 
enlistment  eligible  to  reenlist. . . .Soldiers  with  AWOL  or  lost  time 
on  their  records  may  request  waiver. . . .Soldiers  are  then  judged 
on  all  aspects  of  personal  conduct  and  duty  performance. 

MOS  Retraining 

Army  has  completed  more  than  half  of  planned  6 , 000  involuntary 
MOS  reclassifications  of  selected  NCOs  for  1976, . . .Combat  arms 
retraining  has  been  stopped  for  E5s  and  E7s  in  MOS  IIB;  for 
E6s  and  E7s  in  IIC;  and  for  E5s  and  E7s  in  IID . . . .Goals  also 
reached  for  E5s  in  HE  and  13B  and  E6s  in  13B  , . . .Program  will 
continue  into  next  year  in  other  MOSs . 

AER/ARS  Merger 

Army  Relief  Society  (ARS)  merged  with  Army  Emergency  Relief 
(AER)  in  July . . . .AER  will  provide  financial  and  educational  assis- 
tance to  active  duty  and  retired  personnel  and  their  dependents , 
and  to  unremarried  widows,  widowers  and  orphans. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


• Army  is  testing  XM  174,  40mm  automatic  grenade 
launcher , right,  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. . . .Uses  same 
round  as  standard  M203  grenade  launcher. . . .Can  be 
fired  from  tripod , vehicular  mount  or  hand-held .... 
Fires  300  shots  per  minute  at  range  of  400  yards. 

• Army  Communications  and  Electronics  School, 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. — former  Army  Signal  Center 
and  School — officially  closes  Oct.  31. . .Signal 
training  has  been  consolidated  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga., 
the  new  "Home  of  the  Signal  Corps." 

• Two  OPMS  specialties  reorganized/realigned . . . . 
Changes  affect  Specialty  47-Education,  and 
Specialty  28-Audio-visual  Instructional  Technology 
and  Management. . . .Revisions  will  be  published  in 
AR  611-101  and  DA  Pam  600-3. 


^ Designated  sergeants  major 
now  commanding  several  ad- 
iranced  individual  training  units 
as  part  of  a TRADOC  year-long 
;est. . .Army  wants  to  offer 
'enlarged  scope  of  duties"  to 
senior  NCOs,  say  TRADOC 
officials . 

• Army  helicopters  no  longer 
fly  the  President. . . .Army's 
Executive  Flight  Detachment 
phased  out  July  1 after  18  years 
service. . . .Marines,  which 
shared  duties  with  Army , now 
provide  all  White  House  helicop- 
ter support. 

• Army  won  both  men's  and 
women's  interservice  bowling 
championships  at  Fort 
Campbell , Ky . , in  June .... 
Navy  was  second.  Marines  third 
in  both  divisions. 


New  Army  Helmet 

Army  begins  testing  new  helmet  for  troop  use  this  month  at 
Fort  Banning,  Ga. . . .Resembles  World  War  II  German  helmet. . . . 
Covers  more  of  soldier's  head. . . .Gives  better  protection,  fit  and 
comfort. . . .Made  of  laminated  "Kevlar,"  a new  fiber, and  fiber- 
glass. . . .Would  be  first  new  combat  headgear  in  35  years. 

ROTC  Graduates 

ROTC  cadets  being  graduated  in  1976  increase  Army's  officer 
corps  by  4,298. . . .Army  selected  1,273  (about  50  percent  of 
those  applying)  for  Regular  Army  commissions. . . .Of  3,025  re- 
serve officers,  630  were  chosen  for  active  duty  for  training  with 
later  assignment  to  reserve  component  units. 

DA  Civilian  Retirement 

Civil  Service  Commission  (CSC)  reports  that  civilian  retirement 
documents  are  arriving  late. . . .Could  delay  arrival  of  retirement 
checks. . . .DA  civilians  should  make  sure  that  retirement  applica- 
tions are  processed  to  reach  CSC  within  30  days  after  retirement 
(AR  37-105)  . 

Olympic  Winners 

Congratulations  to  Army  Olympic  medal  winners!  . . . .Gold — Cpt 
Lanny  Bassham;  Sgt  Donald  Haldeman,  USAR. . . .Silver — Cpt 
Margaret  Murdock,  USAR;  Sgt  Charles  Mooney;  SP4  Lee  James 
. . . .Special  recognition  to  retired  MSG  Pat  Nappi,  boxing  coach. 
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SLANTED  VIEW 
"Your  Army  Pay — What's  It 
Worth?"  in  the  June  1976  issue  of 
SOLDIERS  was  obviously  designed  to 
show  a soldier  how  favorable  his  pay 
is  compared  with  his  civilian  counter- 
part. It  wpuld,  however,  be  more 
appropriate  in  a "Recruiter's  Guide" 
because  it  was  so  slanted  toward  the 
military.  With  the  current  trends  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  benefits,  state- 
ments which  indicate  a promise  of  a 
dollar  value  without  qualification 
are  short-sighted.  Dollar  values 
may  indeed  be  placed  on  benefits 
such  as  commissary,  PX,  etc.,  but 
how  long  will  these  benefits  remain? 

The  otherwise  factual  article  was 
so  biased  and  misstated  that  some 
very  worthy  points  were  lost  during 
the  laughter  at  some  of  the  more 
ridiculous  claims. 

Capt  Edward  J.W.  O'Brien 
APO  New  York 

BENEFITS  CHALLENGED 
Sgt  Maj  Dell's  June  article  on 
benefits  is  surely  meant  to  be  in- 
formative, although  the  multitude  of 
comparisons  indicate  a point  is  be- 
ing made.  Somehow,  Sgt  Maj  Dell 
shows,  or  implies,  that  all  of  the 
benefits  received  by  service  person- 
nel are  much  better  than  those  of 
civilian  counterparts.  It  is  simply 
not  so.  Individual  benefits  compar- 
ison does  not  cover  the  whole  spec- 
trum. Due  to  across-the-board 
wages,  regardless  of  profession, 
military  wages  combined  with  bene- 
fits cannot  be  fairly  compared  to  an 
"average"  civilian  worker.  Types 
of  duties,  average  hours  worked, 
etc. , would  have  to  be  considered. 
How  could  computation  be  made  of 
the  following:  Frequent  moves, 
family  separation,  field  duty,  loss 
of  certain  rights,  payment  of  state 


taxes  with  little  or  no  benefit  there- 
from, etc.  Again,  the  implication 
that  all  military  pay  and  allowances 
are  better  than  both  civilian  gov- 
ernment and  non-government  work- 
ers is  simply  not  true. 

Don't  underrate  your  pay  and 
benefits,  but  please  don't  overrate 
them! 

SP6  Michael  J.  Welsh 

APO  New  York 


RECLASSIFICATION 
Today,  I see  so  many  people  talk- 
ing about  being  reclassified  into  the 
combat  arms,  and  all  they're  doing 
is  complaining.  What's  wrong  with 
these  people?  Have  they  been  sit- 
ting on  their  cans  for  so  long  that 
being  reclassified  into  an  MOS  call- 
ing for  long  hard  hours,  months 
away  from  home,  brains  and  even 
guts  is  more  than  they  can  take? 

I believe  that  the  combat  arms 
MOSs  have  a lot  more  to  offer  than 
those  of  support  MOSs.  At  least  I 
feel  more  satisfied  when  I come 
home  knowing  that  the  mission  was 
accomplished . 

I think  these  people  being  reclas- 
sified should  talk  to  someone  who  is 
in  the  combat  arms  and  they  will 
see  firsthand  what  "pride"  is. 

Sgt  Steve  Grogan 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 


ASSIGNED  VS.  ATTACHED 
In  your  July  76  issue  of  SOL- 
DIERS, your  Mindbenders'  Quiz 
contained  the  following  question  and 
answer:  Lafayette  was  the  young- 
est general  in  the  American  Army, 
true  or  false?  Answer:  true. 

As  a student  of  both  American 
and  military  histories,  I find  this  a 
mistake  in  judgment. 

Lafayette  was  not  a member  of 


the  Continental  Army  but  a French 
general  who  had  permission  from 
France  to  come  help  the  American 
cause.  He  was  attached,  but  not  an 
official  member  of  "Washington's 
finest. " 

SP4  Lance  M.  Baker 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

According  to  Webster's  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary , Lafayette  withdrew 
from  the  French  military  service  in 
1776  to  enter  the  American  service 
in  1777.  He  was  commissioned  by 
Congress  major  general  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  on  July  31,  1777. 

BILLETS  NEED  EMPHASIS 
Conspicuously  missing  from  the 
outline  of  the  four  major  actions  for 
emphasis  under  the  FY  77  program 
(Update  - Our  Army  Today,  July  76) 
is  the  modernization  of  troop  living 
conditions.  Certainly  World  War  II 
billets  with  faulty  plumbing,  doubt- 
ful heat  and  nonexistent  air  condi- 
tioning will  not  help  recruit  "the 
kind  of  soldiers  the  Army  needs." 

A modern  volunteer  soldier  de- 
serves to  live  in  modern  barracks. 

2d  Lt  J .T . Brice 
Fort  Bragg,  N .C . 

“UPDATE ” NEEDS  UPDATE 
Those  of  us  in  Army  green  at  the 
forward  edge  of  deployed  forces  in 
the  western  Pacific  were  disappoint- 
ed to  note  that  page  63  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial issue  of  SOLDIERS  omitted 
mention  of  several  thousand  Army 
soldiers  in  United  States  Army 
Japan/IX  Corps  and  attached  and 
tenant  units  and  activities  under  the 
report  of  Deployed  Forces  within 
our  Army  today . 

Maj  James  D.  Strachan 
APO  San  Francisco 
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LOST  & FOUND 

Realizing  that  E6s  are  hard  peo- 
ple to  keep  up  with,  perhaps  we 
can  be  of  some  help  in  locating  the 
60,000  who  seem  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  June  SOLDIERS  Magazine, 
page  55,  "Strength  in  Grade." 

SSgt  Thomas  E.  Warning 

APO  New  York 

Thanks,  we've  got  'em  now. 
Change  your  E6  total  to  68,954. 


"Your  side  of  the  story  certainly  sounds 
reasonable,  Bob,  now  tell  me  Private 
Frimly's  side  of  it.  " 


I SEASONED  DEPENDENT 

Your  article,  "More  Than  a De- 
pendent" in  the  July  issue  caused 
me  to  reflect  upon  my  own  experi- 
ence. I,  too,  am  the  wife  of  an  Ar- 
my captain,  but  I've  invested  near- 
ly 14  years. 

I remember  my  first  18  months 
as  an  Army  wife.  I planned  in  my 
own  independent  way. . .the  mailbox 
full  of  pamphlets.  . .the  excitement. 

The  excitement  wanes  when  the 
longest  period  spent  in  one  location 
is  15  months.  Eleven  moves  in  13 
years  ceases  to  be  "fun"  any  longer. 

The  wife  in  your  article  has  yet 
to  experience  three  short  tours,  and 


a one-year  European  "long  tour" 
squeezed  between  two  Vietnam 
stints.  And  she  has  yet  to  wait-out 
reductions  in  force  or  promotion 
lists.  To  her  I say,  "So  far. . .you 
don't  know  how  lucky  you  are!" 
Janet  Clark 
Killeen,  Tex. 


DISLIKES  TERM 
Reference  July  76  SOLDIERS, 
the  article  "More  Than  a Dependent" 
was  outstanding.  I also  share  Mrs. 
Shinn's  distaste  for  the  term  depen- 
dent. In  my  opinion,  it  is  a degrad- 
ing, contemptible  term . 

Most  military  wives  I've  known 
during  the  past  28  years  have  prov- 
en to  be  quite  independent  and  cap- 
able when  necessary.  Surely  a bet- 
ter term  could  be  used  to  identify 
these  individuals  authorized  the  use 
of  selected  facilities  and  services. 
CWO-4  Jack  H.  Higdon 
Lexington,  Ky. 


PRIVILEGES  DENIED 
Regarding  "Privileges  Denied" 
in  What's  New,  July  76  issue. 

Apparently  somebody  believes 
that  the  PEC  or  SP4  doesn't  love  or 
care  or  want  to  be  with  his  family 
as  much  as  an  E8  or  an  05  who  has 
the  ability  to  obtain  command  spon- 
sorship a little  more  readily. 

I believe,  through  my  own  exper- 
iences, that  a man  who  has  his  fam- 
ily with  him  regardless  of  where  he 
is,  has  better  morale,  is  able  to 
accomplish  his  duties  in  a more  ex- 
pedient and  efficient  manner,  and 
is  more  at  peace  with  himself  and 
others  around  him. 

I believe  that  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  restoring 
these  privileges.  I am  not  saying 
that  all  individuals  assigned  to 


Korea  should  have  their  dependents 
command-sponsored,  but  if  an  indi- 
vidual desires  to  bring  his  family 
at  his  own  expense,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  use  the  facilities  which 
are  available. 

SP6  Stanley  A.  Coombs 
APO  New  York 


ARMY  BALLOONIST 
Thank  you  for  your  coverage  of 
our  balloon  club  (The  Balloon  Club 
of  America)  in  your  June  76  issue. 
Three  of  the  balloons  featured  were 
from  our  group,  including  my  own 
IRIS-N35B.  One  of  the  balloons  is  a 
home-bui It  one,  ridden  by  Michael 
Fairbanks,  a former  Army  man. 

The  gentleman  peering  into  the 
basket,  page  16,  is  Tony  Fairbanks, 
one  of  the  foremost  balloonists  in  the 
country.  He  wi  II  represent  the  U .S . 
at  the  World  Cas  Championships  this 
month  in  Augsburg,  Germany. 
Sheldon  M.  Bernick 
Broomall,  Pa. 

BICENTENNIAL  ISSUE 
The  July  issue  of  SOLDIERS  is 
an  example  of  outstanding  talent 
and  dedication  seldom  seen  in  any 
publication.  The  layout,  artwork 
and  selection  of  subject  matter  are 
of  the  highest  order. . .by  far  the 
most  attractive  publication  I've 
seen  commemorating  our  nation's 
200th  birthday . 

Thomas  W.  Herren 
LtCen,  U.S.  Army  (Ret) 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we’ll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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Engineers  of  509th  Infantry  worked 
with  Italian  troops  to  clear  earth- 
quake-damaged Osoppo. 


Maj  Patricia  Whelan 


ON  THE  NIGHT  of  May  6 a devastat- 
ing earthquake  rocked  northeast  Italy 
and  claimed  nearly  1,000  lives.  The 
jolt  was  felt  throughout  most  of  north- 
ern Italy,  including  the  city  of  Vicenza 
where  the  U.S.  Army  Southern  Euro- 
pean Task  Fore  (SETAF(  has  its  head- 
quarters. 

Responding  to  requests  for 
emergency  assistance,  the  SETAE 
commander  alerted  the  6th  Aviation 
Detachment  whose  six  helicopters 
rushed  to  the  disaster  area  at  first  light. 
On  board  were  Dr.  Stephen  Gardner 
and  his  team  of  ten  medics  from  the 
1st  Battalion,  509th  Airborne  Infantry. 
During  that  first  day  of  dawn-to-dusk 
operations,  they  evacuated  90  critically 
injured  from  the  stricken  area. 

setae’s  8th  Support  Group, 
located  at  Camp  Darby  near  the  city 
of  Pisa,  shipped  1,050  tents  stored 
there  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

Responding  to  additional  re- 
quests for  assistance,  SETAE  soldiers 
moved  into  the  town  of  Osoppo  on 
May  13.  The  167th  Signal  Company 
provided  communications.  Working 
for  nearly  a month,  airborne  engineers 
from  the  509th  removed  tons  of  rubble, 
assisted  families  in  recovering  house- 
hold belongings,  cleared  roads  and 
purified  water. 

In  a farewell  ceremony,  Osoppo 
Mayor  Valentino  Trombetta  said,  'T 
express  feelings  of  gratitude,  not  only 
for  what  you  have  done  for  us  physi- 
cally, but  for  what  you  have  offered 
us  morally.” 

The  respect  was  mutual.  The 
Americans  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
courage  and  determination  of  the  Ital- 
ian people.  They  buried  their  dead, 
then  quickly  began  clearing  rubble  and 
rebuilding  their  homes  and  towns.  □ 


MAJOR  PATRICIA  WHELAN  is  the  public  affairs  of- 
ficer for  the  U.S.  Army  Southern  European  Task  Force. 
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Sgt  Mai  Nat  Dell 

THE  CAREERS  of  400,00  enlisted  soldiers — 60  per- 
cent of  the  Army’s  enlisted  strength — are  being  man- 
aged under  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Management  Sys- 
tem (EPMS).  It’s  a fact  of  soldier  life. 

“EPMS  is  now  one  of  the  Army’s  most  impor- 
tant enlisted  personnel  management  tools,”  says  Ser- 
geant Major  Donald  E.  Weber,  project  officer  for  the 
EPMS  Task  Force,  Military  Personnel  Center  (MIL- 
PERCEN),  Alexandria,  Va. 

Soldiers  in  Career  Management  Fields  (CMF) 
1 1 , 16,  63,  74,  95,  33,  55,  64  and  76  are  currently  under 
EPMS.  All  CMFs  will  be  converted  to  EPMS  by 
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October  1,  1977.  (See  chart  for  conversion  schedule.) 

“When  EPMS  is  fully  implemented,  it’ll  exert 
a major  influence  on  every  soldier’s  career,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  soldier  and  the  Army  as  well,’’  Sgt  Maj 
Weber  says. 

The  Army  always  had  systems  for  management 
of  enlisted  personnel.  However,  EPMS  affects  sol- 
diers’ careers  in  a way  that  previous  systems  didn’t. 

EPMS  hopes  to  guarantee  every  soldier  the 
opportunity  for  proper  training  and  utilization  in  a 
specialty  that  helps  the  Army  accomplish  its  mission. 
Also,  EPMS  is  designed  to  afford  all  soldiers  the 
opportunity  for  timely  advancement  up  the  enlisted 
career  ladder. 

Previous  personnel  management  programs 
were  generally  short-term  affairs.  No  program  existed 
for  planned  management  of  training  and  progression 
throughout  a soldier’s  military  career.  Under  EPMS, 
soldiers  receive  specific 
I training  at  specific  periods 
I in  their  career  and  compete 
for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade  with  all  other 
soldiers  who  are  equally 
qualified. 

“Look  at  it  this 
way,’’  Sgt  Maj  Weber 
says.  “Imagine  two  sol- 
diers joining  the  Army  at 
the  same  time.  After  basic 
training  and  Advanced  In- 
dividual Training  (AIT), 
we  tell  them  managing 
their  Army  careers  is  like 
driving  from  coast  to 
coast.  Enroute  to  their 
final  destinations  they  are 
required  to  arrive  at  speci- 
fied cities  within  specified 
time  periods. 

“One  soldier  is  told 
he’ll  have  to  use  state 
roads  and  Federal  highways  constructed  prior  to 
World  War  II.  He’s  also  told  that  current  roadmaps 
aren’t  available,  so  the  trip  will  have  to  be  planned 
as  he  goes  along. 

“That  soldier  will  experience  traffic  bottlenecks 
and  detours.  Some  roads  will  end  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere.  The  soldier  will  be  lucky  if  he  ever  reaches 
the  other  coast.’’ 

Soldiers  have  found  themselves  in  similar  situ- 
ations with  respect  to  their  military  careers.  They 
were  awarded  a Military  Occupational  Specialty 
(MOS)  but  progress  up  the  career  ladder  was  often 
slowed  or  halted  by  promotion  bottlenecks.  Some 
reached  a dead-end  in  their  specialties  because  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  advancement  to  the  next 
higher  grade  in  that  particular  specialty.  Those  sol- 
diers remained  at  a dead-end  or  were  forced  to  detour 
to  a different  career  field. 


“The  second  soldier,  before  beginning  the  trip, 
visits  the  local  auto  club.  His  route  is  planned.  Inter- 
state highways  will  be  used,  and  current  road  maps 
will  be  available  during  the  trip. 

“There  will  be  some  slow  traffic  and  possibly 
a few  detours.  But  that  soldier  will  have  a good  idea 
what  to  expect  during  the  entire  trip. 

“EPMS  will  provide  the  same  type  service  for 
all  soldiers  during  their  entire  Army  careers.’’ 

EPMS  involves  training,  evaluation,  personnel 
classification  and  promotion.  A major  feature  of  the 
redesigned  system  is  that  it  provides  for  a soldier’s 
training  at  the  right  time  in  his  or  her  career.  EPMS 
also  makes  sure  the  soldier  is  fully  prepared  for  the 
next  higher  job. 

The  Army’s  enlisted  career  structure  is  divided 
into  36  CMFs.  Each  CMF  offers  career  progression 
from  Private  to  Sergeant  Major. 

The  competition  for 
advanced  training  and  ad- 
vancement begins  on  the 
day  a soldier  enters  the 
Army.  It  begins  with  mili- 
tary training  and  education 
and  continues  throughout 
the  soldier’s  career. 

Another  key  feature 
of  EPMS  is  a more  stan- 
dardized skill  level-grade 
relationship.  All  nine  en- 
listed grades  have  been 
matched  to  five  skill  levels; 
Grades  El  (Private) 
through  E4  (Corporal  or 
Specialist  4)  are  in  Skill 
Level  I.  Grade  E5  (Ser- 
geant or  Specialist  5)  com- 
prises Skill  Level  2. 

Soldiers  in  grade  E6 
(Staff  Sergeant  or  Special- 
ist 6)  are  in  Skill  Level  3. 
E7s  (Sergeants  First  Class 
and  Platoon  Sergeants)  are  in  Skill  Level  4.  The  grade 
of  Specialist  7 has  been  abolished.  Master  Sergeants 
(grade  E8)  and  Sergeants  Major  (grade  E9)  are  in  Skill 
Level  5. 

All  soldiers  performing  in  the  same  MOS  and 
who  are  the  same  grade  will  either  be  specialists  or 
noncommissioned  officers.  There's  no  longer  a mix 
of  specialist/NCO  in  the  same  grade  and  MOS. 

Another  difference  between  EPMS  and  pre- 
vious personnel  management  systems  is  that  soldiers 
in  each  skill  level  must  be  qualified  to  perform  at  the 
next  higher  skill  level  before  they  can  compete  for 
promotion  to  that  level.  This  requirement  has  existed 
in  theory  for  years,  but  soldiers  were  actually  tested 
and  their  performance  evaluated  based  on  perform- 
ance at  their  then-current  grades.  To  be  qualified  to 
perform  at  each  higher  skill  level,  a career-long  train- 
ing program  becomes  essential. 


r ^ 

Schedule  for  CMF  Changeover  to 
Enlisted  Career  Management  System 

October  1,  1975 
CMFs  11,  16,  63,  74,  95. 

April  1,  1976 
CMFs  33,  55,  64,  76. 

October  1,  1976 

CMFs  12,  13  (includes  current  13,  15  and 
part  of  17),  91,  92,  94  and  96  (includes 
current  96  and  part  of  17). 

April  1,  1977 

CMFs  54,  57,  67,  81,  84,  97,  98. 

October  1,  1977 

All  other  CMFs  not  previously  implement- 
ed under  the  program. 
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The  training  program  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 
consists  of  five  training  levels,  corresponding  to  the 
five  EPMS  skill  levels. 

Basic  training  and  AIT  (One  Station  Unit 
Training  for  certain  MOSs)  make  up  the  entry-level 
training.  A soldier  is  awarded  Skill  Level  1 upon 
completion. 

After  entry-level  training,  the  soldier  moves 
into  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  Education  System 
(NCOES).  The  system  consists  of  Primary,  Basic, 
Advanced  and  Senior  Levels  of  training.  Within  those 
levels  are  specific  training  programs  (including  on- 
the-job  experience)  designed  to  enhance  soldier  skills. 

The  Primary  Level  of  training  prepares  E4s  for 
duty  at  Skill  Level  2 (pay  grade  E5).  As  an  E5,  the 
soldier  will  attend  the  Basic  Level  of  training  in 
preparation  for  duty  in  E5  positions.  Skill  Level  3. 

At  grade  E6,  the  soldier  may  be  selected  to 
attend  the  advanced  level  of  training  to  prepare  for 
duty  at  Skill  Level  4 and  the  opportunity  to  compete 
for  promotion  to  E7. 

Senior  level  courses  to  prepare  E7s  for  duty 
at  grades  E8/9  in  their  MOS  and  CML  are  almost 
entirely  conducted  through  extension  training. 

Soldiers  at  Skill  Level  5 (E8)  have  the  opportu- 


nity to  compete  for  selection  to  attend  the  Sergeants 
Major  Academy — the  top-level  enlisted  course.  (See 
“Ultimate  for  NCOs,"  August  '76  SOLDIERS). 

Because  of  the  limits  placed  on  the  .Arm\ 's 
annual  school  budget  and  uorld-uide  operational 
commitments,  every  soldier  won't  attend  a formal 
resident  NCOES  course.  Therefore  attendance  at  for- 
mal NCOES  courses  is  planned  to  be  mandatory  onl> 
for  soldiers  in  specific  MOSs  and  C.MLs. 

Soldiers  in  grade  E4  with  primar>  MOS 
(PMOS)  MB,  lie,  IID,  ME,  I2B,  13B,  I3E,  I6P  or 
I6R  will  have  to  complete  a resident  primary  NCO 
course  for  combat  arms  before  they  will  be  awarded 
Skill  Level  2. 

Soldiers  in  the  remaining  combat  arms,  combat 
support  or  combat  service  support  MOSs  can  attain 
Skill  Levels  2 and  3 by  attending  Primary/Basic  Level 
Skill  Training  or  through  on-the-job-experience  (OJ  E). 

Completion  of  NCOES  courses  or  OJE  doesn't 
automatically  qualify  a soldier  for  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  grade.  A soldier  must  demonstrate  ability 
to  perform  at  the  next  level.  This  is  determined 
through  evaluation  of  the  soldier’s  ability. 

The  Enlisted  Evaluation  System  has  been  a part 
of  the  overall  enlisted  personnel  program  for  more 
than  a decade.  However,  under  EPMS  there  are  some 


ALL  ENLISTED  career  man- 
agement fields  will  come 
under  the  Enlisted  Personnel 
Management  System  (EPMS) 
by  October  1977.  A major  goal 
of  EPMS  is  to  provide  career- 
long  training  and  fair  competi- 
tion for  advancement  for  all 
soldiers.  To  achieve  that  goal, 
all  soldiers  must  receive  con- 
tinuous training  in  their  Career 
Management  Field  (CMF), 
then  prove  they  are  qualified 
to  compete  for  promotion. 

Sometimes  soldiers  may 
be  called  on  to  perform  duties 
in  specialties  other  than  their 
PMOS,  SMOS  or  substitutable 
MOS  for  prolonged  periods  of 
time.  This  situation,  called 
MOS  mismatch,  could 
seriously  affect  a soldier’s 
training  opportunities  and  ca- 
reer progression.  It  also  poses 
a major  problem  for  Army  per- 
sonnel managers. 

Efforts  are  underway  to 


MOS  Mismatch 

reduce  the  impact  of  MOS  mis- 
match. In  July  1973,  77,000  sol- 
dierswere  beihg  utilized  in  jobs 
other  than  their  PMOS.  This 
was  15  percent  of  the  Army’s 
authorized  enlisted  strength. 

Army  personnel  plan- 
ners say  that,  during  the  fore- 
seeable future,  only  about  6 
percent  of  our  soldiers  will 
probably  experience  tempo- 
rary MOS  mismatch.  But  every 
soldier  who  isn’t  working  in 
his  PMOS  isn’t  necessarily  ex- 
periencing MOS  mismatch.  If 
the  soldier  is  working  in  a 
SMOS,  AMOS,  substitutable 
MOS  or  is  taking  on-the-job- 
training  (OJT)  for  another  spe- 
cialty, he  isn’t  actually  mis- 
matched. Some  10,000  soldiers 
are  currently  in  OJT  status. 

Also,  soldiers  involun- 
tarily reclassified  into  other 
career  fields  or  MOSs  are  not 
considered  to  be  mismatched. 

Army  needs  will  always 


require  some  soldiers  to  be 
utilized  out  of  their  PMOS, 
SMOS  or  additionally  awarded 
MOS.  That  requirement  is 
generally  of  a temporary  na- 
ture, unless  the  soldier  is  re- 
classified into  another  MOS  or 
career  management  field. 

The  soldier  can  assist 
Army  managers  hold  the  line 
on  MOS  mismatch  by  main- 
taining job  proficiency  in  his 
PMOS  and  SMOS. 

Soldiers  temporarily  as- 
signed to  duties  other  than 
their  PMOS  or  SMOS  should 
remember  that  the  Skill  Quali- 
fication Test  (SOT)  will  be 
taken  to  establish  qualifi- 
cations in  their  PMOS — not  for 
the  duty  they’re  temporarily 
performing. 

Commanders  can  also 
play  an  important  role  in  hold- 
ing the  line  on  MOS  mismatch 
by  insuring  that  soldiers  are 
used  in  their  PMOS  or  SMOS. 
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I major  changes  in  the  evaluation  procedures.  Profi- 
ciency tests,  which  tested  the  soldier’s  current  skill 
level,  are  being  replaced  by  Skill  Qualification  Tests 
(SQT). 

The  SQT  will  be  based  on  critical  skills  and 
may  contain  three  major  portions:  actual  “hands-on 
I testing,”  a written  portion  and  a commander’s  certifi- 

! cation  of  skill  proficiency. 

Lower  skill  levels  will  contain  more  “hands- 
^ on”  testing  with  soldiers  performing  their  tasks  to  a 
specific  standard.  Scoring  will  be  go/no  go  with  sol- 
diers using  actual  equipment  or  simulation  devices 
that  accurately  depict  the  material  or  situation. 

„ The  written  exam  is  part  of  every  SQT  but  will 

be  the  major  portion  at  the  higher  skill  levels.  Prob- 
lem-solving and  questions  will  be  job-related — no  trick 
questions.  Answer  possibilities  will  relate  to  real- 
world  situations  and  depict  actions  that  might  be 
taken. 

In  situations  where  it  isn’t  practical  to  perform 
certain  critical  skills,  because  of  time  or  expense,  for 
instance,  the  commander  will  certify  the  soldiers  has 
successfully  performed  that  task.  The  task  must  have 
been  performed  within  a year  of  the  test  date. 

Generally  soldiers  in  grades  E4  and  above  will 
be  required  to  take  the  SQT  every  other  year.  One 
key  point  to  remember  is  that  the  test  will  always  be 
taken  at  the  next  higher  grade.  A “Minimum  Passing 
{ Score”  will  be  required  to  remain  qualified  at  the 
present  skill  level. 

Soldiers  making  less  than  the  Minimum  Passing 
, Score  will  be  re-tested  the  following  year.  A second 
failure  could  result  in  reclassification  to  another 
PMOS  or  denial  of  reenlistment. 

A soldier  who  squeaks  by  with  the  Minimum 
Passing  Score  will  be  considered  qualified  at  the  cur- 
rent skill  level  but  not  qualified  to  compete  for  pro- 
motion. A “Higher  Passing  Score”  must  be  attained 
before  a soldier  is  considered  for  promotion. 

But  soldiers  who  don’t  make  the  Higher  Pass- 
ing Score  won’t  have  to  wait  2 years  before  getting 
another  shot  at  promotion.  A soldier  can  volunteer 
to  take  the  SQT  again  the  next  year  and  try  for  the 
Higher  Passing  Score. 

When  the  soldier  has  completed  the  requisite 
NCOES  or  OJE  and  makes  the  Higher  Passing  Score 
on  the  SQT,  that  soldier  will  be  awarded  the  next 
higher  skill  level  saying  he  is  qualified  to  serve  at  the 
next  higher  grade. 

Soldiers  reclassified  into  a new  PMOS  will  be 
awarded  the  skill  level  corresponding  to  current  grade. 
A Minimum  Passing  Score  on  the  SQT  for  the  new 
PMOS  must  be  attained  no  later  than  the  second  year 
after  reclassification.  A Higher  Passing  Score  will  be 
required  before  competing  for  promotion. 

SQTs  for  all  CMFs  are  currently  under  devel- 
opment by  TRADOC.  A field-test  evaluation  of  SQTs 
for  MOS  IIB,  16J,  45B  and  95D  will  be  conducted 
Army-wide  during  October,  November  and  De- 
cember. Soldiers  will  begin  taking  SQTs  for  record 


Skill  Level  / Training  Progression 
Pattern 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  the 
Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System 
(EPMS)  is  that  it  provides  a visible  and  logi- 
cal road  map  for  soldiers  to  plot  a route  of 
advance  from  private  to  sergeant  major  in 
their  Career  Management  Field  (CMF). 

Under  EPMS,  the  enlisted  grades  are 
divided  into  five  training  levels: 

11B  PROGRESSION 
GRADE  TRAINING 


SENIOR  LEVEL  COURSES 


ADVANCED  NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICER  COURSE 


BASIC  NONCOMMISSIONED  OF- 
FICER COURSE/COMBAT  ARMS 


PRIMARY  NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICER  COURSE 


BASIC  COMBAT  TRAINING  AND 
ADVANCED  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 


TRAINEE 


SKILL 

LEVEL 

5 

SKILL 

LEVEL 

4 

SKILL 

LEVEL 

3 

SKILL 

LEVEL 

2 


SKILL 

LEVEL 

1 


next  April. 

Another  change  under  EPMS  is  that  soldiers 
will  test  in  their  secondary  MOS  only  once  in  a career, 
rather  than  every  other  year. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  limits  the 
Army’s  budget  for  the  top-six  grade  structure  (E4 
through  E9)  to  63  percent  of  its  authorized  enlisted 
strength.  The  current  grade  structure  for  top-six  is  at 
72  percent  of  the  Army’s  authorized  enlisted  strength. 

As  the  Army  comes  in  line  with  the  DOD  limits, 
senior  NCOs  are  having  to  assume  responsibilities 
over  a broader  range  of  jobs. 

The  operation  of  our  modern  Army  becomes 
more  complex  each  day.  Accomplishment  of  its  mis- 
sion requires  that  all  soldiers  be  properly  trained  and 
managed  throughout  their  careers.  Proper  manage- 
ment includes  a formal  plan  for  soldiers’  career  pro- 
gression up  the  enlisted  career  ladder. 

That's  what  EPMS  is  all  about. 
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THE  OLIVE-SKINNED  man 
marches  across  the  street  with  two 
rows  of  men  keeping  pace  to  his 
rhythmic  chant.  His  head  is 
wrapped  by  a long  drab  cloth,  hid- 
ing the  sleek  dark  hair  that  has 
never  been  cut.  A curly  black 
beard  shrouds  his  face,  encircling 
deep  red  lips. 

A natural  scene  for  a street 
somewhere  in  India.  But  this  one 
becomes  bewildering  and  fascinat- 
ing when  the  turbaned  man  wears 
a “Hell  on  Wheels”  patch. 

Staff  Sergeant  Paramjit 
Sibia  is  a Sikh  from  India  and  a 
soldier  of  the  2d  Battalion,  5th  Air 
Defense  Artillery,  2d  Armored  Di- 
vision. He  is  a strangely  clothed 
man  who  oftens  finds  his  presence 
interesting  and  a bit  confusing  to 
others. 

Sikhism  is  a popular  Indian 
religion,  which  follows  the  teach- 
ings of  the  prophets  Nanak  and 
Kabir.  The  five  vows  of  the  Sikhs 
make  them  easy  to  recognize.  They 
wear  topknots  and  never  cut  their 
hair,  but  bind  it  up  on  their  head. 
They  wear  a turban  and  a special 
sort  of  comb,  as  well  as  an  iron 
bracelet.  The  traditional  dress  also 
includes  a short  sword  and  special 
short  trousers. 

SSgt  Sibia  was  born  in 
Delhi,  India,  in  1948  and  then 
moved  with  his  family  to  Punjab, 
where  he  attended  school. 

The  magnetism  of  adventure 
attracted  him  and  in  1968  he  mi- 
grated to  California  to  live  with  his 
uncle.  He  obtained  a permanent 
visitor’s  visa  which  made  him  eli- 
gible for  the  draft.  One  month  later 
he  received  his  draft  notice,  but 
decided,  instead,  to  enlist. 

Because  of  his  religion,  he 
received  a waiver  which  permitted 
him  to  keep  his  beard  and  wear  a 
drab  olive-green  turban. 


BARBARA  SORENSEN  is  assigned  to  the  Pubiic  Af- 
fairs Office,  Headquarters,  2d  Armored  Division,  Fort 
Hood,  Tex. 


After  basic  training  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  he  went  to  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.,  where  he  trained  to  be 
a Vulcan  air  defense  artillery  sys- 
tems mechanic.  He  placed  high 
enough  in  his  graduating  class  to  be 
an  instructor  for  the  MOS. 

After  Fort  Bliss  he  served  in 
Korea.  In  1971  he  became  a U.S. 
citizen  and  in  1973  arrived  at  Hood. 

“I  had  just  gotten  here,”  he 
recalls,  “when  this  jeep  pulled  up  1 
and  out  jumped  two  MPs.  They  ‘ 
had  never  seen  a Sikh  in  a U.S. 
Army  uniform  and  began  to  ques- 
tion my  attire.  I explained  my  situ- 
ation and  showed  my  I.D.  card. 
They  were  very  nice,  but  curious. 
Since  then.  I’ve  had  no  similar  in- 
cidents,” says  the  native  Indian.  | 

Since  his  arrival  at  Fort  " 
Hood,  he  has  been  working  with  | 
the  Vulcan  as  an  assistant  section 
chief  and  pursuing  an  active  mili- 
tary career.  He  used  his  leave  in 
1974  to  return  to  India  and  marry. 
SSgt  Sibia,  his  wife,  Daljet,  and 
their  6-month-old  son,  Sherman, 
now  live  in  quarters  on  post. 

Once  a month  the  small 
family  drives  to  Dallas  to  attend 
religious  ceremonies.  “My  unit  is 
very  cooperative  and  lets  me  take 
off  for  religious  days,”  he  says. 

“We  accept  Sibia  eagerly 
and  think  of  him  as  just  another 
NCO,  but  we  do  feel  that  he  stands 
for  ‘being  oneself’  while  still  serv- 
ing the  Army.  He  has  long  hair,  a 
beard  and  a religion,  which  could 
make  him  different,  but  everyone 
knows  it  doesn’t.  What  he  wears 
doesn’t  count.  He  still  does  a good 
job,”  says  Specialist  4 Tim 
Schember. 

SSgt  Sibia  and  his  wife,  who 
wears  a red  dot  on  her  forehead  to 
show  she  is  married,  already  feel 
at  home  in  Texas.  “The  weather  is 
similar  and  the  farms  remind  me  of 
home.  But  now  Tm  ready  to  travel 
again,  this  time  to  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  my  orders!”  □ 
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IT  WAS  a chilly  fall  evening  in 
New  Jersey  when  the  invasion 
from  outer  space  began. 

Hundreds  of  mysterious 
vehicles  descended  from  the  sky. 
The  American  Army  tried  to  bat- 
tle back,  but  the  soldiers  were 
helpless  against  laser-like  beams 
which  spread  flame  and  death 
everywhere.  Millions  of  people 
tried  to  flee,  only  to  be  rounded 
up  and  herded  into  corrals.  They 
were  to  be  raised  like  cattle,  then 
devoured  by  the  Martians. 

It  was  a strange  scene  at 
sunrise  when  surviving  humans 
found  their  enemies  dead  at  the 
controls  of  their  weapons  from 
outer  space. 

Another  more  powerful  foe 
had  found  the  sophisticated 
Martians.  Now  these  warriors 
from  the  angry  red  planet  lay 
prostrate,  victims  of  an  invisible 


Story  and  photos  by  SSgt  John  Savard 


Influenza  A/New  Jersey  HSW  INI 
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army  from  another  hungry 
world — the  world  of  microbes. 

This  scene  from  H.G.  Wells 
seems  far  out.  But  human  armies 
have  often  fallen  victim  to  invis- 
ible hordes  of  microbes. 

While  humans  battled 
each  other  in  the  trenches  of 
World  War  I,  armies  of  micro- 
organisms won  their  victories  as 
disease  spread  beyond  the  bat- 
tlefields. 

Disease  had  many  names. 
Trench  fever,  sandfly  fever  and 
Spanish  influenza  were  only  a 
few.  As  war  spread,  so  did  pesti- 
lence. A pandemic,  an  epidemic 
of  epidemics,  broke  out. 

The  first  signs  that  an  in- 
visible army  of  microbes  had  en- 
tered the  United  States  appeared 
early  in  1918.  But  this  was  just 
a probing  attack.  Warm  summer 
weather  sent  microbe  forces  into 
hibernation.  Like  the  lull  of  a 
“phoney  war,”  the  battle  of  two 
worlds  seemed  over. 

But  the  conquest  began  in 
earnest  as  summer  gave  way  to 
the  chill  of  fall.  The  microbes  re- 
grouped to  bring  death  to  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  country. 
Soldiers  were  not  spared  from 
the  attack. 

On  September  7,  1918,  a 
soldier  from  Company  D,  42d  In- 
fantry, reported  to  the  hospital  at 
Camp  Devens,  Mass.  Next  day,  12 
more  cases  reported.  Soon  the 
camp  hospital  was  swamped  as 
hundreds  of  soldiers  headed  for 
sick  call.  The  microbe  attack  was 
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named  influenza. 

Soldiers  experienced  the 
flu  as  sudden  attacks  lasting  2 or 
3 days.  Men  would  become  help- 
less, hardly  able  to  eat.  A bad 
headache,  chills  and  pain  ac- 
companied a fever  as  high  as  104 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Yet  flu  wasn’t  the  worst 
enemy.  Pneumonia  hit  soldiers 
who  headed  back  to  work  with- 
out proper  rest  after  illness. 
Some  18  percent  of  the  flu  pa- 
tients became  pneumonia  vic- 
tims. One  third  of  these  died. 

The  epidemic  spread.  By 
the  end  of  September,  there  were 
132,754  influenza  cases  in  the 
Army.  Almost  7,000  soldiers  died 
that  same  month.  Yet  the  worst 
was  ahead. 

More  than  250,000  Ameri- 
can soldiers  reported  with  flu  in 
October  1918.  Some  12,534  died 
during  the  month.  When  the 
rampage  slowed,  half  the  sol- 
diers in  the  U.S.  Army  had  been 
victims  of  the  flu  attacks.  Eight- 
een of  every  1,000  soldiers  died 
of  the  flu.  A total  of  more  than 


24,000  died  of  flu  or  pneumonia. 

In  a single  year,  the  world- 
wide attack  by  microbe  armies 
destroyed  more  than  10  million 
human  lives  — more  than 
perished  in  the  4 years  of  combat 
of  World  War  I. 

Pen  and  ink  ended  the 
human  war.  But  the  microbe  bat- 
tles continued.  It  took  15  years 
for  sophisticated  humans  to 
identify  their  ultramicroscopic 
enemy.  It  took  another  20  years 
to  learn  flu  has  many  forms. 

There  are  three  basic 
types:  A,  B and  C.  Types  A and 
B affect  humans  the  worst.  All  flu 
types  can  be  further  labeled  ac- 
cording to  the  many  forms  of  the  I 
disease.  ! 

Like  an  army,  flu  virus 
specializes.  It  attacks  human  de-  ■' 
fenses  with  different  weapons.  It 
hits  the  weakest  points,  breaks 
down  defenses  and  takes  over. 

The  human  body  has  its  j 
own  microscopic  reserve  forces. 
The  virus  alerts  these  forces  as 
it  enters  the  body  and  causes  a 
reaction.  The  virus  doing  this  is 


SP5  Lorna  Tiotuico  takes  a temperature  before  giving  a shot.  This  insures  that  the 
person  being  tested  isn’t  already  ill.  After  a shot  is  given,  reaction  to  the  drug 


Giving  a shot  requires  skiii.  Younger  men  have  harder  muscles  which  require  a firm 

allow  the  needle  to  penetrate  to  the  bone 


called  an  antigen. 

Reaction  forces  locate  the 
virus,  then  attach  themselves  to 
it.  This  prevents  the  virus  from 
entering,  reproducing  and  killing 
body  cells.  Unable  to  enter  the 
cell,  the  virus  dies. 

Defending  forces  remain 
on  standby.  They  are  experi- 
enced in  fighting  virus.  Doctors 
call  them  antibodies. 

Like  viruses,  antibodies 
are  specialists,  too.  They  only 
fight  one  type  of  virus.  When  an- 
other kind  of  virus  attacks  with 
different  form  and  weapons,  the 
antibodies  must  adapt.  They 
retrain  for  a new  job,  and  this 
takes  time. 

It  takes  weeks  for  new  an- 
tibodies to  form.  But  flu  attacks 
are  over  quickly.  The  viruses 
have  had  a chance  to  affect  the 
body  cells,  leaving  the  patient 
weak. 

If  the  human  doesn’t  allow 
time  for  complete  recovery,  anti- 
bodies must  fend  off  attacks  by 
new  armies  of  microbes.  Weak 
from'  the  flu  attack,  the  anti- 
bodies are  overrun.  Pneumonia 
sets  in  and  the  patient  fights  for 
life. 

In  their  studies  of  influen- 
za virus,  researchers  found  the 
virus  could  be  quickly  produced 
using  chicken  eggs.  They  later 
learned  that  dead  virus  vaccine 
from  these  eggs  could  cause  the 
same  antibodies  as  a live  virus. 
In  the  fight  against  flu,  this  was 
important. 

The  body  takes  several 
weeks  to  build  its  defenses.  A flu 
attack  has  already  done  its  dam- 
age in  that  time. 

But  a vaccine  could  help 
build  antibodies  in  advance.  It  is 
now  possible  to  prevent — or  at 
least  limit — the  flu  attack. 

There  are  many  types  of 
flu,  however,  and  the  virus 
changes  all  the  time.  Because 
the  antibody  can  fight  only  one 
kind  of  flu,  the  doctor  must  learn 
what  kind  of  flu  is  going  to  at- 
tack. An  educated  guess  has  to 
be  made.  But  doctors  have  tools 
to  help  make  the  right  choice. 

Clues  are  gathered  by 


style.  Softer  muscles  in  older  men  may 
and  cause  damage. 

medical  experts  around  the 
world.  They  are  assembled  in  two 
major  points  for  easy  refer- 
ence— at  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization headquarters  at  Gen- 
eva, Switzerland,  and  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  The  Atlanta  CDC  is  the 
point  of  contact  in  the  United 
States. 

All  state  health  depart- 
ments and  the  Department  of 
Defense  help  keep  tabs  on  the 
world’s  health.  A continuous  flow 
of  information  is  sent  to  CDC, 
where  it’s  studied  by  experts. 

The  Army  does  its  part 
against  influenza  through  its 
Respiratory  Disease  Surveillance 
Program.  Data  is  gathered  on 
every  new  recruit. 

Basic  training  centers 
report  hospital  admissions  on 
recruits  each  week.  Laboratory 
samples  are  sent  to  one  of  the 
Army’s  four  laboratories. 

In  addition  to  working  with 
CDC,  the  Army  keeps  its  own  re- 
cords at  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research  (WRAIR)  in 


Washington,  D.C.  This  helps  The 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
keep  watch  on  soldier  health. 

It  was  this  alert  system  that 
discovered  a new  type  of  influ- 
enza at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.  Tests  by 
CDC  in  Atlanta  confirmed  the 
findings  of  a new  type  of  flu 
closely  related  to  the  form  which 
caused  the  world  pandemic  of 
1918. 

There  are  two  common 
names  for  this  flu.  It’s  a form  of 
Type  A influenza  and  it  is  very 
similar  to  a virus  common  in 
swine — hence  the  name  A/ 
Swine. 

But  using  the  system  for 
worldwide  detection,  the  more 
accurate  name  is  A/New  Jersey. 
Doctors  around  the  world  have 
been  told  of  the  problems  this 
new  virus  presents.  They’ve 
learned  what  to  look  for  and  how 
to  prevent  it.  If  a virus  in  their 
location  matches  the  A/New  Jer- 
sey virus,  it  will  be  reported  and 
defenses  can  be  readied. 

With  its  soldiers  stationed 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  the 
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Army  must  be  ready  for  many 
kinds  of  flu  in  addition  to  the 
A/New  Jersey  type.  There  are  two 
other  principal  threats.  One, 
called  B/Hong  Kong,  first  ap- 
peared in  1972  and  has  caused 
limited  outbreaks  of  disease 
throughout  the  world  since.  The 
other  is  A/Victoria  whose  ances- 
tor appeared  in  1968  and  caused 
a world  wide  epidemic  that  year. 
In  the  United  States  alone,  there 
were  30,000  deaths  from  flu- 
related  causes.  The  descendents 
of  that  virus  have  continued  to 
cause  widespread  disease  every 
year  since,  including  1975  when 
A/Victoria  appeared  in  Australia 
and  spread  around  the  world. 

Vaccine  is  the  one  way  of 
stopping  flu.  The  idea  is  to  blend 
a vaccine  strong  enough  to  build 
body  defenses  against  all  three 
viruses  threatening  U.S.  troops. 
There’s  enough  vaccine  available 
for  A/Victoria  and  B/Hong  Kong 
as  there  has  been  enough  time 
to  develop  vaccines  for  them. 

The  A/New  Jersey  pre- 
sented a real  problem.  No  vac- 
cine existed  when  the  virus  ap- 
peared. Since  a similar  virus  had 
caused  so  much  death  and  mis- 
ery in  1918,  it  was  decided  not 
to  take  chances.  A crash  pro- 
gram was  begun  to  build  a sup- 
ply. 

Tests  quickly  proved  the 
vaccine  safe  for  humans.  But 
what  amounts  would  be  needed 
to  give  protection  without  severe 
reaction?  To  provide  the  answer, 
volunteers  from  the  7th  Infantry 


Division  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif., 
agreed  to  test  the  new  vaccine. 

Blood  tests  taken  before 
vaccine  shots  showed  little  or  no 
protection  against  the  A/New 
Jersey  virus.  Then  shots  in 
many-sized  doses  were  given  the 
men. 

Doctors  kept  close  tabs  on 
each  person  to  learn  the  vaccine 
limits.  Blood  tests  weeks  later 
showed  antibodies  present  for 
duty.  The  Fort  Ord  volunteers 
were  ready  for  combat  with  Type 
A/New  Jersey  flu. 

Results  of  the  Ford  Ord 
test  were  combined  with  other 
tests  from  around  the  country. 
Data  was  sent  to  CDC  and 
WRAIR. 

Vaccines  powerful  against 
the  A/New  Jersey  and  the  A/Vic- 
toria were  paired  in  one  shot. 
Another  shot  would  be  given  with 
the  Type  B/Hong  Kong  vaccine. 

Even  though  all  these  vac- 
cines were  proven  safe  in  sepa- 
rate tests,  effects  of  the  com- 
bined doses  hadn’t  been  mea- 
sured. More  tests  were  needed. 
This  time,  military  personnel  at 
WRAIR  volunteered  to  be  their 
own  guinea  pigs.  Unlike  Dr.  Je- 
kyll,  they  proved  their  vaccine 
would  be  successful. 

Now  the  proven  vaccines 


Lieutenant  Colonel  (Dr.)  Joel  Gaydos 
records  data  on  a test  sheet  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


are  being  produced  in  record 
amounts.  Every  U.S.  soldier  will 
get  a share. 

But  it’s  expected  that  fam- 
ilies and  children  of  soldiers  will 
also  seek  protection.  Doctors  use 
extra  caution  when  administer- 
ing immunizing  shots  to  infants 
and  toddlers.  Even  then,  com- 
plete protection  often  isn’t  pos- 
sible. 

The  elderly  have  other 
problems.  Their  bodies  are 
weakened  by  age.  Many  already 
have  medical  problems  and  often 
can’t  take  shots. 

For  those  lacking  protec- 
tion, the  flu  can  pave  the  way  for 
pneumonia  which  kills  most  vic- 
tims. 

Experts  say  people  45  and 
older  may  have  some  protection 
against  the  A/New  Jersey  flu. 
They  were  exposed  during  swine 
flu  attacks  prior  to  the  1930’s  and 
still  have  some  antibodies. 

It’s  best  to  get  shots  any- 
way. Complete  defenses  and  an- 
tibodies against  flu  last  only  5 to 
9 months.  After  that,  booster 
shots  are  needed.  But  defenses 
with  each  new  shot  improve. 

There  are  some  people  al- 
lergic to  chickens  and  eggs. 
Since  vaccine  is  grown  inside 
chicken  eggs,  these  people  are 
allergic  to  the  shots.  They  can’t 
be  protected.  Microbes  win  an- 
other round. 

Some  experts  suspect  the 
latest  flu  change  may  have  hap- 
pened when  Type  A/Victoria 
teamed  with  Type  A/New  Jersey. 
This  new  offensive  microbe  team 
brought  new  defensive  prob- 
lems. 

It’s  humbling  for  some 
proud  humans  to  admit  their  vul- 
nerability to  an  invisible  army — 
or  even  having  to  cringe  before 
a sharp  needle. 

But  humans  must  seek 
protection.  The  one  advantage 
they  have  over  microbes  is  the 
human  mind — the  repository  of 
the  scientific  method.  By  using 
their  heads  and  baring  their 
arms,  people  can  strengthen 
their  defenses  against  microbes. 
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“At  first  we  ll  start  you  out  slowly — 
stop  eating!” 


“You’re  about  to  see  how 
the  chain  of  command  really  works." 


Signs  on  the  Army  Scene 


Mottoes,  slogans,  bits  of  wisdom  and  instant  philosophy  reported  by 
readers  or  noted  by  SOLDIERS  correspondents  on  their  Army  rounds. 


Modesty  is  only  one  of  my  many  fine 
qualities. 

Submitted  by 
John  Perry 
DAMO-FDA,  Hq,  DA 

Stand  up  to  be  seen. 

Speak  up  to  be  heard. 

Sit  down  to  be  popular. 

Speakers  Guide 


•a 

THREE  B’s  FOR  BRIEFERS 
Be  bright. 

Be  brief. 

Be  gone. 

THREE  TYPES  OF  LEADERS 
— Those  who  make  things  happen. 
— Those  who  watch  things  happen. 
— Those  who  wonder  what  hap- 
pened. 


SSgt  Zack  Richards 


“ACCENTUATE  the  positive  . . . Eliminate  the  neg- 
ative.” The  advice  in  that  old  song  often  goes  un- 
heeded. The  positive  aspects  of  everyday  life  tend  to 
be  overlooked  while  the  glare  of  publicity  highlights 
the  negative  side. 

A program  called  PRO  LIFE  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J., 
is  trying  to  change  this  slant.  Designed  to  develop  the 
“whole  person,”  PRO  LIFE  strives  to  make  winners 
out  of  everyone,  especially  under-achievers  and  those 
who  have  not  attained  their  full  potential  in  life. 

It  encourages  positive  thinking  and  a profes- 
sional approach  to  life  while  helping  people  get  to 
know  themselves  better.  PRO  LIFE,  in  short,  is  a 
forward-looking,  constructive  program  designed  to 
develop  individuals  physically,  mentally  and  profes- 
sionally according  to  their  own  potential. 

“We  hope  to  turn  our  people  onto  life  and  its 
possibilities,”  says  Major  General  William  A.  Patch, 
U.S.  Army  Training  Center  and  Fort  Dix  commanding 
general.  “We  want  to  convince  them  they  can  become 
winners  in  life  if  they’ll  only  get  off  their  backsides.” 

The  Fort  Dix  PRO  LIFE  program  differs  from 
similar  programs  at  other  Army  installations.  It’s  tai- 
lored to  meet  the  needs  of  a training  center. 

PRO  LIFE  programs  at  Forts  Bragg  and 
Campbell,  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  were  designed 
exclusively  with  the  experienced  soldier  in  mind. 
Their  programs  are  based  on  three  cornerstones: 
physical  fitness,  training  and  education. 

Surveys  showed  that  Fort  Dix  problems  were 
considerably  more  far  reaching.  More  than  the  soldier 
was  involved.  Something  was  needed  for  dependents 
and  the  civilian  work  force  as  well. 

To  be  successful  the  Fort  Dix  PRO  LIFE  pro- 
gram had  to  encompass  the  entire  military  community 
and  all  elements  of  the  post  population. 

As  finally  developed,  PRO  LIFE  at  Fort  Dix 
is  made  up  of  six  components;  rugged  physical  condi- 
tioning; training;  broad  educational  opportunities; 


Rugged  physical  conditioning  is  one  of  six  components  that 
make  up  PRO  LIFE  at  Fort  Dix.  Soldiers  must  run  2 miles  3 
days  a week. 


leadership  and  management  programs;  a lively  recre- 
ational program;  and  an  inspirational  program  that 
emphasizes  improved  motivation  for  the  PRO  LIFE 
approach,  human  relations  and  the  moral  and  spiritual 
dimension. 

PRO  LIFE  isn’t  a new  idea.  The  basic  con- 
cept— labeled  Project  LIFE — originated  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  in  the  early  70s.  Problems  with  personnel 
were  at  the  point  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

Surveys  were  conducted  at  Fort  Bragg  and  one 
glaring  fact  came  to  light.  People  weren’t  aware  of 
the  activities  and  programs  available  for  their  use. 
Those  who  needed  help  didn’t  know  where  to  get  it. 
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According  to  the  survey  results,  there  was  no 
interaction  between  social  services  such  as  Army 
Recreation  and  Army  Community  Services.  Each 
service  was  operating  as  an  independent  agency  and 
making  little  attempt  to  refer  people  with  problems 
to  the  proper  agency  for  help. 

Project  LIFE  was  formulated  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  services  available  and  how  to  use  them. 
It  provided  alternative  means  to  spend  time  profitably. 

With  the  Bragg  experience  as  a basis,  another 
pilot  project  was  instituted  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.  But  the  first  full-scale  program  was  implemented 
in  the  2d  Infantry  Division  in  Korea.  Renamed  PRO 
LIFE,  the  program  helped  to  reduce  many  of  the  2d 
Infantry  Division  problems  to  a manageable  level. 
(See  “Living  the  PRO  LIFE,”  December  ’74  SOL- 
DIERS.) 


Physical  conditioning  is  the  most  visible  of  the 
PRO  LIFE  components.  There’s  more  to  it  than  the 
2-mile  run  and  combat  sports.  When  PRO  LIFE  was 
instituted,  each  participant  was  given  89  days  to  work 
up  to  the  2-mile  level.  Now  each  soldier  is  required 
to  run  2 miles  at  least  three  times  each  week.  All 
FORSCOM  and  Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT) 
units  must  run  3 miles  at  least  three  times  each  week. 

To  relieve  boredom,  a commander  may  substi- 
tute other  equivalent  activities  for  the  run  2 days  each 
week.  Cycling,  tennis,  handball  and  other  sports  add 
variety  to  the  physical  training  program. 

Traditional  individual  and  team  sports,  such  as 
football,  basketball  and  tennis,  are  not  affected  by 
PRO  LIFE.  They  are  still  used  to  provide  year-round 
activities.  But  because  of  the  skill  involved  and  the 
limited  number  of  players  on  each  team,  these  sports 
allow  only  a limited  number  of  athletes  to  participate. 

To  get  more  individual  participation,  combat 
versions  of  sports  like  football,  basketball  and  soccer 
have  been  added  to  the  intramural  program. 

Some  soldiers  think  combat  sports  are  great 
while  others  strongly  oppose  them.  “Combat  football 
is  an  antagonistic  environment.  That’s  what  the  sol- 
dier should  expect,”  says  Captain  Gennaro  Millis, 
Strategic  Army  Forces  coordinator  of  the  5th  AIT 
Brigade.  “It  gives  a soldier  the  experience  of  team- 
work under  stress,  as  in  actual  battle.” 

“Combat  football  doesn’t  make  you  a better 
person  and  you  run  the  risk  of  getting  a serious  injury 
for  nothing,”  says  Specialist  4 Edward  Valenzeula, 
105th  Medical  Detachment. 

Much  time  and  planning  have  gone  into  meth- 
ods to  make  training  more  productive.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  independent  training.  Leaders  are  en- 
couraged to  try  things  and  learn  from  their  mistakes. 

“Job  enrichment  and  satisfaction  depends  on 
stressful,  challenging  and  mission-oriented  training,” 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vernon  B.  Hill,  Jr.,  PRO 
LIFE  coordinator.  “Time  is  too  valuable  to  waste. 
The  soldier  expects  and  deserves  to  have  the  time 
utilized  in  an  interesting  and  productive  manner.  Ca- 
reer type  training  should  enhance  one’s  skills  whether 
the  individual  remains  in  the  Army  or  not.” 

Good  leadership  is  important  to  a quality  edu- 
cational program.  “A  good  education  program  de- 
mands good  leadership,”  says  Maj  Gen  Patch.  “Many 
soldiers  are  conditioned  by  previous  failures  and  have 
resigned  themselves  to  mediocrity.  The  leader’s  job 
is  to  sell  them  on  the  idea  of  capitalizing  on  available 
educational  opportunities.” 

Self-paced  instruction  is  being  introduced  into 
AIT  training.  The  student  studies  and  learns  at  his 
own  pace  with  materials  geared  to  qualify  him  at  the 
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Constructive  off-duty  activities  are  encouraged  under  PRO 
LIFE.  Peter  L.  Hunt  (center),  arts  and  crafts  director  at  Fort 
Dix,  teachers  jewelry-making  at  the  recreation  center. 


apprentice  level  of  his  skill,  or  Skill  Level  1 under 
EPMS.  (See  page  8.) 

The  educational  opportunities  are  there.  Sol- 
diers can  complete  high  school,  obtain  a college  de- 
gree, learn  technical  vocations  and  acquire  graduate 
degrees,  all  at  Fort  Dix. 

“Success  in  the  education  program  gives  the 
soldier  added  confidence  and  motivation,”  says  Ra- 
mona Montovani,  director  of  the  AIT  Preparatory 
Training  Course.  “He  can  then  achieve  other  things 
that  he  may  not  have  had  confidence  to  try.” 

Fort  Dix  requires  that  every  company  com- 
mander interview  each  new  arrival,  determine  his 
educational  level  and  refer  him  to  the  Education 
Center  for  professional  counseling. 

Leadership  training  plays  a big  part  in  the  PRO 
LIFE  concept.  “Before  we  can  hope  to  change  the 
soldier’s  thinking  and  life  style,  we  must  have  strong, 
effective  leadership,”  says  Ft  Col  Hill. 

Through  Proud  Leader  Seminars  for  battalion 
and  company  level  leaders,  Executive  Seminars  for 
senior  leaders  and  rap  sessions  at  all  levels,  problems 
are  isolated  and  steps  taken  to  correct  them. 

Company  commanders  are  urged  to  manage 
their  personnel,  equipment,  supplies  and  time  effec- 
tively. Maintenance  is  closely  supervised  and  supply 
discipline  is  stressed. 

The  inspirational  part  of  PRO  LIFE  has  three 
components:  motivation,  human  relations  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  dimension. 

“We  need  to  develop  a sense  of  community,” 
says  Chaplain  (Major)  Donald  G.  Hill.  “We’re  trying 
hard  to  say,  ‘Hey!  we’re  interested  in  you.’  ” 

To  show  families  that  the  Army  really  cares. 
Community  Life  Centers  (CLC)  have  been  established 
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in  the  housing  areas.  These  centers  organize  and  ' 
supervise  activities  for  dependents. 

To  help  foster  the  winning  spirit.  Winners  Cir- 
cle speakers  are  brought  to  Fort  Dix  from  such  groups  I 
as  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes.  Speakers  like  ! 
Wimbledon  Champion  Arthur  Ashe,  former  profes- 
sional football  player  Bill  Glass  and  ex-heavyweight  | 
champion  Floyd  Patterson  instill  the  philosophy  of 
being  a winner  to  the  audience.  ' 

PRO  LIFE  has  also  helped  the  arts  and  crafts  , 
program.  “There’s  concern  for  quality  construction 
and  a quality  program.  Quality  instead  of  quantity  is 
what  we’re  after,”  says  Peter  L.  Hunt,  Arts  and  i 
Crafts  director  at  Fort  Dix. 

Constructive  off-duty  hours  are  also  receiving 
attention  under  PRO  LIFE.  Clubs  at  Fort  Dix  are  : 
being  improved,  better  entertainment  is  being  offered  | 
and  available  activities  are  being  widely  publicized  . 

“A  good  recreation  program  goes  a long  way  Jr 
toward  helping  solve  our  other  problems,”  says  Ft  ; 
Col  Hill.  “If  our  people  have  wholesome  activities  : 
to  fill  their  time,  they’ll  have  less  time  to  get  into  j i 
■trouble.” 

PRO  LIFE  consciously  strives  to  provide  the  ' 
opportunity  for  a person  to  excel.  The  program  is  i 
filled  with  opportunities  and  high  hopes.  But  what  do 
people  think  of  the  program? 

“I  think  PRO  LIFE  is  an  ideal  program  for  a 
TOE  unit,”  says  Staff  Sergeant  Stanley  A.  Greslik, 
a drill  sergeant  there.  “However,  we  don’t  have 
enough  time  to  become  involved  as  much  as  I’d  like.” 
“Soldiers  are  not  challenged  enough,”  says 
Capt  Minis.  “A  soldier  must  be  a soldier.  PRO  LIFE 
is  nothing  more  than  what  the  Army’s  been  trying  to  ^ 
do  for  years — keep  him  physically  fit  and  ready  to  || 
go  if  the  need  arises.”  ij 

“PRO  LIFE  can’t  operate  realistically  in  a !■ 
TDA  unit,”  says  Sergeant  Major  James  P.  Mulcahy,  | 
senior  career  counselor.  “I  feel  it’s  a paper  program  | 
as  far  as  Fort  Dix  is  concerned.  Losers  get  to  take  j* 
advantage  more  than  others  . . . people  that  won’t  be 
missed  in  the  office.  We  have  to  make  a choice:  do 
we  get  the  job  or  PRO  LIFE  done?”  | 

“PRO  LIFE  is  a good  idea.  It’s  for  everybody 
and  everyone  needs  it,”  says  Private  Zirra  Cassule,  ! 
D Company,  3d  Battalion,  5th  AIT  Brigade.  “It  brings 
out  competition  and  teamwork.” 

PRO  LIFE  has  been  good  for  me,”  says  Spe- 
cialist 4 Andrea  Alien,  clerk.  “It’s  pushed  me  into  . 
college.  I had  always  planned  to  go  but  never  did  it.”  I 
“PRO  LIFE  has  brought  badly  needed  life  to 
Fort  Dix,”  says  First  Lieutenant  D.  L.  Woytek,  com- 
manding officer,  HHD,  3d  BCT  Brigade. 

By  impacting  on  the  individual  through  its  j 
varied  avenues  of  approach,  PRO  LIFE  tries  to  bring  ^ 
forth  positive  responses  to  life’s  challenges.  Its  goal 
is  to  create  a total  environment  that  is  at  once  chal- 
lenging, meaningful  and  personally  satisfying.  Its  suc- 
cess can  be  measured  in  the  stepped-up  spirit  animat-  I 
ing  PRO  LIFE  believers  among  the  soldiers,  depend- 
ents and  civilian  work  force  at  Fort  Dix.  □ 


SOLDIERS 


COMBAT  SPORTS 

SSgt  Zack  Richards 


COMBAT  SPORTS  could  be  described  as 
organized  mayhem.  Using  two  soccer- 
type  balls,  60  soldiers  play  a game  called 
combat  football.  For  the  combat  basket- 
ball version  of  roundball,  30  to  40  sol- 
diers do  battle  on  the  court. 

Combat  sports  have  been  one  of 
the  more  unusual  and  exciting  things  to 
come  out  of  the  PRO  LIFE  program.  De- 
signed to  provide  maximum  partici- 
pation and  promote  teamwork,  the 
games  are  fast-moving  and  rough. 

Five  referees  are  normally  used  in 
each  game.  It’s  up  to  them  to  keep  the 
action  under  control  and  reduce  the 
possibility  of  injury.  But  in  a heated 
match  that’s  sometimes  hard  to  do. 

Combat  football  is  played  30  men 
to  a side.  The  object  is  to  throw  or  kick 
the  balls  into  the  opposition  net.  Each 


team  has  two  goalies.  A game  begins 
with  both  teams  spread  across  the  40- 
by  80-yard  field  in  front  of  their  goal.  The 
balls  are  placed  at  mid-field. 

When  the  whistle  blows  it’s  like  an 
Oklahoma  land  rush.  There’s  a mad  dash 
for  the  balls;  bodies  collide  and  only  the 
quick  and  strong  excel.  Following  the 
initial  shock,  combat  football  action 
surges  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  halting  only  when  each  10-minute 
quarter  ends.  The  action  stops  only  for 
a 2-minute  break  between  quarters  and 
a 10-minute  half-time  break. 

Teams  are  usually  divided  into  of- 
fensive and  defensive  platoons.  The  de- 
fensive platoon  is  composed  of  the  big, 
rough,  aggressive  characters.  Fast,  agile 
men  can  be  found  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field,  attacking  the  opponents’  goal. 


Using  two  soccer-type  balls,  30  men  on  each  side  try  to  put  the  balls  into  the  opposition  net  in  combat 
football.  Below,  in  combat  basketball,  two  15-  to  20-man  teams  do  battle  on  the  court. 


I 


A typical  attack  resembles  team 
handball.  The  ball  is  passed  around  until 
there’s  an  opening.  When  an  opening 
appears,  the  ball  is  thrown  or  kicked  in 
an  attempt  to  beat  the  two  goalies. 

Tackling  and  blocking  are  permit- 
ted, but  only  above  the  waist  and  below 
the  neck.  There  are  fouls  in  combat 
football.  Tripping,  slugging,  piling  on, 
grabbing  around  the  head  or  neck  and 
unsportsman-like  conduct  are  penalized 
by  ejection  from  the  game.  Blocking  or 
pushing  from  the  blind  side,  flying  tack- 
les and  rolling  blocks  are  prohibited. 

When  the  weather  gets  cold,  the 
teams  move  inside  for  combat  basket- 
ball. 

T wo  teams  of  1 5 to  20  players  each 
battle  over  two  basketballs  on  a regula- 
tion-size basketball  court.  One  point  is 
scored  when  the  ball  touches  the  rim  and 
two  scored  when  it  passes  through  the 
basket. 

The  game  is  played  in  four  8 to  10 
minute  quarters.  Each  team  is  allowed 
five  time-outs  in  each  half.  The  men  who 
can  shoot  well  or  are  good  leapers  are 
used  as  offensive  specialists.  For  those 
who  aren’t  such  good  players,  but  who 
like  a rough  and  tumble  atmosphere, 
there’s  the  defensive  squad. 

With  two  balls  in  motion,  the 


games  have  tremendous  spectator  ap- 
peal. They  don’t  require  the  finesse  of 
tennis  or  the  style  and  grace  of  figure 
skating,  but  they  generate  enough  action 
that  neither  spectator  nor  player  ever 
gets  bored. 

Combat  sports  are  tough  but  so 
are  the  rules.  If  your  unit  is  interested  in 
starting  competition,  contact  your  post 
recreation  people  or  ask  experienced 
units  such  as  the  Recreation  Services 
Division,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  for  details  and 
rules.  □ 


Story  and  photos  by  SP4  Maggie  Hoagland  and  SP4  Marilyn  Stringer 


T WAS  a hot,  dusty  day  at  Nor- 
on’s  Arena  outside  the  little 
own  of  La  Grange,  Calif.  The 
:louds  of  dust  and  commotion  at 
he  arena  contrasted  starkly  to 
he  calm,  rolling  hills  of  the  area. 

Pick-up  trucks  with  bump- 
jr  stickers  proclaiming  the  might 
)f  the  cowboy  lined  the  grounds. 
Dountry-western  music  blared 
hrough  loudspeakers.  Kids  in 
3int-size  stetsons  watched  wide- 
jyed  at  the  proceedings.  There 
A/as  also  an  abundance  of  cow- 


girls on  hand  ready  to  stand  by 
their  men. 

The  crowd  was  tense.  The 
bulls  were  in  the  chutes.  Cow- 
boys were  grabbing  hold  of  their 
riggings. 

A showdown  was  in  the 
making. 

It  was  the  opening  event  of 
a 2-day  all-military  rodeo.  Cow- 


specialists  4 MAGGIE  HOAGLAND  and  MARILYN 
STRINGER  are  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
7th  Infantry  Division  and  Fort  Ord,  Caiif. 


boys  from  all  the  services  had 
been  invited  to  compete. 

The  big  match  this  week- 
end was  a challenge  between  the 
rodeo  team  from  the  aircraft  car- 
rier USS  Enterprise,  anchored  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  Army 
rodeo  team  from  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Besides  these  soldiers  and 
sailors,  more  than  50  military 
cowboys  had  slapped  down  a 
$25  entry  fee.  They  came  from  as 
far  away  as  El  Toro  Marine  Base, 
Calif.;  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.;  San 
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Soldiers,  sailors 
and  Marines 
square  off  in  an 
all-military  rodeo 
held  not  far  from 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Competition 
included 
bull-riding,  saddle 
bronc,  bareback, 
two  wild  horse 
races, 
steer-dogging 
and  team  roping. 

The  beasts 
showed  no  mercy 
and  did  their  best 
to  dismount  the 
cowboys  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 
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Diego,  Calif.;  and  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

All  had  one  goal  in  mind — 
to  take  top  prize. 

While  the  stated  challenge 
was  between  Army  and  Navy, 
anybody  will  tell  you  that  the 
main  test  was  between  man  and 
beast. 

Competition  includes  bull- 


riding, bare-back,  two  wild  horse 
races,  steer-dogging,  team  rop- 
ing and  saddle  bronc-riding. 

“When  you  get  on  that 
horse  for  your  ride,  that  8 sec- 
onds seems  like  a lifetime,”  says 
mild-mannered  Specialist  4 Brian 
Pruiett,  a bronc-rider  from  the 
Fort  Ord  club.  “It  seems  to  last 
forever.” 
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But  the  reward  is  there — to 
meet  the  challenge  and  take  top 
money. 

Things  looked  good  for 
the  eight-man  Fort  Ord  team  the 
first  day.  A Marine  walked  off 
with  the  top  score  in  bull-riding, 
but  Private  First  Class  Chuck 
Knox  of  the  Fort  Ord  team  placed 
second.  The  Enterprise  team 
hadn’t  scored  at  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  day, 
however,  the  rivalry  was  left  in 
the  arena.  Tired  but  elated,  com- 
petitors and  fans  settled  down  to 
a barbecue  followed  by  a country 
and  western  dance.  The  music 
was  loud  and  so  was  the  crowd. 
But  most  of  the  talk  was  of  the 
day’s  events  and,  more  impor- 
tant, Sunday’s  finals. 

That  night  Seaman  Ap- 
prentice Fred  Mashburn  of  the 
Enterprise  recalled  his  ride. 
“There’s  no  other  sport  like  it.  It’s 
just  between  me  and  that  animal. 


not  any  other  cowboy.’’  He’s 
since  packed  up  his  seabag  and 
joined  the  cowboys  on  Texas’ 
Lone  Star  Rodeo  circuit. 

Sunday  brought  another 
bright,  sunny  day  to  the  arena. 
Fort  Ord  and  the  Enterprise 
riders  got  down  to  serious  com- 
petition by  fighting  the  twisting, 
punishing  gyrations  of  their 
rides. 

The  competition  was  hot 
and  many  a cowboy  bit  the  dust 
long  before  the  8-second  buzzer 
sounded. 

When  the  dust  cleared, 
Sunday  proved  to  be  a day  of 
reckoning  for  the  Fort  Ord  team. 
Three  Enterprise  sailors  pulled 
down  top  scores  in  bull-riding. 
PFC  Knox  again  scored  big,  but 
it  wasn’t  enough.  The  Enterprise 
walked  off  with  the  team  trophy. 

First  Class  Petty  Officer  Al 
Rountree,  president  of  the  Enter- 
prise Rodeo  Club  and  co-winner 


of  top  prize  for  bull  riding,  says, 
“It’s  great  for  the  clubs  when  we 
can  get  something  like  this 
going.  It  helps  us  get  support  and 
people  enjoy  themselves.” 

The  Fort  Ord  team,  still  in 
high  spirits,  was  readying  a re- 
turn challenge  to  the  Enterprise 
rodeo  team. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thom- 
as Marshall,  battalion  command- 
er for  some  of  the  Fort  Ord  team 
members,  drove  up  with  his  wife 
and  two  small  sons  to  watch 
Sunday’s  events.  Despite  the  dis- 
couraging turn  of  events,  he  said, 
“I  think  it’s  great.  Good  healthy 
competition  sure  beats  watching 
old  movies.  Soldiers  should  get 
out  and  involve  themselves  in 
sports.” 

So,  come  high  noon  on  yet 
another  hot  and  dusty  day,  sol- 
diers and  sailors  may  once  again 
match  their  skills  with  each 
other.  □ 


BODSO- ixmjw  STVie 


WITH  SPURS  jingling  and  chaps  flapping  in  the  wind,  the  cowboy 
mounted  the  black  bronc.  Grabbing  his  sweat-stained  stetson,  he 
raised  his  arm  and  yelled,  “Let  ’er  go!” 

The  glazed-eyed  mare  squealed,  flared  her  nostrils  and  sprang 
from  the  chute,  twisting  and  bucking  the  rag-like  form  from  her  back. 
A mere  6 seconds  later  the  cowboy  flew  through  the  air.  When  he 
landed  on  the  ground  only  his  pride  was  hurt. 

The  action  sounds  like  the  event  in  LaGrange,  Calif.  Actually, 
it’s  not  near  California — or  even  the  West  for  that  matter.  It’s  rodeo, 
Italian  style. 

Eighteen  soldiers  and  dependents  with  the  Southern  European 
Task  Force  in  Vicenza  donned  spurs,  leather  chaps,  faded  blue  jeans 
and  1 0-gallon  hats  to  participate  in  the  first  rodeo  ever  held  at  Caserma 
Ederle.  Riding  wild  bulls  and  bucking  broncs,  they  were  competing 
for  a first-place  trophy  and  $100  in  prize  money. 

While  the  cowboys  were  tending  bruises  during  half  time,  the 
younger  cow  punchers,  up  to  the  age  of  12,  were  turned  loose  inside 
the  coral  with  five  wild  calves  for  the  calf-chasing  event.  Only  ques- 
tion— who  was  chasing  whom? 

Afterward  the  crowd  provided  a hand-clapping,  foot-stomping 
rhythm  as  the  Po  Valley  Twirlers  spun  their  partners  to  the  tune  of 
popular  American  square  dances. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  riding  events,  the  cowboys  mounted 
the  bulls  and  again  were  sent  flying  through  the  air.  More  than  1,000 
spectators  had  turned  out  to  see  who  would  win — the  bulls,  the  broncs 
or  the  weekend  cowboys.  And  like  the  calf  chase,  it  was  anybody’s 
guess.  □ 
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SP5  Manuel  Gom^z,  Jr. 


THE  JOURNEY  to  Nashville’s 
country  and  western  recording 
studios  can  be  a long  and 
winding  road,  or  it  can  be  a 
swift  ascent  straight  out  of  a 
fairy  tale.  It’s  been  both  for 
Specialist  4 Joy  Dawn  Elliott, 
a 21 -year-old  inhalation  thera- 
py student  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  in  San  Anton- 
io, Tex. 

“While  stationed  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  I heard  a radio 
advertisement  for  a talent 
tryout,’’  SP4  Elliott  recalls.  “I 
gave  them  a call  and  audi- 
tioned in  Baltimore.  To  my 
surprise,  the  talent  scout 
taped  my  songs.  A short  time 
later  I was  recording  in  Nash- 
ville.’’ 

At  first  she  thought  it 
was  a joke.  But  after  recording 
two  songs,  “Look  But  Don’t 
Touch  ” and  “If  It  Comes,’’  she 
realized  it  was  for  real.  Her 
record  was  released  in  De- 
cember. 

“After  Nashville  I knew 
that  singing  was  what  I wanted 
to  do.  I get  a kick  out  of  per- 
forming and  I like  to  make 
people  happy,’’  she  says, 
want  to  pursue  music  just  to 
see  how  far  I can  go.’’ 

Country  music  has 
always  been  her  favorite.  She 


was  tough,’’  she  says.  “I  didn’t 
have  enough  street  knowledge 
to  cope  with  the  girls.  I was 
really  scared.  The  girls  were 
tough  and  only  after  many 
frustrating  hours  could  you 
see  a glimmer  of  apprecia- 
tion.’’ 

Juvenile  criminology 
and  the  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  emotional  reasons 
for  kids  going  bad,  is  a field 
she  really  would  like  to  get 
into.  “It  may  be  because  I was 
a runaway  myself,’’  she  says. 

Since  entering  the  Army 
in  November  1974,  SP4  Elliott 
has  worked  as  a medic  and  in 
the  equal  opportunity  program 
at  Fort  Meade.  But  she  joined 
for  the  educational  benefits.  If 
her  music  career  doesn’t  work 
out  then  “I  plan  to  go  to  school 
and  pursue  a career  in  medi- 
cine or  criminology.’’ 

While  in  San  Antonio 
she  hopes  to  promote  her 
songs.  According  to  SP4  El- 
liott, the  only  way  a record  can 
become  a big  seller  is  to  be 
played  on  the  radio.  Making 
the  rounds  to  country/western 
and  pop  stations  will  be  on  her 
list  of  off-duty  activities. 

The  Nashville  road  can 
be  full  of  surprises,  but  so  is 
SP4  Elliott.  □ 


grew  up  around  it  and  listened 
to  it  in  her  father’s  Maryland 
stables.  “Country  songs  have 
a lot  of  feeling  because  they’re 
about  life,  ” she  says.  “Country 
is  harder  to  sing,  too.  You  have 
to  get  involved  in  a song.’’ 

SP4  Elliott  has  been 
learning  about  the  hard  life  for 
several  years.  There  have  been 
some  rough  spots  along  the 
road.  When  15  years  old  she 
left  school  and  became  a run- 
away. Deciding  that  sort  of  life 
I wasn’t  for  her,  at  18  she  be- 
came a housemother  for  nine 
delinquent  girls  at  a home  in 
Vienna,  Md. 

“The  job  at  the  home 
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ONLY  ABOUT  150  miles  from 
where  man  first  took  flight  in  a 
motor-powered  airplane,  a whole 
new  world  of  aviation  history  is 
being  made. 

Each  week,  five  flights  at 
twice  the  speed  of  sound  leave 
Dulles  Airport  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  London  and  Paris. 
Flying  at  speeds  up  to  1,400 
miles  an  hour,  the  3,831-mile  trip 
to  Paris,  for  example,  takes  less 


than  4 hours. 

In  1927  Charles  Lindbergh 
made  his  historic  nonstop  solo 
flight  from  Long  Island  to  Paris 
in  33V2  hours.  That’s  still  quite  an 
improvement  over  the  Wright 
brothers’  pioneer  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.C.,  in  1903.  It  traveled 
852  feet  in  59  seconds. 

Today’s  204-foot  Con- 
corde or  SST  (Supersonic  Trans- 
port) carries  100  passengers  at 


altitudes  between  50,000  and 
60,000  feet.  The  jets  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  only  over  the  ocean 
or  uninhabited  desert  areas  in 
order  to  lessen  any  disturbance 
from  sonic  boom. 

Some  environmentalists 
fear  the  SST  will  harm  the 
ozone — the  layer  of  gas  sur- 
rounding the  earth  which  ab- 
sorbs harmful  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion from  the  sun.  Because  of 


this  and  other  factors,  the  United 
States  passed  up  the  chance  to 
be  the  first  to  produce  an  SST. 

Since  1963,  France  and 
Great  Britain  have  manufactured 
a total  of  16  planes.  The  Con- 
corde’s first  supersonic  flight 
took  place  7 years  later.  The 
plane  was  introduced  to  the 
States  in  September  1973  at  the 
opening  of  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth 
Regional  Airport  in  Texas.  So  far, 
commercial  passenger  service  to 
and  from  the  United  States  is 
limited  to  Washington’s  Dulles 
Airport.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
also  produced  and  placed  in 
commercial  service  its  own  SST. 

As  the  SST  ushers  in  a new 
era  of  aviation  history,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  has  opened  a new 


building  to  honor  aviation  and 
space  achievements  of  the  past. 

The  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion’s $40  million  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  is  the  latest 
attraction  for  tourists  traveling  to 
the  nation’s  capital. 

Among  the  exhibits  are 
Lindbergh’s  Spirit  of  St.  Louis, 
the  Wright  brothers’  Kitty  Hawk 
Flyer,  John  Glenn’s  space  cap- 
sule Friendship  7 and  lunar  rock 
samples. 

Lighter-than-air  displays 
span  two  centuries  and  include 
a mockup  of  the  control  cabin  of 
the  Hindenburg,  along  with 
newsreel  scenes  of  the  804-foot- 
long  dirigible’s  flaming  end  at 
Lakehurst,  N.J.,  in  1937. 

Exhibits  range  from  a re- 
production of  the  Montgolfier 


balloon  that  went  aloft  in  France 
in  1783  to  the  Explorer  II  balloon 
gondola  in  which  two  Army  Air 
Corps  captains  set  an  altitude 
record  of  72,395  feet  in  1935  that 
endured  for  21  years. 

Aircraft  on  display  include 
planes  from  the  opposing  sides 
in  both  World  Wars,  with  the  uni- 
forms, guns  and  equipment  used 
by  the  aerial  combatants. 

Spads  and  a captured 
Fokker  D-VII  are  shown  on  a 
war-time  airstrip  protected  by 
sandbagged  gun  emplacements. 
World  War  II  fighters  include  a 
Mustang,  Spitfire,  Messerschmitt 
and  Zero. 

The  glass  and  marble  Air 
and  Space  Museum  on  the  Mall 
is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Admission  is  free.  □ 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  ENGINEERINiS  ASSISTANTS 


Specialist  4 William  Lawrence  is  one  of  35  enlisted 
Scientific  and  Engineering  Assistants  (S&E)  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Md.  SP4  Lawrence  is  a physical  science  assistant 
in  pollution  abatement  and  environmental  research . 

The  S&E  Assistants  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  qualifications  and  education . Between  1950  and 
1952,  1 , 150  S&E  Assistants  were  assigned  to  Edgewood . Of 
the  initial  525  who  were  separated  from  the  Army,  59  con- 
tinued their  military  science  work  in  Civil  Service  positions 
at  Edgewood  Arsenal.  Many  still  work  there. 


PARTNERSHIP  COMPETITION 

A member  of  Company  B , 

1st  Battalion , 6th  Infantry , 1st 
Armored  Division , rappels 
down  a 30-foot  tower  during 
the  battalion's  third  annual 
Private  Nicholas  Minue  Chal- 
lenge Cup  competition  at 
Illesheim,  Germany. 

The  four-event  competition 
is  named  for  Private  Minue , 
who  won  the  Medal  of  Honor 
while  serving  with  the  1st  Bat- 
talion , 6th  Infantry , during 
World  War  II . 

German,  British  and  French 
soldiers  also  participated  in  the 
meet , won  by  the  host  unit . 


AT  THE  TOP 

Sergeant  First  Class 
Leslie  L.  Caspar,  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  Ariz.— Soldiers  Medal 
for  rescuing  two  novice  moun- 
tain climbers Staff  Sergeant 

Steven  A.  Lewis,  5th  Signal 
Command , Worms , Germany — 
Army  Air  Traffic  Controller  of 
the  Year.... Air  Force  Sergeant 
James  F.  Bailey,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C  . — Soldiers  Medal  for  res- 
cuing drowning  paratrooper . . . . 
Command  Sergeant  Major  David 
Clark,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. — 

Gold  Expert  Parachutist  Badge 
for  completing  more  than  3,000 
free-fall  sport  parachute  jumps 
. . . .Specialist  5 Baby  Sue  Acree , 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Army 
Medical  Center  and  Fort  Gordon , 
Ga. — Soldier  of  the  Year. 


ORATOR 


Private  First  Class  Kelly  P . 
Gallagher , Fort  Gordon , Ga. , 
placed  second  in  the  annual 
"Young  America  Oratorical 
■Super  Bowl."  The  contest  is 
sponsored  by  the  International 
Platform  Association  (IPA)  , an 
organization  for  professional 
lecturers . 
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JROTC  CADETS 
Junior  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (JROTC)  Cadet 
Darryl  Simmons,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. , gets  the  "word"  from  Ser- 
geant First  Class  John  Bowden 
during  summer  training  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood , Mo . 

This  summer  114  JROTC 
cadets  from  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri high  schools  spent  a week 
at  Fort  Leonard  Wood . 


DINING  FACILITY  AWARDS 

Sergeant  First  Class  Ray- 
mond B . Machnica , Special 
Troops  Dining  Facility  Number 
3 , Redstone  Arsenal , Ala . , ac- 
cepted the  Philip  A.  Connelly 
Award  for  having  the  best 
large  dining  facility  in  1976. 

Runner-up  honors  go  to 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Roberta  Suarez-Diaz 
at  A Battery , Air  Defense  Artil- 
lery Training  Battalion  (Mis- 
sile), Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

Sg^  1st  Cl  George  F.  Al- 
ston , supervisor  of  the  Main 
Dining  Facility , 2d  Battalion , 
503d  Infantry , Fort  Campbell , 

Ky . , accepted  the  award  for 
top  small  dining  facility . 

Runner-up  honors  go  to 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Willie  P.  Sewell, 

227th  Maintenance  Company , 
Seoul,  Korea. 


TREE  PARENTS 

Members  of  the  5th  Sig- 
' , Cofiuaei^  and  their  de- 
^ pCi!Rdatts  residing  in  Thomas 
Village,  Worms, 

, became  "tree  par- 
I'  ants"  during  the  worst  drought 
' fe  bit  C^many  in  more  than  a 
cditury. 

^ In  a project  approved  by 
Worms  cfty  officials , the  Amer- 
iccm  families  were  asked  to 
adopt  a tree  and  provide  each 
one  with  two  buckets,  of  water 
daily . 

Green  cards  giving  the 
names  of  the  "tree  parents"  in 
German  and  English  were 
placed  on  each  tree . 

Many  families  adopted 
three  or  four  trees.  Every  tree 
in  the  area  was  adopted  within 
a week. 

The  campaign  to  save  the 
trees  also  spread  to  Taukkunen 
Barraaks  in  Worms . 


COLLECTOR 


Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  John 
C.  Borley,  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  examines  17th  Century 
Dutch  Bible,  one  of  250  an- 
cient Bibles  and  other  relig- 
ious documents  in  his  collec- 
tion. Some  of  the  documents 
date  back  to  the  10th  Century. 


BICENTENNIAL  SCULPTURE 

Specialist  6 Stewart  J . Stout , illustrator  at  Headquarters , 
U.S.  Army  Europe  and  Seventh  Army,  sculptured  display 
"From  Lexington  Green  to  Lunar  Landing"  in  honor  of  Ameri- 
ca's Bicentennial.  The  model  is  composed  of  15  figures,  each 
representing  an  era  in  American  history.  It's  displayed  at 
USAREUR  headquarters  in  Heidelberg. 
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As  the  season  gets  underway,  49er  hopes  hinge  on  Cedrick  Hardman,  San  Francisco’s  All-Pro  defensive  end. 


PRO  FOOTBALL’S  annual  run  for  the  Super  Bowl 
has  begun.  1976  looks  a lot  like  1975:  The  fat  cats 
are  still  fat  and  the  also-rans  are  playing  catch-up. 
The  American  Conference  appears  to  be  the 
stronger  of  the  two  and  the  Central  Division — 
featuring  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Houston — 
leads  the  way.  In  1975  a combined  record 
of  33-9  made  these  three  teams  formid- 
able. There’s  no  reason  for  a change  in  ’76. 

If  the  Steelers’  first  title  left  any  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  their  rivals,  the  second  one 
didn’t.  The  Steelers  went  through  the  regular 
season  and  the  playoff  in  convincing  fashion. 
Their  1975  effort  was  a championship  one 

from  the  beginning.  It 
proved  that  the  1974  title 
was  no  fluke.  The  Steelers 
should  be  able  to  make  it 
three  in  a row — duplicating 
the  hat  tricks  of  the  great 
Green  Bay  teams  of 
the  past. 

SSgt  Zack  Richards 
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j THE  AFC  East  could  supply 
the  league  champion. 

I Perennial  power  Miami, 

I the  Baltimore  Colts  and  Buf- 
I falo  will  provide  an  exciting 
} race  for  division  honors.  The 
I Dolphins  were  hurt  by  injuries 
i in  75  and  were  dethroned  by 
I the  resurgent  Colts.  If  Buffalo 
j can  shore  up  their  porous  de- 
I fense,  they’ll  give  the  other 
two  a run  for  their  money. 

Baltimore:  The  Colts 
' shocked  everyone  but  them- 
■ selves  in  75.  Supposed  to  be 
, years  away  from  a champion- 
I ship,  at  the  end  they  were  1 0-4 
with  two  wins  over  Miami. 

The  Colts  have  a lot 
going  for  them.  The  defensive 
line  is  good  as  any  in  the  NFL. 
Led  by  Joe  Ehrmann,  they 
were  tops  in  the  league  in 
quarterback  sacks  with  59. 
Jim  Cheyunski,  the  team 
leader,  heads  a solid  group  of 
linebackers  and  a young  sec- 
ondary will  continue  to  im- 
prove, giving  the  Colts  one  of 
the  NFL’s  top  defensive  units. 

Lydeli  Mitchell  was 
largely  responsible  for  the 
Colts'  comeback.  He  became 
their  first  1,000-yard  rusher 
and  caught  60  passes.  He’s  an 
excellent  team  player  with  the 
ability  to  make  the  big  play 
when  needed. 

Protected  by  a good 
line,  Bert  Jones  developed 
much  faster  than  expected. 
With  an  experienced  backup 
in  Marty  Domres,  the  Colts  are 
set  at  quarterback,  but  they’ll 
have  to  maintain  or  improve 
their  last  year's  performance 
to  remain  atop  the  heap  in  the 
j AFC  East. 

Miami:  The  Dolphins 
' were  crippled  with  injuries  in 
’75  and  still  managed  to  com- 
pile a 10-4  record.  Both  Bob 
Griese  and  Earl  Morral  were 
out  at  season’s  end  and  inex- 
perienced Don  Strock  han- 
dled the  signal  calling  chores. 
Even  with  a hobbled  offense 
the  Dolphins  took  the  Colts 
into  overtime  before  losing 
10-7. 

Fullbacks  Don  Not- 
tingham and  Norm  Bulaich 


shared  the  position  and  pro- 
duced 22  touchdowns.  Mer- 
cury Morris  led  the  Dolphins 
with  875  yards.  Add  Benny 
Malone  and  you  have  an  out- 
standing group  of  running 
backs. 

Defensively  the  Dol- 
phins slipped  in  ’75,  but  again 
it  was  due  to  injuries  to  tack- 
les Bob  Heinz  dnd  Manny  Fer- 
nandez. Nick  Buoniconti,  the 
tough  middle  linebacker, 
didn’t  play  at  all. 

With  these  players  and 
all-pro  Dick  Anderson  back, 
it’s  a good  bet  that  Miami  will 
regain  its  division  crown. 

Buffalo:  With  O.  J. 
Simpson,  Joe  Ferguson  and 
company,  the  Bills  have  an  at- 
tack that  rates  with  the  best. 
Defense  is  the  problem  and 
it’ll  have  to  improve  before  the 
Bills  will  pose  a serious  threat 
to  Miami  or  Baltimore. 

Both  New  England  and 
the  New  York  Jets  had  disap- 
pointing seasons  in  ’75,  so 
don’t  expect  much  change  in 
’76. 

In  an  attempt  to  add 
stability  to  their  attack,  the 
Patriots  traded  Jim  Plunkett  to 
the  49ers  for  Tom  Owen.  Their 
biggest  problem  was  their 
secondary,  one  of  the  league’s 
poorest.  Before  the  Patriots 
can  improve  they’ll  have  to 
make  a complete  turn-around 
defensively. 

Lou  Holtz,  the  Jet’s  new 
coach,  is  faced  with  a big  job. 
A complete  rebuilding  is  in 
order.  To  make  things  worse, 
their  top  offensive  punch,  full- 
back John  Riggins,  played  out 
his  option  and  signed  with 
Washington. 
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WITH  THREE  of  its  teams  win- 
ning ten  or  more  games,  the 
AFC  Central  was  the  best  divi- 
sion in  the  NFL  in  1975. 

The  Bengals  lost  Coach 
Paul  Brown  and  that  has  to 
hurt.  But  they  still  have  Ken 
Anderson,  Isaac  Curtis  and 
company  and  they  haven’t 
been  too  far  behind  the 
Steelers  for  the  past  five  sea- 
sons. 

Houston  has  been  play- 


ing like  a champion  since 
midway  through  the  1974  sea- 
son. The  Oilers  are  a physical 
team  and  they  play  to  win. 

The  Browns  played 
considerably  better  during  the 
second  half  of  last  season  and 
scored  an  upset  over  the  Ben- 
gals. The  Browns  used  a lot  of 
young  people  last  year  who 
will  undoubtedly  be  better  in 
’76. 

Pittsburgh:  The  key  to 
the  Steelers’  success  is  their 
running  game  and  the  key  to 
the  running  game  is  Franco 
Harris.  In  his  brief  career, 
Harris  is  setting  a pace  that 
will  place  him  among  the 
NFL’s  all-time  leading  rushers. 
The  Steelers  go  to  Harris 
when  things  get  tough  and  he 
usually  delivers. 

Terry  Bradshaw  came 
into  his  own  in  ’75.  At  28,  he 
is  entering  the  prime  of  a ca- 
reer that  could  be  the  most 
productive  in  pro  history. 

The  Steelers’  reputation 
is  built  on  their  defense.  The 
big  question  is  whether  Joe 
Greene  can  regain  his  physi- 
cal form  after  a year  of  frus- 
trating injuries.  If  he  returns  to 
form,  the  Steeler  defense  can 
be  expected  to  shut  down  op- 
posing offenses  just  as  it  has 
the  last  4 years. 

Cincinnati:  An  impor- 
tant off-season  trade,  a solid 
draft  and  another  year’s  expe- 
rience should  enable  the  Ben- 
gals to  equal  or  better  their 
1975  mark  of  11-3. 

Coy  Bacon,  a big  veter- 
an defensive  end,  could  be  the 
catalyst  that  solidifies  the  de- 
fensive line.  Bacon  was  ob- 
tained from  San  Diego  in  ex- 
change for  wide  receiver 
Charlie  Joiner.  Bacon  is  a 
fierce  pass  rusher  and  should 
greatly  strengthen  the  line. 

The  Bengals  enter  the 
’76  season  with  the  best  pass- 
ing game  in  the  NFL.  The  of- 
fense revolves  around  quar- 
terback Ken  Anderson.  The  6- 
year  veteran  will  throw  to  a 
group  of  outstanding  re- 
ceivers led  by  Curtis  who’s 
one  of  the  tops  in  the  league. 

Last  season  the  ground 
attack  was  wracked  with  in- 
juries. The  addition  of  two- 
time  Heisman  trophy  winner 
Archie  Griffin  and  Nebraska’s 
durable  Tony  Davis  should  put 
zip  back  into  the  Bengal  run- 
ning game. 

There  aren’t  many  sec- 
ondaries as  talented  as  Ken 


Riley,  Lemar  Parrish  and  Mar- 
vin Cobb  at  the  corners,  and 
Tommy  Casanova  and  Ber- 
nard Jackson  at  safety. 

Houston:  Only  two 
teams  managed  to  beat  the 
Oilers  in  1975 — Cincinnati  and 
Pittsburgh.  A victory  over  ei- 
ther may  well  have  put  them 
in  the  playoffs. 

Houston  has  added 
depth  at  wide  receiver,  tight 
end  and  in  the  offensive  line. 
John  HadI  and  Dan  Pastorini 
give  Houston  one  of  the  best 
one-two  punches  at  quarter- 
back in  the  NFL. 

The  Oiler  defense 
speaks  for  itself.  It  was 
number  one  in  the  AFC 
against  the  rush  and  every- 
body is  back,  plus  all-pro  cor- 
nerback  Ken  Ellis,  who  the 
Oilers  got  in  a trade  with  the 
Packers. 

The  line  is  anchored  by 
all-pros  Curley  Culp — the 
NFL’s  top  defensive  player — 
and  Elvin  Bethea.  Since  ob- 
taining Culp  in  ’74,  the  Oilers 
have  won  16  games  and  lost 
6. 

Cleveland:  The  Browns 
played  much  better  ball  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  season  and 
came  up  with  the  big  win  over 
the  Bengals.  Although  they 
are  coming  along,  they’re  still 
a few  players  and  a couple  of 
seasons  away  from  serious 
contention  in  the  tough  cen- 
tral division. 


APC 
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IT  SEEMS  to  run  in  the  West 
divisions:  there’s  little  compe- 
tition. Oakland  has  a strong 
team  and  the  NFL’s  best  re- 
cord over  the  last  several 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Raiders  play  one  of  the  easiest 
schedules  in  the  league — only 
three  teams  with  winning  re- 
cords this  season. 

Oakland  can’t  seem  to 
get  out  of  the  conference 
play-offs.  Each  year  someone 
knocks  them  out  of  the  run- 
ning when  they  should  have 
smooth  sailing  to  the  title. 

Denver  will  give  the 
Raiders  their  stiffest  chal- 
lenge. Kansas  City  and  San 
Diego  are  still  a year  or  two 
out  of  the  picture. 
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Oakland  has  Ken 
Stabler  at  quarterback  and  the 
most  effective  pair  of  re- 
ceivers in  the  NFL,  Cliff 
Branch  and  Fred  Biletnikoff. 

The  Raiders  enjoy  a 
powerful  ground  attack  with  a 
talented  group  of  runners.  The 
rushing  game  is  led  by  non- 
starter Pete  Banaszak,  who 
ran  for  16  touchdowns  in 
1975. 

The  Raiders  have  an 
outstanding  defensive  unit. 
They  ranked  number  1 in  the 
AFC  and  3d  in  the  NFL,  allow- 
ing only  259  yards  total  of- 
fense per  game.  The  second- 
ary allowed  only  43  percent 
completions  and  made  35  in- 
terceptions. 

But  if  they  run  true  to 
form,  they’ll  be  watching  the 
Super  Bowl  on  TV. 

Denver,  while  capable 
of  playing  with  anyone,  lacks 
consistency.  John  Ralston  will 
have  to  shore  up  his  defensive 
unit  if  he  hopes  to  pose  a 
threat  to  the  Raiders. 

In  1976  the  Broncos  will 
be  trying  to  bounce  back  from 
a series  of  injuries  that  frus- 
trated them  in  '75.  A healthy 
Otis  Armstrong — leading 

rusher  in  the  NFL  in  '74 — will 
return  to  bolster  an  explosive 
offensive.  Armstrong  and  Jon 
Keyworth,  who  led  the  Bron- 
cos in  both  rushing  and  re- 
ceiving in  '75,  will  give  Denver 
a powerful  1-2  punch  in  the 
backfield. 

Whoever  replaces  re- 
tired Charley  Johnson  will 
have  one  of  the  NFL’s  strong- 
est corps  of  receivers  to 


choose  from.  Tight  end  Riley 
Odems  has  played  in  the  last 
three  Pro-Bowls,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  best 
in  the  NFL. 

If  Denver  can  overcome 
the  injury  jinx — the  offensive 
line  suffered  three  broken  legs 
and  knee  surgery  last  year — 
they  may  challenge  Oakland 
for  the  division  title. 

Kansas  City  and  San 
Diego  don't  have  what  it  takes 
to  challenge  Oakland  and 
Denver.  They’re  rebuilding 
and  haven’t  completed  the 
job. 
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THE  NFC  East  is  well  balanced 
and  '76  will  see  heated  com- 
petition among  the  leaders. 

Dallas,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington  will  be  as  strong 
as  last  year,  with  Philadelphia 
and  the  Giants  showing  im- 
provement. 

Dallas:  The  Cowboys, 
surprise  team  of  '75,  can  only 
get  better.  In  what  was  to  be 
a rebuilding  season,  Dallas 
found  itself  in  the  Super  Bowl. 

“We  won’t  surprise 
many  people  this  season  be- 
cause when  you  come  out  of 
the  Super  Bowl  everyone  ex- 
pects you  to  be  as  good  as  you 
were  getting  there,’’  says 
Cowboy  coach  Tom  Landry. 
“The  real  key  will  be  whether 
veterans  like  Lee  Ray  Jordan, 
Dave  Edwards,  and  Mel  Ren- 
fro can  return  for  another 
good  year.’’ 

At  quarterback  the 
Cowboys  have  Roger  Stau- 
bach  coming  off  one  of  his 
best  seasons  ever.  Clint  Long- 
ley  and  Danny  White  give  the 
Cowboys  depth  at  this  posi- 
tion. 

Dallas  has  a stable  of 
good  running  backs.  Preston 
Pearson  and  Robert  New- 
house  carry  the  brunt  of  the 
load,  with  Doug  Dennison 
getting  the  call  in  short  yard- 
age situations.  The  return  of 
Duane  Thomas  adds  depth 
and  versatility  to  the  backfield. 

Cowboy  defensive  for- 
tunes hinge  on  the  veterans. 
The  line  is  stabilized  by  veter- 


ans Jethro  Pugh,  Larry  Cole 
and  Bill  Gregory.  They’re 
flanked  by  youngsters  Ed 
Jones  and  Harvey  Martin. 

The  critical  position  is 
at  linebacker.  The  regulars  are 
old  and  the  newcomers  ques- 
tionable. Randy  White  is  the 
best  bet  among  the  young 
players.  He  proved  himself 
time  and  again  in  '75.  If  Jordan 
(35)  and  Edwards  (36)  can 
come  up  with  another  good 
season,  the  Cowboys  will  be 
as  strong  as  ever. 

Washington:  The  Red- 
skins made  the  playoffs  4 of 
the  last  5 years.  In  ’75  the 
Skins  could  easily  have  been 
there  again.  Washington  went 
into  overtime  three  times  in 
four  games  and  lost  two  of 
them. 

The  signing  of  free 
agents  Calvin  Hill  and  John 
Riggins  will  go  a long  way  in 
putting  the  Redskins  back  into 
the  playoff  picture.  Hill,  Rig- 
gins, Mike  Thomas,  Larry 
Brown  and  Moses  Denson  will 
return  the  running  game  to 
what  it  was  3 years  ago  when 
they  went  to  the  Super  Bowl. 

With  the  exception  of 
linebacker,  the  defense  is 
suspect.  The  line,  one  of 
Washington’s  prides  in  the 
past,  didn’t  play  up  to  par  in 
'75. 

St.  Louis:  Although 
they  have  many  detractors,  for 
the  second  year  in  a row  the 
Cardinals  finished  on  top  of 
their  division. 

Their  strength  lies  in 
quarterback  Jim  Hart  and  the 
protection  he  gets  from  an 
outstanding  offensive  line. 
Hart  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  NFL’s  finest  quarterbacks 
and  his  job  is  made  easier  by 
Terry  Metcalfe  and  powerful 
Jim  Otis  in  the  backfield. 

At  receiver,  the  Cardi- 
nals have  one  of  the  top  deep 
threat  men  in  the  NFL,  Mel 
Gray.  Gray  has  the  knack  of 
making  the  big  catch  when  it’s 
needed. 

Defensively,  the  Cards 
aren’t  spectacular,  but  their 
11-3  record  indicates  they  can 
rise  up  to  the  occasion. 

Philadelphia:  The 

Eagles  have  far  too  much  tal- 
ent for  a 4-10  record.  New 
coach  Dick  Vermeil  is  faced 
with  the  task  of  turning  them 
around  and  making  them  a 
winner. 

Philadelphia  is  loaded 
with  talent.  Players  like  middle 


linebacker  Bill  Bergey,  tight 
end  Charles  Young,  wide  re- 
ceivers Harold  Carmichael 
and  Charles  Smith,  quarter- 
back Roman  Gabriel,  running 
back  Tom  Sullivan  and  sec- 
ondary men  Bill  Bradley  and 
Randy  Logan,  give  the  Eagles 
a good  base  to  build  on. 

These  players,  along 
with  their  lesser  known  team- 
mates, must  improve  if  Ver- 
miel’s  first  year  is  to  be  a suc- 
cess. 

New  York  Giants:  The 

signing  of  Larry  Csonka  has  to 
help  the  Giants.  The  demise  of 
the  WFL  did  more  to  help  the 
Giants  than  perhaps  any  other 
team.  They  signed  not  only 
Csonka,  but  eight  of  his  Mem- 
phis Southmen  teammates. 

Csonka  and  quarter- 
back Craig  Morton  can’t  do 
the  job  alone.  The  Giants  need 
help  in  the  offensive  line.  The 
1975  scene  that  comes  to 
mind  too  often  is  Morton  on 
his  back  under  a pile  of  op- 
posing linesmen. 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  the 
Giants  are  the  sleeper  of  the 
'76  season. 
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MINNESOTA  OR  DETROIT"? 
Everything  points  to  the  Vik- 
ings, but  some  feel  that  the 
Lions  are  about  ready  to  take 
a big  bite  out  of  the  Viking’s 
backsides. 

Minnesota  has  Fran 
Tarkenton,  coming  off  one  of 
his  finest  seasons,  and  Chuck 
Foreman,  a 1,000-yard  rusher 
who  also  led  the  league  in 
pass  receptions.  Together 
they’re  about  all  you  could  ask 
for  offensively. 

The  defense  should  be 
as  strong  as  last  season.  Carl 
Eller,  Alan  Page  and  company 
don’t  show  any  signs  of  slow- 
ing up. 

Look  for  Minnesota  to 
win,  but  it’ll  be  close.  The 
Lions  are  nipping  at  their 
heels. 

Detroit:  Rick  Forzano 
has  the  Detroit  Lions  coming 
along.  Last  season  they  fin- 
ished the  season  at  .500  and 
counted  a win  over  the  Vik- 
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Lydell  Mitchell  hopes  to  lead  the  Colts  to  another  division 
championship.  Below,  Bronco  place  kicker  Jim  Turner  is  one 
of  most  accurate  kickers  in  the  NFL. 
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ings  among  their  victories. 

Although  the  Lions 
show  flashes  of  brilliance  at 
times,  their  consistency  will 
determine  whether  they  un- 
seat the  Vikes. 

Bart  Starr’s  first  season 
with  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
was  a disappointing  one.  Look 
for  improvement  from  the 
Packers,  not  miracles. 

Chicago  still  has  capa- 
ble defense,  but  when  you’re 
on  the  field  as  much  as  they 
are,  fatigue  results.  Some  of 
the  scores  against  the  Bears 
resulted  from  their  exhaus- 
tion. Chicago  will  be  competi- 
tive, but  not  winners. 
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WITH  THE  exception  of  the 
Rams,  the  West  has  shown  lit- 
tle strength  in  the  last  couple 
of  seasons. 

Los  Angeles:  The  Los 
Angeles  Rams  roared  to  the 
playoffs  in  ’75  where  they 
were  dismantled  by  the  Cow- 
boys in  the  conference  finals. 
They  don’t  play  one  of  the 
toughest  schedules  in  the 
NFL,  and  it's  questionable 
whether  they  are  as  strong  as 
they  look  on  paper. 

The  Rams  blend  youth 
and  experience  with  a power- 


ful defensive  unit.  Following 
last  season’s  embarrassment 
to  the  Cowboys,  expect 
changes  in  the  Ram  lineup. 

If  the  remaining  teams 
in  the  division  show  the  im- 
provement they’re  expecting, 
the  Rams  may  be  hard 
pressed  to  repeat  as  division 
champs. 

San  Francisco:  New 

coach  Monte  Clark  and  new 
quarterback  Jim  Plunkett 
could  turn  the  San  Francisco 
49ers  around. 

Despite  the  disappoint- 
ments of  recent  seasons,  the 
49ers  possess  many  strong 
points  to  build  on. 

On  offense  they  have  a 
cadre  of  quality  running 
backs.  The  wide  receiver  slots 
are  manned  by  talented  peo- 
ple, led  by  Terry  Beasley  and 
7-year  veteran  Gene  Washing- 
ton. 


The  defense  is  good, 
but  it  needs  to  improve.  The 
line,  with  Cedrick  Hardman,  is 
tough  and  they’re  solid  at 
linebacker.  Concern  lies  in  the 
secondary.  While  they  have 
some  quality  players,  age  and 
injuries  may  have  taken  their 
toll.  Brilliant  Jimmy  Johnson 
is  38  and  Mel  Phillips,  one  of 
the  best  safeties  in  the  league, 
has  broken  his  arm  five  times 
in  the  last  three  seasons. 

The  49ers  have  solved 
many  problems,  but  there  are 
many  more.  Only  time  will  tell. 

New  Orleans:  The 
Saints  finished  sixth  in  de- 
fense, but  only  13th  in  offense 
in  the  NFC.  It  didn’t  take  much 
looking  for  new  coach  Hank 
Stram  to  see  that  the  Saints' 
problem  was  offense. 

Stram,  the  NFL’s  third 
winningest  coach,  immediat- 
ely took  steps  to  improve  this 


phase  of  the  Saints  game. 
Stram  drafted  two  of  the  top 
collegiate  running  backs, 
Chuck  Muncie  of  California 
and  Missouri's  Tony  Gal- 
breath.  The  Saints  finished  the 
draft  with  11  offensive  picks. 

Atlanta:  The  Falcons 
have  potential.  They  lost  five 
games  in  a matter  of  3 minutes 
and  33  seconds.  While  they 
improved  their  point  total  by 
10  points  per  game,  their  once 
vaunted  defense  slipped 
badly. 

The  Falcons  have  an 
excellent  young  quarterback, 
Steve  Bartkowski,  and  Dave 
Hampton  went  over  the  1,000- 
yard  mark  and  leads  a capable 
group  of  running  backs.  With 
the  addition  of  free-agent 
wide  receiver  John  Gilliam, 
the  Falcons  could  surprise  a 
lot  of  people,  including  the 
Rams.  □ 
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AFC  division  champs  will  look  much  like  last  year  with  the  exception 
of  the  East,  where  Miami  will  regain  the  title.  There  are  three  teams  in  conten- 
tion for  the  wild  card  berth — Cincinnati,  Houston  and  Baltimore. 

Dallas  will  replace  the  Cardinals  as  NFC  East  champ  with  the  wild  card 
a toss-up  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Redskins.  The  NFC  has  the  most  long 
shot  possibilities.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  San  Francisco  or  Detroit  could  pull 
off  an  upset.  Tampa  Bay  will  emerge  victorious  in  the  “Expansion  Bowl.” 
Here’s  how  I see  them  for  ’76: 


AFC  EAST 

AFC  CENTRAL: 

AFC  WEST: 

Miami 

Pittsburgh 

Oakland 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Buffalo 

Houston 

Kansas  City 

New  England 

Cleveland 

San  Diego 

New  York  Jets 

Tampa  Bay 

NFC  EAST: 

NFC  CENTRAL: 

NFC  WEST: 

Dallas 

Minnesota 

Los  Angeles 

St.  Louis 

Detroit 

San  Francisco 

Washington 

Green  Bay 

Atlanta 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

New  Orleans 

New  York  Giants 

Seattle 
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From  The  Leader,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 


1.  Who  played  the  Thin  Man  on  television? 

2.  Who  was  the  Lone  Ranger’s  arch  enemy? 

3.  Who  called  for  Philip  Morris? 

4.  Where  did  Lucky  Strike  Green  go? 

5.  Who  is  famous  for  saying  “How  sweet  it  is"? 

6.  Who  played  the  roles  of  the  Tin  Man,  the  Scarecrow 
and  the  Cowardly  Lion  in  the  movie  “Wizard  of  Oz”? 

7.  Who  was  Mandrake  the  Magician’s  loyal  companion? 

8.  What  comic  strip  was  the  Dragon  Lady  in? 

9.  Who  was  Red  Ryder’s  sidekick? 

10.  Who  played  the  Thin  Man  in  the  original  movie  ver- 
sion? 

11.  Who  played  Topper  in  the  television  series ?’(He  was 
also  the  boss  of  the  Man  from  U.N.C.L.E.) 

12.  Who  was  Ensign  Pulver? 

13.  Who  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  Shadow? 

14.  Who  was  the  Green  Hornet’s  sidekick? 

15.  What  was  the  Green  Hornet’s  car  called? 

16.  Who  played  the  role  of  Mrs.  Goldberg? 

17.  Who  lived  on  Wistful  Vista? 

18.  Who  ran  the  Jot-Em-Down  store? 

19.  Who  led  the  B-Bar-B  Riders? 

20.  Who  was  called  the  Queen  of  the  Cowgirls? 

21.  What  town  in  the  United  States  was  renamed  after  a 
popular  television  series? 

22.  Who  played  the  father  on  "Father  Knows  Best”? 

23.  Who  were  Punjab  and  Asp? 

24.  Who  was  Sherlock  Holmes’  arch  enemy? 

25.  What  actors  played  the  title  roles  on  “Maverick”? 

26.  What  movie  theme  song  was  'Rock  Around  the 
Clock”? 

27.  Who  was  the  one-time  country  singer  who  made  the 
above  song  famous? 

28.  Who  wrote  the  script  “Requiem  For  a Heavyweight  ’ 
and  who  played  the  title  role? 

29.  Who  was  the  monster  in  "The  Thing”? 

30.  What  is  the  Spruce  Goose? 


CHALLENGER’S  CORNER 


This  month’s  contributor  is  Captain  Terry  R.  Deen,  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.  Chris  McDade,  ASA,  Korea  also 
sent  this  one.  If  you  have  brain  teasers  to  contribute,  write; 
Mindbenders,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 

You  are  walking  down  the  road  to  Fort  X when  you  come 
to  a fork  in  the  road.  One  way  goes  to  Fort  X,  the  other 
does  not.  Standing  at  the  fork  are  two  men.  You  know  that 
one  man  always  tells  the  truth  and  the  other  always  lies, 
but  you  don’t  know  which  man  is  which.  By  asking  only 
one  question  to  only  one  man,  find  the  right  way  to  Fort 
X. 


1.  “You’ll  Never  Walk  Alone”  2.  “Some  Enchanted  Evening”  3.  “I  Cou 
Have  Danced  All  Night”  4.  “If  Ever  I Would  Leave  You”  5.  “Tonight  ” 6. 
Enjoy  Being  A Girl  ” 7.  ’’Big  Spender”  8.  “Oh,  What  A Beautiful  Morninc 
9.  “Love  Makes  the  World  Go  Round  ’ 10.  “The  Impossible  Dream”  l' 
“Once  In  Love  With  Amy”  12.  “Old  Man  River”  13.  "Climb  Ev’ry  Mountair 
14.  “Comedy  Tonight”  15  "Stranger  In  Paradise”  16.  “Hey  There” 


FOOD  FACTS 

From  The  Sentinel,  Fort  Hood.  Tex. 

Because  food  is  such  a fundamental  fact  of  life,  there  are  more  superst 
tions  concerning  this  particular  subject  than  almost  any  other.  These  mis 
conceptions  may  mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  losin^ 
weight,  or  at  the  very  least,  can  make  reduction  more  of  a chore  and  les 
of  a pleasure.  Score  your  own  general  knowledge  about  food  and  dietin 
by  circling  true  or  false. 

1.  T F Brown  eggs  have  a higher  food  value  than  white  eggs. 

2.  T F Toasting  reduces  the  calories  in  bread. 

3.  T F Protein  is  the  most  important  nutritional  need  of  the  body. 

4.  T F It’s  natural  to  get  fatter  as  you  get  older. 

5.  T F One  can  eat  or  drink  whatever  he  pleases  if  a vitamin  and  miners 

capsule  is  taken  each  day  to  assure  a supply  of  essential  nutrients 

6.  T F Carbohydrates  are  more  fattening  than  protein. 

7.  T F Overweight  can  be  cured. 

8.  T F Canned  grapefruit  sections  have  as  much  food  value  as  fres 

grapefruit. 

9.  T F Eating  carrots  will  help  your  eyesight. 

10.  T F Pork  liver  has  more  nutritive  value  than  calf  liver. 

11.  T F A person  can  drink  too  much  milk. 

12.  T F Overweight  people  are  generally  happy,  healthy  people. 

13.  T F Because  it  is  a high  protein  food,  meat  does  not  cause  weight  gair 

14.  T F Beer  is  a source  of  nutrients. 

15.  T F Vegetable  protein  can  be  equally  substituted  for  meat  protein  i 

the  diet. 

16.  T F It  makes  no  difference  whether  a person  eats  fast  or  slow. 

17.  T F It  is  better  to  lose  weight  as  rapidly  as  possible  whatever  reducing 

diet  one  follows. 

18.  T F Fats  should  be  eliminated  in  a reducing  diet. 

19.  T F Overweight  is  usually  a glandular  problem. 

20.  T F Alcohol,  even  though  not  a protein,  fat,  or  carbohydrate,  furnishe 

calories  to  the  body. 

21.  T F Exercise  increases  the  appetite. 

22.  T F One  should  drink  less  water  while  dieting. 

23.  T F Meal-skipping  helps  reducing. 

24.  T F A diet  “pill”  is  an  easier  way  of  losing  weight  than  dieting. 

25.  T F Starches  and  carbohydrates  are  the  same  thing. 

26.  T F One  should  expect  to  feel  weak  and  fatigued  during  dieting. 

27.  T F Margarine  contains  fewer  calories  than  butter. 

28.  T F Obesity  is  due  entirely  to  heredity. 

29.  T F Gelatin  dessert  is  nonfattening. 

30.  T F Grapefruit  wilt  help  a person  reduce. 
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THIS  BICENTENNIAL  YEAR,  more  than  150  mil- 
lion Americans  will  be  of  eligible  voting  age  to  cast 
ballots  in  the  Presidential  election  in  November. 
However,  only  about  85  million  voters  are  expected 
to  turn  out. 

But  merely  marking  the  ballot  or  pulling  the 
voting  machine  lever  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story  of 
electing  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  candi- 
date receiving  the  most  popular  votes  isn’t  guaranteed 
a move  to  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  decision 
on  who  will  act  as  the  head  of  state  for  the  next  4 
years  rests  with  the  Electoral  College. 

When  the  voters  go  to  the  polls  on  Election 
Day,  they  are  actually  voting  for  the  Presidential 
electors,  popularly  known  as  the  Electoral  College, 
who  later  meet  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. For  instance,  the  person  who  votes  for  the 
Democratic  nominee  really  votes  for  the  electors  in 
his  state  who  are  selected  to  vote  later  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  If  a person  wants  to  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidate,  he  votes  for  a different  set  of 
electors.  The  same  goes  for  any  additional  third  party 
or  independent  candidates. 

In  some  states,  the  names  of  the  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  nominees  together  with  the 
names  of  the  electors  are  listed  on  the  ballot.  But  most 
states  print  merely  the  names  of  the  Presidential  and 
Vice-Presidential  nominees  on  their  ballots. 

All  the  victorious  electors  in  one  state  vote  for 
the  Presidential  candidate  who  captures  the  most 
popular  votes  in  that  state.  It’s  a winner-take-all 
proposition.  However,  there’s  one  exception — 
Maine’s  four  electoral  votes  must  be  divided  this  way: 
Two  electoral  votes  go  to  the  statewide  winner,  the 
other  two  to  whomever  wins  in  each  of  the  state’s 
two  congressional  districts. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  instances  where 
the  states’  electoral  votes  have  been  split,  but  they 
have  been  rare. 

A candidate  could  lose  the  1976  election,  even 

Excerpted  and  updated  from  “U.S.  News  & World  Report.”  3 1972  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  Inc. 


though  he  draws  more  popular  votes  on  November 
2 than  his  opponents.  That  is  because  the  electors  vote 
by  states.  Assume  this  situation:  A candidate  carries 
some  of  the  highly  populated  states  by  overwhelming 
margins,  but  loses  other  populous  states  by  narrow 
margins.  It  then  would  be  possible  for  him  to  win  more 
popular  votes  on  November  2 than  his  opponent  and 
yet  not  get  enough  electoral  votes  to  win.  Yes,  it  has 
happened. 

In  1824,  Andrew  Jackson  achieved  a margin  of 
more  than  37,000  popular  votes  over  John  Quincy 
Adams,  but  not  enough  electoral  votes  to  gain  the  ' 
Presidency. 

In  1876,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  a Democrat,  won 
approximately  250,000  more  popular  votes  than  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  a Republican.  A commission  of  eight 
Republicans  and  seven  Democrats  awarded  22  con-  , 
tested  electoral  votes  to  Hayes,  for  a total  of  185 
electoral  votes  to  Tilden’s  184.  Hayes  became  Presi- 
dent by  a margin  of  one  electoral  vote. 

In  1888,  Grover  Cleveland,  a Democrat,  drew 
better  than  90,000  more  popular  votes  than  Benjamin 
Harrison,  a Republican.  Yet  Harrison  became  Presi- 
dent because  he  won  a majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 

It  will  take  270  electoral  votes  to  win  in  1976 
which  is  a bare  majority  of  the  total  538  electoral  votes 
of  the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  same 
applies  to  electing  a Vice  President. 

This  year  the  electors  meet  on  December  13 
in  their  state  capitals.  The  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tors meet  in  Washington,  D.C.  Each  elector  casts  one 
vote  for  President  and  one  for  Vice  President.  The 
results  are  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the  president  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  who  is  the  incumbent  Vice  President. 

An  elector  doesn’t  always  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  his  party,  but  in  almost  every  case 
he  does.  For  instance,  a Republican  elector  elected 
on  November  2 is  personally  committed  to  vote  on 
December  13  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nominee. 
Some  state  laws  even  require  that  an  elector  vote  for 
the  nominee  of  his  party.  However,  if  he  does  not, 
and  votes  for  the  nominee  of  another  party,  his  ballot 
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CANDIDATE 

A candidate  takes  two  main  paths  to  win 
delegate  votes  at  his  party’s  national  nominat- 
ing convention — one  in  states  that  choose  del- 
egates in  primaries,  the  other  in  states  that 
choose  delegates  in  party  conventions. 


LOCAL  CONVENTIONS 

Precinct  or  township 
meetings  in  a state  choose 
’ delegates  to  county  conven- 
tions, which  in  turn  elect 
delegates  to  congres- 
sional-district and  state  con- 
ventions. 


DISTRICT  CONVENTIONS 

Conventions  of  congres- 
sional districts  select  the  I 
bulk  of  the  state’s  delegates  I 
to  the  national  convention. 


STATE  CONVENTIONS  | 

A state  conventi 
chooses  the  state’s  ren 
ing  delegates  to  the  natif 
convention. 


PRIMARIES 

Votes  in  primary  states  choose  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  in  two  general  ways — in  some  states,  by  elect- 
ing delegates  directly;  in  others,  by  showing  a preference 
for  a presidential  candidate. 


(Note:  Outline  shown  here  reflects  typical  procedures:  variations  occur  in  many  states.] 
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must  be  counted  as  he  actually  voted. 

Each  state  gets  a number  of  electors  equal  to 
its  full  delegation  in  Congress — the  number  of  its 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  plus  two 
Senators.  This  year  there  are  538  electoral  votes. 

The  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  get  the 
following  number  of  electors  or  electoral  votes: 


Alabama 

9 

Kentucky 

9 

North  Dakota 

3 

Alaska 

3 

Louisiana 

10 

Ohio 

25 

Arizona 

6 

Maine 

4 

Oklahoma 

8 

Arkansas 

6 

Maryland 

10 

Oregon 

6 

California 

45 

Massachusetts 

14 

Pennsylvania 

27 

Colorado 

7 

Michigan 

21 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Connecticut 

8 

Minnesota 

10 

South  Carolina 

8 

Delaware 

3 

Mississippi 

7 

South  Dakota 

4 

D.C. 

3 

Missouri 

12 

Tennessee 

10 

Florida 

17 

Montana 

4 

Texas 

26 

Georgia 

12 

Nebraska 

5 

Utah 

4 

Hawaii 

4 

Nevada 

3 

Vermont 

3 

Idaho 

4 

New  Hampshire 

4 

Virginia 

12 

Illinois 

26 

New  Jersey 

17 

Washington 

9 

Indiana 

13 

New  Mexico 

4 

West  Virginia 

6 

Iowa 

8 

New  York 

41 

Wisconsin 

11 

Kansas 

7 

North  Carolina 

13 

Wyom'ing 

3 

What  happens  if  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote 
on  November  2 dies  before  the  Electoral  College 
meets  on  December  13?  Remember,  a President  is  not 
actually  elected  until  the  electors  meet.  Also,  the 
electors  are  technically  free  to  vote  for  whomever 
they  wish.  There  are  few  precedents  to  follow  in  case 
a nominee  dies  during  this  period.  Many  experts  say 
that  apparently  the  national  committee  of  the  de- 
ceased nominee’s  party  would  attempt  to  provide 


dent  from  among  the  three  men  with  the  most  electoral 
votes.  The  House  votes  by  state  delegation,  with  each 
delegation  casting  one  vote. 

A majority  of  the  members  of  each  delegation 
determines  how  the  state’s  single  vote  will  be  cast. 
If  members  of  a delegation  are  evenly  divided,  then 
that  state’s  one  vote  is  not  counted.  A majority  of 
all  the  states  is  needed  for  election.  The  District  of 
Columbia’s  nonvoting  delegate  is  not  entitled  to  vote. 

If  no  Vice  Presidential  nominee  wins  a majority 
of  the  electoral  votes,  the  Senate  selects  a Vice  Presi- 
dent from  the  two  men  with  the  most  electoral  votes. 
Each  Senator  casts  one  vote,  and  election  requires 
a majority  of  the  full  membership. 

A third-party  nominee  could  throw  the  Presi- 
dential contest  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  It’s 
possible,  but  not  likely.  More  likely  is  a strategy  of 
swinging  the  balance  in  the  Electoral  College.  If  nei- 
ther the  Republican  nor  Democratic  nominees  com- 
mands the  needed  270  votes  this  year  to  win  the 
Presidency,  a third-party  nominee  with  a block  of 
electoral  votes  might  bargain  with  both  the  major- 
party  nominees.  He  could  then  turn  his  electoral  votes 
over  to  the  nominee  who  more  nearly  conforms  to 
his  own  views,  giving  that  nominee  enough  votes  for 
the  Presidency. 

If  the  President-elect  dies  after  the  Electoral 
College  elects  him,  but  before  he  takes  office,  the  Vice 
President-elect  becomes  President  when  the  new  term 
starts. 

If  the  election  has  been  thrown  into  the  House 


another  nominee. 

The  electoral  votes  are  counted  at  1 p.m.  on 
January  6,  1977.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
meet  in  the  House  chamber.  The  president  of  the 
Senate,  who  is  the  incumbent  Vice  President,  pre- 
sides. Certificates  showing  how  the  electors  voted  are 
opened  and  counted. 

The  Constitution  requires  a majority  of  the  full 
Electoral  College  for  election.  If  no  Presidential  nom- 
inee gets  a majority,  then  the  decision  is  turned  over 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  chooses  a Presi- 


NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

Delegates  choose  the  nominee  of  each  major  party.  The 
Democratic  Convention  started  July  12,  the  Republican  began 
August  16. 


and  that  body  is  deadlocked  over  its  choice  when  the 
new  term  starts,  the  Vice  President-elect  acts  as  Pres- 
ident until  a President  qualifies  for  office. 

The  present  Presidential  term  ends  at  noon  on 
January  20,  1977.  The  President-elect  starts  function- 
ing as  President  as  soon  as  he  is  sworn  in.  □ 

, riTfimir=ga:>' 


ELECTION  DAY 

Voters,  in  choosing  betw/een  candidates,  actually  pick  pres- 
idential electors,  known  as  the  Electoral  College — people  ex- 
pected to  support  a specific  candidate.  Election  Day  this  year 
is  November  2. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Presidential  electors  meet  in  state  capitals  on  December 
13  to  cast  their  electoral  votes,  to  be  officially  counted  in 
Washington  on  Jan.  6,  1977.  A majority  of  electoral  votes — 270 
out  of  538 — is  needed  for  election  as  President.  The  winner 
will  be  sworn  in  on  Jan.  20,  1977. 
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A MATTER 
OF  LIFE 
AND  DEATH 

SSgt  John  Savard 

Spouses,  children,  parents  look  to  you  for 
help  and  support.  Your  sudden  departure 
from  life  could  destroy  their  future  plans. 

Insurance  can  cushion  the  financiai  im- 
pact of  this  loss. 


“JUST  SIGN  HERE,”  says  the  man.  You’ll  have  an 
instant  estate  worth  thousands  of  dollars.” 

The  agent  slides  an  application  and  pen  into 
your  hands. 

Doubts  spring  up  in  your  mind.  A few  min- 
utes ago,  this  person  was  a stranger  at  your  door. 
You  saw  a bunch  of  ID  cards  as  he  entered.  But 
what  did  they  mean? 

Now  he  wants  you  to  invest  thousands  of 
dollars  for  a piece  of  paper  called  a. life  insurance 
policy. 

Will  this  piece  of  paper  with  small  print  really 
do  its  job? 

The  idea  of  insuring  against  disaster  isn’t 
new.  It  became  an  accepted  practice  among  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  in  17th 
century  England  when  merchants,  shipowners  and 
underwriters  got  together  at  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House 
in  London. 

Lots  of  things  could  happen  to  tiny  sailing 
ships  burdened  with  expensive  cargoes.  Success 
meant  great  reward.  Loss  brought  ruin. 

Speculators  and  shipping  companies  organ- 
ized to  limit  the  losses.  They  began  to  pool  money 
to  cover  ships  and  cargoes.  When  disaster  struck, 
the  fund  would  cover  the  loss.  All  members  of  the 
group  would  lose  a little.  But  nobody  would  be 
ruined. 

The  idea  worked.  Marine  insurance  was 
launched. 

This  pooling  of  money  to  guard  against  risks 
started  an  industry.  Today,  insurance  companies 

protect  almost  anything 
of  value.  That 
includes 
insur- 


ing the  value  of  human  lives. 

Your  value  increases  as  more  and  more 
people  enter  your  life.  Spouses,  children,  parents 
look  to  you  for  help  and  support.  Your  sudden 
departure  from  life  could  destroy  their  future  plans. 
Insurance  can  cushion  the  financial  impact  of  this 
loss. 

Personal  business  also  increases  your  value. 
Loans,  car  financing  and  home  mortgages  are  ex- 
amples of  trust  placed  on  your  future  by  other 
people.  But  death  can  cut  short  that  future.  Many 
companies  insist  you  protect  their  investment  in 
your  future  with  life  insurance. 

Protection  starts  with  a payment.  Payments 
made  on  insurance  are  called  premiums.  Life  in- 
surance protection  starts  the  minute  the  first  pre- 
mium is  paid  to  the  agent. 

Money  is  pooled  for  immediate  payment  in 
case  you  die.  This  fund  is  called  a cash  reserve. 
Part  of  your  premium  goes  there. 

During  the  first  2 years,  most  of  the  money 
goes  to  pay  the  agent  who  sold  you  the  policy. 
Another  large  part  pays  the  clerical  costs  of  pro- 
ducing and  issuing  your  policy.  Insurance  compa- 
nies then  invest  the  rest  of  your  premiums  to  V>fo- 
duce  income  and  profits. 

The  size  of  the  premium  depends  on  many 
things.  The  amount  of  protection  is  one  factor.  This 
amount  is  called  face  value,  and  can  be  found  on 
the  front  or  face  of  every  life  insurance  policy.  The 
larger  your  protection,  the  larger  your  premium. 

Your  age  and  health  are  also  factors.  Your 
thirst  for  action  and  adventure  is  one  thing  that 
could  make  the  price  soar. 

The  more  often  you  risk  your  life,  the  better 
the  chance  you’ll  collect  your  insurance  the  hard 
way. 


Experts  on  the  chances  of  someone  dying 
are  called  actuaries.  Every  insurance  com- 
pany employs  these  statisticians.  The 
actuaries  raise  the  rates  to  match  the 
S increased  risk.  The  extra  money  is 

used  to  pay  the  extra  claims  re- 
sulting from  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  risk-taking. 

There  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  life  insur- 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
Compare  BEFORE  you  buy 


COMPANY  A 


A new  car  costs  plenty.  One  of  the  first  things  people  check 
is  the  price  tag.  They  usually  check  rriany  price  tags  to  find  the 
model  they  want  at  the  price  they  like. 

Life  insurance  is  another  major  investment.  In  fact,  you  may 
invest  more  money  in  life  insurarice  than  you’ll  ever  spend  on  a 
car. 

That’s  why  comparison  shopping  for  life  insurance  is  important. 

One  way  to  know  the  value  of  a policy  is  by  using  a general 
disclosure  statement.  This  one  is  based  on  a similar  model  now 
used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department. 

Compare  Company  A and  Company  B.  Both  companies  offer  the 
same  coverage,  but  Company  A charges  more.  In  addition. 
Guaranteed  Cash  Values  and  Policy  Dividends  are  much  higher 
for  Company  B than  for  Company  A. 

Which  policy  is  the  best  deal? 


Where  you  can  write  for  information  about  life  insurance: 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
1730  Pennsylvania  Ave 
Washington,  DC  20006 

Consumer  News,  Inc.  ^ 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  DC  20004 

National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
1922  F.  St.  NW 
Washington,  DC  2006 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Department 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


General  Disclosure  Statement 


Type  of 
coverage 

Face  amount 
of  coverage 

Annuf 

Prem 

Policy 

whole  life 

$10,000 

$184 

Rider  (s) 

10-year  term 

$10,000 

$ 27. 

Other  Benefits: 

Waiver^of 
premium  in  case 
of  disability 

Cost 

indue 

Future  changes:  Face  amount  reduces  by  $10,000  in  1986  ia- 
rider  expires.  Premium  will  then  be  $18^ 
Current  annual  premium  is  $212.25 

Guaranteed  Cash  Value* 

If  you  continuously  pay  your  premiums  as  they  come  due.  yoi 
have  the  following  cash  values: 

Years  in  force  5 yrs  10  yrs  20  yrs  at  6 


Total  accumu- 
lated cash  value  $390  $1,220  $2,990  $6.2: 

*You  may  borrow  against  this  cash  value  at  an  annual  6 p 
cent  interest  charge. 

Policy  Dividends 

Years  in  force  10  yrs  20  yrs 


Illustrated  Dividend  $47.50  $89.40 


A MATTER 

I ICC  ance:  protection  or  in- 
_ __  _ vestment.  Which  is  the 
DE^Vl  H possible  program 

(Continued)  you? 

Protection  can  be 

bought  using  temporary  or  permanent  life  insur- 
ance plans.  Temporary  protection  is  called  term 
insurance.  This  is  simple  life  insurance  protection. 
It  pays  the  policy  benefits  to  any  person  you  name. 
That  person  is  called  a beneficiary. 

Term  insurance  gives  coverage  for  a limited 
time  at  relatively  small  cost.  It’s  designed  to  protect 
the  pay-off  of  business  deals  like  personal  loans, 
mortgages  and  car  financing,  or  give  you  tempo- 
rary protection  while  your  children  are  young. 

Lending  firms  that  write  many  policies 
usually  get  special  group  rates.  As  a result  their 
premiums  may  be  lower  than  those  offered  to  in- 
dividual customers.  For  larger  coverage  with 
longer  terms,  such  as  life  insurance  to  protect  your 
home  mortgage,  you  may  do  well  to  shop  around. 

There  are  plans  like  convertible  term  insur- 
ance. This  guarantees  the  chance  to  buy  perma- 
nent life  insurance  later.  No  health  check  will  even 
be  required  when  the  changeover  is  made. 


The  best  deal  for  a soldier  to  get  term  life  I 
insurance  at  wholesale  prices  is  to  take  advantage  I 
of  Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  avail-  P 
able  to  all  service  personnel  on  active  duty.  Pro- 
tection under  SGLI  costs  85  cents  a month  for 
$5,000  coverage  with  a $20,000  protection  limit. 

Full  coverage  under  SGLI  costs  $3.40  a month  and 
is  automatically  deducted  from  your  pay. 

SGLI  coverage  remains  in  effect  for  120  pre- 
mium-free days  after  separation  from  the  service. 
During  that  4-month  period,  a soldier  can  convert 
his  SGLI  to  Veterans  Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI). 

But  you  must  apply  at  the  local  VA  office  for  the 
continued  coverage  under  VGLI. 

The  VGLI  program  provides  low-cost  cover-  • i 
age  ($3.40  per  month  for  age  34  and  under  and  t| 
$6.80  per  month  for  age  35  and  above).  VGLI  cov-  J 
erage  lasts  for  5 years.  Write  to  the  Office  of  Serv-  J 
icemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance,  212  Washington  I 
Street,  Newark,  N.J.  07102.  They’ll  provide  a list  of  I 
participating  insurance  companies.  I 

With  so  many  choices,  it’s  easy  to  see  why  | 
good  plans  are  important  for  a good  personal  in-  . 
surance  program. 

Permanent  protection  is  found  in  plans  like 
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COMPANY  B 


General  Disclosure  Statement 


Type  of 
coverage 

Face  amount 
of  coverage 

Annual 

premium 

^olicy 

whole  life 

$10,000 

$160.25 

^ider  (s) 

10-year  term 

$10,000 

$ 32.20 

Dther  Benefits: 

O 

Waiver  of 
premium  in  case 
of  disability 

" 

$ 2.95 

-uture  changes:  Face  amount  reduces  by  $10,000  in  1986  when 
rider  expires.  Premium  will  then  be  $163.20. 
Current  annual  premium  is  $195.40. 

^ Guaranteed  Cash  Value* 

f you  continuously  pay  your  premiums  as  they  come  due,  you’ll 
lave  the  following  cash  values: 

I'ears  in  force  5 yrs  10  yrs  20  yrs  at  65 

Total  accumu- 

ated  cash  value  $405  $1,236  $3,120  $6,510 

You  may  borrow  against  this  cash  value  at  an  annual  6 percent 
nterest  charge. 

Tears  in  force  10  yrs  20  yrs 

llustrated  Dividend  $56.30  $97.50 


whole  life  insurance.  Premiums  are  higher  than  for 
term  insurance,  but  the  coverage  is  much  better. 

Since  whole  life  is  permanent  protection, 
premiums  must  allow  for  coverage  in  later  years 
when  chances  of  dying  are  greater.  Instead  of 
continually  raising  the  premium,  costs  are 
averaged  out. 

Permanent  insurance  such  as  whole  life  also 
has  cash  value.  Profits  from  company  investments 
help  build  these  cash  values. 

Term  insurance  has  no  cash  value.  The  pre- 
miums kept  in  reserve  earn  nothing.  So  there’s  no 
return  on  your  investment,  unless  you  die.  Term 
insurance  is  simple  protection,  which  continues 
only  as  long  as  premiums  continue  to  be  paid. 

Many  folks  don’t  like  paying  premiums  their 
whole  lives.  So  they  buy  plans  with  shorter  pay- 
ment periods.  This  means  one  less  item  to  budget 
in  later  years  or  after  retirement. 

Most  of  these  policies  have  10-year,  15-year, 
20-year  payment  plans.  These  plans  group  the 
payments,  but  this  also  makes  the  premiums  larger. 

Since  shorter  payment  plans  save  on  clerical 
costs  and  allow  more  time  to  earn  investment  re- 
turns, cash  values  on  the  policy  increase  faster. 


After  you’ve  paid  your  last  whole  life 
policy  premium,  these  policies  still  gather 
interest  on  the  cash  value.  The  amount  may 
even  be  greater  than  the  money  you  actually 
paid  for  the  protection.  You  get  free  protec- 
tion and  a little  profit  besides. 

People  in  uniform  are  considered  to 
be  in  a hazardous  job  by  some  insurance 
companies.  These  firms  may  hold  back  some 
insurance  benefits  they  would  normally  offer 
to  civilians. 

Benefits  held  back  may  include  dou- 
ble indemnity,  an  option  normally  available 
for  a small  addition  to  the  regular  premium. 
A policy  for  $10,000  with  a double-indemnity 
clause,  for  example,  would  pay  $20,000  in 
case  of  accidental  death. 

Waiver  of  premium  is  another  option. 
If  the  insured  person  is  injured  and  disabled, 
insurance  coverage  would  be  paid.  The 
company  would  waiver  all  premiums.  This 
coverage  and  others  are  sometimes  withheld 
from  active  duty  service  persons.  So  read  the 
insurance  contract  carefully  to  determine 
exactly  what  coverage  is  provided. 

Another  catch  is  called  a “war” 
clause.  During  wartime,  many  insurance 
companies  added  these  provisions  to  their 
life  insurance  plans.  Some  still  have  the 
clause. 

The  policies  state  that  claims  won’t  be 
paid  on  persons  killed  in  combat  or  other 
acts  of  war.  Soldiers  should  be  certain  this 
and  other  surprises  don't  booby-trap  their 
life  insurance  protection. 

Plans  bought  for  spouses  and  other  de- 
pendents should  be  closely  checked,  too.  Com- 
plete coverage  is  important  for  every  member  of 
a military  family. 

But  there’s  more  to  the  life  insurance  game 
than  protection.  That's  where  endowment  insur- 
ance takes  over.  Like  whole  life,  endowment  gives 
lifetime  insurance  protection.  But  it’s  also  de- 
signed for  investment. 

Cash  values  for  endowment  life  are  the 
highest  of  any  type  of  life  insurance.  Some  plans 
actually  pay  as  much  money  to  the  policyholder 
who  survives  as  it  would  to  his  beneficiary  at  death. 

Endowment  premiums  are  the  highest  of  any 
life  insurance  plan.  They  are  needed  to  build  the 
high  cash  values  and  savings. 

It’s  sometimes  hard  to  recognize  an  offer  for 
endowment  insurance.  There  are  about  as  many 
names  for  endowment  insurance  as  there  are  in- 
surance companies.  These  are  all  trade  names. 

But  there  is  one  clue  that  will  help  you  know. 
All  endowment  plans  stress  savings.  When  that 
word  is  mentioned,  you’ll  know  the  plan  being 
presented  is  probably  a form  of  endowment  insur- 
ance. 
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A MATTER 


OF  LIFE  Some  professional 

A 1^^  I^CATU  investment  brokers  argue 
■■  that  endowment  insur- 
(Continued)  ance  is  too  low.  Even  an 

ordinary  bank  savings  account  earns  more. 

Life  insurance  counselors  make  the  point 
that  most  people  don’t  have  the  will  power  to  leave 
their  bank  savings  alone.  They  dip  into  it,  never 
making  headway  in  their  savings  program  because 
there  is  no  definite  goal.  Life  insurance,  they  say, 
gives  them  that  goal. 

Investment  professionals  agree  life  insur- 
ance protection  is  necessary.  They  suggest  getting 
low-cost  permanent  whole  life  for  protection.  Then 
premiums  saved  from  more  expensive  policies  can 
buy  high  interest  investments.  These  can  bring 
higher  interest  and  profit. 

But  there  is  usually  a stiff  penalty  for  cashing 
in  a security,  municipal  bond  or  savings  certificate 
before  maturity.  This  penalty  can  wipe  out  the 
profit  if  it  happens  at  the  wrong  time. 

Not  so  with  life  insurance.  Life  insurance 
with  cash  value  also  has  an  equal  loan  value.  The 
policy  owner  can  borrow  on  the  insurance  policy 
at  a low  interest  rate,  yet  still  be  protected. 

If  death  should  occur,  the  loan  would  auto- 
matically be  paid  from  the  policy  benefits.  The  rest 
of  the  money  would  be  given  to  the  beneficiary. 

Insurance  agents  are  paid  a percentage  of 
the  premiums  from  their  sales.  This  is  usually 
drawn  from  premiums  in  the  first  year  or  two  of 
the  policy. 

Since  endowment  has  higher  premiums, 
agents  love  to  sell  it.  So  it’s  best  to  plan  your 
insurance  program  to  be  certain  you  get  the  best 
insurance  coverage  for  you. 

Term  insurance  is  low  cost,  temporary  pro- 
tection. Lifetime  protection  with  cash  value  is 
gained  by  getting  a whole  life  plan.  Investment  plus 
protection  is  offered  through  endowment  insur- 
ance. 


Many  different  types  of  life  insurance  can  be 
bought  in  easy  combination  package  plans.  There 
is  usually  a basic  permanent  life  insurance  policy 
in  this  deal.  The  other  types  of  insurance  are  at- 
tached to  that  policy  and  are  called  riders. 

Take  the  case  of  a homeowner  who  needs 
permanent  life  insurance,  and  who  also  has  a 
mortgage  and  needs  life  insurance  to  protect  that. 
But  he  can’t  afford  a lot  of  money  for  premiums. 

He  could  buy  whole  life  insurance  as  his 
basic  permanent  insurance.  Then  his  agent  could 
add  a decreasing  term  insurance  policy  as  a rider 
to  the  first  policy.  That  way,  the  home  owner  has 
done  both  jobs  in  one  step,  yet  kept  costs  low. 

The  most  popular  combination  plans  known 
are  called  “family”  plans.  Under  the  family  plan, 
a permanent  life  insurance  policy  covers  the 


parents.  It  can  be  whole  life  or  endowment.  Term 
insurance  covers  the  children,  plus  any  new  addi- 
tions to  the  family.  There  will  be  cash  values  with 
the  parent’s  policies,  none  with  the  term  plans. 

But  the  children  can  automatically  convert 
their  term  insurance  to  permanent  insurance  at  any 
time.  Because  a child  is  young  and  a low  risk  as 
an  insured  person,  the  premiums  are  lowest  at  that 
time.  The  agent  will  usually  suggest  a college  in- 
surance savings  program.  The  word  “savings”  | 
clues  that  he’s  offering  an  endowment  policy. 

Some  parents  think  buying  a “family”  plan 
ends  their  insurance  worries  by  covering  everyone. 
But  insurance  planning  goes  on  and  on. 

Insurance  companies  know  this.  They  get 
most  of  their  new  business  directly  by  reference 
from  long-term,  satisfied  policyholders.  “Family”  I 
plans  work  within  this  concept. 

A family  of  four  gets  two  permanent  life 
insurance  plans  plus  two  term  plans  in  one  pack- 
age deal.  But  agents  know  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  children  will  need  permanent  insurance  pro- 
tection. The  sooner  they  make  the  parents  realize 
this,  the  cheaper  the  change  will  be. 

Young  families  are  usually  on  a tight  budget. 
So  the  change  may  just  have  to  wait.  Plus  there's 
one  important  factor  to  watch.  Combination  pTans 
are  built  around  one  basic  policy.  If  things  get  too 
tight,  insurance  premiums  may  get  left  out. 

The  loss  of  the  basic  policy  would  mean 
the  loss  of  life  insurance  protection  for  the  whole 
family.  This  can  be  prevented  by  using  the  loan 
values  to  help  pay  for  the  insurance  premiums. 
Many  plans  have  this  built  in  as  an  automatic 
feature.  Later,  when  finances  are  better,  the  loan 
from  the  policy  can  be  paid  back. 

But  if  your  insurance  does  lapse,  don’t  just 
forget  it.  Often  payment  of  back  premiums  can  put 
the  whole  insurance  program  back  in  force.  Also, 
all  policies  have  a 30-day  grace  period  in  case  you 
forget  to  mail  your  premium  on  time. 

It’s  easy  to  see  just  how  important  life  insur- 
ance can  be.  But  it’s  also  important  to  check  out 
all  possibilities  before  choosing  the  insurance  plan 
that  is  best  for  you  and  your  family. 

All  the  options  offered  in  life  insurance  must 
be  considered.  Learn  about  life  insurance  plans 
and  their  features.  Select  the  type  policy  needed: 
protection  with  term  or  whole  life  insurance,  or 
investment  with  endowment. 

Invite  bids.  Some  companies  have  higher 
premiums  than  others.  But  their  cash  values  may 
also  be  high.  “Mutual”  life  insurance  companies 
may  offer  dividends,  returning  part  of  the  pre- 
miums each  year. 

What  is  the  goal?  Look  for  the  highest  pos- 
sible protection,  with  the  highest  possible  cash 
values,  for  the  lowest  possible  premiums.  □ 
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THE  SAME  process  that  successfully  reduced  the 
entire  text  of  the  Bible  to  a 2-inch  square  of  film  is 
now  being  applied  to  your  personnel  records.  The 
Army  is  out  to  conquer  the  problem  of  inner  space — 
the  storage  and  retrieval  of  its  documents  and  person- 
nel records. 

By  1978,  for  example,  the  Army  plans  to  reduce 
the  filing  space  needed  for  its  785,000  Official  Military 
Personnel  Files  (OMPF)  by  75  percent.  These 
bulky  files — taking  up  an  area  equivalent  to 
\ a football  field,  about  47,290  square  feet — 
will  be  reduced  to  12,170  square  feet.  In 
addition  to  the  space  savings,  the  new 
filing  method  is  expected  to  reduce  annual 
costs  by  $616,000  for  this  records  system 
alone. 

This  increasingly  accepted  sys- 
tem for  concentrating  more  and  more 
data  in  less  and  less  space  is  based 
on  a 4-  by  6-inch  sheet  of  polyester 
film:  microfiche. 

One  microfiche  can  contain  up  to  98  tiny  pic- 
tures of  documents,  literature  or  even  photographs, 
recorded  in  rows  on  the  film.  Because  the  images  on 
the  microfiche  are  so  small — reduced  24  times — they 
must  be  viewed  through  a machine  known  as  a reader. 


The  reader  machine  magnifies  micro- 
fiche images  for  easy  reading. 


Clockwise  from 
above:  the  old 
system  of 
personnel  files; 
OMPFs  being 
reviewed  at 
document  purge 
station;  a 
microfiche 
processor  for  the 
COM  system. 
Right,  what  a new 
OMPF  will  look 
like. 
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The  Army  is  increasing  its  use  of  microfiche 
in  many  areas.  A program  called  RAM2  (Records 
Administration  in  Microform  Mode)  is  presently  re- 
cording OMPFs  and  putting  them  onto  microfiche. 

Many  installations  are  discovering  new  and 
more  convenient  filing  systems  with  microfiche.  It’s 
even  being  used  with  computer  systems.  Paper  print- 
outs are  being  replaced  with  fiche. 

One  document  or  many  can  be  reproduced  on 
a fiche.  The  Army  reduces  at  ratios  of  1:24  and  1:48, 
but  images  have  been  decreased  as  much  as  240  times. 

Essentially  a form  of  microfilm,  microfiche 
provides  convenience  in  storage  and  transportation. 

The  use  of  microfilm  isn’t  all  that  new.  In  1870, 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  messages  on  micro- 
film were  attached  to  carrier  pigeons  and  flown  into 
besieged  Paris.  The  microfilm  was  projected  onto  a 
screen  by  using  a lantern. 

Microfilm,  16mm  or  35mm  film  on  reels,  is  id^l 
when  information  is  added  continuously  in  sequence 
and  updating  is  infrequent.  Microfiche,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  105mm  film  that  has  been  sliced  into  some- 
thing resembling  oversized  playing  cards.  Unlike  roll 
microfilm,  it  can  be  updated. 

Microfiche  has  other  benefits.  It  can  easily  be 
carried  in  your  pocket.  Several  fiche,  your  OMPF, 
for  instance,  can  be  mailed  in  one  envelope  for  the 
cost  of  first-class  postage. 

Microfiche  helps  preserve  the  natural  environ- 
ment, too,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  paper  needed 
for  record  keeping.  The  U.S.  Government  alone  uses 
more  than  two  billion  pages  of  paper  each  month. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  to  using  micro- 
fiche, however.  For  one  thing,  you  can’t  write  on  it. 
And  it  may  take  some  time  getting  used  to  because 
of  the  reader  device  you  have  to  operate. 

The  reader  is  a machine  that  enlarges  the 
images  to  readable  size.  The  reader  may  be  as  small 
as  a book  or  a large  self-contained  unit.  Some  are 
portable;  others  are  equipped  to  project  an  image  on 
a screen.  Reader/printers  are  capable  of  converting 
microfiche  images  to  the  original  full-size  printed 
copy. 

The  Army  took  a close  look  at  the  many  po- 
tential uses  of  microfiche.  In  February,  after  a study 
in  which  a cross-section  of  OMPFs  were  converted 
to  fiche,  the  Army  began  converting  all  officer  files 
at  its  Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN)  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  Enlisted  records  maintained  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  begin  the  paper-to-fiche 
change  this  month. 

The  conversion  job  is  a big  one.  The  average 
file  for  an  officer  has  166  pages  and  the  enlisted,  51. 
New  documents  are  added  at  a rate  of  about  10  per 
year.  Working  systematically,  the  people  with  the 
RAM2  project  are  following  a carefully  controlled 
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This  duplicator  makes  copies  of  microfiche  in  15  seconds. 


procedure  to  insure  that  no  records  are  misplaced. 

The  process  of  converting  the  records  to  mi- 
crofiche starts  at  the  records  control  center.  Files  are 
drawn  from  the  records  custodian  in  batches  of  20. 
Then  they’re  placed  under  strict  control  of  the  center. 

From  there  the  OMPFs  go  to  the  document 
purge  station,  where  workers  remove  duplicate  and 
unauthorized  documents,  as  spelled  out  in  the  Master 
Document  List.  They  also  repair  torn  documents. 

Handed  off  to  the  document  preparation  sta- 
tion, the  files  are  arranged  into  proper  order  for  mi- 
crofilming within  four  subject  fields — performance, 
commendatory  and  disciplinary,  service  computation 
and  general  administrative  data.  Then  they’re  ar- 
ranged chronologically  within  each  area. 

Once  arranged,  the  documents  are  given  a grid 
position  and  filmed  onto  a master  file  microfiche.  Each 
fiche  holds  up  to  98  documents  that  have  been  reduced 
24  times.  The  camera-processor  photographs  and  de- 
velops an  image  in  about  8 seconds. 

“All  filming  is  subjected  to  thorough  inspection 
before  it’s  stored,”  says  Colonel  Leonard  S.  Lee, 
director  of  the  RAM2  task  force.  “Those  microfiche 
that  don’t  read  absolutely  clear  are  reworked.” 

Finally,  after  the  microfiche  have  been  labeled, 
they’re  given  an  address  and  placed  in  an  automated 
storage  and  retrieval  device  that  holds  up  to  100,000 
fiches.  Even  though  the  fiche  are  arranged  randomly 
in  the  file,  they  can  be  retrieved  at  a console  in  less 
than  9 seconds.  Later  additions  as  well  as  deletions 


can  be  made  to  the  master  fiche. 

Under  the  existing  system  with  its  rows  of  filing 
cabinets,  some  soldiers  rarely  see  their  official  per- 
sonnel files.  To  review  their  OMPFs,  they  have  to 
travel — at  their  own  expense — to  MILPERCEN,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison  or  the  Reserve  Componts  Person- 
nel Administration  Center  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Because  it’s  so  inexpensive  to  make  a copy  of 
microfiche,  once  the  RAM2  project  is  completed,  your 
OMPF  could  be  sent  to  you  for  review. 

Microfiche  has  also  made  things  a little  easier 
at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.  In  the  maintenance  direc- 
torate of  the  Missile  Command,  3,500  microfiche  have 
replaced  2,500  bulky  Depot  Maintenance  Work  Re- 
quirement manuals  dealing  with  missile  equipment. 
“The  books  were  so  darn  big,  they  would  fill  a pick-up 
truck,”  says  George  Rudd,  chief  of  the  maintenance 
publication  branch.  Now,  according  to  Rudd,  the  fiche 
require  97  percent  less  space. 

The  Army  is  also  using  microfiche  in  Computer 
Output  Microfilm  (COM).  Instead  of  long  sheets  of 
paper  printouts,  the  COM  system  transfers  data  di- 
rectly to  microfiche. 

Besides  the  tremendous  reduction  in  paper, 
there’s  also  a time  savings.  COM  can  print  data  on 
microfiche  10  to  20  times  faster  than  on  paper.  By 
converting  to  1/48  original  size,  270  pages  of  printed 
data  can  be  concentrated  on  one  microfiche. 

“Using  the  old  printer  method,  it  took  2 to  3 
hours  to  print  4,000  pages  of  computer  readout 
sheets,”  says  Jim  McPhail,  who  heads  a computer 
services  directorate  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  “Using 
the  COM  system  the  job  takes  less  than  30  minutes 
to  film.  The  cost  is  about  20  cents  compared  to  $4.50 
for  the  same  number  of  printed  reports. 

Fort  Huachuca  and  three  other  Army  installa- 
tions, Forts  Carson,  Sam  Houston  and  Lewis — have 
been  designated  as  test  sites  under  a program  called 
COMPACS  (Computer  Output  Microforms  Program 
and  Concept  Study). 

The  study  conducted  by  The  Adjutant  General 
Center  seeks  to  determine  how  COM  could  best  be 
used.  Under  controlled  procedures,  it  has  converted 
computer  printout  reports  in  personnel,  finance  and 
logistics  to  microfiche. 

Microfiche  is  receiving  increasing  attention  by 
the  Army.  The  Finance  Center  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison  has  started  filming  Leave  and  Earnings 
Statements  on  microfiche.  The  Automated  Logistic 
Management  Systems  Agency,  which  designs  com- 
puter systems  and  is  part  of  the  Army’s  Development 
and  Readiness  Command,  is  preparing  to  convert 
microfilm  and  paper  computer  outputs  to  microfiche. 

As  one  Army  microfiche  expert  puts  it,  “Any- 
thing used  extensively  for  information  purposes  that’s 
printed  on  paper  is  a candidate  for  microfiche.”  Q 
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“I’VE  SEEN  A LOT  of  changes 
in  my  time”  is  an  eloquent  un- 
derstatement by  William  B. 
Fiendel,  Sr.,  a veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

According  to  Fiendel’s 
daughter,  Caroline,  a retired 
school  teacher  who  resides  with 
her  father  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
“My  father  is  105  years  old.  He 
came  to  the  U.S.  from  Canada 
at  16,  then  became  a naturalized 
citizen  and  took  up  residence  in 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

“In  1898  he  volunteered 
to  fight  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
enlisting  in  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  saw  ac- 
tion in  the  Puerto  Rican  cam- 
paign. At  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
was  discharged  as  a corporal. 
He  then  joined  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Guard  (now  the  Na- 
tional Guard),  served  8 years 
and  left  the  Guard  as  a first  lieu- 
tenant. 


you  see  here  in  the  house. 

“He’s  always  been  very 
active  and  that,  I think,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  he  has  lived  so 
long.  He  never  drank  or 
smoked.  Longevity  runs  in  the 
family,  too.  His  mother  was  102 
when  she  passed  away  in  1946.” 
The  military  also  runs  in 
the  Fiendel  family.  William  B. 

’Fiendel,  Jr.,  is  a retired  Army 
colonel  who  saw  action  in  the 
Pacific  theater  during  World 
War  II.  William  B.  Fiendel  III 
participated  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict. “Hopefully,”  Caroline 
says,  “William  B.  Fiendel  IV 
who  is  now  16  won’t  see  any 
more  wars.” 

This  American  family 
links  America’s  Centennial  with 
its  Bicentennial.  A proud  man, 
Fiendel  agreed  to  be  photo- 
graphed. “But,”  he  insisted, 
“not  with  my  cane.”  O 


Fiendel  holds 
photograph  from  his 
Spanish-American 
War  days.  He  carved 
the  figures  below  in 
his  90s.  (Photos 
© 1976  by  Mark 
Quintero) 


‘‘My  father  is  a 
wheelwright  and  carriagesmith 
by  trade.  He  had  a small  busi- 
ness in  Wakefield  Junction  for 
many  years.  Finally  in  I960  we 
moved  to  Lexington,  and  have 
been  here  ever  since.” 

So  what  do  you  do  when 
you’re  105  years  old?  “My  fa- 
ther does  some  gardening  now 
and  then,”  Caroline  says.  “Up 
to  a few  years  ago  he  used  to 
whittle  quite  a bit,  too.  Those 
andirons  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
were  made  by  my  father,  also 
some  of  the  wrought  iron  lamps 
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Robert  G.  Fuller 


“THE  3D  COMPANY  of  the  1st 
Battalion  is  dead,  my  colonel,  but 
it  did  enough  to  make  those  who 
speak  of  it  say,  Tt  had  nothing  but 
good  soldiers.  ’ ” 

That  was  the  end  of  the  bat- 
tle and  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
greatest  legends  in  the  annals  of 
professional  fighting  men. 

Under  a tree  outside  Cam- 
erone  in  central  Mexico  there  is  a 
monument.  In  the  Salle  d'Honneur 
in  Aubagne  near  Marseille  there  is 
the  wooden  hand  of  a man  who  has 
been  dead  more  than  100  years. 
The  monument  commemorates  the 
Camerone  battle  site,  and  the  hand 
belonged  to  Captain  Jean  Danjou 
who  led  the  3d  Company. 

The  history  of  La  Legion 
Etrangere  Erancaise — the  French 
Foreign  Legion — is  written  in  the 
crimson  of  blood  by  men  who  have 
come  from  more  than  40  nations 
but  who  served  one  flag.  The 
world’s  only  standing  organized 
army  of  professional  foreign  vol- 
unteer soldiers  sponsored  by  a 
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government,  the  Legion  has  fought 
heroic  battles  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

The  defeat  at  Camerone, 
though,  is  regarded  as  its  most  sig- 
nificant and  representative  action. 
Each  year  on  the  anniversary  date 
every  legionnaire,  wherever  he 
is  stationed,  listens  reverently 
while  the  battle  is  recalled  for  him 
by  his  noncommissioned  officers. 

On  April  30,  1863,  the  cam- 
paign was  not  going  very  well  for 
the  French  who  were  backing 
Maximilian’s  bid  for  a throne  in 
Mexico.  Five  days  before,  the 
French  had  attacked  Santa  Ines 
and  counted  their  losses  at  335 
killed  and  wounded,  76  captured 


and  wrote  off  the  200  who  entered 
the  convent  as  “missing.”  Puebla, 
according  to  French  intelligence, 
would  fall  like  a house  of  cards  and 
welcome  the  conquerors  with  flo- 
wers. Such  was  not  the  case. 

The  Mexican  General  Orte- 
ga commanded  20,000  able  troops 
within  the  city  and  5,000  more  were 
held  in  auxiliary  and  stationed  be- 
tween Puebla  and  Mexico  City. 
Meanwhile,  additional  soldiers 
were  being  recruited  throughout 
the  Mexican  states  by  Juarez.  On 
the  night  of  April  30  the  French 
could  not  know  that  the  siege  on 
March  16  would  last  until  May  19. 
But  they  knew  they  had  a battle  on 
their  hands. 
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Reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies were  ordered  up  from  the 
coast  by  General  Forey,  and  the 
detachments  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  Puebla  were  alerted  to  give  the 
convoys  all  possible  assistance. 
Mexican  troops  were  to  be  engaged 
to  keep  them  from  interfering  with 
the  supply  movements.  Roads  and 
trails  were  to  be  kept  free  of  am- 
bush and  obstacles. 

The  1st  Battalion  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion,  stationed 
at  Chiquihuite,  was  advised  that  a 
convoy  carrying  a payroll  had  left 
Soledad.  It  was  proceeding  to 
Puebla  by  way  of  the  Legion  post 
and  would  pass  Chiquihuite  before 
dawn.  The  Legion  command  was 
instructed  to  open  the  road  and 
keep  it  open. 

Captain  Danjou  received 
orders  from  his  colonel:  “Take  the 
3d  Company  and  leave  here  after 
midnight  and  reconnoiter  to  the 
water  hole  at  Palo  Verde.  You 
should  arrive  at  the  water  hole  at 
daybreak.  Engage  any  enemy  you 
might  meet.” 

At  midnight,  Danjou  held 
his  roll  call.  The  3d  Company 
numbered  60  legionnaires  and  two 
lieutenants,  Clement  Maudet  and 
Napoleon  Vilain.  Like  all  Legion 
companies,  the  3d  was  made  up  of 
men  from  many  lands.  Danjou 
called  their  names. 

“Sergeant  Tonel.” 

“Here,  sir.” 

“Corporal  Maine.” 

“Here,  sir.” 

Constantine,  Reuss,  Katau, 
Wenzel,  Leonhart,  Gorski,  Kipps, 
Bartolotto,  Morzyeki,  Bohr  and 
the  others  answered  in  French  but 
with  accents  of  Danes,  Dutch, 
Swiss,  Poles,  Germans,  Belgians, 
Spaniards  . . . 

“Nous  allons!” 
Lieutenants  Vilain  and 
Maudet  took  their  places  at  the 
head  of  the  company  with  Danjou 
and  turned  into  the  road  which  led 
to  the  nearly  obliterated  town  of 
Camerone  and  then  to  Puebla  and 
Mexico  City.  It  was  1 a.m.,  April 
30,  1863. 

At  dawn  the  troupes  de 


guerre  passed  through  Camerone. 
Danjou,  with  one  of  the  squads, 
examined  the  crushed  village  and 
found  a solitary  building  standing. 
It  was  the  ruin  of  a ranch  house 
which  stood  forlornly  in  the  middle 
of  a small  corral.  Its  broken  walls 
were  the  only  thing  in  the  area  that 
remained  upright  against  the  flat- 
tened landscape.  The  legionnaires 
moved  on. 

At  7 a.m.  the  men  biv- 
ouacked at  the  Palo  Verde  water 
hole.  While  one  squad  cut 
firewood,  another  prepared  break- 
fast for  the  company. 

The  men  stretched  out  in  the 
thick  woods  and  joked  among 
themselves.  Most  of  them  were 
veterans  of  the  Crimean  campaigns 
and  enjoyed  the  easy  life  of  Mexi- 
co. The  battles  were  infrequent  and 
the  Mexicans,  when  they  met  the 
legionnaires  in  battle,  proved  to  be 
easy  victims  for  these  bayonet  ex- 
perts and  sharpshooters. 

As  do  soldiers  everywhere, 
they  talked  of  the  girls  they  had  left 
behind  and  of  their  current  loves. 
They  were  ready  to  eat  and  catch 
up  on  their  sleep. 


Captain  Danjou  led  the  3d  Company  of 
the  1st  Battalion  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  against  the  Mexicans  in  1863. 
The  French  were  backing  Maximilian’s 
bid  for  the  throne  in  Mexico. 


“My  God,”  Maudet  said  to 
Danjou,  “look  at  them!  Isn’t  that 
a beautiful  sight?” 

Danjou  and  the  others 
looked  in  the  direction  Maudet  in- 
dicated. The  open  area  in  back  of 
the  woods  they  occupied  was  cov- 
ered by  hundreds  of  mounted  men. 
The  early  morning  sun  reflected  off 
their  side  arms  and  rifles.  The  pre- 
cise military  formations,  the  fine 
horses  and  the  way  the  riders  han- 
dled them  was,  indeed,  beautiful. 

“It  doesn’t  make  sense,” 
one  foot-weary  legionnaire  said  to 
another.  “They  send  us  out,  60 
men  and  3 officers,  to  clear  the  way 
for  an  army.  Are  we  the  tail  that 
wags  the  dog?” 

The  legionnaire  near  him 
laughed,  but  the  laughter  did  not 
last  long.  The  rifles  of  the  men  on 
the  horses  were  raised  and  began 
firing — at  the  legionnaires.  It  was 
Mexican,  not  French  cavalry! 

Before  Danjou  could  move 
his  troops  out  of  the  woods,  the 
Mexicans  had  crossed  the  roads  in 
front  and  behind  him  and  had  cir- 
cled his  company.  Danjou’s  com- 
mand was  trapped. 

“Deploy  as  skirmishers,” 
Vilain  shouted  over  the  noise  of 
rifle  fire.  “Deploy!” 

It  was  impossible  to  deploy 
because  of  the  thick  underbrush.  If 
the  men  had  been  successful  in 
such  a maneuver,  Danjou  would 
have  lost  his  ability  to  direct  them 
and  one  by  one  they  would  have 
been  cut  down  by  the  overpower- 
ing Mexican  forces. 

“Columns  of  files,”  Danjou 
countermanded.  “Form  along  the 
road  in  two  files  and  we’ll  try  to 
make  it  back  to  the  hacienda  at 
Camerone.” 

The  legionnaires  hurried 
into  position,  hugging  the  under- 
brush which  banked  each  side  of 
the  road.  They  looked  back  toward 
their  enemies  and  groaned.  The 
body  of  horsemen  they  had  seen 
was  only  the  advance  companies. 
Hundreds  of  other  Mexican  caval- 
ry broke  the  horizon  and  charged 
at  the  little  group.  The  60  were 
under  attack  by  more  than  2,000 
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troops.  They  came  from  all  direc- 
tions to  converge  on  the  company. 

As  part  of  the  army  thun- 
dered down  on  them,  Danjou  halt- 
ed his  men  and  formed  them  into 
a back-to-back  square.  Kneeling 
and  standing,  the  legionnaires 
looked  up  into  the  wall  of  horse- 
men and  fired  their  volleys  at  point 
blank  range.  They  knocked  the 
Mexicans  from  their  horses,  litter- 
ing the  path  of  on-coming  troops 
with  bodies  of  cavalrymen  and 
their  pitching  mounts.  The  first  at- 
tack wavered  and  fell  back  from 
the  maniacal  resistance  of  the 
foreign  legionnaires. 

And  then  Danjou  attacked 
the  Mexicans.  If  he  and  his  men 
were  to  reach  the  safety  of  the 
ranch  house  at  Camerone,  they 
would  have  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  army  before  them. 
Fight  they  did.  They  repelled  at- 
tack after  attack  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Mexicans,  they 
counterattacked  each  time  the 
Mexicans  faltered.  The  cool 
courage  of  Danjou  and  the  excel- 
lent training  of  these  professionals 
took  them  to  within  300  yards  of 
the  building. 

Bayonets  gleaming  silver 
and  then  running  red  with  blood, 
the  3d  Company  charged  the  thick 
ranks  of  the  Mexican  Army  and 
broke  through  to  the  ranch  house. 
The  time  was  9 p.m.  and  the  le- 
gionnaires, 60  strong  in  the  ranks 
and  with  three  officers,  had  fought 
the  2,000  for  2 hours  and  had 
gained  their  objective. 

But  they  were  too  late.  By 
the  time  they  got  to  the  ranch 
house,  most  of  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Mexicans  who  met  them  with 
a hail  of  lead.  By  force  of  numbers, 
the  Mexicans  overran  the  rest  of 
the  house,  forcing  Danjou  out. 

Holding  his  men  together  by 
his  courageous  example,  Danjou 
fell  back  to  the  corral  and  the  few 
sheds  around  it.  In  the  northwest 
section  of  the  corral,  he  barricaded 
himself  and  his  company.  They 
prepared  to  defend  themselves 
until  a relieving  column  could  come 
up  and  save  them.  There  was  no 


doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  legion- 
naires that  they  could  hold  out. 

The  Mexicans  threw  the 
power  and  fury  of  their  army  at  the 
Legion  unit.  But  the  legionnaires 
met  them  with  withering  blasts  of 
point-blank  rifle  fire,  butt  strokes 
and  bayonet  thrusts.  The  Mexicans 
who  got  through  to  the  legionnaires 
never  returned  to  their  groups.  The 
dead  of  both  legionnaires  and 
Mexican  soldiers  littered  the  corral 
and  floors  of  the  sheds.  Assault 
followed  assault  for  I'/i  hours.  The 
legionnaires  did  not  weaken — ex- 
cept in  numbers. 

At  10:30  the  Mexicans 
ceased  firing  and  called  upon  Dan- 
jou to  surrender. 

His  answer  was  brief. 

“No.” 

“You  have  earned  our  ad- 
miration,” the  Mexican  command- 
er frankly  told  the  leader  of  the  3d 
Company.  “I  guarantee  you  and 
your  men  safety  and  the  best  we 
can  offer  you  as  prisoners.” 

“No.” 

“There  is  only  a handful  of 
you,”  the  Mexican  persisted,  “and 


you  haven’t  a chance.  My  army  is 
2,000.  As  a fellow  soldier,  not  as 
an  enemy,  I ask  you  to  surrender.” 

Danjou  declined  and  turned 
to  his  men.  Haggard,  hot,  thirsty, 
tired,  but  unafraid,  they  exchanged 
a vow  with  him.  They  would  never 
surrender,  but  would  fight  to  the 
last  man. 

The  roll  was  called  again  for 
the  purpose  of  the  pledge.  Each 
living  man,  as  his  name  was  called, 
promised  Danjou  to  die  at  Cam- 
erone in  the  manner  of  legion- 
naires— the  enemy  who  struck 
them  down  would  find  a rifle  in 
their  hands. 

The  roll  call  was  completed 
and  the  last  oath  delivered  when  a 
Mexican  bullet  cut  down  Danjou. 
His  comrades  rushed  to  cover  his 
body  from  more  riflefire  but,  after 
an  agonizing  few  minutes,  he  died. 

Wiping  the  tears  from  their 
eyes,  the  legionnaires  who  protect- 
ed their  captain  returned  to  their 
gun  ports  and  barricades  and  met 
the  renewed  fury  of  the  Mexicans. 
Vilain  assumed  command  of  the 
remnant  of  the  3d  Company,  La 


The  60  legionnaires  repelled  attack  after  attack  by  the  Mexicans  from  the  northwest 
section  of  the  corral  near  this  hacienda  in  Camerone,  Mexico.  Three  legionnaires 
survived  and  300  Mexicans  died  in  the  battie. 
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Legion  Etrangere  Francaise. 

The  Mexicans  swarmed 
over  the  entire  building  and  poured 
death  down  on  the  legionnaires.  At 
noon,  their  ranks  thinned  to  a piti- 
fully small  number,  they  still  met 
and  repulsed  the  Mexicans  without 
wavering. 

And  then  the  call  came  from 
the  roof  where  the  Legion  sharp- 
shooters sighted  on  the  enemy. 
“They  come!  We  are  saved!” 

A cheer  went  up  from  the 
defending  legionnaires  and  they 
listened  to  the  sweet  music  of  the 
bugles  of  the  oncoming  troops.  But 
with  the  sound  of  the  bugles,  the 
legionnaires  heard  the  roll  of  Mex- 
ican drums  and  they  recognized  the 
banners  of  the  infantry  that  was 
advancing  across  the  field. 

Waving  in  the  wind,  the 
colors  of  the  reinforcements  iden- 
tified the  Vera  Cruz  Battalion,  the 
Jalapa  Battalion  and  the  Cordoba 
Battalion.  The  three  Mexican  bat- 
talions, on  their  way  to  assist  Or- 
tega at  Puebla,  had  been  diverted 
and  ordered  up  to  complete  the 
massacre  of  the  Legion  company. 

“I  renew  my  offer  to  accept 
your  surrender  and  guarantee  your 
safety,”  the  generous  Mexican 
leader  announced.  “Your  valiance 
is  wonderful  but  fruitless.” 

Vilain  gave  the  Mexican  the 
same  answer  that  Danjou  had  ut- 
tered. “No.” 

“Then  prepare  to  die.” 

The  legionnaires  prepared  to 
die,  but  they  prepared  to  die  fight- 
ing. Completely  without  hope,  suf- 
fering intensely  from  thirst  and  the 
merciless  sun,  sharing  their  urine 
and  certain  only  of  death,  the  few 
remaining  legionnaires  braced 
themselves  and  took  the  onslaught 
of  the  2,000  reinforced  by  three 
fresh  battalions.  They  took,  and 
threw  back,  everything  the  Mexi- 
can regiments  had  to  offer. 

The  Mexicans  sent  wave 
after  wave  at  the  3d  Company  and, 
during  one  of  the  many  hand-to- 
hand  battles,  a Mexican  soldier 
held  his  rifle  against  Vilain’s  head 
and  shot  him.  The  legionnaires 
drove  back  the  assault  and  Maudet 


became  the  third  commanding  of- 
ficer that  day.  It  was  now  2 p.m. 
and  the  legionnaires  had  faced  the 
Mexican  mass  for  a full  7 hours. 

The  few  men,  the  dying  and 
those  about  to  die,  hoarsely 
cheered  Maudet  as  he  declined  the 
third  offer  made  by  the  Mexicans 
to  accept  an  honorable  surrender 
with  a promise  of  safe  conduct. 
They  had  come  to  Mexico  to 
fight — not  surrender. 

The  suffering  of  the  legion- 
naires was  increased  when  the 
Mexicans  set  fire  to  the  sheds  they 
defended.  Clouds  of  smoke  choked 
and  blinded  the  professionals  and 
the  heat  of  the  flames  added  to  the 
terrible  thirst  that  tortured  them. 
Brands  of  fire  fell  on  them  and  the 
Mexicans  poured  volleys  of  rifle 
fire  into  their  fast  crumbling  fort. 

One  by  one  the  men  of  the 
3d  Company  fell,  but  those  who 
stood  loaded,  aimed,  fired  and 
counted  the  Mexicans  who 
dropped  in  front  of  them.  They 
faced  the  Mexicans  and  fought 
with  a tenacity  that  kept  the  battle 
raging  until  3:30. 

The  areas  in  front  of  them, 
in  back  of  them  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  sheds  were  carpeted  with 
enemy  dead.  The  3d  Company 
never  thought  of  quitting. 

The  Mexican  commander, 
in  addition  to  losing  men  by  the 
hundreds,  was  losing  face.  The 
gallantry  of  the  legionnaires  was 
one  thing,  but  the  terrible  cost  the 
Mexicans  were  paying  was  now  the 
most  apparent  side  of  the  coin.  The 
Mexicans  lined  up  for  a despera- 
tion charge  that  would  completely 
overwhelm  the  fanatical  foreign 
fighters. 

The  horsemen,  in  squadron 
formations,  rifles  ready,  spearhead- 
ed the  attack.  Three  infantry  bat- 
talions, to  the  roll  of  Mexican 
drums,  fixed  bayonets  and  charged 
the  sheds  in  a regimental  forma- 
tion. The  earth  around  Camerone 
shook  to  the  thunder  of  the  horses 
and  the  tramp  of  hundreds  of  feet 
as  the  assault  rolled  toward  the 
burning  shed  of  the  surviving  le- 
gionnaires. 


With  extraordinary  audacity 
and  courage,  the  legionnaires  met 
the  charge  with  a charge  of  their 
own.  There  were  six  men  left  to 
carry  on  the  fight  for  the  3d  Com- 
pany. 

Lt  Maudet  gave  the  order 
to  meet  the  Mexican  regiments  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  and,  follow- 
ing him,  Cpl  Maine,  and  legion- 
naires Katau,  Constantine,  Wenzel 
and  Leonhart  rushed  into  the  Mex- 
ican ranks,  stabbing  with  their 
bayonets  and  clubbing  with  rifle 
butts.  The  Mexicans  in  front  of 
them  crumpled  and  the  legionnaires 
attacked  the  men  who  took  their 
places. 

But  there  was  no  halting  the 
impetus  of  the  human  sea  of  sol- 
diers. Maudet  was  hit  and  went 
down.  Katau  spun  to  throw  himself 
on  the  lieutenant  and  was  killed 
instantly  by  the  rain  of  Mexican 
lead.  Leonhart  stopped  in  his 
tracks,  staggered  and  fell.  Maine, 
Constantine  and  Wenzel,  the  three 
survivors,  were  engulfed  and  over- 
powered. 

The  landscape  of  Camerone 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  fight  in  the 
history  of  professional  soldiery. 
Three  hundred  Mexicans  lay 
sprawled  in  death,  dropped  by  the 
deadly  fire  of  Legion  rifles  or 
pierced  by  French  bayonets. 

More  hundreds  of  Mexicans 
crawled  and  squirmed  on  the  field, 
wounded  by  the  tigers  of  the  3d 
Company.  The  company  of  dead 
and  dying  legionnaires  mingled 
their  corpses  and  suffering  with  the 
Mexicans  they  had  met  and  held  in 
a one-sided  battle  for  nearly  9 
hours. 

The  monument  under  the 
tree  in  Camerone  reads  in  part: 
“Life,  rather  than  courage,  aban- 
doned the  French  soldiers  .■\pril 
30th,  1863.”  That  says  it  all. 

And  the  dispatch  of  the 
three  who  survived  still  reads  true. 
“The  3rd  Company  of  the  1st  Bat- 
talion is  dead,  my  colonel,  but  it 
did  enough  to  make  those  who 
speak  of  it  say,  ‘It  had  nothing,  but 
good  soldiers.’  ” □ 
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Catalytic  Converter 

□ Shipping  your  car  overseas  used  to  mean 
getting  it  to  a port  and  picking  it  up  "over 
there".  With  today's  emission  controls,  the 
procedure  isn't  quite  that  simple. 

The  catalytic  converters  standard  on 
most  '75  and  '76  cars  being  sent  abroad  can 
cause  problems . 

All  1976 — and  later— models  shipped 
overseas  since  March  1 must  meet 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
catalytic  converter  emission  standards  be- 
fore they  can  be  brought  back  to  CONUS  . 

Since  leaded  gas  permanently  damages 
the  converter , it  must  be  removed  before  the 
car  is  operated  in  an  area  where  only  leaded 
gas  is  available . PX  gas  stations  in  the 
United  States , Guam , the  Virgin  Islands , Mex- 
ico, American  Samoa,  Puerto  Rico  and  Canada 
sell  unleaded  gas.  In  Japan,  it's  only  avail- 
able commercially  for  about  $1.40  a gallon. 

Under  a new  DOD  import  control  program , 
catalytic  converters  can  be  removed  before 
use  overseas  and  reinstalled  on  return  to 
CONUS  . The  program  does  not  apply  to  '76 
Ford  Motor  Company  models  or  foreign  manu- 
factured autos.  Exchange-operated  facilities 
are  now  open  at  Bremerhaven,  Germany; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Charleston, 
S.C.;  Gulfport,  La.;  Long  Beach  and 
Oakland,  Calif.;  and  Seattle,  Wash.  Partici- 
pation is  voluntary  and  all  costs  are  paid  by 
the  servicemember . 

Nonparticipation  means  that  DOD  cannot 
certify  that  the  POV  meets  U.S.  emission 
standards.  As  a result,  owners  must  post  a 
cash  bond  equal  to  the  car's  value  with  cus- 
toms at  the  U.S.  port  of  entry . The  conver- 
ters must  be  replaced  within  90  days  and  the 
bond  will  be  returned . 

Certificates  also  will  be  denied  service- 
members  being  discharged  upon  return  to  the 
states  unless  the  catalytic  components  are  in- 


stalled/replaced overseas. 

While  it's  not  mandatory,  those  who 
shipped  cars  prior  to  March  1 may  also  use 
the  DOD  processing  facilities. 

Emission  Control  Laws 

□ Several  states  have  their  own  emission 
control  laws . 

Pennsylvania  and  California  prohibit  the 
removal  of  catalytic  converter  components . 

It's  also  against  the  law  there  to  drive  a car 
that  doesn't  conform  to  emission  standards. 

New  Jersey  has  a similar  law , so  have  the 
removal/reinstallation  work  done  overseas. 

DOD  is  currently  negotiating  on  behalf  of 
servicemembers  to  permit  removal/reinstal- 
lation in  these  states. 

□ Japan  has  instituted  some  tough  new 
emission  control  standards,  too. 

The  only  1976  models  manufactured  after 
March  31  certified  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment are  those  that  meet  California  standards . 

Since  the  catalytic  converters  must  be 
left  on  the  car , DOD  has  petitioned  the  EPA  to 
waive  the  U.S.  import  restrictions  for  return- 
ing servicemembers. 

Soldiers  shipping  catalytic  converter- 
equipped  cars  anywhere  overseas  should  con- 
tact their  local  transportation  office  for  more 
information . 

Extra  Converters 

□ New  car  buyers  should  be  aware  that 
1976  Ford  Motor  Company  autos  equipped 
with  catalytic  converters  will  pose  a major 
problem  if  taken  overseas.  Kits  to  remove 
the  converters  are  not  available.  For  over- 
seas sales , Ford  lets  new  car  buyers  purchase 
extra  converters  at  manufacturer's  cost — $50. 
Those  who  bought  '76  vehicles  in  the  States 
may  purchase  the  converters  for  $70. 

When  the  car  is  returned  to  the  United 
States,  installation  is  at  the  owner's  expense. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


llTS  AND  PIECES 


Ij  • Interested  in  Army  art?  . . . "Soldiers  of 
the  American  Revolution  - a sketchbook"  has 
a brief  history  of  Army  art  and  several  color 
prints. . . .Produced  by  Center  of  Military 
I History. . . .Limited  number  of  copies  avail- 
able through  Office,  Chief  of  Public  Affairs, 
ATTN:  SAPA-BI,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C.  20310 

• The  Sergeant  Floyd,  U.S.  Army 'Corps 
of  Engineers  Bicentennial  showboat  now 
touring  the  nation's  inland  waterways 
through  December  31,  wins  Public  Relations 
I Society  of  America  Silver  Anvil  Award .... 

I The  Sergeant  Floyd  was  featured  in 
SOLDIERS  July  issue. 

! 

• Army  receives  its  first  AN/TSQ-73 
trainer,  below,  at  U.S.  Army  Defense  School, 
1 Fort  Bliss,  Tex. . . .Known  as  "Missile 
Minder , " it  can  serve  as  a surface-to-air 
fire  distribution  unit , command  and  control 
center  for  manned  interceptor  vectoring  or 
as  an  air  traffic  control  system. . . .Missile 
Minder  training  complex  scheduled  to  be 
operational  by  April . 
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Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  a Nation 
September  Anniversaries 


Sept.  1,  1939 — World  War  II  begins  when  Germany  attacks 
Poland.  Sept.  2,  1945 — Allied  and  Japanese  delegations  meet 
on  deck  of  battleship  Missouri  to  sign  the  surrender  ending 
World  War  II.  Sept.  12,  1789 — Henry  Knox  becomes  first  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Sept.  13,  1814 — Francis  Scott  Key  writes  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  officially  recognized  by  Congress  as  our 
national  anthem  in  1931.  Sept.  16,  1950 — U.S.  Eighth  Army 
begins  drive  to  break  out  of  the  Pusan  Perimeter  during  Korean 
War.  Sept.  22,  1776 — Nathan  Hale  hanged  as  a spy  by  the 
British. 


“The  individual  soldier  needs  a solid 
foundation  of  job  skill  knowledge.  He  also 
needs  to  function  in  a team  environment 
which  best  uses  his  talents  and  offers  him 
the  satisfaction  of  meaningful  service.  It  is 
the  job  of  United  States  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  to  assist  each  soldier 
and  unit  to  reach  that  goal.  ’’ 

Gen  William  E.  DePuy, 
Commanding  General,  TRADOC 

TRADOC  TODAY:  Since  it  was  established  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
under  the  Army  reorganization  in  July  1973,  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  has  had  the  job 
of  training  the  individual  soldier,  and  developing  training 
materials  and  devices  that  teach  the  skills  soldiers  need  to  fight 
and  win. 

TRADOC  is  also  reponsible  for  the  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  (ROTC)  program.  Almost  300  colleges  and  universi- 
ties participate  in  the  program  along  with  650  junior  ROTC  units 
in  high  schools. 

TRADOC  includes  a network  of  17  Army  installations,  22 
Army  service  schools,  9 Army  Training  Centers,  4 ROTC  Region 
headquarters  and  various  combat  developments  test  and  analy- 
sis agencies.  TRADOC's  three  Integrating  Centers  are  involved 
in  middle  management  of  the  combat  developments  process. 

Latest  addition  to  the  TRADOC  family  is  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  Support  Center  (TSC)  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  It  ties  together 
several  organizations  involved  with  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  training  materials  and  devices.  TSC  puts  subject  matter 
in  the  best  form  for  communicating  doctrine  from  schools  to 
soldiers.  TSC  programs  include;  soldier’s  manuals,  training 
extension  course  lessons,  the  Army  fcorrespondence  course 
program.  Army  training  literature  program,  and  the  new  Skill 
Qualification  Test. 

Through  new  and  improved  training  developments,  TRA- 
DOC trains  the  individual  soldier  to  do  his  job  well,  thus 
strengthening  the  Army’s  ability  to  meet  future  challenges. 


TRADOC 
Distinctive 
Unit  Crest 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  37) 

Trivia  Quiz:  1.  Peter  Lawford  2.  Butch  Cavendish  3.  Johnny  4.  to  war  5.  Jackie  Gleason 
6.  Jack  Haley,  Ray  Bolger,  Bert  Lahr  7.  Lothar  8.  Terry  and  the  Pirates  9.  Little  Beaver 

10.  William  Powell  11.  Leo  Carroll  12.  The  ensign  on  "Mr,  Roberts  " 13,  Lament 
Cranston  14.  Kato  15.  Black  Beauty  16.  Gertrude  Berg  17.  Fibber  and  Molly  18.  Lum 
and  Abner  19.  Bobby  Benson  20.  Dale  Evans  21.  Truth  or  Consequences,  N.M  22. 
Robert  Young  23.  Characters  in  " Little  Orphan  Annie"'  24.  Moriarity  25.  James  Garner 
and  Jack  Kelley  26.  "Blackboard  Jungle"  27.  Bill  Haley  28,  Rod  Serling,  Anthony 
Quinn  29.  James  Arness  30.  Howard  Hughes'  plywood  plane.  Challenger's  Corner: 
Ask  either  man,  "Which  way  would  he  (pointing  to  the  other  man)  say  is  the  way 
to  Fort  X?  " No  matter  which  man  you  ask,  he  will  point  the  wrong  way.  So  you 
take  the  opposite  way  and  go  on  to  Fort  X.  Musical  Memories:  1.  "Carousel  " 2. 
"South  Pacific  " 3.  "My  Fair  Lady " 4.  "Camelot " 5.  "West  Side  Story"  6.  "Flower 
Drum  Song  " 7.  "Sweet  Charity  " 8.  "Oklahoma"  9.  "Carnival"  10.  "Man  of  La  Mancha" 

11.  "Where's  Charley?"  12.  "Showboat  " 13.  "The  Sound  of  Music  " 14.  "A  Funny 
Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum  " 15.  "Kismet " 16.  "Pajama  Game  " Food 
Facts:  1.  F 2.  F 3.  F 4.  F 5.  F 6.  F 7.  F 8.  T 9.  T 10.  F 11.  T 12.  F 13.  F 14.  F 
15.  F 16.  F 17.  F 18.  F 19.  F 20.  T 21.  F 22.  F 23.  F 24.  F 25.  F.  26.  F 27.  F 28. 
F 29.  F 30.  F 


(More  What  s New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


Free  Subscriptions 

• If  your  unit  hasn't  re- 
quested SOLDIERS  and  other 
Army  periodicals  on  the  new 
DA  Form  12-5  dated  February 
1976 , do  so  immediately  or 
your  free  pinpoint  subscrip- 
tions will  be  cancelled . 

• Adjutant  General  Publica- 
tions Center  announces  that 
pinpoint  accounts  must  be  re- 
newed NOW  or  units  will  lose 
out . . . .Idea  is  to  stop  waste  in 
system , not  to  deprive  anyone 
of  needed  periodicals . 

• New  form  shows  how  to 
figure  number  of  copies  of  each 
periodical . . . .Commanders 
should  personally  review  their 
accounts  to  insure  they  are 
correct  and  up-to-date. . . . 
Remember,  SOLDIERS  distri- 
bution is  one  copy  per  six 
soldiers  or  DA  civilians. 

• Send  new  forms  to: 
Commander,  U.S.  Army  Publi- 
cations Center,  2800  Eastern 
Blvd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21220. 


Right  to  Vote 

Help  guarantee  your  right  to  vote.  . .Submit  your  Federal  Post 
Card  Application  for  Absentee  Ballot  (Standard  Form  7,  FPCA) 
this  month.  . . .Many  states  require  absentee  registration  be  com- 
pleted during  October . . . .Election  officials  report  that  many 
absentee  voters  are  not  properly  filling  out  the  FPCA  form .... 
Check  with  your  voting  officer  for  deadlines  and  procedures.  . . . 
Don't  lose  your  vote — it's  important. 

Latest  EERWAs 

Armywide  Enlisted  Evaluation  Report  Weighted  Averages 
(EERWAs)  as  of  June  30,  1976: 
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Reforger  76 

Reforger  76  is  underway  in  Germany. . .Major  elements  of  101st 
Abn  Div  (Air  Assault) , Fort  Campbell,  Ky . , and  1st  Bn,  75th 
Inf  (Rangers) , Fort  Stewart,  Ga. , slated  to  participate  in  two 
Allied  exercises  and  two  Army  maneuvers.  . . .First  time 
Reforger  units  not  from  1st  Inf  Div , Fort  Riley , Kan .... 
Scheduled  to  return  to  States  in  late  October . 

SQT  Scores 

Soldiers  taking  new  skill  qualification  tests  (SQT)  will  get  two 
scores — results  of  actual  test  and  the  EER/SEER. . .Gives  selec- 
tion boards  and  personnel  managers  better  overall  picture  of 
soldier's  ability  and  potential  than  current  one-score  system. . . 
(See  "EPMS — What  It's  All  About,"  page  8.) 


• Army  receives  first  of 
198  AH -IS  Cobra  helicopters 
left,  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. . . . 
Modified  version  of  AH-IG 
has  TOW  missile  system  and 
heftier  engine,  transmission 
and  tail  rotor. . .Plans  call 
for  future  attack  helicopter 
fleet  of  795  TOW-equipped 
Cobras.  . .Army  will  use 
AH-IS  until  advanced  attack 
helicopter  (AAH)  is  pro- 
duced in  the  1980s. 
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Extra  Pair  Of  Hands 

Physician  assistants  at  Army  clinics 
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Fire! 
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Medics,  Door  To  Door 

Medical  help  on  wheels 

Sunday  Every  Day 

The  Army  chaplain’s  role 
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Soldiers  entertain  in  Nation’s  Capital 

All  In  One 

One  Station  Unit  Training 
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Reliving  history  in  the  Southwest 

Souvenirs  Of  History 

A look  at  Army  museums 

Mothers  In  Army  Green 

Combining  parenthood  with  a career 
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Allied  soldiers  test  speed,  endurance 
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GENERAL  BERNARD  W.  ROGERS 


□ The  Army's  new  CSA  was 
born  in  Fairview,  Kan.,  July  16, 
1921 . He  attended  Kansas  State 
College  for  1 year  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  as  2d  Lt  of  Inf  in  1943. 

□ He  served  as  Co  Cdr,  275th 
Inf,  70  Inf  Div,  in  '43-'44;  and  Bn 
CO,  3d  Bn,  9th  Inf,  in  Korea,  '52, 
and  1st  Bn,  23d  Inf,  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  '55-'56.  In  Europe  in  '60- 
'61  he  was  CO  1st  BC,  19th  Inf. 

He  went  to  Vietnam  in  1966  as 
Asst  Div  Cdr,  1st  Inf  Div,  and  re- 
turned to  the  States  to  be  Comdt 
of  Cadets  at  West  Point  in  1967. 

He  was  CC  of  the  5th  Inf  Div 
(Mech)  and  Fort  Carson,  Colo., 
'69-'70. 

□ Among  his  key  staff  assign- 
ments were  tours  as  the  execu- 
tive to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
‘59-'60;  executive  to  chairman, 
JCS,  '63-'66;  and  as  DCSPER, 

DA,  '72-'74. 


NEW  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

General  Bernard  W.  Rogers  became  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Oct. 
1.  A 1943  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  a former 
Rhodes  Scholar,  he  most  recently  served  as  commanding 
general,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

During  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing  on  his 
confirmation  as  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen  Rogers  said  he  would  con- 
tinue the  course  established  after  Vietnam  by  Generals  Creighton 
W.  Abrams  and  Fred  C.  Weyand. 

"Readiness  is  our  major  challenge,"  Gen  Rogers  stated,  in- 
cluding the  needs  to  "fill  the  force  with  quality  personnel  in  both 
active  and  reserve  components , to  procure  equipment  to  raise 
inventories  to  required  levels  and  to  insure  that  early-deploying 
and  follow-on  forces  are  filled,  equipped,  properly  trained  and 
continuously  qualified  for  overseas  movement." 

Gen  Rogers  said  that  the  volunteer  force  "has  been  a suc- 
cess to  date,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  institutionalized  to  the 
point  where  we  are  retaining  the  strength  of  the  reserves."  He 
added  that  today's  soldiers  "are  the  finest  with  whom  1 have 
served . " 

When  asked  about  military  pay  and  benefits  Gen  Rogers' 
view  was  that  comparability  is  not  the  issue  inasmuch  as  there 
are  no  jobs  in  civilian  life  comparable  to  many  in  the  Army . The 
real  issue  he  believes,  is  "competitiveness"  with  the  civilian 
sector . He  said  the  Army  "must  be  able  to  attract  and  retain 
quality  soldiers . " But  he  added  that  he  finds  a perception  among 
careerists  in  the  field  "that  there  is  an  erosion  of  benefits . " 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


• SLUFAE  <Surface  Launched  Fuel  Air  Ex- 
plosive) mine  neutralizer,  right,  is  being 
tested  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. , for  use  by  combat 
engineers  to  clear  paths  through  enemy  mine- 
fields. . . .Consists  of  rocket-propelled  fuel  air 
explosive  rounds  fired  from  30-tube  armored 
launcher  mounted  on  a tracked  cargo  carrier . 

. . .Rounds  release  aerosol  clouds  that  are  ex- 
ploded to  detonate  land  mines ....  Can  be  fired 
up  to  800  meters  singly  or  in  ripples  up  to  30. 

• White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. , will 
support  training  of  astronaut-pilots  assigned 
to  NASA  space  shuttle  program  beginning 
this  month. . . .Army  operated  range  is  fur- 
nishing restricted  air  space , range  control , 
communications  support  and  range  schedul- 
ing functions . 


• Harlem  Globetrotters  basket- 
ball team  is  holding  its  51st  train- 
ing camp  at  Fort  Huachuca , Ariz . 

. . .Open  practice  sessions  held  in 
post  fieldhouse  when  not  used  by 
soldiers . 

• Soldiers  being  graduated  from 
Defense  Race  Relations  Institute 
(DRRI)  course  now  receive  18 
hours  undergraduate  or  9 hours 
graduate  credit. . . .American  Edu- 
cation Council  recommended  col- 
lege credits. . . .DRRI  has  details. 

• "Culinary  Olympics"  being 
held  in  Frankfurt , Germany , Oct . 
18-29. . . .Open  to  all  nations  nor- 
mally participating  in  Olympic 
sports  games. . . .U  .S  . team  will 
have  about  25  civilian  and  military 
members . . . .U  .S  . Army  will  pro- 
vide support. 


Effects  of  RELOOK 

Any  involuntary  releases  from  active  duty  normally  produced 
by  the  1976,  05,  04,  W03  or  W04  AUS  promotion  boards  will 
be  held  pending  results  of  the  1975  promotion  reconsideration 
(RELOOK)  boards,  say  DA  officials. . . .1974  RELOOK  board  re- 
cently selected  288  officers  for  promotion  to  major. . . .Officers 
not  selected  for  promotion  by  both  the  1976  AUS  board  and  1975 
RELOOK  board  will  not  be  involuntarily  released  from  active 
duty  until  90  days  following  notification  of  nonselection  by  ei- 
ther of  the  two  boards — whichever  is  later . 

Aviation  Maintenance  CMF 

Aviation  Maintenance  career  management  field  (CMF)  is  being 
redesigned  under  EPMS ...  .16  MOSs  will  replace  the  current 
22. . . .Changes  will  be  announced  in  611  series  of  DA  Circulars 
later  this  year  and  then  in  a change  to  AR  611-201. 

Color  TV  Overseas 

American  Forces  Network — Europe  plans  to  provide  color  TV 
Nov.  1 from  its  Frankfurt,  Germany,  studios. . . .Bremerhaven 
is  already  broadcasting  in  color,  as  are  stations  in  Philippines, 
Okinawa  and  Canal  Zone ....  Korea  will  have  color  TV  soon .... 
can  use  same  TV  set  that  receives  color  in  CONUS . . . .Will  need 
only  inexpensive  addition  to  set  because  of  power  differences . 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOW 

Your  article  about  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal , Colo. , ("Rocky 
Mountain  Haven,"  August  1976)  was 
extremely  disappointing  to  us,  the 
military  contingent  of  RMA. 

How  could  the  author  virtually 
ignore  us,  giving  only  honorable 
mention  in  one  line  to  the  explosive 
ordnance  disposal  detachment  here? 

Although  it  appears  that  we 
were  invisible  to  your  reporter,  we 
contribute  significantly  to  most  of 
the  arsenal's  activities.  We  are 
proud  of  the  work  we  do,  and  de- 
serve recognition  in  a magazine 
devoted  to  soldiers. 

SP5  Barry  R.  Williams 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Colo. 

A SUITABLE  PLEA 

Your  July  '76  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
states,  "Female  MPs  will  wear  Army 
Green  pantsuits  beginning  this  No- 
vember. . reason  being  their  out- 
door duties. 

As  a concerned  FFR  (Female 
Field  Recruiter)  speaking  in  the  in- 
terest of  my  fellow  colleagues,  I 
sincerely  feel  we  too  should  be  con- 
sidered! 

We  can't  sit  behind  the  desk  this 
winter  and  continue  to  contact  qual- 
ity applicants  for  today's,  as  well 
as  tomorrow's.  Army. 

Should  a poll  be  taken,  I'm  sure 
100  percent  of  the  FFRs  will  agree 
and  appreciate  the  Army  Green 
pantsuits  for  the  upcoming  "c-c-cold 
w-w-winter . " 

Sgt  Gwen  E.  Vaughn 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

You  should  be  able — but  are  not 
required — to  buy  the  new  wash-and- 
wear  polyester  warp  knit  AG  434 
uniform  right  now  in  your  post 
exchange. 


PRO  LIFE 

I would  like  to  have  some  infor- 
mation on  the  PRO  LIFE  program 
mentioned  on  page  25  of  the  Febru- 
ary '76  edition  of  SOLDIERS. 

By  the  way,  I'm  not  overweight. 
I'm  interested  in  the  motivating 
principle  of  the  program  for  myself 
and  other  troops. 

SP4  Michael  Braboy 
570th  Arty  Cp 
APO  New  York 

See  September  SOLDIERS , page 

18. 


OUT  OF  STEP 

While  looking  at  the  picture  of 
Sgt  Townsend  drilling  a squad  of 
West  Point  cadets  on  page  26  of  your 
August  issue,  I wondered  who's  in 
step. 

Maybe  the  first  three  cadets  are 
also  wondering,  judging  from  the 
expressions  on  their  faces. 

Lt  Col  Eric  Erickson,  Jr. 

Anoka,  Minn. 

She  is,  but  the  cadets  are  learn- 
ing fast. 

RE-READ  VALENTINE 

Attention:  "Educationally  yours, 
SP4  Cynthia  L.  Moore." 

I totally  disagree  with  you  on 
your  comment  in  the  August 
SOLDIERS  on  "Belated  Valentine." 

By  your  letter  I took  it  you  read  the 
valentine  no  further  than  the  first 
two  paragraphs!  Find  that  issue 
again  and  finish  the  valentine  and 
you'll  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  it. 

Get  off  your  big  "Women's  Lib" 
platform  and  be  a WOMAN  for  once 
and  maybe  you'll  be  able  to  see  the 
real  image  of  a serviceman's  wife — 


a person  who  can  cope  with  all  the 
real  problems  of  a soldier's  wife. 

I'm  a soldier's  wife-to-be  and 
even  though  it'll  be  hard  at  times, 
being  his  wife  is  what  I want  to  be. 
Also,  it's  not  degrading  to  me  to  be 
called  a girl  at  times  because  deep 
down  inside  we  ^are  girls. 

We  women  at  one  time  or  another 
wish  we  could  chuck  everything  and 
run  off,  but  we  don't.  We  stick  with 
it  all  the  way  because  that's  a big 
part  of  being  a woman,  a wife  and  a 
mother . 

I really  would  feel  like  I was 
loved  and  needed  if  I were  to  get 
a valentine  like  that  because  deep 
down  it  says,  "Thanks  for  all  your 
love  and  understanding  and  your 
strength  to  keep  up  with  it  all." 

Paulette  Rosenthal 

Ammo  Center 

Savanna,  III. 

WINGS  OF  DEANE 

In  reading  your  June  issue  I 
was  intrigued  by  the  photos  of 
General  John  R.  Deane,  Jr.  The 
general  appears  to  be  wearing  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Parachute  wings  on 
his  left  breast  pocket  flap. 

Could  you  verify  this  and  if  I 
am  correct  outline  the  regulations 
under  which  Army  personnel  can 
earn  and  wear  same?  As  a former 
Marine  Corps  officer  I'm  extremely 
interested . 

Capt  James  F.  Rhodes 

12th  Sp  For  Cp 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  badge  in  question  is  the 
Army  aviator's  "wings."  AR  672- 
5-1  with  changes  is  the  bible  on  the 
subject.  It  appears  Section  IV, 
paragraphs  10-14  apply  to  your 
question  concerning  awards  badges 
from  other  services. 
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FRANKLIN  FOLLY 

In  answer  to  your  true  or  false 
quiz,  in  the  July  issue  of  SOLDIERS, 
you  stated  that  Ben  Franklin  was  in 
his  80s  as  the  oldest  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I be- 
lieve his  correct  age  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  was  71,  but  in  any  case, 
not  in  his  80s. 

Capt  Edward  C.  Allan 

Seoul,  Korea 

You’re  right.  Ben  Franklin 
was  born  in  January  1706  and  died 
in  April  1790.  He  lived  to  be  84  but 
was  only  70  on  July  4,  1776. 


"Maybe  a little  flare  in  the  trouser 
legs,  but  nothing  too  fancy — just 
something  simple  to  work  in.” 


PAPER-DRILLED 

Thank  you  for  shedding  light  on 
the  Army  Reserve  role  in  your  arti- 
cle "Total  Force,"  August  SOLDIERS. 

As  the  company  commander  of 
the  finest  unit  in  the  99th  Army  Re- 
serve Command,  I am  proud  to  see 
that  the  Army  Reserve  program  is 
being  recognized  in  print. 

Coming  from  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  and  into  the  Army  Reserve 
program  in  1968,  I have  seen  a 


dramatic  change  in  the  concept  of  or- 
ganization of  the  role  of  the  reserve 
in  the  total  Army  picture.  One  for 
the  better. 

Certainly  we  have  problems,  but 
the  biggest  problem  is  not  haircuts, 
morale,  discipline  or  a lack  of  dedi- 
cation; it  is  the  paperwork.  Some- 
where, someone  up  there,  or  out 
there,  has  got  to  realize  that  reams 
of  multi-carboned,  redundant  re- 
ports are  costing  us  precious  time 
and  countless'millions  of  dollars. 

Sure,  something  has  to  be  done, 
but  the  commander,  first  sergeant 
and  unit  leaders  need  this  time  to 
spend  on  mission,  training,  MOS 
qualification,  people  problems, 
maintenance  and  just  doing  a good 
day's  work  for  a day's  wage.  Let 
us  hope  this  can  be  resolved. 

Capt  Donald  E.  Belsey,  USAR 
298th  Maint.  Co.  (LE)  (CS) 
Altoona,  Pa. 


STATION  REVERSION 
In  the  "What's  New"  section  of 
August  SOLDIERS  you  made  men- 
tion of  Mechanized  Conversion  and 
in  it  you  put  the  9th  Inf  Div  in  Fort 
Stewart,  Ca.,  and  the  24th  Inf  Div 
in  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  It  should 
read:  9th  Inf  Div  in  Fort  Lewis  and 
24th  Inf  Div  in  Fort  Stewart. 

I personally  think  SOLDIERS 
magazine  is  very  well  written  and 
gives  us  soldiers  away  from  the 
homefront  a good  idea  of  what's  go- 
ing on  back  in  the  States. 

SP4  Howard  Mohler 
515th  Ordnance  Company 
FPO  San  Francisco 


FLOYD  FLUB 

Congratulations  on  the  colorful, 
well-done  Corps  of  Engineers'  Ser- 
geant Floyd  article  in  your  July  '76 


issue.  But  the  photo  on  page  53  was 
of  the  community-minded  citizens  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  not  Rock  Island, 
III. 

Dubuque  is  in  Rock  Island  Engi- 
neer District  geographic  area  where 
I recently  served  as  deputy  district 
engineer  and  helped  coordinate  the 
Sergeant  Floyd  visit  there. 

Incidentally,  has  the  Corps  de- 
termined the  Sergeant  Floyd's  loca- 
tion as  a permanent  exhibit  upon  the 
completion  of  its  18  months  of  bicen- 
tennial travel? 

Lt  Col  Bernard  P.  Slofer,  CE 

APO  New  York 

Final  mooring  for  the  Sergeant 
Floyd  won't  be  picked  until  the  end 
of  November . 

ADVICE  TO  WACS 

I am  tired  of  all  the  griping  from 
women  in  the  Army!  Let's  face  it, 
change  takes  time  and  some  people 
are  very  slow  to  change  their  opin- 
ions . 

As  a Wac  I know  that  some  of  the 
"old  soldiers"  are  tough  on  women, 
but  let's  work  on  them  as  individ- 
uals rather  than  lumping  them  with 
the  men  who  are  trying  to  change. 
After  all,  talking  among  ourselves 
about  our  problems  isn't  going  to 
change  anything,  and  this  constant 
griping  may  discourage  some  who 
are  really  trying. 

Do  something  constructive! ! 

SP4  Linda  Machtley 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala . 


SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria. 
VA  22314. 
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Janet  Hake 

THERE’S  A NEW  EACE  popping  up  more  and  more 
in  troop  medical  clinics — the  physician  assistant  (PA). 

For  the  Army,  a PA  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
a medical  doctor.  He  can  perform  physical  examina- 
tions, give  working  diagnoses,  apply  treatment  and 
save  a physician’s  time  for  more  complicated  medical 
care. 

For  a physician,  a PA  is  an  extra  pair  of  hands. 
“By  supervising  the  PAs,  a doctor  can  accomplish 
four  to  five  times  as  much  as  working  alone,’’  says 
Colonel  Richard  F.  Cape,  director  of  the  PA  program 
at  the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a physician,  PAs  can 
do  some  of  the  medical  procedures  that  before  only 
physicians  were  qualified  to  do. 

The  first  civilian  PA  training  started  at  Duke 
University  in  1965.  Now  there  are  about  54  civilian 
PA  training  programs  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Army  began  training  its  own  PAs — with 
American  Medical  Association  approval — in  1972. 
The  goal  was  to  free  the  highly  trained  physicians 
from  routine  and  often  repetitious  tasks. 

“It  was  getting  to  the  point  where  battalion 
surgeons  were  nonexistent,’’  says  Col  Cape.  “The 
average  physician  is  really  too  highly  trained  to  be 
content  with  that  level  of  medicine.  They’re  needed 
in  the  more  specialized  areas  for  which  they  are 
trained.  But  the  Army  still  needs  someone  to  deliver 
the  basic  medicine.’’ 

When  the  Army  PA  program  began  4 years  ago, 
projected  plans  were  to  train  400  PAs  to  replace  the 
battalion  surgeons.  This  goal  has  been  met  and,  by 
next  August,  the  Army  will  graduate  its  last  class  of 
PAs.  Afterward,  to  fill  vacancies,  PAs  probably  will 


be  recruited  from  graduates  of  civilian  schools. 

Now,  PAs  also  work  in  troop  medical  clinics 
(TMC)  and  occasionally  Army  hospital  out-patient 
clinics. 

“Quality  care  isn’t  sacrificed  with  a PA.  It’s 
improved,’’  says  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Robert  Scully, 
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PA  consultant  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 

“The  patient  can  better  identify  with  a PA 
because  the  PA  ‘grew  up’  in  the  Army  and  knows 
the  system.  The  PA  has  more  time  to  discuss  your 
problems  with  you.  Since  waiting  time  for  the  patient 
is  cut  down,  we  have  a more  satisfied  customer.” 


The  Army’s  PAs  are  responsible  for  patient 
health  care  coordination  in  their  units,  but  they  have 
a soldier’s  background.  To  apply  for  the  training,  PA 
candidates  were  required  to  have  at  least  2 years  of 
duty  in  a medical  MOS. 

“The  PAs  are,  first  of  all,  soldiers,”  says  Col 
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medical  MOSs,  wanted  more  education.  “I  like  to  get 
ahead  and  the  PA  course  was  one  way  to  do  it." 

Some  students  even  plan  to  go  on  to  medical 
school.  For  others,  becoming  a PA  is  the  next  best 
thing.  “I  wanted  to  be  a doctor  but  I couldn't  afford  ' 
medical  school,”  says  WOC  Sue  Abell,  who’s  been 
in  the  Army  5 years. 

The  training  will  certainly  help  the  PAs  get  a ' 
better  job  as  civilians  some  day.  "An  Army  career 
isn’t  going  to  help  you  much  unless  you  have  a trade 
to  pursue  as  a civilian  once  you  get  out,”  says  WOC 
Louis  Maggio,  who  has  spent  13  of  15  years  in  the 
Army  as  a medic. 

PAs  going  into  the  civilian  world  should  have 
no  trouble  finding  a job.  By  the  end  of  1975,  there 
were  only  2,300  graduates  countrywide. 

The  Army  PA  candidates  start  the  course  at 
the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences  as  warrant  officer  ^ 
candidates.  After  they  complete  the  2 years  and  qual- 
ify as  PAs,  they  become  warrant  officers  and  commit 
themselves  to  4 more  years  in  the  Army. 

Generally,  they  have  been  career  soldiers, 
anyway.  The  average  PA  student  is  about  30  years 
old  and  has  10  years  of  service. 

Military  experience  wasn’t  the  only  require- 
ment needed  to  become  an  Army  PA.  The  course  was 
highly  coveted  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  qualify  | 
for.  Out  of  500  applications  the  school  received  each 
year,  120  were  accepted.  These  were  broken  down 
into  two  classes  of  60  students  each. 

Just  to  apply,  potential  students  had  to  have 


From  left,  WOC  Lorenza  Kyliavas  reads  X-rays  with  her 
supervisor,  Maj  (Dr.)  Laveil  Mizer.  SP5  Sharon  Cain  has  her 
refiexes  checked  by  WOC  Richard  Bohnemann.  WO  Robert 
A.  Jones  attends  littie  Stacy  Young.  Photos  by  Sgt  1st  Ci  M. 
Ciay  and  R.  B.  Creighton. 

Cape.  "Taking  volunteers  from  the  outside  or  even 
draftees  wasn’t  good  enough.  The  PA  here  already 
knows  what  the  Army  is  all  about.  He’s  highly  quali- 
fied and  has  proven  himself  as  a leader.  The  PAs  were 
all  successful  NCOs  before  coming  to  the  school. 

"We’ve  discovered  when  a PA  comes  into  a 
unit,  sick  call  drops  considerably.  Soldiers  realize  they 
won’t  enjoy  a half  day  off  on  sick  call  since  all  minor 
problems  are  seen  and  treated  rapidly  and  the  man 
returned  to  duty.  Because  of  their  backgrounds,  the 
PAs  usually  can  tell  when  a soldier  may  be  trying  to 
get  out  of  work,”  says  Col  Cape. 

A PA  can  be  sympathetic,  too.  "Because  he’s 
been  in  the  Army,  a PA  knows  what  a soldier’s  job 
involves,”  says  Warrant  Officer  Robert  Nelms,  a PA 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  "A  PA  knows  what  kind  of  job 
his  patient  does  and  whether  to  send  him  back  to 
work.” 

Many  of  the  PAs  and  PA  candidates  are  former 
medics  and  like  working  with  patients.  "The  higher 
you  go  as  an  NCO,  the  more  administrative  work  you 
have  to  do,”  says  Warrant  Officer  Candidate  (WOC) 
Pedro  Garza,  a former  medical  platoon  sergeant.  "I 
had  reached  that  point  as  an  NCO,  and  I wanted  to 
get  back  to  working  directly  with  the  patients.” 

WOC  Paul  Lanzon,  who’s  had  five  different 
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a letter  of  recommendation  from  both  their  com- 
mander and  a physician.  There  was  a long  list  of  forms 
to  fill  out  and  a battery  of  tests  to  take.  And  there 
were  also  2 hours  of  personal  interviews.  They  had 
to  have  a GT  score  (general-technical  aptitude  area) 
of  at  least  110.  But  the  average  score  for  the  PAs 
is  124. 

The  training  was  divided  into  two  sections — 
classroom  education  and  the  clinical  practicum  phase. 
Each  lasted  a year. 

The  classroom  curriculum  covered  basic 
science  subjects,  from  biological  chemistry  to  human 
anatomy,  and  basic  medicine  as  well.  But  it  also 
included  military  science  and  communicative  arts.  And 
two  or  three  times  a week  the  WOCs  “fell  out’’ 
early  for  organized  physical  training. 

The  classroom  training  was  tough.  According 
to  Col  Cape,  this  training  was  much  like  medical 
school.  After  6 to  8 hours  of  classroom  lectures,  the 
WOCs  generally  spent  up  to  3 hours  studying  every 
night. 

Many  admit  that  it  was  hard  on  their  families 
because  they  spent  so  much  time  behind  the  books, 
woe  Garza  considered  himself  fortunate  if  he  could 
spend  one  weekend  a month  with  his  three  kids.  “I 
have  an  understanding  wife,’’  he  says,  “and  that  helps 
a lot.’’ 

For  the  second  year  of  training — clinical  prac- 
ticum— the  last  class  of  PAs  has  been  assigned  to 
various  Army  hospitals.  There  the  PAs  bridge  the  gap 
between  theory  and  practice. 


They  rotate,  spending  3 to  6 weeks  in  each 
specialty  clinic.  In  this  time  they  put  what  they’ve 
learned  to  work  by  seeing  patients,  getting  histories, 
performing  examinations  and  arriving  at  tentative 
diagnoses. 

Usually  they  present  their  information  to  the 
physician  in  charge.  The  PA  and  the  physician  discuss 
the  proper  method  of  treatment,  then  the  PA  treats 
the  patient  if  it’s  appropriate. 

PAs  still  have  to  study  during  their  internship. 
“I  spend  about  6 to  7 hours  a week  studying,’’  says 
woe  John  E.  Wooton,  who’s  finishing  his  internship 
at  Eisenhower  Medical  Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

“There’s  no  way  we  can  touch  all  the  basics 
of  what  we  need  to  know.  I usually  ask  the  doctor 
for  suggestions  on  what  to  read — something  geared 
to  a PA’s  level.  The  doctors  here  almost  bend  over 
backwards  to  teach  us.  They  make  it  rewarding.’’ 

Throughout  the  2 years  of  training,  the  PA 
candidates  are  told  that  if  they  don’t  know  the  answer 
to  a problem,  refer  to  a physician.  “We  emphasize 
referral,’’  says  Col  Cape. 

“We  don’t  want  the  PA  to  guess  at  anything. 
If  there’s  the  slightest  question  as  to  what’s  wrong 
with  the  patient,  a PA  won’t  hesitate  to  ask  a doctor.’’ 

As  the  PAs  serve  time  in  each  of  the  clinics, 
their  performance  is  rated  on  a long  checklist  of 
objectives  they  must  learn. 

They’re  constantly  working  toward  the  final 
exam  that  comes  at  the  end  of  the  2 years.  PA 
graduates  also  can  receive  an  associate  degree  in 
science  from  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex. 

Looking  ahead  to  a possible  civilian  career, 
most  graduates  also  apply  for  certification  with  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  to  become  li- 
censed PAs.  A certified  PA  must  complete  100  hours 
of  continued  medical  education  every  2 years  and  take 
the  PA  exams  every  6 years. 

According  to  Col  Cape,  there  have  been  no 
complaints  about  the  work  of  PAs  at  Army  installa- 
tions. “It’s  the  other  way  around.  I’ve  heard  nothing 
but  praise  for  their  work.’’ 

WO  Nelms  is  in  charge  of  TMC  15  at  Fort 
Bragg.  He  and  the  people  who  work  in  his  clinic  give 
support  to  more  than  4,000  troops. 

It’s  hard  for  him  to  predict,  but  he  figures  he 
sees  about  40  patients  each  day.  He’ll  call  his  precep- 
tor, the  doctor  he’s  responsible  to  at  Womack  Army 
Hospital,  several  times  a day  for  consultation.  About 
once  a day,  his  preceptor  drops  by  to  see  him. 

WO  Nelms’  working  hours  aren’t  too  bad,  but 
he  does  have  night  duty  at  the  hospital  three  to  four 
times  a month.  He  usually  takes  Wednesday  after- 
noons off  to  attend  classes  to  keep  his  PA  license 
current. 

“I  know  I’m  doing  a good  service  to  my  pa- 
tients, because  I go  out  of  my  way  to  see  them,’’  he 
says.  “The  job  is  very  demanding,  but  there’s  also 
a lot  of  self-fulfillment.  I never  forget,  the  patient 
comes  first.’’  □ 
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Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


PSSST!!!  Hey  there!  You  with  the 
speedy  four  patch  on  your  arm 
and  combat  arms  brass  on  your 
collar.  Wanna  get  ahead  in  this 
volunteer  Army?  Like  to  sew 
buck  sergeant  stripes  on  your 
sleeve? 

If  you  would,  then  listen  up 
’cause  something  the  Army  calls 
PNCOC/CA  is  gonna’  help  you.  In 

SPECIALIST  4 STEVE  CRIPPS  is  assigned  to  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office,  2d  Infantry  Division,  Camp  Casey, 
Korea. 


fact,  you  won’t  get  promoted 
without  it. 

PNCOC/CA  stands  for  Pri- 
mary Noncommissioned  Of- 
ficer’s Course/Combat  Arms. 
Designed  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC),  the  new  school  was 
developed  principallyforE4swho 
have  primary  MOSs  11B,  11 C, 
11D,  11E,  12B,  13B,  13E,  16P,  or 
16R.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  you 
the  ability  and  confidence  to  lead 


a squad  or  crew.  f 

To  be  selected  for  the  ^ 
school  you  must  have  leadership  ! 
potential,  no  disciplinary  actions  I 
pending  and  be  recommended  j 
by  your  company  or  battalion  I 
commander.  | 

The  2d  Infantry  Division, 
Camp  Casey,  Korea,  follows  | 
TRADOC’s  basic  guidelines.  The  j 
4-week,  208-hour  TRADOC  | 
course  has  been  expanded  to 
250  hours  to  fit  the  division’s 
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Photos  by  SP4  Steve  Cripps 


needs.  Each  training  day  lasts  12 
to  15  hours  with  added  attention 
given  to  patrolling,  rugged  out- 
door training  and  airmobile 
operation. 

On  the  first  day  students 
take  a 4-hour  diagnostic  test  and 
run  through  a PT  course.  The  test 
includes  such  basic  skills  as  map 
reading,  first  aid  and  weapons 
proficiency. 

“We  give  these  tests  to 
determine  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  student — and  the 
class  as  a whole,”  says  Captain 
Bob  Legere,  officer-in-charge  of 
2d  Infantry  Division  schools. 

“In  our  first  class  last 
March,  not  one  student  passed 
the  first  test,  but  they  all  passed 
the  final  with  ease,”  he  adds. 

For  the  first  week  it’s 
classroom  instruction  in  squad 
tactics  and  general  military  sub- 
jects such  as  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  the  Enlisted 
Personnel  Management  System, 
field  sanitation  and  first  aid.  The 
students  then  head  for  So  Yo 
Mountain  and  Special  Profi- 
ciency At  Rugged  Training  And 
Nation-Building  (SPARTAN) 
training. 

SPARTAN  training  in- 
cludes practical  exercises  in 
squad  tactics  and  patrolling,  air- 
mobile operations,  camouflage, 
ambushes  and  offensive  and  de- 
fensive operations. 

Specialist  4 Landon  Par- 
rotte,  A Company,  1st  Battalion, 
9th  Infantry,  says  he  learned  a lot. 

“The  high  points  were  fir- 
ing the  M72  light  antitank  weap- 
on, setting  up  the  M18  Claymore 
mine  and  a 3-day  field  training 
exercise,”  SP4  Parrote  says. 


A PNCOC/CA  student,  left,  defends  his 
position  in  a bunker.  Training,  right, 
includes  practicing  tactics  in  an  ambush. 
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“Our  instructors  have  been  giv- 
ing us  all  kinds  of  information  we 
didn’t  know  before.  Now  I want 
to  put  what  I learned  into  use.’’ 

Throughout  the  course  the 
70  students  work  and  train  in  10- 
man  teams.  Although  the  stu- 
dents are  required  to  do  much  of 
the  actual  teaching,  each  team  is 
guided  by  one  E7  and  two  E6s. 
All  of  the  school’s  NCOs  have 
been  either  drill  sergeants  or 
instructors  at  branch  schools. 

There’s  little  doubt  in  Capt 
Legere’s  mind  that  the  school 
does  its  job. 

“I’ve  talked  to  command- 
ers who’ve  had  our  students  re- 
turn to  their  companies.  They’re 
really  happy  with  them.  They 
want  to  know  what  we  did  to 
make  them  so  enthusiastic. 

“The  secret  is  that  after  a 
few  weeks  at  the  school  they  gain 
confidence  in  doing.  That’s  all 
there  is  to  it.’’  □ 


Above,  practicing 
an  airmobile  opera- 
tion. Students,  left, 
refill  their  canteens. 
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FIRE  is  serious  business.  In  the 
United  States  last  year,  fires 
caused  nearly  11,000  deaths  and 
$4.4  billion  in  property  damages. 
According  to  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  statistics,  family 
dwelling  and  apartment  fires  alone 
accounted  for  almost  $900  million 
in  losses. 

A government  study  reveals 
that  personal  injuries  and  fatalities 
due  to  home  fires  rank  third  behind 
auto  mishaps  and  accidental  falls  in 
the  home. 

Fires  affect  more  than  the 
homeowner.  In  1974,  fire  fighters 
suffered  the  highest  number  of  ac- 
cidental work  deaths  in  the  U.S. 
labor  force. 

During  Fire  Prevention 
Week  (October  3 to  9)  officials 
hope  to  get  people  thinking  about 
fire  safety  and  what  to  do  if  a fire 
does  break  out  in  a home.  Fire 
Prevention  Week  is  aimed  at  edu- 
cating potential  victims. 

Why  fires  start  in  the  home 
and  what  to  do  if  a fire  breaks  out 
are  questions  that  too  few  people 
can  answer. 

Taking  preventive  meas- 
ures, like  removing  potential 
causes  of  fires,  can  save  future 
trouble  and  possibly  lives. 

Electrical  problems  are  the 
number  one  cause  of  home  fires. 
In  older  homes,  electrical  wiring 
should  be  inspected  by  an  electri- 
cian. Older  homes  weren’t  wired  to 
handle  all  the  appliances  and  elec- 
trical gadgets  in  everyday  use 
today.  It’s  important  to  have  only 
qualified  electricians  repair  or  ren- 
ovate house  wiring. 

Attics  and  basements  accu- 
mulate piles  of  discarded,  unused 
materials.  Most  of  them  are  com- 
bustibles. Their  removal  takes 
away  another  major  cause  of  fires. 

Fire  threats  work  with  the 
seasons.  Cold  weather  brings  high 
fire  risk.  “Heating  equipment  is 
responsible  for  many  fires  in  early 
winter,’’  says  Roy  Roberts,  fire 
prevention  specialist  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington. “Furnaces  and  stoves 
should  be  properly  cleaned  and  ad- 
justed before  they’re  turned  on. 

“Lawn  mowers  are  a prob- 


SSgt  Zack  Richards 


lem  in  the  summer,’’  says  Roberts. 
“Fill  your  mower  with  gasoline 
before  you  begin  cutting  your 
lawn.  If  you  have  to  refill  the  tank, 
let  the  motor  cool.  A mower 
shouldn’t  be  stored  with  gas  in  the 
tank.’’ 

Educate  your  famijy  in  fire 
prevention.  In  case  of  fire,  have  an 
evacuation  plan  worked  out  and  be 
sure  everyone  knows  just  what  to 
do  and  where  to  go. 

Draw  a floor  plan.  Show 
rooms,  halls,  doors,  porches,  stairs 
and  windows,  and  label  each  room. 

Plan  the  escape  routes  and 
then  answer  these  questions.  Are 
there  two  escape  routes  from  the 
room?  Can  the  ground  be  safely 
reached  from  the  windows?  Are 
the  windows  large  enough  to  get 


A smoke  detector  device,  easily  in- 
stalled, senses  smoke  and  sounds  an 
alarm  to  awaken  a sleeping  family. 


through  and  do  they  open  easily? 
Is  there  a door  which  will  tempo- 
rarily block  the  fire  and  smoke? 

Determine  what  fire  emer- 
gency equipment  is  needed  in  your 
home  and  get  it.  Fire  extinguishers, 
ladders  and  ropes,  and  smoke  de- 
tectors should  be  considered. 

When  you’ve  completed 
your  evacuation  plan,  have  prac- 
tice drills.  These  drills  reduce  the 
chances  of  panic  and  injury. 
Trained  and  informed  people  have 
a much  better  chance  of  survival. 

If  a fire  breaks  out,  there  are 
a few  rules  to  follow.  Keep  calm 
and  move  quickly  to  the  nearest 
exit.  Close  the  doors  to  cut  down 
on  the  smoke  and  heat.  Before 
opening  a door,  test  it  first.  If  it’s 
hot,  seek  another  way  of  escape. 
If  the  room  is  filled  with  smoke 
keep  close  to  the  floor  where 
breathing  is  easier.  Finally,  have  a 
family  meeting  place  pre-desig- 
nated  to  insure  that  everyone  has 
escaped  safely.  Above  all,  never 
return  to  a burning  building. 

When  you  purchase  a fire 
extinguisher  for  the  home,  be  sure 
you  get  the  right  one  for  the  job. 
There  are  several  types,  labeled  A, 
B or  C,  according  to  the  kind  of 
fire  it  was  designed  to  extinguish. 
A multi-purpose,  dry  chemical  ex- 
tinguisher labeled  ABC  will  put  out 
most  fires — wood,  paper  and  cloth, 
flammable  liquid,  or  electrical 
— and  is  well  suited  for  home  use. 

Be  sure  that  everyone 
knows  how  to  use  the  extinguisher 
in  your  home.  Install  it  away  from 
any  potential  fire  hazard  and  near 
an  escape  exit. 

Smoke  detectors  can  be  an 
effective  life  saver,  too.  Most  fires 
occur  at  night  while  the  family  is 
sleeping.  Detectors  sense  smoke 
and  will  sound  an  alarm  to  awaken 
the  family.  Good  detectors  can  be 
purchased  for  less  than  $30.  Many 
states  are  now  making  detectors 
mandatory  in  newly  constructed 
homes. 

Fire  prevention  means  regu- 
lar attention  to  fire  safety.  Know 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  If 
preventive  measures  fail  and  a fire 
breaks  out  in  your  home,  escape 
first,  then  call  the  fire  department. 
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story  and  photos  by  Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


NOT  MANY  people  have  their 
own  private  museums.  Colonel 
Farley  L.  Berman  (USAR-Ret.) 
does  and  it’s  packed  with  per- 
haps the  most  unusual  and  com- 
plete individually  owned  collec- 
tion of  weapons  in  America. 

The  walls  of  the  ground 
floor  of  his  Anniston,  Ala.,  home 
are  covered  with  more  than  1 ,600 
pieces  dating  from  1200  B.C.  to 
World  War  II  and  Vietnam. 

There  are  pill  lock,  tube 
lock,  wheel  lock,  match  lock,  flint 
lock  and  percussion  pistols  and 
rifles;  bayonets,  swords,  daggers 
and  dirks;  battle-ax  and  battle-ax 
combinations;  and  cross  bows, 
long  bows,  Persian  bows  and  a 
very  rare  stone  bow. 

In  racks  along  the  walls 
are  modern  military  rifles  and 
light  machine  guns  of  every  de- 
scription. And  on  the  floor  sit  a 
number  of  heavy  machine  guns 
including  an  1883  Gatling  Gun 
made  by  Colt. 

There  are  suits  of  armor 
that  took  a year  to  make  and  cost 
their  original  owners  the  equiva- 
lent of  $10,000  or  more.  On  a wall 
shelf  across  from  Col  Berman’s 
desk  are  numerous  pieces  of  a 
formal  silver  service  engraved 
with  the  initials  A.H.  and  a swas- 
tika. And  over  the  door  hangs 
Mussolini’s  badge  of  office  as 
Italy’s  Minister  of  War. 

Another  room  is  devoted 


to  hand  grenades  and  mines. 
Besides  the'  modern  explosive 
devices  there  is  a ceramic  gren- 
ade made  for  use  during  the 
Crusades  and  an  anti-personnel 
mine  or  booby  trap  made  during 
the  Civil  War. 

This  room  also  contains 
weapons  that  would  make  Agent 
007’s  eyes  light  up:  a flute  that 
fires  a round  when  a certain  note 
is  played;  plus  guns  disguised  as 
a watch,  purse,  tobacco  tin,  gear 
shift  lever  or  dozens  of  other  in- 
nocent-looking items. 

Moving  around  the  room. 
Col  Berman  points  to  an  Austrian 
Chasseurs  carbine  made  in  1786. 
It’s  a two-trigger  over-and-under, 
double-barrel  flintlock  rifle,  cali- 
ber 15.5  mm. 

“An  Austrian  sniper, 
armed  with  that  rifle,  shot  Gen- 
eral Marceau,  Napoleon’s  brav- 
est general.  When  the  Austrians 
heard  he  had  been  wounded  they 
immediately  arranged  a cease 
fire  so  his  wounds  could  be 
treated.  But,  he  died  the  next 
day.  The  Austrian  general  staff 
asked  permission  to  attend  the 
funeral  and  presented  the  widow 
with  the  gun  that  killed  him. 

“I  also  have  a saber  that 
was  carried  by  Trooper  McNiel, 
4th  Light  Dragoons,  in  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  The 
British  kept  beautiful  records  of 
their  weapons.  If  a saber  or  gun 


was  issued  to  a particular  person 
there  was  a record  of  it.” 

Col  Berman  reaches  over 
to  pull  a double-barreled  shot- 
gun out  of  a gun  rack.  ‘‘This  is 
the  shotgun  the  British  gave 
Napoleon  while  he  was  held 
prisoner  on  the  island  of  Elba, 
can  you  imagine  arming  a pris- 
oner with  a shotgun?” 

You  can  also  hold  the 
dagger  that  killed  David  Rizzio, 
the  confidante  and  rumored 
lover  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
You  could  also  look  down  the 
barrel  of  a pistol  that  shoots 
square  bullets. 

‘‘You  won’t  find  many  of 
these,”  explains  Col  Berman. 
‘‘The  Tower  of  London  has  a 
large  pluck  gun  that  fires  a 
square  bullet.  Originally  this  pis- 
tol was  used  by  the  Arabs  against 
the  Christians.  Then  later  the 
Christians  used  it  against  the 
Arabs.  It  would  tear  a man  up  at 
close  range.” 

The  Royal  Persian  Court 
Scimitar  may  be  Col  Berman’s 
most  valuable  weapon.  It  dates 
back  to  1587  and  was  owned  by 
all  the  Shahs  of  Persia  until  1736. 
The  scimitar  contains  1,295 
rose-cut  diamonds,  many  rubies 
and  one  large  emerald  set  in 
about  3 pounds  of  fine  gold. 

Another  rare  piece  is  a 
three-barreled  signal  gun  used 
by  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II. 
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Top,  250-year-old  English  grenade 
thrower,  forerunners  of  the  M79. 
Bottom,  from  left:  World  War  II 
German  hand  mortar,  Crusades-era 
ceramic  grenade.  World  War  II  French 
grenade,  “pineapple”  and 
experimental  U.S.  mini-grenade. 


Percussion  flintlock,  pin-fire  and 
rim-fire  combination  gun/blade 
weapons  of  the  1700-1850  era  can  be 
used  as  daggers  or  knives  after  being 
fired. 


These  Winchester  rifles  belonged  to, 
from  top:  Maximilian,  Emperor  of 
Mexico;  Czar  Alexander  II  of  Russia; 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Perhaps  the  most  valuable  weapon  in  Col  Berman’s  collection  is  the  Royal  Persian 
Court  Scimitar.  It  contains  diamonds,  rubies  and  a large  emerald  set  in  3 pounds  of 
fine  gold. 


Among  the  “James  Bond-type”  weapons  are  guns  disguised  as  a flute,  pipe,  screwdriv 
key,  pin,  pocketbook,  watch,  gear  shift  lever  and  walking  sticks. 
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s matched  pair  of  Drechler/Welch 
tiock  pistols  made  during  the  last  half  of 
16th  century  brought  $62,000  at  a 
idon  sale  in  1974. 


ased  set  of  miniature  pistols  with 
f-inch  barrels  is  dwarfed  by  ebony- 
cked  .52-cal  dueling  pistols  made  by 
rveux  a Poitiers.  The  case  also  contains 
et  of  ladies  pistols  with  ivory  stocks. 


Featured  among  these  German 
weapons  dating  from  1800  to  World  War 
II  is  a Borchardt  16-inch  barrel  Luger. 
This  was  the  first  successful  automatic 
pistol.  It  was  designed  by  a man  from 
Connecticut,  but  manufactured  in 
Germany.  The  belt  buckle  pistol,  left,  is 
one  of  five  made  by  Louis  Marquis  for 
Germany’s  “Waffen  SS.”  Germany’s  Oak 
Leaves,  Swords  and  Diamonds  to  the 
Knight’s  Cross,  awarded  only  27  times 
by  Hitler  personally,  is  also  pictured. 
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It  wasn’t  a great  success,  though. 
Col  Berman  tells  why:  “There  is 
a lever  on  the  back  which  could 
be  set  to  fire  either  a red,  white 
or  green  flare.  But  it’s  complicat- 
ed to  get  the  lever  fixed  right.  In 
the  heat  of  battle  or  at  night,  they 
often  shot  the  wrong  color  flare 
and  there  was  complete  confu- 
sion. They  finally  called  the  guns 
in  and  destroyed  them.’’ 

Col  Berman  says  there 
isn’t  really  anything  new  in  the 
way  of  weapons.  “For  everything 
developed  today  I’ll  show  you 
something  400  or  300  years  old 
that  works  on  the  same  principle. 

To  prove  his  point,  he’ll 
show  you  a 250-year-old  grenade 
launcher  that’s  exactly  the  same 
caliber  as  the  M79  used  in  Viet- 
nam, but  a quarter  of  an  inch 
shorter. 

“This  one  has  a fuze  in  the 
explosive  charge.  The  gunner 
would  guess  the  range  at  say, 
200  yards,  and  then  give  the 
charge  2 inches  of  fuze.  The 
propellent  would  ignite  the  fuze 
and  it  would  explode  about  on 
contact.  The  M79  will  explode  on 
contact.  That’s  the  big  dif- 
ference.” 

The  tour  of  his  collection 
continues  from  the  experimental 
German  machine  gun  that  shoots 
around  corners  to  the  $1.80,  .45- 
caliber  pistol  made  for  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services.  There  are 
ratchet-cocked  cross  bows  that 
generate  anywhere  from  400  to 
900  pounds  of  pull  (compared  to 
a modern  hunting  bow  of  55  to 
70  pounds  of  pull)  to  a hand 
cannon  built  around  1400. 

Col  Berman  began  col- 
lecting weapons  more  than  30 
years  ago  while  a law  student  at 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
In  1937  he  joined  an  Army  Re- 
serve unit  in  Atlanta.  Shortly  after 


Pearl  Harbor  he  was  called  to 
active  duty. 

Between  1941  and  1947  he 
served  in  the  Ordnance  Corps 
and  with  Military  Intelligence. 
However,  he  still  managed  to 
keep  an  eye  out  for  weapons  to 
add  to  his  collection. 

During  his  trek  through 
North  Africa,  Sicily  and  Italy,  he 
not  only  added  a number  of 
weapons  to  his  collection;  he 
also  met  his  wife-to-be,  Ger- 
maine. She  was  a Free  French 
intelligence  officer. 

Col  Berman  was  again 
called  to  active  duty  during  the 
Korean  War  and  served  in  Japan. 
He  continued  to  serve  as  a mobi- 
lization designee  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Corps  until  1973  when  he 
retired  with  33  years  of  active  and 
reserve  service. 

While  there’s  plenty  of 
weaponry  to  keep  any  gun  en- 
thusiast’s eye  aglow,  it’s  also  in- 
teresting to  hear  him  tell  how  he 
acquired  some  of  his  pieces. 

“I  have  a double-wheeled, 
double-barreled,  wheel  lock 
that’s  a pretty  rare  weapon.  I was 
in  Rome  about  15  years  ago,  and 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  rain  I 
went  into  a little  shop  that  had 
some  World  War-vintage  Italian 
rifles  in  the  window.  It  was  all 
strictly  garbage,  but  I spotted  this 
very  rare  pistol.  It  was  just  like 
finding  a five-carat  diamond  at 
Woolworth’s. 

“I  told  my  wife  I was  going 
to  buy  it.  After  about  10  minutes 
of  pricing  other  weapons  I came 
to  the  pistol  and  asked  the  owner 
how  much  he  wanted. 

“He  held  his  head,  wrung 
his  hands  and  said  something  in 
Italian  like,  ‘My  God!’  and  priced 
it  at  $1,500.  He  had  a clipping 
indicating  it  had  been  sold  at  a 
London  auction  in  the  early 
1930s  for  $1,500. 

“I  told  him  I’d  give  him 
$1,000  American  for  it.  He  went 
back,  talked  with  his  wife  and 
said  ‘all  right.’ 

“My  educated  guess  as  to 
the  value  of  the  gun  now  would 
be  $25,000  to  $50,000.” 

Col  Berman  also  “plays 


around”  with  Rolls  Royces.  He 
now  has  seven  in  his  collection. 
He  tells  how  he  acquired  one  of 
them  at  a gun  show  in  London. 

“I  saw  this  really  unusual 
Rolls  and  I asked  the  owner  if 
he’d  be  interested  in  selling  it. 

“He  explained  it  was  a 
Silver  Ray  that  had  been  owned 
by  the  Earl  of  Woolen,  Great 
Britain’s  Minister  of  Food  during 
World  War  II.  When  the  earl  died, 
his  family  didn’t  have  enough  re- 
sources to  pay  the  death  tax  so 
the  car  went  back  to  Rolls  Royce 
and  stayed  there  a number  of 
years.  He  told  me,  ‘There’s  not 
enough  money  on  the  whole  is- 
land to  buy  this  one.’ 

“Then  he  started  telling 
me  about  his  collection  of  battle- 
axes  and  battle-ax  combinations. 
He  asked  if  I had  any  of  these, 
and  I started  telling  him  about 
the  different  types  I had.  When  I 
mentioned  one  particular  type  he 
lit  up  like  a Christmas  tree  and 
said,  ‘I’ve  been  looking  for  that 
for  years.  Do  you  want  to  sell  it?’ 
“I  gave  him  the  same  line 
he’d  given  me,  ‘There  wasn’t 
enough  money  on  the  whole  is- 
land to  buy  it.’  So  we  traded.” 
Having  a house  full  of  ex- 
pensive weapons  requires  elabo- 
rate safeguard  precautions.  A 
closed-circuit  television  setup 
monitors  the  front  of  the  house 
24  hours-a-day.  Four  German 
shepherd  dogs  protect  the  back 
of  the  house.  Inside  are  the  latest 
electronic  devices.  All  of  Col 
Berman’s  weapons  are  regis- 
tered with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service’s  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Branch. 

“Even  if  one  of  the  auto- 
matic weapons  was  stolen,”  says 
Col  Berman,  “a  man  would  have 
a hard  time  using  it.  Some  very 
important  part  would  be  missing 
and  stored  in  another  place.” 

Over  the  years,  thousands 
of  military  personnel  from  Annis- 
ton Army  Depot,  Fort  McClellan, 
Ala.,  and  nationwide  have  visited 
the  Berman  home.  For  those  in- 
terested in  the  lore  of  weaponry, 
ancient  and  modern,  it’s  an  in- 
comparable treasure  house.  □ 
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YOU  TAKE 
good  care  of  your 
car  and  service  it 
at  recommended  in- 
tervals. That  service 
includes  changing  engine 
oil  after  every  4,000  miles 
of  normal  operation.  You 
always  use  a proven  brand 
of  oil.  But  lately  you’ve 
heard  about  the  new  syn- 
thetic oils  now  available 
at  local  service  stations. 

Some  claims  about 
synthetic  oil  are: 

• CUTS  OIL  CHANGES 
TO  EVERY  25,000  TO  100,- 
000  MILES 

• REDUCES  EN- 
GINE WEAR 

• ALLOWS 
HIGHER  OPERATING 


• GIVES  BETTER 
COLD  WEATHER  STARTS 

• INCREASES  GAS 
MILEAGE  BY  10  PER- 
CENT 

A quart  of  man-made  oil 
costs  about  five  times  as  much  as 
natural  (mineral)  oil  sold  on  the 
market  today.  However,  makers  of 
some  synthetics  claim  you’ll  actu- 
ally save  money  in  the  long  run.  Oil 
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changes  occur  less  often  and  your 
engine  will  last  longer,  say  the  ad- 
vocates. 

But  your  mechanic  says  he 
doesn’t  trust  synthetic  oils  because 
they  haven’t  been  used  by  enough 
motorists  to  prove  themselves. 

You  talk  to  other  mechanics 
and  get  mixed  reactions.  Some  say 
synthetic  oils  are  the  best  thing  to 
happen  to  cars  since  the  invention 
of  hydraulic  brakes.  An  equal 
number  say  the  synthetics  are  rip- 
offs — that  manufacturers  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  drivers’  concerns 
about  getting  better  gas  mileage 
and  the  high  cost  of  repairing  or 
replacing  today’s  cars. 

Your  mechanic  also  tells 
you  that  even  the  automotive  ex- 
perts can’t  agree.  What’s  a motor- 
ist to  do? 

Start  by  considering  the  four 
basic  functions  performed  by  au- 
tomotive oils; 

• Lubricates  the  moving 
parts  in  your  engine.  Lubrication 
reduces  friction — metal  surfaces 
rubbing  against  other  metal  sur- 
faces— thereby  prolonging  the  life 
of  your  engine. 

• Transfers  heat  from  the 
engine  to  the  crankcase.  The  power 
that  moves  your  car  is  produced  by 
controlled  explosions  in  the  en- 
gine’s cylinders.  These  “firings” 
result  in  temperatures  of  200  de- 
grees and  higher.  Oil,  flowing 
around  the  pistons,  transfers  some 
of  that  heat  back  to  the  crankcase 
before  the  oil  is  pumped  back  up 
to  the  engine. 

• Along  with  an  oil  filter, 
removes  harmful  dust  and  dirt  par- 
ticles, and  other  foreign  matter 
from  pistons  and  valves. 

• Controls  build-up  of  var- 
nish deposits  and  other  substances 
that  accumulate  on  pistons,  valves 
and  other  moving  parts.  If  allowed 
to  build  up  over  a long  period  of 
time,  these  deposits  could  result  in 
engine  damage  and  costly  repairs. 

Natural  oils  used  to  lubri- 
cate the  internal  combustion  engine 
are  basically  mineral  substances 
developed  by  nature  over  thou- 
sands of  years.  Their  main  compo- 
nents are  hydrogen  and  carbon.  But 
a lot  happens  to  crude  oil  from 
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Synthetic  and  Conventional  Oils 
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Synthetic  oils  developed  for  use  by  the  Army  maintain  better  flow  charac- 
teristics than  natural  oils  during  cold-weather  operation.  A good  synthetic 
oil  also  should  better  resist  oxidation  at  high  temperatures. 


the  time  it  leaves  the  ground  until 
it  arrives  at  your  service  station. 

The  crude  oil  stock  is  sent 
to  a refinery  where  unwanted  min- 
eral elements  are  removed  and 
certain  compounds  are  blended 
into  the  basic  stock.  The  com- 
pounds help  prevent  rust  and  cor- 
rosion in  your  engine.  They  also 
act  as  detergents,  flushing  the 
harmful  debris  from  the  engine, 
and  form  dispersants  to  capture 
that  debris  and  hold  it  in  suspen- 
sion until  the  next  time  you  drain 
your  crankcase.  Other  compounds 
prevent  your  oil  from  becoming  too 
thick  to  flow  properly  at  low  tem- 
peratures, and  from  thinning  out 
too  much  when  operated  under 
high  temperatures. 

In  multi-weight  oils — lOW- 
20,  lOW-30  and  lOW-40— addi- 
tives are  also  blended  into  the  base 
stock.  One  such  additive  is  called 
a Viscosity  Index  Improver  (VI). 

Viscosity  is  a term  used 
to  describe  the  flow  charac- 
teristics of  oil.  Since  one  of  oil’s 
primary  functions  is  to  lubricate 


the  moving  parts  in  your  car’s  en- 
gine, its  ability  to  flow  and  maintain 
the  correct  thickness  is  important 
to  the  operation  and  life  of  your 
engine. 

If  you  use  regular  weight 
oils  you  change  to  10  or  20  weight 
oil  for  winter  operation — depend- 
ing on  where  you  live.  You  then 
change  to  the  30  or  40  weights  for 
the  summer.  Or  you  can  use  one 
of  the  popular  multi-grade  or 
multi-viscosity  oils  which  are  good 
for  year-round  operation. 

Since  oil  manufacturers 
have  succeeded  in  refining  mineral 
oils  that  take  care  of  your  car  en- 
gine’s lubricating  needs,  just  why 
is  there  a need  for  expensive  syn- 
thetic oil? 

Several  factors  are  respon- 
sible. Among  them  is  the  earth’s 
limited  supply  of  mineral  oils. 

Petroleum  scientists  say  de- 
mand for  mineral  oils  may  exceed 
the  world’s  supply  within  a few 
decades.  Synthetic  oils  could  take 
up  some  of  the  slack. 

Concern  for  eliminating  pol- 
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lution  and  protecting  the  environ- 
ment also  has  spurred  development 
of  synthetics. 

Today’s  internal  combus- 
tion engines  are  pretty  efficient,  but 
they  still  waste  fuel.  Much  of  that 
wasted  fuel  escapes  through  the 
car’s  exhaust  in  the  form  of  pollu- 
tion-producing unburned  or  par- 
tially burned  gas. 

Automotive  engineers  have 
attacked  the  problem  by  designing 
more  efficient  emission  control  and 
exhaust  systems,  and  engines  that 
do  a better  job  of  burning  fuel. 
However,  the  latter  has  produced 
additional  problems. 

In  order  to  do  a better  job 
of  burning  more  fuel,  today’s 
smaller  engines  operate  at  higher 
temperatures  than  engines  of  a few 
years  ago.  Higher  temperatures 
cause  mineral  oils  to  oxidize 
(thicken)  more  rapidly  than  they 
did  in  earlier  model  engines. 

As  they  thicken,  the  flow 
characteristics  of  mineral  oils  de- 
teriorate. You  expect  oil  to  thicken 
in  cold  weather  operation.  But  oxi- 
dization can  have  the  same  effect 
on  natural  oils  even  under  high 
temperature  operation. 

Oxidization  occurs  in  both 
regular  and  multi-viscosity  natural 
oils.  The  problem  is  compounded 
in  the  latter  because  of  the  Vis. 
The  compounds  in  the  Vis  make 
multi-viscosity  oils  more  prone  to 
oxidization. 

Here’s  where  makers  of 
synthetic  oils  say  their  products  are 
better  than  natural  lubricants.  Evi- 
dence available  today  backs  up 
some  of  their  claims. 

Chemical  reactions  to  the 
natural  ingredients  in  mineral  oil 
cause  the  natural  oils  to  be  less 
stable  under  high-speed  and  high- 
temperature  operation.  This  results 
in  undesired  oxidization  and  a 
shorter  useful  life  for  the  oil. 

Base  stock  material  for  for- 
mulation of  synthetic  oils  is  devel- 
oped from  natural  or  vegetable  oil. 
But  manufacturers  are  able  to  in- 
clude most  of  the  desired  charac- 
teristics in  the  base  stock. 

Synthetics  are  more  stable 
and  resist  evaporation  and  oxidiza- 
tion at  high  temperatures.  General- 


ly, they  also  have  the  built-in  ca- 
pabilities of  multi-viscosity  oils. 

The  advantages  of  synthetic 
oils  first  gained  recognition  during 
World  War  II.  Natural  lubricants 
used  in  German  tanks  during  the 
Battle  of  Stalingrad  hardened  in 
extreme  Russian  weather  so  the 
Germans  developed  synthetic  oil 
for  cold-weather  use. 

The  coming  of  the  jet  age 
accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  lubricants. 
Today,  synthetic  lubricants  are 
used  in  all  jet  engines.  Natural  oils 
couldn’t  withstand  the  extremely 
high  temperatures  produced  by  jet 
engines.  They’re  also  used  in  the 
turbine  engines  powering  the 
Army’s  helicopter  fleet. 

According  to  Thomas  C. 
Bowen,  research  chemist  at  the 
Mobility  Equipment  Research  and 
Development  Command 
(MERADCOM),  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
the  U.S.  Army  began  testing  syn- 
thetic lubricants  in  1967  for  possible 
use  in  its  vehicles. 

“We’re  not  in  the  business 
of  formulating  or  manufacturing 
lubricants.  We  drew  up  perform- 
ance specifications  for  the  lubri- 
cants and  asked  industry  to  come 
up  with  the  product.’’ 


Two  companies  met  the 
Army’s  specifications  for  synthetic 
oil  to  be  used  in  Arctic  operations. 

Today,  MERADCOM  is 
working  with  other  agencies  and 
commercial  companies  to  develop 
synthetic  lubricants  that  can  be 
used  in  the  Army’s  higher  per- 
formance administrative  and  com- 
bat vehicle  engines  in  all  climates. 

“Since  synthetic  oils  al- 
ready have  the  built-in  multi-vis- 
cosity capability,’’  Bowen  says, 
“we  could  save  thousands  of  dol- 
lars by  eliminating  seasonal  oil 
changes.  . . . We  hope  to  have 
such  a lubricant  by  1980.’’ 

MERADCOM’s  test  facili- 
ty, the  U.S.  Army  Fuels  and  Lu- 
bricants Laboratory  in  San  Anton- 
io, Tex.,  also  has  worked  with  in- 
dustry to  develop  and  test  synthet- 
ic lubricants  for  use  in  Army  hy- 
draulic and  power  transmission 
systems. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  (AAFES)  service 
stations  in  some  areas  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  are  now 
selling  one  brand  of  synthetic  oil. 
AAFES  is  also  test  marketing  that 
brand  in  Frankfurt,  Stuttgart, 
Ramstein,  Kaiserslautern  and  Hei- 
delberg, Germany. 


John  Sonnenburg,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  conducts  a “flashpoint”  test  on  synthetic  oil. 
The  flashpoint  determines  the  temperature  at  which  oil  ignites.  A higher  flashpoint 
generally  provides  better  lubrication  and  less  oxidation. 
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Example  of  Failure  at  20  Minutes 


Some  synthetic  oils  don’t  measure  up  to  their  manufacturers’  claims, 
in  this  test,  piston  and  piston  liner  failure  occurred  due  to  poor  lubrication 
after  20  minutes  of  operation. 


Example  of  Acceptable  Performance 


In  this  test,  piston  and  liner  condition  show  no  wear  after  100  hours  of 
operation  using  synthetic  oil. 


But  before  you  decide  to 
dump  your  proven  natural  oil  in 
favor  of  synthetic  oil,  consider  a 
few  other  factors. 

A quart  of  synthetic  oil  sells 
for  about  $3.90,  so  an  oil  change 
costs  around  $19.50.  If  you  nor- 
mally change  oil  four  times  a year, 
you  would  still  spend  only  about 
$13  for  natural  oil  during  a year. 

But  if  claims  made  by  some 
manufacturers  are  true,  you  only 
have  to  change  synthetic  oils  every 
25,000  to  100,000  miles.  In  that 
case,  you  would  come  out  ahead 
if  you  used  a synthetic.  Of  course, 
you  have  to  consider  how  long  you 
keep  a particular  car  before  the 
“new  model”  urge  strikes. 

Since  synthetics  have  better 
flow  characteristics,  they  should 
help  reduce  engine  wear  and  man- 
ufacturers have  test  results  to 
prove  it.  But  many  experts  want  a 
broader  sampling  of  wear  experi- 


ences before  they’re  convinced 
that  it’s  as  good  as  it  claims. 

The  proven  friction-reduc- 
ing characteristics  of  synthetics 
also  suggest  that  their  use  could 
decrease  gas  consumption.  Data  is 
available  to  back  up  this  claim,  but 
gas  savings  may  not  offset  the  cost 
of  the  oil. 

There  are  still  other  factors 
to  consider.  If  your  engine  is  using 
an  excessive  amount  of  oil,  syn- 
thetic oil  will  not  cure  that  prob- 
lem. It  might  even  increase  your  oil 
consumption. 

Synthetic  lubricants  flow 
more  freely  than  mineral  oils,  too, 
so  if  your  engine  has  leaking  seals 
or  gaskets,  you’ll  lose  even  more 
of  the  synthetic  oil. 

Also,  synthetic  oils  can 
cause  excessive  swelling  in  some 
seals,  limiting  the  flow  of  oil  to  vital 
moving  parts.  This  can  result  in  oil 
starvation  and  engine  damage. 


You  should  also  consider 
the  age  of  your  engine  before  you 
decide  to  go  for  a synthetic.  Natu- 
ral oils  produce  coatings  of  varnish 
and  other  substances  in  your  en- 
gine. The  cleaning  agents  in  the  oil 
remove  some  of  those  deposits  but 
some  remain  in  your  engine. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  engine, 
the  varnishes  may  be  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  some  moving  parts  fit- 
ting snugly.  Some  synthetic  lubri- 
cants do  a better  job  of  removing 
those  deposits  than  natural  oils  do, 
but  in  the  process  they  might  get 
rid  of  deposits  that  actually  benefit 
an  older  engine. 

Your  engine  oil  filter  also 
performs  the  important  task  of  re- 
moving foreign  debris  from  your 
oil  before  it’s  pumped  back 
through  your  engine.  Some  filters 
are  not  made  to  handle  synthetic 
oils.  If  you  switch  to  synthetics  be 
sure  to  use  the  correct  filter.  You’ll 
probably  have  to  change  the  filter 
more  often  than  the  oil,  though. 

There’s  also  the  important 
matter  of  your  car  manufacturer’s 
engine  warranty.  Your  manufac- 
turer specifies  the  type  of  oil  to  use 
in  your  engine  as  tested  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Society  of  Au- 
tomotive Engineers  (SAE).  No 
synthetic  oils  have  yet  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  SAE.  If  you  ex- 
perience engine  damage  after  using 
a synthetic,  your  warranty  may  be 
invalid. 

Bowen  says  that  engine 
damage  associated  with  lubrication 
problems  normally  doesn’t  show 
immediately.  “The  problem  usual- 
ly develops  over  a long  period  of 
time.  By  the  time  the  driver  be- 
comes aware  of  the  problem,  the 
only  solution  is  an  expensive  re- 
build job.” 

There  are  proven  advan- 
tages to  synthetic  oils.  But  some 
don’t  live  up  to  their  manufac- 
turer’s claims.  If  you’re  going  to 
use  them,  it’s  best  to  purchase 
those  that  have  established  reputa- 
tions with  their  other  products. 

Any  savings  you  get  by 
using  synthetic  oils  will  probably 
depend  on  the  present  condition  of 
your  car’s  engine  and  your  driving 
habits.  □ 
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Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 
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IN  KOREA,  the  1st  Battalion,  72d 
Armor,  2d  Infantry  Division,  has 
M60  tank  guns  that  sound  funny. 
Instead  of  the  usual  earth-shak- 
ing, fire-belching,  ear-ringing  of 
the  105mm  gun,  they  go  “pop!” 
Every  pop,  though,  saves  the  unit 
money  and  increases  the  unit’s 
gunnery  ability. 

The  pop  comes  from  what 
the  “Indianhead”  tankers  call  a 
subcaliber  device.  Basically,  it’s 
a mechanism  allowing  a .50-cali- 
ber round  to  be  fired  through  the 
M60’s  105mm  gun. 

The  sub-caliber  device  has 
a number  of  advantages.  At  $500 
to  $600  a copy  it’s  relatively 
cheap  to  produce.  It  can  be 
quickly  installed  or  removed 
from  the  105mm  breech  and 
does  not  interfere  with  normal 
operation.  A loader  can  be 
trained  to  use  it  in  about  10  min- 
utes, and  the  tank’s  firing  com- 
puter doesn’t  have  to  be  modi- 
fied. 

Originally,  a similar  device 
was  developed  by  the  Republic 
of  Korea’s  (ROK)  20th  (Capital) 
Mechanized  Division,  for  the 
90mm  gun  on  their  M48  tanks. 
The  Koreans  thought  it  was  such 
a great  training  aid  and  money- 
saver  they  wanted  to  develop  one 
for  the  2d  Division’s  M60s. 

“The  Koreans  explained 
their  device  and  invited  us  to 
watch  them  fire  it.  We  thought  it 
had  a lot  of  possibilities,”  says 
Major  Timothy  Grogan,  the 
“Crusaders”  executive  officer. 

However,  there  was  one 
problem.  The  ROK  90mm  gun  is 
fired  mechanically  while  the 
M60’s  is  fired  electrically.  When 
the  Koreans  presented  aJ05mm 
sub-caliber  device  to  the  2d  Divi- 
sion it  was  set  up  to  be  fired 
mechanically. 

The  U.S.  tankers  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  redesigning  the 
receiver  end  of  the  device.  “We 
had  several  ideas — all  good,  but 
not  good  enough,”  recalls  Maj 
Grogan.  Finally  a four-man  team 
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of  experts  from  our  702d  Mainte- 
nance Battalion  at  Camp  Carrol, 
Korea,  zeroed  in  on  the  problem. 

A prototype  developed  by 
the  702d  solved  the  firing  prob- 
lem. Six  were  built  and  test-fired. 
All  worked  well. 

“Once  we  have  the  main 
gun  bore-sighted  and  zeroed 
with  105mm  ammunition,  we 
zero  the  device  at  1,000  meters. 
Out  to  1 ,200  meters  it’s  extremely 
accurate  for  both  stationary  and 
moving  target  firing,”  says  Maj 
Grogan. 

“At  1,600  meters  the  .50- 
caliber  round  will  be  short,  but 
within  burst-on-target  range,  so 
it’s  still  an  effective  trainer.” 

There’s  another  big  ad- 
vantage. “We  have  enough  main 


gun  ammunition  allocated  to  fire 
ohe  tank  gunnery  exercise  a 
year,”  explains  Maj  Grogan. 
“Because  of  rapid  turnover  of 
our  people,  we  need  two  exer- 
cises a year. 

“On  the  gunnery  exercise 
we  just  came  off,  we  saved  am- 
munition without  sacrificing  any 
training  realism.  Now  we  have 
enough  105mm  ammunition 
from  within  our  allocation  for  an 
additional  firing  exercise  this 
fall.” 

Although  the  device  saves 
time  and  money  there’s  one 
problem  yet  to  be  overcome. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a 50-ton, 
earth-shaking,  fire-belching,  ear- 
ringing M60  tank  that  goes 
“pop!”?  □ 
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“People  can  depend  on  us,”  says  Sergeant 
First  Class  Carl  W.  O’Dell,  MOMET  noncommis- 
sioned officer-in-charge  (NCOIC).  “Here  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  if  the  weather’s  bad  we  don’t  get  mail, 
but  the  MOMETs  go  out.  We  use  four-wheel  drive 
field  ambulances  instead  of  vans,  but  we  get  out.’’ 
Since  its  inception  in  November  1974,  the 
MOMETs  have  seen  more  than  6,000  patients — most- 
ly children.  “We  treat  everything  from  the  flu  to  cuts 
and  bruises,  chiggers,  throat  infections  and  measles,’’ 
says  Sgt  1st  Cl  O’Dell. 

MOMET  is  run  by  the  93d  Evacuation  Hospi- 
tal, a tenant  unit  on  Fort  Wood.  Personnel  are  as- 
signed the  duty  for  90  days  at  a time.  “It’s  really  an 
honor  to  be  on  the  team,’’  says  Captain  Roger  N. 
Hopkins,  MOMET  commander.  “Team  members  are 
highly  qualified,  motivated  individuals.’’ 

Each  MOMET  is  led  by  a clinical  specialist, 
assisted  by  a medic,  driver  and  female  chaperone. 
Clinical  specialists,  the  Army’s  equivalent  to  civilian 
licensed  practical  nurses,  also  attend  a 2-week  orien- 
tation course  at  the  post  hospital  before  going  out  with 
the  team.  The  other  members,  although  alternating  in 
different  functions,  are  all  qualified  medical  corpsmen. 
Working  closely  with  the  hospital,  the 


Sgt  JoAnn  Mann 


A DEPENDENT  wife  calls  it  “the  best  thing  since 
peanut  butter.’’  A doctor  in  an  Army  hospital  com- 
mends them  for  providing  “a  good  service  for  us.’’ 
The  commander  says  “morale  and  pride  in  the  unit 
have  really  improved  since  we  started  the  program.’’ 
What  in  the  Army  could  elicit  such  positive 
reactions  from  so  many  people?  The  Mobile  Medical 
Teams  (MOMET)  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

MOMET  makes  it  possible  for  dependents  liv- 
ing in  post  housing  to  be  treated  at  home  for  minor 
illnesses  and  injuries.  “I  think  it’s  great,’’  says  Mrs. 
Louise  Borst.  “You  don’t  have  to  run  to  the  hospital 
if  your  kid’s  got  a temperature,  and  there’s  no  need 
to  get  a babysitter  for  the  other  kids.’’ 

Monday  through  Friday  three  MOMETs  patrol 
all  post  housing  areas,  once  each  morning  and  after- 
noon. 


A clinical  specialist  takes  a child’s  throat  culture  in  the  home  for  delivery  to 
the  lab.  Mobile  Medical  Team,  bottom  left,  brings  aid  to  families  at  Fort  Wood. 


MOMETs  fill  out  a record  of  medical 
treatment  (Form  600)  for  each  patient 
they  see.  These  are  periodically  re- 
viewed by  Doctor  Mark  Seever,  their 
hospital  adviser.  The  team  stocks  some 
over-the-counter  type  drugs  for 
dispensing  to  patients  as  needed,  but 
cannot  write  prescriptions. 

When  a prescription  drug  is 
needed,  they  may  call  Dr.  Seever,  de- 
scribe the  situation  and  ask  him  to  write 
a prescription.  The  drug  will  then  be 
ready  for  pickup  at  the  pharmacy. 

MOMETs  also  take  throat  cul- 
tures and  deliver  them  to  the  lab.  If  the 
results  are  positive,  a prescription  is 
written  and  the  patient  notified  to  pick 
up  medicine  at  the  pharmacy.  If  they 
think  a person  should  see  a doctor,  they 
call  or  make  an  appointment. 

Each  van  has  a radio  for  con- 
tacting the  other  teams  and  their 
“base.”  The  base  remains  in  contact 
with  the  hospital.  Should  a call  come 
in,  a MOMET  team  is  notified  to 
respond  right  away.  Sgt  1st  Cl  O’Dell 
or  Specialist  6 Clifford  Fisher,  assistant 
NCOIC,  usually  stay  near  the  radio  to 
advise  team  members  who  call  in. 

MOMET  is  widely  appreciated 
by  Fort  Wood  residents.  “I  bet  I didn’t 
attend  a single  social  event  that  first 
year  where  the  team  wasn’t  praised,” 
says  Capt  Hopkins.  “It’s  been  very  well  received.” 
There  are  a lot  of  reasons  for  its  popularity. 
Long  waits  in  sick  call  with  a child  who  needs  to  see 
the  doctor  have  never  been  a thrill  for  parents,  partic- 
ularly when  other  small  children  are  along. 

Also,  one-car  families  don’t  have  to  rearrange 
schedules  or  take  off  from  work  to  get  medical  care. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood  has  one  of  the  highest 
acute  respiratory  disease  rates  in  the  Army,  according 
to  Capt  Hopkins.  It’s  especially  bad  from  September 
to  April,  due  to  dramatic  changes  in  the  Missouri 
weather.  During  this  time,  the  MOMETs  may  see  as 
many  as  45  patients  a day. 

“They  keep  a lot  of  acute  minor  illness  out  of 
the  hospital,”  says  Dr.  Seever.  “Things  like  viral 
syndromes  and  respiratory  illness.” 

“The  people  in  the  housing  areas  like  it,”  says 
Doctor  (Captain)  Neal  Bornstein  of  the  pediatrics 
section.  General  Leonard  Wood  Army  Hospital. 

“The  teams  save  us  from  seeing  a lot  of  minor 
illness,”  he  says.  “They’re  good  at  screening  people.” 
A Red  Cross  sign  on  the  mailbox  alerts  the 
MOMET  to  stop  at  a particular  home.  The  MOMETs 
also  attend  retirement  ceremonies,  parades  and  other 
functions  where  large  groups  assemble. 

Several  features  make  the  MOMET  service  at 
Fort  Wood  unique.  For  one  thing.  Fort  Wood  may 
be  the  only  post  in  the  Army  with  a MOMET  service. 
Also,  the  93d  is  not  basically  a patient  care  hospital. 


According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  R. 
Gossage,  93d  Evacuation  Hospital  commander,  “Our 
primary  mission  is  to  provide  care  to  combat  casual- 
ties. A secondary  mission  is  to  help  in  disaster  situa- 
tions. During  peacetime  we’re  a training  and  main- 
tenance operation.” 

Though  not  a patient  care  outfit,  the  93d  pro- 
vides a substantial  amount  of  patient  care  to  Fort 
Wood  dependents. 

The  93d  is  a 400-bed  hospital  under  the  Mobile 
Unit  Self-Contained  Transportable  program.  Facilities 
are  inflatable  and  expandable.  As  a readiness  unit, 
they’re  prepared  to  move  out  within  72  hours  and  be 
operational  within  hours  after  landing. 

In  a field  hospital  situation,  MOMET  team 
members  would  staff  the  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment sites. 

“We  do  a lot  of  training — including  field  and 
tactical  training — to  maintain  our  proficiency,”  says 
Capt  Hopkins.  “We’re  also  a primary  trainer  for  the 
reserve  components. 

“There  used  to  be  the  idea  that  medics  could 
only  provide  services  in  hospitals,”  he  says.  “We’ve 
shown  that  a medic  can  be  functional  within  a unit. 

“MOMET  is  really  doing  two  things  at  once. 
It’s  providing  training  for  medics  in  a TOE  unit,  which 
is  what  we  are,  and  it’s  providing  a service  .” 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  the  operation,”  says 
Lt  Col  Gossage.  “Our  people  are  not  just  technicians; 
they’re  soldier-medics!”  □ 


NISHAN  TRAINING 

Private  First  Class  Michael  Wilkins,  1st  Battalion,  (Ranger) , 
75th  Infantry,  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. , trains  for  his  unit's  partici- 
pation in  the  13th  Annual  NISHAN  Exercise  hosted  by  Iran  in 
August . NISHAN  is  a small  unit  competition  among  armies  of 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO) . Participating  U .S  . 
teams  were  previously  based  in  Germany.  The  Rangers  were 
invited  to  represent  the  United  States  after  their  performance 
in  Exercise  REFORGER  75. 


SWITCHED 

Staff  Sergeant  Raymond  R. 
Kuhns,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground , Md . , has  been  work- 
ing on  the  railroad  during  most 
of  his  15-year  Army  career. 
He's  the  last  Road  Foreman  of 
Engineers. 

SSgt  Kuhns  began  his  rail- 
road career  at  the  age  of  18 . 

He  is  licensed  to  operate  any 
locomotive,  steam  or  diesel, 
weighing  up  to  130  tons.  But 
as  the  Army  reduces  its  rail- 
road system , his  railroading 
days  are  numbered . 

He's  being  "switched"  to 
the  Supply  Career  Management 
Field . 


AT  THE  TOP  i 

Olympic  Winners  ...  t 

The  17  soldier-athletes  on 
the  U.S  . Olympic  team  garner-  [ 

ed  5 of  the  94  gold , silver  and 
bronze  medals  won  by  the  U.S. 

Team  during  the  XXI  Olympiad 
in  Montreal . 

• U .S  . Army  Reserve  (USAR) 
Sergeant  Don  Haldeman,  Sound- 
erton , Pa . , struck  gold  in  the 
clay  pigeon  trap  shooting  com- 
petition . 

• Captain  Lanny  Bassham, 

Army  Marksmanship  Unit, 

Fort  Banning,  Ga. , followed 
with  a second  gold  medal  in 
small  bore  rifle  competition . 

USAR  Captain  Margaret  Mur- 
dock earned  a silver  medal  in 
small  bore  rifle  competition . 

• Specialist  4 Lee  James, 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky . , won  a 
silver  medal  in  weightlifting 
competition  while  Sergeant 
Charles  Mooney,  Fort  Bragg, 

N .C  . , punched  his  way  to  a 
silver  medal  in  bantamweight 
boxing . 

. . . and  Other  Winners 

• Private  First  Class  Dennis 
A.  Seeton,  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion , Fort  Bragg — Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  for  averting 
possible  injury  and  loss  of  life 
when  a Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  cadet  prematurely  ac- 
tivated the  fuse  of  a hand  gren- 
ade during  summer  training. . . . 
Sergeant  First  Class  Derek  A. 
Barlow,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

— U .S  . Army  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  Drill  Sergeant  of 
the  Year. . . .Sergeant  First  Class 
John  F.  Schomogy,  85th  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  Army  Reserve,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. — USAR  Drill  Sergeant 
of  the  Year. . . .Sergeant  Mark  C. 
Baur,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  , 

Soldier  of  the  Year. 
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FLAGMAKER 

Private  William  Bante,  U.S. 
Army  Port  Operations,  Pusan, 
Korea,  is  crocheting  a 3x5-foot 
U.S.  flag  which  he  plans  to 
give  to  his  grandmother . 


THE  JONESES 

Army  life  is  a real  family  af- 
fair for  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
Mrs . Ronald  A . Jones , Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  Six  of  the  Jones' 
12  children  are  now  wearing  or 
have  worn  the  Army  uniform  . 

Ronald , Jr . , served  3 years 
as  an  enlisted  man , including 
18  months  in  Vietnam  . He  went 
to  college  after  his  3-year 
enlistment  and  joined  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps. 
He  was  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  in  August. 

Robert  Jones  also  served  a 
3-year  hitch  and  is  now  a pre- 
medical student. 

A daughter.  Specialist  4 
Marie  Jones  Huston,  is  station- 
ed at  Fort  Rucker . 

Dick  Jones  also  completed 
a 3-year  enlistment  and  attends 
junior  college  in  Alabama. 

Two  other  Jones  boys , Spe- 
cialist 4 Mike  Jones  and  Private 
First  Class  Steve  Jones,  are 
also  still  on  active  duty . Mike 
is  completing  a tour  in  Germany 
as  Steve  begins  a tour  there. 


PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTER 

The  Army's  first  facility 
constructed  solely  for  the  per- 
forming arts  has  been  dedicated 
at  Fort  Knox , Ky . 

The  Glenn  Miller  Performing 
Arts  Center,  named  in  honor  of 
bandleader  Glenn  Miller , be- 
comes the  focal  point  of  soldier 
entertainment  at  Fort  Knox. 

Glenn  Miller  and  his  band 
were  at  the  forefront  of  the  big 
band  popularity  when  Miller 
joined  the  Army  in  1944.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major  and  was 
lost  during  a flight  over  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  in  December  1944. 


JAZZ  FESTIVAL 

The  19-member  1st  Armored 
Division  Jazz  Rand,  stationed 
in  Ansbach , Germany , recently 
participated  in  the  11th  Annual 
Pori  International  Jazz  Festival 
in  Pori,  Finland. 


25TH  DIVISION 

Sergeant  Thurman  Horton, 
left,  25th  Infantry  Division, 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii, 
watches  as  Major  General 
Robin  H . Holloway , chief  of  the 
Royal  New  Zealand  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff,  checks  out  an  M16 
rifle.  Five  hundred  "Tropic 
Lightning"  soldiers  participat- 
ed in  a 30-day  training  exercise 
in  New  Zealand. 


DRESSED  FOR  WORK 

First  Lieutenant  Ann  Ward  and  Sergeant  First  Class  John 
Montgomery,  142d  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  (EOD)  Detach- 
ment, Fort  McClellan,  Ala. , "model"  protective  clothing  worn 
while  handling  chemical  munitions.  1st  Lt  Ward  was  a buyer 
for  a women's  clothing  store  before  joining  the  Army.  She  now 
commands  the  142d  EOD  Detachment. 


OCTOBER  1976 
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SINCE  THE  American  Revolution,  the  U.S. 

Army  has  had  chaplains  within  its  ranks.  During 
the  early  years,  chaplains  were  often  little  more  than 
clerks  who  read  prayers  at  burial  ceremonies.  Their 
duties  often  included  schoolmaster  or  post  librarian. 

But  as  the  Army  became  more  diversified  and 
complex,  so  have  the  duties  of  the  chaplain. 

Troops  aren’t  marched  to  chapel  anymore  and 
trainees  don’t  get  a choice  between  church  or  a work 
detail. 

‘We’re  certainly  not  grabbing  everyone  by  the 
collar  and  dragging  him  to  church.  You  can’t  do  that 
in  the  Army,”  says  Chaplain  (Col)  Sterling  Wetherell. 
“If  soldiers  are  interested,  then  we’ll  encourage  them. 
But  otherwise,  no.” 

“A  commander  can  encourage  religion,”  says 
Chaplain  (Col)  William  E.  Paul,  Jr.  “But  the  freedom 
is  there  to  go  to  church  or  not  to  go  to  church.  We’re 
very  conscious  of  the  church  and  state  situation.” 

When  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  ratified  by  Congress 
in  1791,  it  held  that  the  establishment  of  religion  by 
the  government  would  be  prohibited.  The  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  states:  “Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  ...” 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  military  chap- 
laincy is  a form  of  government-supported  religion. 
“The  current  system  does  exceed  the  boundaries  set 
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by  the  First  Amendment,”  says  David  Addlestone, 
who  heads  a military  rights  project  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  “The  military  chaplaincy  is 
basically  government  involvement  in  religion. 

But  others  see  the  issue  a different  way.  “The 
military  is  protecting  a soldier’s  freedom  to  worship,” 
says  Chaplain  (Maj)  John  Pearson.  “When  a man 
enlists  in  the  Army,  he’s  taken  out  of  his  community 
and  assigned  somewhere  away  from  his  home  and 
his  church.  In  that  way  he’s  been  robbed  of  his 
constitutional  rights.  It’s  up  to  the  military  to  provide 
a way  to  exercise  his  rights.” 

Others  contend  chaplains  could  do  their  work 
just  as  well  if  they  were  civilians,  supported  by  their 
churches  rather  than  the  government. 

Chaplain  Paul,  for  one,  takes  exception.  “As 
civilians,  there  would  be  a lack  of  identification  for 
chaplains,”  he  says.  “On  active  duty  we’re  identified 
by  our  uniform.  We’re  oriented  to  that.  If  chaplains 
were  civilians,  there  would  be  just  a minimum  of 
support.  Accessibility  to  the  soldiers  would  be  another 
problem. 

“A  chaplain  needs  to  be  a member  of  the 
team.  They  count  on  our  participation.  It  means  being 
with  the  soldiers.” 

But  by  virtue  of  being  a member  of  the  team, 
the  chaplain’s  role  in  the  military  is  two-hatted.  He’s 
both  a soldier  and  a minister.  Chaplains  are  soldiers 
in  that  they  serve  as  officers  and  receive  military 
compensations — including  retirement  benefits.  But 
they’re  still  under  the  direction  of  their  denominations 
which  may  withdraw  them  from  military  service  at 
any  time. 

“Chaplains  are  generally  controlled  by  their 
church.  We  have  to  answer  to  them.  But  some  do 
get  more  oriented  to  the  military,”  says  Chaplain 
Paul. 

Serving  as  officers,  chaplains  wear  the  insignia 
of  rank  on  their  shoulders.  Beginning  with  the 
Revolution,  chaplains  originally  carried  no  rank  at 
all.  Then  during  the  Civil  War  they  acquired  the  rank 
of  captain,  but  without  the  same  pay. 

Finally  in  1904,  various  grades  of  chaplain  were 
created,  from  lieutenant  to  major.  Since  1944  chaplains 
have  been  able  to  advance  up  to  the  rank  of  major 
general.  The  Chief  of  Chaplains  holds  that  rank. 

“I  would  have  to  rely  on  my  own  resources 
if  there  were  no  rank,”  says  Chaplain  Pearson.  “I 
think  I could  do  my  job  just  as  well  without  it.  But 
there  are  advantages  to  using  it.” 

Most  chaplains,  as  part  of  a commander’s  staff, 
feel  that  rank  enables  them  to  be  heard  as  a spokesman 
for  the  troops.  According  to  them,  a commander  will 
listen  more  readily  to  someone  who  wears  rank. 

According  to  Chaplain  Wetherell,  his  rank  has 
never  stopped  a soldier  from  confiding  in  him.  To 
most  of  the  troops  it’s  just  “Hey,  chaplain.” 

“The  rank  doesn’t  shut  many  people  off,”  says 
Chaplain  (Capt)  Gary  Mayer.  “After  the  soldiers  have 
been  around  for  a little  while,  they  learn  that  a 


chaplain’s  rank  is  an  honorary-type  thing.  At  least 
it  is  to  me.” 

If  anything,  the  chaplain  may  be  the  easiest — 
and  possibly  the  safest — person  to  talk  to  in  the  Army. 
Whatever’s  said  between  you  and  the  chaplain  is 
strictly  in  confidence. 

AR  165-20  states,  “Communications  between 
an  individual  and  a chaplain,  when  the  chaplain  is 
acting  in  his  capacity  as  a clergyman  or  spiritual 
confidant,  and  any  communication  which  is  a formal 
act  of  religion,  will  be  recognized  as  a privileged 
communication.” 

Chaplains  throughout  the  Army  are  involved  in 
many  different  areas  besides  religion.  They  provide 
family  counseling,  including  premarital  clinics,  and 
parent  effectiveness  training,  group  therapy  and  per- 
sonal effectiveness. 

At  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  for  instance,  chaplains  are 
presently  conducting  58  separate  self-improvement 
programs.  In  one  chaplain-manned  program,  there's 
a 24-hour-a-day-telephone  service  (5-HELP).  Some  of 
the  calls  concern  problems  of  death,  suicide,  murder, 
loneliness  or  just  questions  about  chapel  hours. 

Chaplains  are  heavily  involved  in  the  Army’s 
programs  in  race  relations  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 
The  education  officer  for  the  Army’s  drug  and  alcohol 
program  is  a chaplain. 

Chaplains  are  taking  an  active  role  in  PRO 
LIFE  programs.  These  all-out  efforts  at  several  in- 
stallations seek  to  produce  better-motivated  soldiers. 
Trying  to  “make  winners  out  of  everyone,”  chaplains 
support  the  spiritual  dimension  of  PRO  LIFE.  (See 
“Turn-on  to  Life,”  September  ’76  soldiers.) 

“Religion  promotes  team  spirit.  There’s  a 
communion  of  belonging  together,”  says  Chaplain  (Lt 
Col)  Arthur  F.  Bell,  who’s  with  the  Directorate  of 
Combat  Developments,  U.S.  Army  Chaplains  Center 
and  School  (USACHCS),  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.Y. 

Chaplains  are  taking  an  increasingly  prominent 
role  in  the  Army  today  compared  to  that  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary clergyman.  To  come  into  the  Army,  poten- 
tial chaplains  must  have  at  least  120  semester  hours 
of  credit  in  undergraduate  studies  and  90  semester 
credit  hours  from  an  accredited  theological  school.  To 
be  selected  for  Army  service,  they  go  through  a series 
of  examinations  and  interviews  by  the  Army  and 
screening  boards  of  their  religous  denomination. 

Many  have  already  served  as  ministers  in  civil- 
ian churches.  The  average  chaplain  is  more  than  30 
years  old  before  entering  the  Army.  Frequently 
they’ve  had  prior  service  experience  and  come  back 
in  because  they  liked  Army  life. 

After  being  newly  commissioned  as  captains, 
chaplains  are  sent  to  the  chaplains  school  for  a 9-week 
basic  course.  This  training  orients  them  to  Army  life 
and  prepares  them  for  their  first  duty  assignment. 
They  also  receive  instruction  in  pastoral  care,  coun- 
seling, management  and  communication. 

Graduates  of  the  chaplain  basic  course  are 
usually  sent  to  field  units. 
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“I  had  30  chaplains  working  for  me  at  Fort 
Banning.  Sixteen  of  them  were  new  to  the  Army,” 
says  Chaplain  Wetherell,  formerly  post  chaplain  at 
Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  and  now  assigned  to  the  Pentagon. 

“When  I’d  get  a new  guy  I’d  send  him  out  with 
the  troops.  He  goes  through  what  they  go  through. 
If  they  take  a 20-mile  hike,  he  does,  too.  It’s  the  only 
way  he’s  going  to  be  able  to  understand  what  it’s  like 
for  these  guys.  It  helps  develop  a closer  relationship 
with  them.” 

With  only  one  chaplain,  on  the  average,  for 
every  1,100  soldiers,  they  have  to  spread  themselves 
thin.  But  rarely  do  you  hear  of  a chaplain  who  can’t 
take  time  to  listen. 

“A  chaplain  has  to  be  honest  with  himself, 
know  who  he  is  and  who  the  troops  are,”  says  Chap- 
lain (Capt)  Leslie  E.  Simonson,  who’s  been  in  the 
Army  since  January.  “A  chaplain  has 
to  be  able  to  work  with  the  troops, 
where  they  are.  It  requires  a certain 
amount  of  humility.  You’ve  got  to 
make  them  see  that  you’re  a real  human 
being.” 

Assignments  to  post  chapels 
offer  a deeper  submersion  into  the 
community.  The  chaplain  becomes 
more  involved  with  the  soldier’s  fami- 
ly. The  job  takes  on  a closer  resem- 
blance to  the  civilian  minister. 

Usually,  after  he’s  been  in  the 
Army  about  6 to  10  years,  the  chaplain 
goes  back  to  Fort  Wadsworth  for  the 
9-month  advanced  course. 

Training  again  is  directed  toward  the  chaplain’s 
understanding  of  command  functions.  But  more  time 
is  spent  in  developing  him  to  be  a better  counselor. 
‘‘Getting  to  know  yourself”  is  a chief  objective. 

‘‘The  goal  is  not  to  make  just  good  counselors 
but  to  become  advocates  of  good  counseling,”  says 
Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  Richard  A.  Brandt,  chief  of  resi- 
dent training  management  division  at  USACHCS. 

‘‘We’re  trying  a different  dimension  by  at- 
tempting to  get  in  touch  with  people’s  experiences 
through  group  learning  processes  in  human  relations.” 

‘‘It’s  important  for  the  chaplain  to  understand 
himself  before  he  tries  to  understand  others,”  says 
Chaplain  (Maj)  Max  G.  Burgin,  a course  developer. 
‘‘You  can’t  use  a specific  method  in  dealing  with 
people  who  have  problems.  You  have  to  decide  what 
works  for  you.  We  spend  a lot  of  time  trying  to 
develop  a suitable  method.” 

The  chaplains  also  work  to  improve  their  abil- 
ities as  public  speakers.  Through  the  use  of  closed- 
circuit  television,  recordings  of  their  performances 
are  sent  to  Princeton  University  where  the  speech 
department  critiques  their  style.  The  chaplains’  class- 
mates evaluate  the  homiletic,  or  preaching,  content. 

‘‘There  aren’t  many  poor  speakers  among 
ministers  because  it’s  usually  one  thing  they  really 
like  to  do,”  says  Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  William  R.  McEuen, 


who’s  chief  of  the  library/learning  center  division. 
‘‘But  the  television  recording  helps  cure  sloppiness 
by  refining  style.  It’s  the  best  way  to  be  reminded. 
Those  who  look  for  improvement,  find  it.  They’re 
aware  of  how  careless  they  might  have  become.” 

If  there’s  a place  an  Army  chaplain  truly  feels 
his  worth  it’s  probably  on  the  battlefield.  Says  Chaplain 
Bell,  “When  a soldier  goes  to  war  there’s  no  longer 
a reasonable  assurance  of  survival.  His  psychological 
needs  are  different  and  it’s  awfully  difficult  to  give 
necessary  aid.  The  best  way  to  take  care  of  fear 
is  to  talk  about  it.  A chaplain  can’t  spend  enough 
time  with  each  person.  So  he  has  to  rely  on  group-type 
services.  We  have  to  express  our  fears  collectively.” 
“In  Vietnam,”  says  Chaplain  McEuen,  “chap- 
lains were  working  at  150  percent  of  their  capacities, 
7 days  a week.  Sunday  was  wherever  you  were.” 

But  according  to  Chaplain 
Mayer,  a brigade  chaplain  with  the  82d 
Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
being  a peacetime  chaplain  may  be  even 
more  of  a challenge.  “Here,  it  may 
be  a matter  of  trying  to  keep  people 
from  getting  in  trouble  in  their  everyday 
job.  They  may  grate  on  each  other’s 
nerves. 

“When  there’s  no  field  exercise 
or  action,  that’s  my  real  challenge — 
trying  to  keep  people  from  getting  on 
each  other’s  nerves. 

“I  think  I did  more  serious 
counseling  the  first  2 weeks  I was  in 
the  Army  than  the  5 years  I did  as 
a civilian  minister,”  says  Chaplain  Mayer.  “I  would 
say  the  true  religious  counseling  I do  is  probably 
in  the  minority  compared  to  just  helping  people. 

“The  chaplain’s  role  is  pretty  broad.  The  soldier 
wants  someone  close  at  hand  to  help  him  with  his 
problems.  We  don’t  sit  down  and  talk  about  salvation 
with  everyone  who  comes  in.” 

Right  now,  various  denominations  are  given 
quotas  for  chaplain  representation  based  on  national 
census  figures.  About  65  percent  of  all  Army  chaplains 
represent  Protestant  denominations.  Any  religious 
organization  with  more  than  200,000  members  can 
apply  for  chaplain  representation  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Chaplains  Board. 

Chaplains  have  to  be  able  to  administer  to  the 
needs  of  soldiers  of  a variety  of  religions.  A Catholic 
chaplain  may  not  bring  communion  to  a Protestant 
soldier,  but  he  can  still  listen  to  his  problems. 

“No  one  is  immune  from  having  a personal 
problem  or  a personal  need,”  says  Chaplain  (Lt  Col) 
Clyve  Aiken.  “We’re  chaplains — clergymen — who 
look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldier  and  his 
dependents  and  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  problems 
of  people.  Regardless  of  rank,  each  visitor  to  the 
chaplain  is  regarded  first  and  foremost  as  a human 
being.  We’re  here  to  listen  and  help  them  with  their 
needs,  whatever  they  might  be.”  □ 
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SP4  Lucinda 
Brown,  Fort 
Carson,  Colo., 
sings  “I  Got 
Love”  in  the 
“Showcase 
Salute”  at  the 
Kennedy 
Center  in 
Washington, 
D.C. 


COMPETING  IN  THE  OLYMPICS  is 
a goal  of  most  top  athletes.  Since 
there’s  no  Olympics  for  enter- 
tainers, appearing  on  stage  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  the  next  best  thing. 

At  least  that  was  the  effect 
when  the  Army  brought  together  23 
men  and  women  for  a “Showcase 
Salute’’  on  the  eve  of  the  nation’s 
Bicentennial. 

The  cast  was  selected  from 
winners  chosen  by  four  teams  of 
civilian  music,  theater  and  dance 
professionals.  They  evaluated  sev- 
eral thousand  acts  in  the  1976  All- 
Army  Festival  of  the  Performing 
Arts  in  May.  The  14  judges  traveled 
to  more  than  100  major  Army  in- 
stallations in  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  the  Pacific. 

Both  the  festival  and  the 
showcase  were  produced  by  the 
Army  Music  and  Theatre  Program 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Office 
of  The  Adjutant  General. 

Winners  ranged  from  ama- 
teurs who  had  never  performed  on 
stage  before,  to  seasoned  profes- 
sionals who  entertain  regularly. 
Some  never  had  a music  lesson, 
while  others  have  extensive  formal 
training. 

Many  intend  to  pursue  their 
interests  in  music  and  theater  when 
they  leave  the  Army;  others  perform 
only  as  an  off-duty  pastime. 

A couple  of  the  participants 
in  the  salute  had  never  even  heard 
of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

More  than  11,000  spectators 
attended  the  five  free  perform- 
ances. An  additional  33,000  viewed 
an  exhibit  of  historical  costumes  set 
up  outside  the  concert  hall. 

. Reaction  to  the  show  was 

^%ostly  favorable.  “I  was  surprised 
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to  see  the  Army  sponsor  such  a 
show.  We  thought  it  was  great  and 
Bnjoyed  it  very  much,’’  one  visitor 
rom  Iowa  said.  He  and  his  family 
vere  touring  the  Kennedy  Center 
the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  per- 
ormances.  They  included  the  show 
)n  their  itinerary  at  the  last  minute. 

But  some  felt  the  3-hour  pro- 
f uction  was  too  long  and  the  quali- 
y of  the  performers  inconsistent.  “I 
:an’t  believe  that  some  of  those 
people  were  the  best  the  Army  had 
o offer,”  commented  one  specta- 
or.  Others  said  they  would  have 
^referred  more  variety,  less  narra- 
ion  and  additional  acts. 

‘‘Considering  the  fact  that 
)roductions  like  this  normally  take 
months  to  mount,  it’s  amazing  the 
;how  came  off  at  all,”  noted  one 
/Vashington  resident  who’s  active 
n local  theater. 

Most  of  the  participants  in 
he  showcase  arrived  only  one  week 
)efore  the  opening  show.  They 
vorked  10  to  14  hours  a day  learn- 
ng  music,  being  fitted  for  costumes 
md  finding  where  and  when  they 
vere  to  make  entrances  and  exits. 

Even  though  all  the  acts 
hemselves  were  polished,  directors 
Margaret  “Skippy”  Lynn  and  Mi- 
chael Ireland  had  the  task  of  pulling 
t all  together. 

Lynn  heads  the  Army’s  Music 
md  Theatre  Program.  Ireland  is 
Jirector  of  field  services. 

The  showcase  included  eve- 
ything  from  vocal  and  instr-umental 
joloists  to  a country-western  band, 
rhere  was  also  an  impression  of 
y^ark  Twain  by  Specialist  5 Mike 
y^cKinley  from  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Typical  of  the  wide  range  of 
backgrounds,  duty  assignments  and 
lets  in  the  show  are  Specialist  4 
Bruce  Hubbell,  Staff  Sergeant 


Patrick  DiRoma  and  Sergeant  Walt 
Peters. 

SP4  Hubbell,  a computer 
mechanic,  is  a self-taught  harmoni- 
ca player.  He  bought  his  first  har- 
monica for  less  than  $3  when  he 
was  in  the  eighth  grade.  Repre- 
senting Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  he  normally 
plays  only  for  his  own  enjoyment. 

On  the  other  hand,  SSgt 
DiRoma  is  a professional  entertainer 
during  his  off-duty  hours  in  Stutt- 
gart, Germany. 

Sgt  Peters  heads  the  25th 
Infantry  Division’s  soldiers  band. 
Ramblin’  Country,  in  Hawaii.  For 
him,  it’s  a full-time  job  that’s  entailed 
2,500  shows  in  2 years. 

Both  SP4  Hubbell  and  Sgt 
Peters  were  surprised  to  learn  they’d 
made  the  finals. 

“I  never  expected  to  win  even 
at  Fort  Bliss,”  SP4  Hubbell  says. 
He  and  his  unit — C Battery,  2d 
Battalion,  52d  Air  Defense  Artil- 
lery— were  in  Texas  for  their  annual 
month-long  field  training.  The  final 
judging  took  place  just  2 days  before 
his  unit  was  to  leave  for  home  in 
Hialeah,  Fla.  • 

‘‘I  just  didn’t  feel  like  playing 
what  was  on  the  program,”  the 
20-year-old  mechanic  says.  ‘‘So  I 
told  the  judges  I would  just  play 
what  I felt.  I guess  you  could  call 
it  a 5-minute  jam.” 

Meanwhile,  out  in  Hawaii, 
Ramblin’  Country  was  having  its 
own  problems.  According  to  Sgt 
Peters,  “We  entered  the  local  per- 
forming arts  festival  to  fill  a slot. 
We  didn’t  have  much  time  to  prac- 
tice. The  day  of  the  program,  our 
bass  guitarist’s  mother  had  a heart 
attack,  so  I switched  from  lead  guitar 
to  bass.  Somehow,  we  still  managed 
to  win,  even  though  our  electric 
piano  was  unplugged.” 


It’s  not  surprising.  When  the 
group  was  formed,  he  auditioned 
285  musicians  before  choosing 
three.  Sgt  Peters  admits  he’s  a hard 
fellow  to  get  along  with.  He  wants 
not  only  the  best  quality  musician, 
but  also  the  best  quality  soldier. 

The  other  members — Spe- 
cialist 4 Joseph  Hensley  and  Pri- 
vates First  Class  Steve  Webster, 
Wayne  Hobbs  and  Edward  Matus — 
all  agree  that  they  enjoy  playing  with 
Ramblin’  Country.  But  they’re  dedi- 
cated to  being  good  soldiers,  too. 

Ramblin’  Country  performs 
about  30  times  each  month. 

‘‘We’re  a military  version  of 
a USO  show.  We  play  solely  for  the 
soldier,”  he  says.  “We  go  to  the 
field  with  the  troops  and  play  free 
of  charge  for  company  parties  and 
other  affairs.”  The  money  saved  can 
then  be  used  for  food  or  other 
refreshments. 

The  groups  also  perform  in 
a community  relations  capacity  at 
Bicentennial  events  around  the  is- 
land or  at  the  state  prison  on  request 
of  the  governor. 

Music  is  only  a part-time  job 
for  SSgt  DiRoma.  Assigned  to  the 
52d  Signal  Battalion  at  Patch  Bar- 
racks, he’s  an  equal  opportunity 
human  relations  NCO. 

His  ‘‘Impressions  of  a Majority 
of  One”  in  the  showcase  was  part 
of  a much  longer  act  he  performs 
in  clubs  around  Stuttgart.  Accom- 
panying himself  on  the  guitar,  his 
act  features  what  he  calls  “oldies” 
and  impressions  of  popular  1950 
singing  groups  like  the  Tokens  and 
the  Diamonds. 

In  addition  to  putting  in  an 
award-winning  performance,  he 
directed  and  managed  the  festival 
in  Goeppingen,  Germany. 

“I  wasn’t  too  excited  about 
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coming  to  Washington  at  first,”  he 
admits,  “but  now  I wouldn’t  have 
missed  it  for  the  world.” 

“Showcase  Salute”  tried  to 
include  a wide  variety  of  other  styles 
and  types  of  music,  too.  Major  Brad 
Paulson  from  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  sang  “Yours  Is  My  Heart 
Alone.”  Specialist  4 Sylvester 
Briggs,  representing  the  U.S.  Army 
Southern  European  Task  Force  in 
Vicenza,  Italy,  offered  “II  Pastore.” 

The  Seventh  Army  Soldiers 
Chorus  in  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
sent  Specialist  4 Wayne  Dixon  and 
Private  First  Class  Lila  Larson.  They 
sang  selections  from  George 
Gershwin’s  “Porgy  and  Bess.”  Both 
had  studied  music  in  college  before 
joining  the  Army. 

Other  vocal  soloists  included 
Staff  Sergeant  Anderson  Cade,  Fort 
Lee,  Va.,  who  sang  “The  Bjrth  of 
the  Blues;”  Sergeant  Willie  Mitchell, 
Camp  Zama,  Japan,  who  performed 
“Gotta  Wake  Up;”  Specialist  5 Kofi 
Dorsey,  Yongsan  Compound,  Seoul, 
Korea,  who  offered  the  theme  from 
“Love  Story;”  Specialist  4 Wayman 
Ballinger,  U.S.  Army  Support  Com- 
mand (USASC),  Hawaii,  who  pre- 
sented “I  Have  a Dream;”  and  Spe- 
cialist 4 Lucinda  Brown,  Fort  Car- 
son,  Colo.,  who  belted  out  “I  Got 
Love.” 

Sergeant  Marshall  Woodward 
from  Camp  Casey  in  Tongduchon, 
Korea,  chronicled  in  song  the  pro- 
test marches  and  riots  of  the  1960s. 
In  his  “Hopeful  Protest”  he  de- 
scribed the  plight  of  the  blacks  in 
a medley  of  songs  including  “Free- 
dom,” “We  Shall  Overcome”  and 
“Burn,  Baby,  Burn.”  Ending  on  an 
optimistic  note,  he  sang,  “We  may 
have  come  over  here  on  different 
ships,  but  we’re  all  in  the  same  boat 
now.”  He,  too,  accompanied  himself 
on  the  guitar. 

In  a different  mood.  Captain 
Joseph  Diederich  from  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.,  saluted  George  M. 
Cohan.  His  rousing  medley  includ- 
ed, among  others,  “You’re  A Grand 
Old  Flag,”  “Harrigan”  and  “Give  My 
Regards  To  Broadway.” 

Specialist  6 Daniel  Barber,  a 
trumpeter  with  the  Army  Field  Band, 
ended  the  first  act  with  “Walls  of 


Jericho.” 

“The  Derby  Dancers” — Spe- 
cialist 4 Lawrence  Ridgeway  and 
Privates  Johnnie  Taylor  and  Ray 
Dixon  from  the  USASC  in  Hawaii — 
provided  the  only  strictly  dance 
number  in  the  show.  Using  a strobe 
light  and  some  snappy  inventive 
choreography,  the  trio  not  only 
demonstrated  they  knew  the  latest 
dance  steps,  but  mimed  a softball 
game  and  a car  race. 

Actor-director  Jose  Ferrer 
narrated  portions  of  the  showcase. 
He  ended  the  show  with  a medley 
from  the  musical,  “The  Man  of  La 
Mancha.”  Among  other  civilian  art- 
ists in  th^  production  were  Ezra 
Stone  and  his  wife  Sara  Seegar. 

Stone  is  a former  Army  master 
sergeant  who  appeared  in  the  orig- 
inal Broadway  production  of  “This 
is  the  Army”  during  World  War  II. 
He  is  probably  best  known  as  Henry 
from  the  radio  series,  “The  Aldrich 
Family.” 

The  Studio  Band  of  the  Army 
field  Band  accompanied  most  of 
the  performers.  They  also  were  fea- 
tured in  several  instrumental  seg- 
ments of  the  salute.  One  of  their 
most  popular  numbers  was  a re- 
creation of  the  big  band  sounds  of 
the  ’30s  and  ’40s. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  hold- 
ing the  “Showcase  Salute”  was  to 
call  attention  to  the  caliber  of  talent 
in  the  Army  and  reward  them  for 
their  contributions. 

Until  1962  the  Army  spon- 
sored a worldwide  touring  show, 
“Rolling  Along,”  which  featured  the 
winners  of  the  annual  All-Army  En- 
tertainment Contest.  Originally  de- 
signed as  a morale  booster,  the 
show  was  discontinued  when  the 
United  States  became  more  deeply 
involved  in  Vietnam. 

“Since  so  manyguys  couldn’t 
participate,  it  would  have  been  a 
needless  frustration — something 

they’d  want  to  do,  but  couldn’t,” 
explains  Ireland. 

In  place  of  these  all-Army 
soldier  shows,  several  major  com- 
mands have  sponsored  play  con- 
tests and  original  revues  around 
certain  themes.  But  it  wasn’t  until 
last  year  that  the  idea  for  the 


“Showcase  Salute”  was  proposed 
and  accepted. 

Skippy  Lynn  estimates  tha  wti 
the  Army  Music  and  Theatre  Pro  SI 
gram  annually  supervises  abou  saj 
57,000  performances  for  an  audi  the 
ence  of  more  than  3.5  million  peo  am 
pie.  ha 

Despite  this,  some  member  inj 
of  the  “Showcase  Salute”  cast  fee  vid 
that  many  soldiers  are  afraid  Umil 
express  their  talents  or  interests  ir 
music  and  theater.  The  local  pro  po 
gram  lacks  support  by  commanders  me 
some  say.  co 

“If  you’re  not  into  sports  am  the 
are  active  in  theater,  some  of  the  ah 
guys  look  at  you  funny,”  SSg  tre 
DiRoma  says.  “This  [the  Music  anc 
Theater  Program]  is  just  as  impor  Jh 
tant  as  football,  basketball  ancse 
baseball  for  morale  and  well-being  jx 
It  gives  people  a taste  of  home  b\  ;o 
filling  a void  that  often  is  not  beincat 
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filled  in  other  ways.” 

In  his  salute  to  Irving  Berlin, 
iwhich  opens  the  second  act  of  the 
“Showcase  Salute,”  Ezra  Stone 
isays,  “We  owe  a vote  of  thanks  to 
ithe  other  commanders  whose  vision 
land  understanding  and  support 
lhave  given  impetus  to  the  perform- 
ing arts  as  a reflection  of  the  indi- 
ividuality  of  the  human  spirit — be  it 
military  or  civilian. 

“I  salute  the  Army  for  sup- 
:porting  the  concept  that  entertain- 
ment is  a national  resource  which 
contributes  heavily  and  happily  to 
the  American  image  at  home  and 
labroad,  and  to  the  camaraderie  of 
troops  everywhere.” 

There  are  many  other  sol- 
dier-performers who  share  Stone’s 
sentiments.  Twenty-three  of  them 
lexpressed  their  appreciation  per- 
isonally  by  displaying  their  talents 
lat  the  Kennedy  Center.  □ 


Capt  Joseph 
Diederich,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  sang  and 
danced  all  over 
the  Concert  Hall 
stage  in  his 
salute  to  George 
M.  Cohan. 
Representing 
Yongsan 
Compound, 

Seoul,  Korea,  SP5 
Kofi  Dorsey  sang 
the  theme  from 
“Love  Story.” 
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story  and  photos  by  SSgt  John  Savard 


“OFF  THE  BUS!” 

Dozens  of  new  soldiers  clad  in  new  Army 
fatigues  respond.  Duffel  bags  are  hoisted.  Everyone 
is  ready. 

A loud  thud  from  highly  shined  boots  an- 
nounces that  the  drill  sergeant  has  entered  the  bus. 

“WHAT  ARE  YOU  WAITING  FOR?”  he 
bellows.  “OFF  the  bus!. NOW!  MOVE!” 

Weighted  down  with  bags  and  equipment,  the 
olive  green  mass  surges  through  the  door. 

Only  a few  days  ago,  they  were  civilians  living 
at  home.  Now  they’re  in  the  Army,  about  to  begin 
their  first  training  as  recruits. 

But  this  training  will  be  different.  It’s  so  dif- 
ferent, even  the  Army  is  still  learning  the  full  effect 
on  the  soldier  and  the  system. 

This  new  method  is  called  One  Station  Unit 
Training  (OSUT).  The  recruit  is  changed  from  civilian 
to  soldier  in  one  step,  using  one  Army  unit,  on  one 
Army  post  with  one  group  of  Army  cadre. 

From  the  first  day  the  trainee  begins  to  think 
of  himself  not  as  a trainee,  but  as  a cannoneer,  infan- 
tryman, engineer  or  Chaparral  crewman. 

Other  Army  recruit  training  begins  with  Basic 
Combat  Training  (BCT).  In  BCT  all  new  recruits  learn 
fundamental  combat  skills.  Then  they’re  transferred 
to  a new  unit  for  the  second  part  of  recruit  training. 
Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT).  Sometimes,  the 
change  from  BCT  to  AIT  is  just  a move  across  post. 
But  often,  soldiers  must  move  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, of  miles  for  AIT. 

Whether  moving  across  post  or  across  country, 
they  train  under  a new  group  of  cadre.  Also,  the 
emphasis  in  training  may  shift  from  combat  to  techni- 
cal skills.  Not  so  in  One  Station  Unit  Training.  The 
OSUT  soldier  learns  how  his  technical  skills  would 
be  used  in  a combat  situation. 

Actually,  OSUT  goes  back  to  more  traditional 
methods  of  Army  training.  There  was  a time  when 
new  recruits  would  join  an  Army  regiment  for  training 
and  would  serve  with  that  regiment  most  of  their 


Army  careers. 

But  today’s  Army  is  more  complicated.  Sol- 
diers must  work  well  in  any  Army  unit,  anywhere. 
Training  has  to  be  more  complete.  The  Army  insures 
this  by  using  cadre  who  are  professionally  trained  to 
teach  new  recruits. 

The  BCT-AIT  system  began  in  1953  with  that 
goal  in  mind.  Instead  of  sending  recruits  through  unit 
training  to  become  “jacks-of-all-trades,”  new  troops 
became  specialists. 

During  8 weeks  of  BCT  the  Army  could  classify 
and  match  the  new  soldier  with  an  Army  job. 

After  BCT,  the  soldier  transferred  to  AIT  to 
train  for  his  specialty.  Some  posts  were  designed  for 
BCT  only,  others  specialized  in  AIT  skills.  There  was 
a constant  shuffle  from  post-to-post. 

“Get  over  here,”  the  drill  sergeant  commands, 
pointing  to  a spot  on  the  ground. 

The  first  recruits  off  the  bus  lift  heavy  bags  of 
uniforms  and  gear  to  their  shoulders. 

“You’re  too  slow!  Get  the  lead  out!  Move  it! 
Move  . . . move  . . . move  ...”  the  drill  sergeant 
shouts. 

Each  trainee  is  put  in  place  by  the  drill  ser- 
geant. Without  knowing  it,  they  have  been  formed  into 
a platoon.  They  have  become  part  of  something  that 
will  eventually  become  a team. 

“We  were  a bit  slow  getting  off  the  bus,  gen- 
tlemen,” the  drill  sergeant  announces  like  a dissatisfied 
parent.  “You  must  learn  to  move  when  I tell  you. 
DO  YOU  UNDERSTAND?” 

“Yes,”  comes  the  weak  reply. 

“When  you  talk  with  me,  you  call  me  'Drill 
Sergeant!’  Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  Drill  Sergeant!”  the  platoon  replies. 

“I  can’t  hear  you!” 

“Yes,  Drill  Sergeant!!” 

“I  STILL  CAN’T  HEAR  YOU!” 

“YES,  DRILL  SERGEANT!!!” 

The  recruits  have  learned  their  first  lesson  in 
the  difficult  subjects  of  discipline,  responsibility  and 
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Through  One  Station  Unit  Train- 
ing, new  soldiers  learn  how  com- 
bat and  technical  lessons  apply  in 
modern  warfare.  Drill  sergeants 
also  have  more  time  to  deal  with 
troops  on  an  individual  basis. 
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teamwork.  They’ve  banded  together  and  yelled  one 
thing  as  a unit,  “YES,  DRILL  SERGEANT!” 

Major  John  Casey,  operations  officer  at  Fort 
Sill’s  Artillery  Training  Center  in  Oklahoma,  explains 
why  this  is  important. 

“We  structure  a new  soldier’s  life  and  use  the 
environment  to  show  what’s  expected  of  him  in  the 
Army.  He  has  no  doubts  what  his  obligations  are  to 
the  Army.  Nor  does  he  have  any  doubt  about  the 
Army’s  obligation  to  him.” 

During  this  rugged  first  phase  of  training,  tough 
discipline,  physical  conditioning,  marching  and  con- 
stant mental  pressure  blur  the  trainee’s  mind. 

Pausing,  the  drill  sergeant  continues  talking  to 
his  recruits. 

“You’re  too  slow  because  you’re  out  of  shape. 
Do  you  understand?” 

“YES,  DRILL  SERGEANT!!!” 

“The  Army  has  something  to  help  you  become 
able  to  lift  those  bags,  gentlemen.  We  call  it  PT, 
physical  training.  We  are  going  to  do  some  PT  right 
now,  gentlemen!  Do  you  understand?” 

“YES,  DRILL  SERGEANT!!!” 

“You  want  PT,  don’t  you? 

“YES,  DRILL  SERGEANT!!!” 

The  drill  sergeant  shows  them  Exercise  Three, 
Army  Conditioning  Drill  (The  Push  Up).  The  trainees 
follow.  He  snaps  them  to  attention. 

“All  right,”  he  adds  with  a smile  creeping 
across  his  face.  “Let’s  run.” 

Marching  the  platoon  to  the  PT  field,  he  makes 
certain  the  formation  learns  left  foot  from  right.  At 
the  field,  he  explains  the  difference  between  normal 
marching  and  “double-time.” 

A few  simple  commands  soon  has  the  platoon 
trotting  around  the  PT  field.  The  platoon  drill  sergeant 
trots  alongside,  keeping  his  eye  on  each  man.  He’s 
judging  how  much  work  lies  ahead. 

The  drill  sergeant  has  several  helpers.  On  some 
posts,  the  entire  permanent  party  of  the  unit  greets 
the  new  troops. 

One  assistant  moves  in  front  of  the  formation 
to  keep  the  pace  down.  The  idea  is  to  keep  every 
man  in  the  formation.  Another  assistant  follows  to 
insure  trainees  don’t  drop  behind. 

Arriving  back  at  the  barracks,  the  platoon  now 
wrestles  its  gear  inside.  Aching  muscles  strain. 

As  the  men  troop  into  their  new  home,  the 
shiny  floors  are  quickly  scuffed  with  thousands  of 
marks.  Sand  from  the  PT  field  and  bottoms  of  bags 
complete  the  job.  Enter  the  drill  sergeant. 

“Look  at  what  you’ve  done  to  my  nice  clean 
barracks,”  he  roars.  “Crud  everywhere!” 

The  drill  sergeant  reviews  Exercise  Three, 
Army  Conditioning  Drill  (The  Push-Up)  with  the  re- 
cruits. He  inspects  to  insure  each  trainee  does  it  right. 

By  evening,  the  drill  sergeants  have  shown  the 
troops  how  to  clean  their  barracks,  make  their  bunks, 
organize  wall  lockers  and  prepare  their  equipment  for 
the  next  day. 


In  all  the  rush,  the  OSUT  trainees  don't  realize 
they’ve  become  organized.  During  the  first  few  weeks, 
there  is  training  every  day.  There  are  no  days  off  for 
trainees  or  cadre.  They’re  in  this  together. 

“We  take  the  guy,”  says  Maj  Casey,  “and  get 
him  accustomed  to  a structured,  controlled,  disci- 
plined environment.  Then  we  help  him  operate  in  that 
environment.” 

As  each  trainee  gets  his  daily  duties,  he  learns 
to  do  his  job  correctly  to  avoid  that  drill  sergeant. 
He  gets  used  to  doing  the  job  right  the  first  time.  He 
takes  responsibility  as  a result  of  the  discipline. 

Some  trainees  do  better  than  others.  Gradually, 
the  cadre  move  some  of  these  troops  into  positions 
of  leadership  within  the  platoon. 

All  this  takes  time.  Before  OSUT,  the  drill 
sergeant  would  have  7 or  8 weeks  to  make  50  total 
strangers  work  as  a disciplined  team.  Then  he  would 
lose  them  forever. 

Some  soldier’s  might  not  be  quite  ready  to 
come  to  AIT.  But  the  BCT-AIT  cycle  worked  that 
way.  Then  another  set  of  cadre  had  to  teach  this  group 
of  soldiers  all  over  again.  Some  individual  needs  might 
never  be  met. 

Because  One  Station  Unit  Training  combines 
BCT  and  AIT  training,  the  drill  sergeants  have  time 
to  polish  their  troops  into  better  soldiers. 

If  some  trainees  lag  behind,  the  drill  sergeant 
can  help.  Discipline,  responsibility  and  teamwork  be- 
come personal  habits. 

Major  Arthur  Fintel,  operations  officer,  1st 
BCT  Brigade  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  tells  how. 

“You  can  see  their  progress,”  he  says.  “If 
some  are  slow,  at  least  you’re  not  up  against  any 
sudden  deadline.  The  drill  sergeant  takes  time  and  gets 
them  in  shape.  He  graduates  a pretty  good  soldier.” 

But  the  Army  has  only  so  many  jobs  to  fill. 
Standards  are  high,  and  not  everybody  makes  it 
through  OSUT. 

“You  end  up  dropping  some  people  who  might 
have  slipped  through  before,”  says  Maj  Fintel.  “But 
you  also  end  up  saving  a lot  of  people  who  might  have 
been  dropped  under  the  old  system.” 

“We’ve  always  looked  upon  basic  as  8 weeks 
of  infantry  training,”  says  Maj  Casey.  “BCT  was  8 
weeks  of  learning  how  to  be  a ‘grunt.’  Then  you  go 
on  to  AIT  and  learn  how  to  be  an  artilleryman  or  a 
commo  guy  and  you  can  forget  all  that  infantry  stuff. 

“But  that’s  wrong,”  he  continues.  “What  you 
learn  in  basic  is  just  as  important  to  an  artilleryman. 
Any  soldier  should  know  how  to  fire  his  rifle.  You’ve 
got  to  be  able  to  survive  in  combat. 

“That’s  what  he’s  learning  here.  Firing  a rifle, 
digging  a foxhole  or  getting  behind  a bush  aren't  just 
infantry  tactics.  From  our  point  of  view,  these  are 
artillery  tactics,  too. 

“When  you’re  out  in  the  field  around  that  artil- 
lery battery,  you’d  better  be  able  to  defend  yourself, 
defend  that  battery  and  continue  that  mission  no 
matter  what.” 
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Pvt  Douglas  Jones,  left,  reports 
on  aircraft  movement,  while  an- 
other trainee  learns  how  to  lead 
an  armor  reconnaissance  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky. 
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Fort  Sill  isn’t  the  only  place  where  Army  train- 
ees learn  to  combine  battle  tactics  with  technical 
skills.  Every  OSUT  post  has  this  goal. 

The  extra  time  allotted  to  the  drill  sergeant  for 
training  is  also  available  to  instructors  teaching  tech- 
nical subjects.  But  everything  isn’t  thrown  at  the 
trainee  all  at  once. 

“You’ve  got  to  remember  it’s  a big  jolt  for  the 
young  man  who’s  just  come  out  of  civilian  life,  says 
Maj  Fintel.  “He’s  right  off  the  street,  slammed  into 
some  kind  of  training,  doing  PT  with  drill  sergeants 
jumping  up  and  down.  It’s  a whole  new  world. 

Part  of  the  blur  is  the  mixed-up  view  trainees 
get  of  their  cadre.  All  uniforms  look  alike  to  recruits. 
Anyone  in  green  from  cook  to  captain  may  be  called 
“Sir”  or  “Drill  Sergeant’’  and  even  rate  a salute. 

“He’s  still  in  a state  of  shock  and  confusion,’’ 
says  Maj  Fintel.  “First  of  all,  he’s  probably  very 
apprehensive  around  the  drill  sergeant.  Tiiat  ser- 
geant’s a tremendous  authority  figure. 

“He  doesn’t  make  a distinction  between  the 
drill  sergeant  and  the  instructor  who’s  teaching  him. 
That  instructor  may  or  may  not  be  a drill  sergeant.’’ 

This  means  more  advanced  technical  training 
must  wait  until  shock  and  confusion  wears  off.  This 
usually  takes  3 or  4 weeks. 

Experience  has  already  shown  experts  at  the 
Army’s  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 
that  OSUT  isn’t  a complete  solution  in  itself.  There 
are  still  some  problems  to  be  worked  out. 

One  Station  Unit  Training  seems  to  be  most 
successful  in  training  combat  troops:  infantrymen, 
tankers,  artillerymen,  and  recon  scouts.  Technical 
subjects  requiring  absolute  concentration  may  benefit 
from  BCT-AIT  methods. 

In  1973,  a 16-week  OSUT  Infantry  program 
was  tested  at  Fort  Polk,  La.  BCT  and  AIT  cycles  were 
conducted  “heel-to-toe“  all  the  following  year 

Then  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School  at  Fort 
Penning,  Ga.,  produced  a list  of  “critical  tasks”  for 
two  Army  specialties — IIB  (light  weapons  infantry- 
man) and  lie  (indirect  fire  crewman).  In  building  the 
list,  the  school  assumed  that  AIT  graduates  only  per- 
form entry-level  duties  when  they  first  join  a unit. 

Focusing  on  the  critical  tasks,  TRADOC 
learned  it  could  reduce  training  time  by  more  than 
150  hours.  Recruits  could  be  trained  in  12  weeks. 

But  there  was  still  one  question.  Could 
graduates  of  the  12-week  program  really  be  ready  to 
perform  initial  duties  when  they  got  to  their  unit? 

Results  have  since  proven  that  12-week  OSUT 
infantry  graduates  compare  well  with  graduates  of  the 
16-week  training.  But  the  Army  is  still  looking  close 
at  its  new  training  concept. 

However,  many  AIT  posts  just  aren’t  equipped 
for  BCT  subjects,  such  as  Basic  Rifle  Marksmanship. 
Until  construction  of  new  ranges  and  barracks  is 
completed,  some  OSUT  programs  must  wait  or  be 
modified. 

One  example  is  Fort  Penning.  When  infantry 


training  at  Fort  Polk  ended.  Fort  Penning  became  the 
next  choice  for  infantry  OSUT.  But  there  weren’t 
enough  ranges  or  barracks  at  Fort  Penning  to  take 
the  added  burden. 

Yet  the  Army  considers  Fort  Penning  a logical 
place  for  infantry  OSUT.  The  U.S.  Army  Infantry 
School  is  on  post,  and  infantry  AIT  is  being  taught 
there  now. 

“The  new  soldier  is  adequately  trained  at  the 
entry  level,”  says  Maj  Casey  at  Fort  Sill.  “He’s  going 
to  know  what  a 13B10  cannoneer  is  supposed  to  know. 
He’s  going  to  know  it  well.  He’s  going  to  be  qualified 
as  a cannoneer.” 

In  addition  to  knowing  how  to  use  equipment, 
OSUT  soldiers  learn  how  to  take  care  of  their  gear. 

“Driving  a tank  safely  will  stick  with  you  the 
rest  of  your  life,”  says  Maj  Fintel.  “What  the  tanker  j 
needs  to  know  is  how  to  keep  that  tank  running.” 

Maj  Casey  says  the  OSUT  soldier  will  be 
grounded  in  the  basic  discipline,  responsibility  and 
leadership  abilities  all  soldiers  need. 

“What  the  man  in  the  field  doesn’t  want  to  see 
is  an  unmotivated,  indifferent,  AWOL-prone  klutz. 
That’s  the  guy  he  can’t  live  with.  But  we  can  live 
with  guys  who  need  additional  technical  training.” 

The  major  continues,  “I  can  take  a guy  who 
knows  nothing  about  being  a cannoneer,  who’s  a good 
soldier  and  who  wants  to  learn,  and  in  a week  make 
him  a cannoneer.” 

Because  OSUT  doesn’t  rely  on  the  draft,  sol- 
diers earn  their  way  into  a team  and  work  to  stay. 

In  the  final  week  of  training,  the  OSUT  cadre 
find  out  if  their  training  has  taken  hold.  Failures  can 
either  be  recycled  for  further  training,  or  discharged. 
Thus  the  field  commander  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
poorly  trained  soldiers. 

At  the  same  time,  OSUT  has  been  able  to 
identify  potential  leaders  among  the  new  soldiers.  As 
each  OSUT  class  graduates  at  Fort  Knox,  the  five 
top  students  are  kept  at  the  1st  BCT  Brigade  for 
another  cycle.  But  this  time  they  aren’t  students; 
they’re  tank  and  track  commanders  for  the  next  cycle. 

This  idea  not  only  frees  cadre  for  other  duties, 
but  allows  the  most  promising  graduates  to  develop 
leadership  skills.  When  they  report  for  their  first  duty 
assignment,  they  have  leadership  experience. 

According  to  Colonel  Phillip  Bolte,  1st  BCT 
Brigade  commander  at  Fort  Knox,  the  ability  these 
graduates  show  hasn’t  gone  unnoticed.  “In  one  cycle, 
the  outstanding  tank  commander — rated  in  competi- 
tion with  veteran  NCOs — had  graduated  only  the 
cycle  before,”  he  notes. 

“I  talked  with  some  trainees  who  didn’t  know 
that  their  tank  commander,  in  fact,  graduated  one 
training  cycle  ahead  of  them,”  the  colonel  says. 

“We’re  getting  preliminary  reports  that  these 
guys  are  better  motivated  and  have  better  attitudes,” 
says  Maj  Fintel. 

“The  future  of  One  Station  Unit  Training  is 
yet  to  be  decided.  Results  are  still  coming  in.”  □ 
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ONCE  EVERY  month,  30  men 
gather  at  the  horse  stables  at 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  to  go  rid- 
ing. For  them  it  is  a ride  into 
history,  complete  with  uniforms, 
replica  rifles  and  sabers  of  the 
Old  West. 

The  horsemen  are 
members  of  “B”  Troop,  named 
after  the  4th  Cavalry  unit  that 
rode  the  dusty  trails  around  Fort 
Huachuca  in  1886. 

Today’s  B Troop  is  sort  of 
a family  organization.  Wives  and 
kids  come  along,  too.  The 
women  make  their  own  1880s- 
style  dresses  and  cook  a big  pic- 
nic lunch  just  as  it  would  have 
been  prepared  back  then. 

“This  group  has  a real  de- 
sire to  recreate  history,’’  says 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Kirmse,  deputy  post  commander 
and  member  of  B Troop.  “It’s 
kind  of  an  extension  of  child- 
hood— still  wanting  to  play  cow- 
boys and  Indians.’’ 

In  1886,  B Troop,  4th  Cav- 
alry, rode  out  from  Fort  Huachu- 
ca with  more  than  a picnic  on 


their  minds.  Their  job  was  to  find 
Geronimo,  the  Apache  renegade 
who  had  been  on  a rampage 
through  the  area.  Captured  once 
before,  Geronimo  had  escaped 
from  Fort  Apache  Reservation. 

The  task  of  recapturing 
Geronimo  was  given  principally 
to  the  4th  Cavalry  because  it  was 
headquartered  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
base  of  operations  for  the  cam- 
paign. General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Southwest,  gave  them  3 months 
to  complete  the  job. 

Though  several  units  of 
the  4th  Cavalry  took  part  in  the 
chase  back  and  forth  across  the 
U.S.-Mexico  border,  it  was  B 
Troop  that  stayed  with  it  from 
start  to  finish. 

Captain  Henry  Lawton,  B 
Troop  commander,  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  in  Indian  affairs. 
He  said  he  could  wear  out 
Geronimo  by  constant  and  pa- 
tient pursuit.  Capt  Lawton  led  his 
troopers  with  two  pack  trains  and 
30  Indian  scouts  through  the 
Huachuca  Mountains  trying  to 


pick  up  Geronimo’s  trail. 

Finally,  a month  behind 
schedule,  they  tracked  down  the 
great  warrior.  The  pursuit  had 
covered  more  than  3,000  miles  in 
searing  desert  heat  that  reached 
more  than  110  degrees.  B Troop 
then  escorted  Geronimo  to  pris- 
on in  Florida. 

Reorganized  in  1973,  B 
Troop  with  its  own  Indian  scouts 
has  a different  mission  now.  It 
participates  in  formal  retreat  and 
retirement  ceremonies,  parades 
and  other  functions.  In  June  it 
rode  in  the  American  Bicenten- 
nial Rodeo  in  Philadelphia. 

Membership  is  strictly  vol- 
untary and  includes  70  active 
duty  and  retired  soldiers,  and 
Department  of  the  Army  civilians. 

The  big  event  each  year  is 
a 2-day  spring  campaign  which 
draws  similar  groups  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  partici- 
pants reenact  the  events  of  yes- 
teryear through  the  hills  around 
Fort  Huachuca,  enjoying  some  of 
the  excitement  of  the  old  South- 
west. □ 


This  miniature  sphinx  stands  outside  the  Army  Intelligence  Museum  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.,  “guarding”  valuable  memoirs,  photographs  and  weapons. 


Taken  from  a member  of  the  World  War 
II  German  subversive  organization 
S.O.W.A.,  this  is  the  old  pistol-in-the- 
cutaway-book  trick. 


Valued  for  its  great  accuracy,  the  Nor- 
den  bombsight  was  one  of  the  United 
States’  most  well-guarded  secrets  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 


Above,  a display  at  the  Historical  Museum 
traces  the  settlement  of  the  Southwest. 
Right,  a frontier  kitchen  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Below,  a collection  of  Kachina  dolls, 
made  by  Hopi  and  Zuni  Indians,  are  also  part 
of  the  exhibits  at  Fort  Huachuca. 
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Story  and  photos  by  Janet  Hake 

A SPHINX  stands  in  the  desert.  In  this  case  it’s  a 
scaled-down  version,  keeping  a vigil  outside  the  Army 
Intelligence  Museum  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  Inside 
the  small  green  building  at  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence 
Center  and  School  (USAICS)  are  valuable  memoirs, 
unit  histories,  personal  papers,  photographs  and 
weapons  used  by  military  intelligence  people. 

There’s  the  1917  Zimmerman  telegram,  a cryp- 
togram that  was  deciphered  by  British  naval  intelli- 
gence. The  telegram  was  an  offer  from  Germany  for 
Mexico  to  declare  war  on  the  United  States  and  regain 
its  lost  territory  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

In  the  museum  is  a copy  of  the  suicide  letter 
of  Tojo,  prime  minister  of  Japan  during  World  War 
II,  and  his  pistol.  The  suicide  failed. 

Of  the  some  2,000  museum  items  on  hand,  most 
were  recovered  from  the  World  War  II  era.  The 
famous  Norden  bombsight,  formerly  one  of  the  Unit- 
ed States’  most  well-guarded  secrets,  is  on  display. 
Its  function  was  much  like  the  automatic  pilot  in 
today’s  aircraft.  From  miles  away,  the  bombsight 
controlled  the  airplane  by  maintaining  a level  flight 
until  the  bomb  was  dropped.  It  was  so  accurate  that, 
during  one  test,  the  Norden  accurately  aimed  a half- 
ton bomb  from  10,000  feet  into  a pickle  barrel. 

Precision  and  perfection  was  important  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Norden  bombsight.  Moving  parts 
had  to  be  free  of  perspiration  and  fingerprints  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  delicate  setting.  Anyone  interviewed 
to  work  on  the  sight  was  tested  by  his  handshake. 
If  his  hand  was  clammy,  he  was  turned  away. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  post  where  it  meets 
the  Huachuca  Mountains,  the  development  of  the 
Southwest  is  retold  at  the  Fort  Huachuca  Historical 
Museum. 

Originally  the  bachelor  officer’s  quarters  on  the 
old  post,  the  two-story  museum  has  many  exhibits 
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U.S.  ARMY  MUSEUMS 


U.S.  ARMY  MUSEUMS — there  are  68  in  all — range  from  two 
rooms  in  a barracks  of  the  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.,  to  eight  exhibit  buildings  at  the  Fort  Sill  Museum 
in  Oklahoma. 

Size  of  the  displays  varies  even  more.  Compare  the 
“Anzio  Annie,”  a 280mm  railroad  gun  at  the  Ordnance  Museum, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  to  a cootie  collection  at  the 
Fort  Meade  Museum,  also  in  Maryland. 

Their  artifacts  tell  the  history  of  the  Army  through  its 


weapons,  artillery,  armor,  aircraft,  uniforms,  flags,  insignia  and 
paintings.  Some  items  are  extremely  rare,  such  as  a German 
gas  mask  for  camels  or  a Civil  War  ambulance. 

Visitors  worldwide  number  more  than  2 million  annually, 
90  percent  of  them  from  the  general  public. 

Even  though  the  Intelligence  and  Fort  Huachuca  muse- 
ums are  remotely  located  in  the  desert,  they  also  get  their  share 
of  civilian  visitors.  Together,  they  attract  almost  40,000  specta- 
tors a year. 


ALABAMA 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers  Museum,  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan, Ala. 

U.S.  Army  Military  Police  Corps  Museum, 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

U.S.  Army  Aviation  Museum,  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala. 

Warrant  Officer  Candidate  Hall  of  Fame 
Museum,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

ARIZONA 

Fort  Huachuca  Historical  Museum,  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz. 

U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Museum,  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA 

Presidio  Army  Museum,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

U.S.  Army  Museum,  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, Monterey,  Calif. 

COLORADO 

Mountain  Post  Museum,  Fort  Carson, 
Colo. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

National  Criminal  Investigation  Museum, 
U.S.  Army  Investigation  Command, 
Washington,  D.C. 

National  Guard  Heritage  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

GEORGIA 

National  Infantry  Museum,  Fort  Benning, 
Ga. 

U.S.  Army  Signal  Museum,  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga. 

ILLINOIS 

John  M.  Browning  Memorial  Museum, 
Rock  Island,  III. 

Fort  Sheridan  Historical  Museum,  Fort 
Sheridan,  III. 

INDIANA 

U.S.  Army  Finance  Corps  Museum,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  Museum,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind, 

KANSAS 

Fort  Leavenworth  Museum,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

U.S.  Cavalry  Museum,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

KENTUCKY 

Fort  Campbell  Museum,  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky, 

Patton  Museum  of  Cavalry  and  Armor, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


LOUISIANA 

Fort  Polk  Military  Museum,  Fort  Polk,  La. 

MARYLAND 

Fort  Meade  Museum,  Fort  Meade,  Md. 
U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Museum,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS* 

Fort  Devens  Museum,  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

MISSOURI 

Fort  Leonard  Wood  Museum,  Fort  Leon- 
ard Wood,  Mo. 

NEW  JERSEY 

U.S.  Army  Communications/Electronics 
Museum,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

Picatinny  Arsenal  Ammunition  Museum, 
Dover,  N.J. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Fort  Wingate  Museum,  Gallup,  N.M.  (In- 
active) 

White  Sands  Missile  Range  Missile  Park, 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 

NEW  YORK 

Fort  Wadsworth  Museum,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y. 

U.S.  Army  Chaplain  Museum,  Fort  Wads- 
worth, N.Y. 

Watervliet  Arsenal  Museum,  Watervliet, 
N.Y. 

West  Point  Museum,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

82d  Airborne  Division  War  Memorial  Mu- 
seum, Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Special  Warfare  Museum,  Institute  for 
Military  Assistance,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

OKLAHOMA 

Field  Artillery  and  Fort  Sill  Museum,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla. 

18th  Field  Artillery  Museum,  Fort  Sill, 
Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frankford  Arsenal  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Hessian  Powder  Magazine  Museum, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

Omar  N.  Bradley  Museum,  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pa. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Fort  Jackson  Museum,  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C. 

TEXAS 

1st  Cavalry  Division  Museum,  Fort  Hood, 
Tex. 


2d  Armored  Division  Museum.  Fort  Hood, 
Tex. 

U.S.  Army  Medical  Museum,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex. 

Fort  Sam  Houston  Military  Museum,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

3d  Cavalry  Museum,  Fort  Bliss  Tex. 

U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Artillery  Museum, 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

U.S.  Army  Museum  of  the  Noncommis- 
sioned Officer,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

UTAH 

Fort  Douglas  Museum  of  Military  History, 
Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

VIRGINIA 

Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum,  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 

Old  Guard  Museum,  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  Museum,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va. 

U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum.  Fort 
Lee,  Va. 

U.S.  Army  Transportation  Museum.  Fort 
Eustis,  Va. 

WASHINGTON 

Fort  Lewis  Military  Museum,  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash. 

OVERSEAS 

Schofield  Barracks  Museum,  APO  San 
Francisco  96557 

2d  Infantry  Division  Museum,  APO  San 
Francisco  96331 

Berlin  Brigade  Museum,  APO  New  York 
09742 

Old  Ironsides  Museum,  1st  Armored  Di- 
vision, APO  New  York  09326 
1st  Battalion,  13th  Infantry  Museum,  APO 
New  York  09034 

2d  Armored  Cavalry  Museum,  APO  New 
York  09036 

3d  Infantry  Division  Museum,  APO  New 
York  09036 

The  Blackhorse  Museum,  11th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment,  APO  New  York  09146 


*The  Springfield  Armory  Museum,  Springfield, 
Mess.,  Is  operated  and  controlled  by  the  ^rlngfleld 
Armory  Museum  Inc.,  private  non-profit  corporation. 
It  displays  the  armory's  small  arms  collection,  on 
Indefinite  loan  from  the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military 
History,  Department  of  the  Army. 


including  some  dating  back  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quistadores.  Examples  of  American  Indian  tools,  or- 
naments and  artwork  show  how  the  ancient  cultures 
lived  in  Arizona. 

The  museum  displays  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  Kachina  dolls  made  by  Hopi  and  Zuni  Indians. 
The  dolls  were  used  to  teach  children  about  their  gods. 

Old  documents  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  life 
Captain  Samuel  Whitside  found  when  he  established 
the  frontier  post  of  Fort  Huachuca  in  1877.  The  Healy 
Room  shows  uniforms  worn  during  the  various  Indian 
war  campaigns.  One  of  these  was  against  Geronimo, 
the  famous  Apache  leader.  His  tomahawk  and  cere- 
monial pipe  are  on  display.  (See  “B  Troop,”  page 
41.) 


Period  rooms,  including  one  with  a ceramic 
figure  of  Captain  Whitside  at  his  desk,  give  a life-like  , 
interpretation  of  the  Old  West.  Another  room  re- 
creates a World  War  II  barracks  when  black  soldiers  ( 
of  the  10th  Cavalry  were  stationed  there. 

Representing  the  modern-day  Army,  an  entire 
room  is  devoted  to  the  U.S.  Army  Communications  ( 
Command  (USACC)  which  is  based  at  Fort  Huachu- 
ca. The  display  reviews  the  challenges  met  in  Vietnam  ' 
and  what  USACC  can  do  for  the  future.  Visitors  see  , 
a model  of  SYNCON,  the  world’s  first  com- 
munications satellite,  and  a mockup  of  a computer 
room. 

The  museums  are  open  to  the  public  and  ad-  ' 
mission  is  free.  □ i, 
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COMBINING  motherhood  with  a 
career  can  be  a juggling  act  for 
anyone.  But  being  in  the  Army  and 
being  a mother  can  present  even 
more  of  a challenge. 

“You’ve  got  to  like  the 
Army  in  order  to  fit  your  family 
into  it,”  says  Specialist  4 Phyllis  A. 
M.  Crowden,  mother  of  5-year-old 
Doneva  and  4-year-old  Dennie. 

SP4  Crowden,  whose  hus- 
band is  in  the  Navy,  feels  that  the 
military  does  have  its  advantages 
for  children.  “The  Army  is  great 

MARTHA  FALLS  Is  an  information  career  intern  In 
Headquarters,  United  States  Army  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


for  meeting  new  people  and  ad- 
justing to  different  life-styles.  The 
children  get  the  experience  of  see- 
ing the  world  and  learning  about 
the  cultures  of  different  people.” 
Specialist  4 Carmen  D. 
Langer  whose  daughter,  Yanina 
Ann,  is  2*/i,  also  agrees.  “I’m 
proud  of  my  uniform,”  she  says, 
“and  when  it  comes  to  Yanina, 
nothing  is  hard.” 

Like  most  mothers,  SP4s 
Crowden  and  Langer  are  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  “I  feel  a sense  of  satis- 
faction knowing  that  Yanina  needs 


me  and  that  I have  a hand  in  raising 
her,”  SP4  Langer,  a divorcee, 
says. 

SP4s  Crowden  and  Langer 
both  want  a career  for  themselves 
and  eventually  for  their  children. 
“With  one  brother  in  the  Air 
Force,  another  in  the  Army  and 
another  planning  to  join  the 
Marines,  my  dream  is  for  my  little 
girl  to  join  the  military,”  says  SP4 
Langer. 

“My  children  are  already 
service-oriented,”  says  SP4  Crow- 
den. “They’re  always  saying, 
‘Mommy’s  in  the  Army.  Daddy’s 


cTliothers 

M 

c^rmy- 


Qteen 


Martha  Falls 


On  a trip  to  the 
commissary,  SP4 
Carmen  Langer, 
gets  help  from 
2V2-year-old 
Yanima  Ann. 
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Top,  SP4  Phyllis  Crowden  relaxes  with 
her  children  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  Bottom, 
SP5  Maria  Spooner  feeds  baby  while 
3-year-old  William  looks  on. 


in  the  Navy.’  There’s  probably  a 
nine-out-of-ten  chance  they’ll  join 
the  service  when  they  grow  up.” 
Like  other  mothers.  Spe- 
cialist 5 Maria  Spooner,  mother  of 
3-year-old  William  and  7-month- 
old  Lamont  Mortimer,  is  seriously 
considering  an  Army  career.  But 


according  to  her,  “The  final  deci- 
sion must  be  approved  by  my  hus- 
band, Specialist  5 William  A. 
Spooner.” 

Before  joining  the  Army, 
SP5  Spooner  talked  to  other  Army 
women  with  children.  “They 
seemed  to  be  doing  all  right,”  she 
says,  “so  I thought  if  they  can  do 
it,  I can,  too.  The  first  7 months 
were  rough.  During  that  time  I was 
away  from  my  family  because  of 
basic  training  and  school.  To  make 
things  worse,  I found  out  I was 
pregnant. 

“Once  I finished  basic 
training  and  the  schooling,  I knew 
I’d  mrde  it,”  says  SP5  Spooner.  “I 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  Army.  But 
because  I was  pregnant,  I had  to 
get  a waiver  to  remain  on  active 
duty.  By  the  time  I got  the  waiver, 
the  rules  were  changed  so  that 
pregnant  women  could  automati- 
cally stay  in  the  Army.  I was  glad. 
I think  it  should  be  up  to  the  indiv- 
idual to  decide  whether  they  want 
to  stay  in  or  not.” 

While  not  all  mothers  agree 
that  ending  forced  discharge  for 
pregnancy  or  parenthood  is  a good 
idea,  they  do  agree  that  not  every 
woman  can  be  a good  mother  and 
work,  too. 

She’s  got  to  be  flexible,” 
says  SP4  Danger,  an  administrative 
assistant.  “On  cold  mornings,  chil- 
dren look  so  little  and  helpless.  It’s 
a temptation  to  call  in  for  the  day 
off.  Then  there  are  assignments 
where  children  can’t  go  along.  It’s 
not  always  convenient  to  leave 
your  kids  with  your  parents.  You 
have  to  remember  your  service 
contract.  There  are  times  when 
children  play  second  fiddle  to  the 
Army.” 

“If  you’re  thinking  about 
becoming  a Wac  and  a mother,  re- 
consider,” says  SP4  Crowden. 
“Infants  demand  plenty  of  time. 
Unless  you  can  choose  your  duty 
station  and  get  your  job  choice,  I 
wouldn’t  advise  it.  When  I joined, 
I got  my  job  choice  as  finance  spe- 
cialist, and  my  duty  station.”  SP4 
Crowden  is  lucky.  Her  mother 
lives  close  enough  to  baby-sit  and 
her  husband  is  stationed  nearby  at 
Norfolk  Naval  Station. 


Specialist  5 Cynthia  Griffin 
whose  daughter,  Lana  Marie,  is  4, 
sees  little  difference  between  Army 
and  civilian  jobs.  “If  anything,” 
she  says,  “the  Army  may  have  a 
slight  advantage  because  of  serv- 
ices such  as  the  post  nursery,  free 
vaccinations,  emergency  examina- 
tions, pre-school  physical  exam- 
inations and  some  dental  work.” 
While  SP5  Griffin  hasn’t  de- 
cided whether  she  wants  an  Army 
career  or  not,  she  likes  being  in- 
dependent and  self-supporting.  As 
for  life  with  Lana,  “We  go  fishing, 
bowling,  to  the  movies  and  almost 
everywhere  together.  Everything  I 
do,  she  does.” 

While  her  mother  is  at  work, 
Lana  goes  to  the  post  nursery. 
“She  loves  other  children,”  says 
SP5  Griffin.  “I  don’t  have  any 
problem  taking  her  there  in  the 
morning.  If  anything,  my  problem 
is  just  the  opposite — trying  to  get 
her  to  leave  her  little  friends  and  j 
go  home.”  I 

SP5  Griffin,  like  the  other  , 
mothers,  is  concerned  with  the  * 
problem  of  finding  adequate  child-  1 
care  facilities  at  a reasonable  cost. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  j 
headaches  of  the  working  mother,  I 
both  military  and  civilian,  accord-  \ 
ing  to  Master  Sergeant  Beverly  E.  | 
Scott,  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  jj 
staff  adviser  for  the  U.S.  Army  j 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  ! 
at  Fort  Monroe. 

“When  a mother  finds  out 
that  her  child  isn't  receiving 
proper  care,  she  sometimes  forgets 
about  her  work,”  says  MSgt  Scott.  ^ 
“This  results  in  poor  on-the-job 
performance  and  then  poor  effi- 
ciency reports.  Her  chances  of  / 
being  promoted  and  remaining  in  ji 
the  military  are  consequently  ' 
lowered.  ' 

“Similar  problems  result 
when  the  mother  starts  losing  time  }j 
from  work  because  her  child  is  ill  ^ 
or  she’s  unwilling  to  leave  the  child  ||, 
behind  when  she’s  assigned  over-  |ij 
seas,”  says  MSgt  Scott. 

MSgt  Scott  offers  this  ad-  ||1 
vice  to  mothers  who  might  be  con-  1; 
sidering  an  Army  career — “Be  ma-  jji 
ture  and  know  your  responsi- 
bilities.  Q 
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Series  World 

Complete  the  following  series  of  numbers  and  letters. 

1.  1,  4.  5,  9 

2.  5,  2,  7,  14 

3.  B,  F,  J 

4.  6,  12,  16,  18 

5.  E,  J,  O 

6.  1,9,  16,  22 


True  or  False? 

1.  The  Parachutist,  Ranger  and  Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  badges  are  the  only  three  Vietnamese  spe- 
cial qualification  badges  authorized  to  be  worn  per- 
manently. 

2.  Since  they  represent  an  honor  and  an  achievement, 
awards  presented  to  soldiers  by  foreign  civil  authori- 
ties in  recognition  of  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
civilian  community  may  be  worn  on  the  uniform. 

3.  Soldiers  assigned  to  a unit  that  participated  in  World 
War  II,  or  the  Korean  or  Vietnam  wars  are  authorized 
to  wear  Army  unit  citation  emblems  presented  to  the 
unit. 

4.  Even  though  they  were  not  assigned  to  the  unit  during 
the  cited  action,  soldiers  may  still  wear  the  emblems 
described  in  Question  3 permanently  after  they  leave 
the  unit. 

5.  Stateside  units  are  not  eligible  for  the  Meritorious  Unit 
Commendation. 


Sports  Quiz 

From  The  Sentinel,  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

1.  What  is  the  sport  which  baseball  names  as  its  closest 
relative? 

2.  Who  still  holds  the  record  in  the  National  Basketball 
Association  for  the  most  points  in  a game?  What  team 
did  he  play  for? 

3.  Which  two  years  did  Army  win  the  college  football 
national  championship? 

4.  What  are  the  team  names  of  the  two  new  NFL  fran- 
chises in  Seattle  and  Tampa  Bay? 

5.  Which  sport  uses  a wicket? 

6.  What  is  the  triple  crown  of  horse  racing? 

7.  In  the  1972  summer  Olympics,  how  many  gold  medals 
did  Mark  Spitz  win? 

8.  Name  a famous  pair  of  brothers  who  are  playing  or 
have  played  professional  baseball. 


Challenger’s  Corner 


This  month’s  contributor  is  Stanley  De  Groote  from  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  at  DA. 
“It  requires  no  more  than  about  9th  grade  algebra,”  he 
claims.  If  you  have  some  brainteasers  you’d  like  to  con- 
tribute, write:  Mindbenders,  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Ca- 
meron Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

An  Army  column  is  10  miles  long.  Each  day  it  travels 
its  own  length  at  a constant  speed.  In  other  words,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a day’s  march,  the  foot  of  the  column 
is  where  the  head  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.  At 
the  beginning  of  one  day’s  march,  a messenger  left  the 
foot  of  the  column  traveling  at  a constant  speed,  reached 
the  head,  did  an  instantaneous  about-face  and  returned 
to  the  foot  of  the  column  just  as  the  Army  completed 
its  10-mile  march.  How  far  did  the  messenger  travel? 


BEGIN  HERE 


How  many  words  with  three  or  more  letters  can  you  find 
by  taking  the  30  letters  in  order  without  skipping  a letter? 
The  SOLDIERS  staff  found  29. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


FRIENDLY 
RIVALRY 

“ACHTUNG— FERTIG— LOS!”  Three  figures  in 
German  lineman’s  coveralls  race  to  three  telephone 
poles,  scale  them,  retrieve  a sealed  message  and 


t 


SSgt  Willy  D.  Smith  directs  the  action  during  the  wheel  changing 
phase  of  the  technical  competition,  above.  Left,  SP5  Ronald  Lewis 
retrieves  a sealed  message  in  another  contest. 

SOLDIERS 


scramble  down  again,  ready  for  the  next  phase  of  the 
competition.  They  go  on  to  rotate  the  tires  on  a jeep, 
run  a 25-yard  piggyback  relay  and  saw  through  a 
hard-as-mahogany  log,  racing  against  the  clock. 

The  event,  part  of  a technical  competition  in 
Mannheim,  Germany,  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
three-way  partnership  among  Germans  of  Luftlande- 
fernmelde  Bataillon  9,  Bruchsal;  the  French  of  the 
42d  Transmission  Regiment,  Rastatt;  and  Americans 
of  the  26th  Signal  Battalion,  7th  Signal  Brigade,  Heil- 
bronn. 

Also  part  of  the  morning’s  schedule,  a military 
competition  pitted  the  soldiers  against  each  other  to 
demonstrate  their  speed  and  endurance.  After  nego- 
tiating an  obstacle  course,  they  hiked  through  the 
woods  with  full  30-pound  packs  and  weapons.  Testing 
their  aim,  they  threw  grenades  and  shot  the  German 


G-3  rifle  at  clay  pigeons.  For  every  pigeon  missed  they 
ran  one  lap  around  the  quarter-mile  track. 

After  lunch  the  results  of  the  two  events  were 
announced.  The  commander  of  the  French  regiment 
presented  certificates  to  the  Germans,  who  captured 
1st  and  4th  places  in  the  technical  competition  and 
all  four  places  in  the  military  event.  Company  D and 
Detachment  II  of  the  26th  Signal  Battalion  took  2d 
and  3d  places  in  the  technical  competition. 

A presentation  of  friendship  scrolls,  a joint 
luncheon  and  a tour  of  the  Bruchsal  castle  contributed 
to  the  general  atmosphere  of  German  gemuetlichkeit. 

Soldiers  of  the  three-nation  units,  partners  in 
defense,  had  gotten  to  know  each  other  better  through 
friendly  competition.  □ 

Prepared  by  the  Public  Affairs  Office  staff,  7th  Signal  Brigade,  Mannheim,  Ger- 
many. 
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Lt  Col  Nelson  L.  Marsh 


MAJOR  GENERAL  Joseph 
Hooker  glowered  at  the  letter  in  his 
hand.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  had  just  appointed  him 
commander  of  the  Union  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  place  of  the  un- 
lucky Major  General  Ambrose 
Burnside. 

General  Burnside  had  suf- 
fered drastic  reverses  at  bloody 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  December 
1862.  Confederate  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  his  butternut-clad  le- 
gions had  soundly  trounced  Burn- 
side to  the  tune  of  12,700  casualties 
compared  to  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia’s  5,300  dead  and  wound- 
ed. 

The  date  on  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s  letter  of  appoint- 
ment was  January  26,  1863. 

“Fighting  Joe’’  Hooker  viewed  the 
letter  as  a mixture  of  good  news 
and  bad.  True,  he  had  coveted  the 
Army  top  command  so  the  ap- 
pointment was  a welcome  bit  of 
news.  But  the  President  also  had 
flatly  accused  Hooker  of  too  much 
ambition  and  what  amounted  to 
disloyalty  to  General  Burnside. 
Hooker  winced  under  these  accu- 
sations. 

President  Lincoln  had 
Fighting  Joe  accurately  pegged,  but 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  NELSON  L.  MARSH  is  com- 
mander,  U.S.  Army  Chicago  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, Fort  Sheridan,  III 


the  49-year-old  Hooker  simply 
didn’t  view  it  that  way.  To  him 
Burnside  was  an  inept  dolt  who 
needed  firing  while  he,  Joe  Hooker, 
was  the  potential  savior  of  the 
Union  cause. 

Hooker  was  confident  in  his 
abilities  as  a soldier.  He  thought 
he’d  succeed  where  McClellan, 
Pope  and  Burnside  had  each  failed 
before  him.  “My  plans  are  per- 
fect,’’ he  boasted  shortly  after  as- 
suming the  Army  command.  “May 
God  have  mercy  on  General  Lee 
for  1 will  have  none.’’  Fighting  Joe 
certainly  talked  a good  fight. 

A West  Pointer  (Class  of 
1837)  with  combat  experience  in 
the  Florida  campaign  and  the  Mex- 
ican War,  Hooker  had  fought  in  the 
Civil  War’s  Peninsular  and  Antie- 
tam  campaigns.  He  thought  he 
knew  himself — and  Lee — but 
Chancellorsville  proved  him  dead 
wrong. 

That  Fighting  Joe  was 
unpopular  with  many  of  his  fellow 
officers  didn’t  faze  him  in  the 
slightest.  He  knew  he  was  a fine 
administrator  and  had  demon- 
strated some  ability  as  a strategic 
planner.  And  he  was  an  aggressive 
corps  commander. 

Hooker  set  about  whipping 
the  disheartened  and  sulky  Army 
of  the  Potomac  into  shape.  By  May 
1863  he  had  what  he  termed  “.  . . 


the  finest  army  on  the  planet."  ' 
There  was  no  doubt  Hooker  ^ 
at  least  led  the  best  equipped  and 
largest  force  ever  seen  in  the  , 
Americas.  And  he  had  almost 
135,000  men,  versus  Lee’s  less 
than  60,000  underfed,  poorly 
equipped  troops.  In  all.  Hooker 
had  seven  infantry  corps  ready  for  - 
duty  against  Lee  plus  a cavalry 
corps  and  the  Army’s  reserve  artil- 
lery. i 

The  56-year-old  Lee  had 
sent  Confederate  I Corps  com- 
mander, Lieutenant  General  James 
Longstreet,  and  two  divisions 
(Hood’s  and  Pickett’s)  on  a forag- 
ing expedition  in  the  Suffolk  area 
south  of  the  James  River.  So  Lee  ;* 
had  only  seven  divisions  with  him  1 
in  all.  Two  were  divisions  from  I 
Longstreet  commanded  by  Major  (; 
Generals  Richard  H.  Anderson  and 
Lafayette  McLaws.  Lee  also  had 
Lieutenant  General  Thomas  J. 
(Stonewall)  Jackson’s  fine  II  Corps 
of  four  divisions,  flamboyant 
Major  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's 
Cavalry  division  and  about  170 
pieces  of  field  artillery.  These 
assets  were  more  than  enough  as 
things  turned  out.  )>; 

Fighting  Joe  prepared  to  j 
face  this  Southern  order  of  battle  i 
with  an  excellent  plan  designed  to 
drive  the  enemy  back  on  the  Con- 
federate capital  at  Richmond. 
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On  April  27  Hooker  himself 
took  a third  of  his  field  force  (V, 
XI  and  XII  Corps)  on  a wide  stra- 
tegic envelopment  by  way  of 
Kelly’s  Ford  on  the  Rappahannock 
River  northwest  of  Freder- 
icksburg. Union  Major  General 
John  Sedgwick  with  another  three 
corps  (I,  III  and  VI)  was  directed 
to  place  two  bridges  and  a corps 
across  the  Rappahannock  on  April 
29  and  hold  Lee  in  place  at  Freder- 
icksburg. The  I and  III  Corps  were 
to  join  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville. 

Major  General  George 
Stoneman’s  10,000-man  cavalry 
corps  had  been  wandering  around 
since  April  13  trying  to  get  across 
j the  flood-swollen  Rappahannock  to 
attack  Confederate  cavalry  in 
Lee’s  rear.  The  rest  of  Hooker’s 
troops  (II  Corps)  were  in  reserve 
ready  to  reinforce  either  wing.  II 
Corps  moved  later  to  hold  Hooker’s 
center. 

Hooker  was  confident  of  a 
resounding  victory  and  said  so. 
“The  enemy  must  either  inglori- 
ously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind 
his  defenses  and  give  us  battle  on 
our  own  ground  where  certain  de- 
struction awaits  him,’’  he  bragged 
to  his  troops. 

The  Union  plan  then  was  to 
use  Sedgwick  as  the  anvil  with 
Hooker  forging  the  hammer  to 
once  and  for  all  smash  Lee’s  up- 


start, but  highly  respected.  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Lee  knew  about 
the  forces  on  his  flank,  but  didn’t 
let  it  worry  him.  Considering  either 
wing  of  Hooker’s  Army  almost 
outnumbered  his  entire  command, 
Lee  did  know  he  held  a somewhat 
sticky  wicket  and  he  was  aware 
of  his  options. 

He  could  stay  put,  tempting 
as  that  was  since  he  occupied  ex- 
cellent defensive  positions  about 
the  river,  and  be  caught  in  the 
Hooker/Sedgwick  vise.  He  could 
turn  and  strike  at  Hooker,  but  with 
Sedgwick  on  his  heels.  He  could 
try  to  retreat  toward  Richmond 
where  Hooker  could  hit  his  open 
flank  and  cut  him  off.  Or  he  could 
outgeneral  his  younger  adver- 
sary— which  he  did. 

Lee  decided  it  was  time  for 
some  top-notch  generalship,  as 
provided  by  himself  and  his  trusted 
right  arm.  Stonewall  Jackson.  Per- 
haps if  Lee  had  been  facing  an- 
other Lee  or  Jackson,  and  not  Joe 
Hooker,  things  might  have  gone 
differently  for  both  sides.  This  bat- 
tle was  to  be  Lee’s  and  the  Con- 
federacy’s finest  hour — and  Jack- 
son’s last  battle. 

In  a bold  strategic  move  Lee 
left  10,000  men  under  Major  Gen- 
eral Jubal  Early  to  hold  the  line 
against  John  Sedgwick.  Lee  took 
the  rest  and  hurried  off  to  do  battle 


with  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville. 
About  noon  on  May  1 Union  and 
Confederate  skirmish  lines  collided 
3 miles  east  of  Chancellorsville. 
For  some  reason  this  action  sur- 
prised Hooker. 

His  nerve  was  shaken  to  the 
core.  He  recalled  his  advance  ele- 
ments and  organized  a strong  de- 
fensive position  of  improved 
trench  lines  in  the  restricted  and 
densely  wooded  wilderness.  Just  as 
Hooker’s  plan  was  working — on 
ground  of  his  own  choosing — he 
lost  his  nerve.  The  initiative  went 
to  Lee. 

Hooker  still  remarked  to 
Major  General  Darius  N.  Couch: 
“It’s  all  right.  Couch,  I’ve  got  Lee 
just  where  I want  him.’’  But  did 
he? 

Lee  was  quick  to  profit  from 
Hooker’s  mistake.  Lee  was  in 
charge  now — not  Hooker.  Stuart’s 
cavalry  probed  the  strong  Federal 
defenses,  unhindered  by  Stoneman 
who  was  still  off  on  the  fruitless 
operation  history  knows  as  “Stone- 
man’s  Raid.’’ 

Stuart  found  the  Federal 
right  flank  dangling  “in  the  air.’’ 
After  Jackson  quick-marched  up 
from  southeast  of  Fredericksburg, 
he  and  Lee  held  their  famous  two- 
man  “cracker  box’’  council.  Per- 
haps only  Jackson  could  have  car- 
ried off  their  bold  plan  to  surprise 
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Hooker’s  open  flank  with  a daring 
envelopment. 

On  May  2,  Lee  kept  only 
17,000  men  to  continue  to  hold  his 
front  against  Hooker.  He  sent 
Jackson’s  26,000-man  II  Corps  off 
on  a 16-mile  march  through  the 
maze  of  confusing  trails,  tangled 
woods  and  underbrush  to  Wilder- 
ness Tavern.  Jackson  was  a bit  late 
in  getting  started  as  he  force- 
marched  past  Brock  Road  in  broad 
daylight  parallel  to  the  Federal  line 
only  IVi  miles  distant,  heading  for 
the  Union  Army’s  open  flank. 

Hooker  received  several 
warnings  of  Jackson’s  flanking 
movement  but  Fighting  Joe  was 
convinced  the  Southerners  were 
retreating  and  thus  took  no  pre- 
cautions. 

At  6 p.m.  May  2,  Jackson’s 
Rebels  boiled  out  of  the  woods, 
ripping  Major  General  Oliver  O. 
Howard’s  exposed  XI  Corps’  rear 
and  right  flank  astride  the  old 
Orange  Turnpike  Road.  It  was  the 
crack  of  doom  for  the  Federals. 
Howard’s  corps  was  routed  with 
heavy  losses.  The  right  of 
Hooker’s  line  was  confused  and 
disrupted. 

However,  the  fighting  cost 
the  Confederates  more  than  they 
could  afford.  After  attacking  dur- 
ing the  2 hours  .of  daylight  remain- 
ing, Jackson  was  mortally  wound- 
ed mistakenly — by  his  own  men. 

Jackson  had  been  on  a per- 
sonal reconnaissance  prior  to  or- 
ganizing a night  attack  through  the 
Chancellorsville  clearing  and  cut- 
ting off  the  Union  retreat  route 
through  United  States  Ford  on  the 
Rappahannock.  Returning  through 
the  growing  darkness,  Jackson  was 
shot  out  of  his  saddle  by  a volley 
fired  by  his  own  Confederate 
infantrymen  who  nervously  mis- 
took their  beloved  general  for  a 
Yankee. 

Jackson  was  taken  by 
wagon  ambulance  to  a corps  field 
hospital  near  the  Wilderness  Store. 
His  left  arm  was  amputated  near 
the  shoulder  and  a ball  removed 
from  his  right  hand. 

A few  days  later  the  general 
was  carried  in  an  ambulance  to 
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Guinea’s  Station.  He  developed 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  and  died 
May  10,  1863,  attended  by  his  wife. 
His  last  words  were:  “No,  no,  let 
us  pass  over  the  river,  and  rest 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees.’’ 

Stonewall  Jackson  had 
breathed  his  last  and  the  South  was 
the  worse  for  it.  Lee  was  not  to 
have  his  lieutenant’s  unique  talents 
2 months  later  at  Gettysburg  or 
during  the  tough  1864  and  1865 
battles. 

The  Confederacy  lamented 
Jackson’s  death.  Sorrowfully, 
General  Lee  said:  “I  know  not  how 
to  replace  him.  God’s  will  be  done. 
I trust  He  will  raise  up  someone  in 
his  place.’’  That  was  not  to  be. 

As  Colonel  Mark  M. 
Boatner  III  wrote  in  1959:  “He 
could  not  be  replaced.  Without  his 
brilliant  corps  commander,  Lee 
was  never  again  able  to  execute  the 
strategy  that  had  characterized  his 
operations.  The  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  never  recovered  the  vital- 
ity it  had  formerly  possessed.’’ 

After  Jackson’s  wound, 
jaunty  Jeb  Stuart  took  temporary 
command  of  the  II  Confederate 
Corps.  Stuart  launched  a vigorous, 
skillful  assault  at  dawn  on  May  3. 
Hooker  was  all  the  more  confused 
and  began  withdrawing  into  a 
stronger  defensive  position.  Stuart 
reorganized  his  mixed-up  forces 
and  moved  artillery  pieces  into  an 
abandoned  open  meadow,  pepper- 
ing the  Federal  guns  and  troop  po- 
sitions with  shot  and  shell. 

One  of  these  field  pieces 
knocked  down  a pillar  of  the 
Chancellorsville  mansion  serving 
as  Hooker’s  headquarters.  Hooker 
was  thrown  down  and  stunned.  His 
will  to  mount  a crushing  counterat- 
tack flickered  and  expired.  By 
noon  the  Federals  were  withdraw- 
ing into  the  Rappahannock  bridge- 
heads, fighting  a defensive  rear- 
guard action. 

Lee  joined  his  army’s  two 
wings  together  and  sent  the  larger 
Union  force  scurrying  into  new 
defensive  lines  in  the  giant  horse- 
shoe-shaped  bridgehead  on  the 
Rappahannock. 

General  Sedgwick,  mean- 


while, finally  got  his  secondary  at-  i 
tack  rolling  at  Fredericksburg,  j; 
After  four  bloody  cracks  at  the  l 
Rebel  lines  he  finally  ruptured  S 
Brigadier  General  William  Barks- 
dale’s Mississippi  Brigade  line  on 
Marye’s  Heights.  Then  he  headed 
for  Hooker’s  beleaguered  troops  at 
Chancellorsville  12  miles  away. 

Lee  noted  Sedgwick’s  de- 
velopments but  again  calmness 
prevailed.  It  was  not  mere  coinci- 
dence that  Chancellorsville  would 
be  known  to  history  as  “Lee's 
Masterpiece,”  and  studied  by  mili- 
tary men  and  scholars  the  world 
over  as  the  nearly  perfect  battle. 

On  May  4 Lee  left  25,000 
men  under  Stuart  to  contain  : 
Hooker’s  75,000  well-entrenched  ' 
men.  Marching  with  just  20,000  I 
troops,  Lee  reinforced  Jubal  Early  | 
and  together  the  two  Confederate  | 
commanders  lit  into  Sedgwick  on  L 
three  sides,  boxing  the  tough  j‘i 
Northerners  in  a bend  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock  midway  between  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Chancellorsville.  i 

The  Confederates  drove  | 
Sedgwick  across  the  river  via  ' 
Scott’s  Ford.  Meanwhile,  Fighting  . 
Joe  Hooker  remained  inactive  in 
his  strong  defensive  position.  |' 

Lee  regrouped  his  army 
facing  Hooker’s  giant  horseshoe 
bridgehead  and  prepared  for  a \ 
fresh  assault  designed  to  rout  the  i 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Con- 
federate blow  wasn’t  necessary 
since  Hooker  obligingly  withdrew 
north  of  the  Rappahannock  on  May 
6.  The  road  to  Gettysburg  was  i 
open  to  Lee  for  the  Confederacy's  ! 
great  moment  of  truth  and  another  i , 
showdown  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  this  time  under  former  V 
Corps  commander  George  G. 
Meade. 

Gettysburg  would  become 
the  most  unforgettable  single  in- 
stance in  the  Civil  War’s  incompa- 
rably tragic  drama. 

For  the  Confederacy  Chan- 
cellorsville was  a dazzling  victory,  .• 
although  a most  costly  one  with  the 
loss  of  the  irreplaceable  Stonewall 
Jackson.  The  Confederate  flood  j 
had  reached  its  high  water  mark.  | 
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"All  the  parts  right  there 
and  you  still  can’t  make  it  run? 
Now  watch  a real  expert  at  work!” 


"Boy,  those  guys  in  Armor 
really  have  it  made!” 


It's  concentrated  water. 
All  you  add  is  food.” 


Signs  oh  the 
Army  Scene 

Mottoes,  slogans,  bits  of  wisdom  and  Instant  philosophy  reported 
by  readers  or  noted  by  SOLDIERS  correspondents  on  their  Army 
rounds. 

America  will  be  the 
Land  of  the  Free  . . . 

Only  so  long  as  it’s 
the  Home  of  the  Brave! 

MDW  Public  Affairs  Office 


Be  glad  you  have  problems. 

If  there  were  no  problems 
someone  would  be  hired 
at  half  the  pay  to  do  your  job. 

Civilian  Personnel  Office 


BE  LAZY! 

Do  It  Right  the  First  Time  . . . and 
Save  the  effort  of  having  to  do  it  again! 

Sgt.  Michael  S.  Stubbs, 
U.S.  Army  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz. 


ROLL  YOUR  OWN:  Sooner  or  later,  it  happens  in  every  editorial 
office — a caption  somehow  becomes  detached  from  the  artist’s 
cartoon.  So  try  being  a humor  editor  for  a change.  Try  some 
imagineering.  Dream  up  a caption  for  the  above  cartoon.  Send 
your  suggested  caption  to  The  Lighter  Side,  SOLDIERS  Maga- 
zine, Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314.  The  winner  will 
be  awarded  a recording  of  ”A  Salute  to  America  ” by  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  Bicentennial  Band  and  Chorus. 


CONSUMERS  CORNER  — METRIC  SYSTEM 


□ U .S  . Metric  Board  is  now  working  toward 
a policy  of  increasing  this  country's  use  of  the 
metric  system . The  Army  already  uses  metric 
measurements  in  weaponry , mapping  and  other 
areas.  Currently,  11  percent  of  the  nation's 
manufacturers  are  using  the  metric  system  in 
some  way . 

Chances  are  you've  been  exposed  to  the 


metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  at  some 
time.  However,  to  give  you  a ready  reference 
of  how  the  system  works,  here's  a list  of  a few 
units  of  measure  and  how  to  convert  them , 

The  charts  are  from  a pamphlet , "The  Met- 
ric System,  How  Do  You  Measure  Up?"  publish- 
ed by  the  ROTC  Department,  Wentworth,  Mili- 
tary Academy , Lexington , Mo . 


CENTIMETERS 


r 


LENGTH 


INCHES 


I 


TEMPERATURE 


WHEN  YOU  KNOW 

MULTIPLY  BY 

TO  FIND 

WHEN  YOU  KNOW 

MULTIPLY  BY 

TO  FIND 

inches 

2.5 

centimeters 

feet 

30 

centimeters 

Fahrenheit 

5/9  (after  sub- 

Celsius 

yards 

.9 

meters 

tr acting  32) 

miles 

1.6 

kilometers 

Celsius 

9/5  (then  add 

Fahrenheit 

centimeters 

.4 

inches 

32) 

meters 

1.1 

yards 

kilometers 

.6 

miles 

WEIGHT 


WHEN  YOU  KNOW  MULTIPLY  BY  TO  FIND 
28 


VOLUME 


WHEN  YOU  KNOW  MULTIPLY  BY  TO  FEND 


ounces 

pounds 

grams 

kilograms 


.45 

.035 

2.2 


grams 

kilograms 

ounces 

pounds 


cups 

pints 

quarts 

gallons 

liters 

liters 

liters 


.24 

.47 

.95 

3.8 

2.1 

1.06 

.26 


liters 

liters 

liters 

liters 

pints 

quarts 

gallons 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 

Thanks  to  new  central  distribution  system 
X customers  now  can  order  their  size  in 
egular  fashion  wear  and  expect  delivery 
rithin  10  days,  say  AAFES  officials. 

Pollution  abatement  techniques  developed 
y U .S  . Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research 
nd  Development  Command  flWERADCOM)  , 
ort  Belvoir,  Va. , give  Army  field  shower 
nit , below , a new  look ...  .A  shower  collec- 
ion  base  permits  waste  water  to  be  drained 
ff  into  pillow  tank,  rear  center. . . .Waste 
rater  is  then  pumped  into  collapsible  treat- 
lent  tank , right , where  it  is  agitated  and 
lixed  with  polymers. . . .After  solution  set- 
les , clean  water  is  drawn  off  leaving  carbon- 
9den  sludge,  about  17  percent  of  original 
olume. . . .This  sludge  must  be  disposed  of 
eparately . . . .Similar  techniques  have  been 
eveloped  for  field  laundry  unit  waste  water . 
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Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  a Nation 
October  Anniversaries 

October  11,  1779 — Brig  Gen  Casimir  Pulaski,  Polish  vol- 
unteer with  the  Continental  Army,  fatally  wounded  while 
leading  cavalry  charge  at  Savannah,  Ga.  October  14, 
1890 — Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  West  Point  Class  of  '15 
and  34th  President  of  the  United  States,  born  at  Denison, 
Tex.  October  17, 1777 — British  Gen  Burgoyne  surrenders 
to  Gen  Gates  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.  Decisive  victory  brings 
France  into  the  Revolution  on  the  American  side.  Oc- 
tober 18,  1867 — In  ceremonies  at  Sitka,  territory  of  Alas- 
ka transferred  from  Russia  to  the  United  States.  For  first 
10  years,  War  Department  administered  the  new  territory. 
October  19, 1781 — War  for  Independence  ends  with  Lord 
Cornwallis’  surrender  at  Yorktown,  Va.  October  20, 
1944 — Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  lands  with  American 
forces  on  Leyte  in  the  Philippines.  October  29,  1942 — 
Alaska  Highway,  built  by  Army  Engineers,  opened. 

Overhead  and  Upkeep:  The  Army’s  $8.06  billion  budget 
request  for  Operations  and  Maintenance  in  Fiscal  Year 
1977  covers  a wide  range  of  activities: 

• Training  and  operation  of  more  than  650  combat  and 
combat  support  units. 

• Operation  and  maintenance  of  1,153  posts  and  sta- 
tions around  the  world,  including  158,000  buildings  and 
16,000  miles  of  streets. 

• Training  of  601,000  military  and  111,588  civilians  in 
45  training  centers,  schools  and  civilian  institutions. 

• Medical  treatment  for  a potential  patient  load  of  3.4 
million  individuals. 

• Movement  of  approximately  5.4  million  tons  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 

• Wages  of  238,550  U.S.  and  foreign  national  civilian 
employees. 

• Depot  maintenance  and  equipment  overhaul — about 
$1  billion  worth. 

Guardsmen  Presidents:  The  National  Guard  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  traces  its  origin  to  the  first  militia  unit  organ- 
ized in  Massachusetts  in  1636.  In  the  nation’s  200  years, 
a total  of  15  National  Guardsmen  have  become  Presi- 
dents. Their  highest  Guard  rank  and  dates  of  service: 

George  Washington  (colonel,  1754-1758),  Andrew 
Jackson  (major  general,  1791-1814),  William  H.  Harrison 
(brigadier  general,  1812-14),  John  Tyler  (captain,  1813), 
James  K.  Polk  (captain,  1821),  James  Buchanan  (private, 
1814),  Abraham  Lincoln  (captain,  1832),  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur (brigadier  general,  1848-62),  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (major 
general,  1861-62),  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, 1861-65),  James  A.  Garfield  (major  general,  1861- 
63),  Benjamin  Harrison  (colonel,  1862-65),  William  Mc- 
Kinley (captain,  1861-65),  Theodore  Roosevelt  (captain, 
1882-86),  Harry  S.  Truman  (major,  1905-19). 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  22) 

Series  World:  1.  14,  23.  37  (sum  of  the  preceding  two  numbers  is  the  next  in 
the  series)  2.  28,  56,  112  (sum  of  all  the  preceding  numbers)  3.  P.  V (letter  following 
the  vowels  in  the  alphabet)  4.  24.  26.  30.  36  (numbers  evenly  divisible  by  6 or 
containing  a 6)  5.  T,  Y (5th,  10th,  15th,  20th  and  25th  letters  of  the  alphabet) 
6.  27.  31  (add  10  to  the  preceding  number  and  subtract  the  number  of  the  position 
you  are  trying  to  find/.e.,  1 + 10  = 11:11-2  = 9)  Challenger's  Corner;  (approximately) 
24.14  miles  Sports  Quiz:  1.  cricket,  2.  Wilt  Chamberlain.  100  points,  Philadelphia 
3.  1944  and  1945  4.  Seattle  Seahawks,  Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers  5.  cricket  6.  consists 
of  three  races:  Kentucky  Derby.  Preakness,  Belmont  Stakes  7.  7 8.  Ken  and  George 
Brett,  Matty.  Felipe  and  Jesus  Alou,  among  others  True  or  False?  1.  T 2.  F 3. 
T 4.  F 5.  T Word  Wheel;  tea,  teach,  teaching,  each,  aching,  chin,  ingot,  got.  Gotland, 
land,  and,  andaman,  dam.  dama,  daman,  man,  aman,  amandine,  din  dine,  dinette, 
net,  netter,  ettercap.  cap.  cape.  ape.  pet,  pete 


• Selection  Board  meets  this 
month  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind. , to  consider  E7s  for  promo- 
tion to  E8. . . .Details  in  MILPER- 
CEN  message  231540Z  Jul  76. 

• Army's  Golden  Knights  win 
national  parachuting  champion- 
ships for  fourth  year  in  a row . 

. . .Sgt  Jack  Brake  wins  overall 
national  and  style  championships . 

• During  FY  76,  Army  enlisted 
193,024  men  and  women. . . .Re- 
cruiting goals  exceeded  second 
year  in  row  . . .this  year  by  910. 

• 66th  Transportation  Co. , 37th 
Transportation  Group,  USAREUR, 
wins  1976  Distinguished  Military 
Transport  Unit  Award . . . .Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  made  selection . 


P|' ' Flu  Vaccine  Program 

Under  Army's  swine  flu  immunization  program.  Active  Army  sol- 
diers will  receive  two  shots:  a vaccine  against  "A  type  New  Jer- 
sey-A  type  Victoria"  and  another  against  "B  type  Hong  Kong"  vi- 
ruses. . . .Army  reserve  component  soldiers  will  receive  "A  types" 
only.  . . .Dependents  and  civilian  employees  will  receive  vaccines 
as  recommended  by  U .S  . Public  Health  Service  under  national 
program . . . .Availability  dates  of  vaccine  will  be  announced .... 
(See  "War  of  the  Microbes,"  September  '76  SOLDIERS.) 

E4  Family  Housing 

E4s  with  more  than  2 but  less  than  4 years  service  who  don't 
have  a 6-year  active  duty  commitment  are  now  on  equal  footing 
with  other  E4s  for  family  housing. . . .May  result  in  longer  wait- 
ing lists , but  will  be  more  equitable , say  DA  officials . 

Learn  Skilled  Trades 

Army-wide  program  to  sign  up  qualified  persons  to  serve  up  to 
4-year  apprenticeships  learning  skilled  trades  such  as  electri- 
cian, auto  mechanic  and  carpenter  may  mean  jobs  for  1,000  men 
and  women . . . .Will  upgrade  maintenance  workforce  at  CONUS 
Army  posts,  while  improving  Army  manpower  planning. . . .In- 
terested persons  should  contact  their  Civilian  Personnel  Office. 


155mm  Soft  Recoil 
Howitzer 


• 155mm  Large  Caliber  Soft  Recoil  Howitzer,  left, 

is  in  early  test  stages  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground, 
Ariz. . . .Reduced  recoil  makes  system  more  stable. 

. . . .Lighter  weight  makes  it  easier  to  transport .... 
Won't  be  in  field  for  about  10  years. 


• National  Guardsmen  who  are  members  of 
units  participating  in  the  affiliation  program  can 
now  wear  their  sponsor's  active  Army  shoulder 
sleeve  insignia,  says  National  Guard  Bureau. 


• New  law  signed  July  7,  1976, 
permits  display  of  all-weather  Amer- 
ican flag  for  patriotic  effect  24  hours 
a day , if  properly  illuminated  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  darkness . 
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Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


AFTER  A 4-YEAR  LAPSE  the 
2d  Infantry  Division  (Indian- 
head)  again  has  a living  sym- 
bol. Private  Johnny  Werito,  a 
Navajo  Indian  from  Bloom- 
field, N.M.,  has  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  division. 

When  Pvt  Werito,  B 
Company,  1st  Battalion,  9th  In- 
fantry, was  told  to  report  to  his 
commanding  officer  he  was  un- 
aware that  he  was  being 
considered  for  such  an  honor. 

“I  thought  I’d  done 
something  wrong  and  was 
being  sent  in  for  extra  duty  or 
something  like  that,”  he  says. 

The  young  Navajo  is 
well  suited  to  fulfill  his  role  as 
the  Indianhead  s living  sym- 
bol. Before  enlisting  in  the 
Army  he  took  an  active  part  in 
his  tribe’s  activities  and  is  an 
accomplished  Indian  dancer. 

His  uncle  started  teach- 
ing him  Indian  dances  when 
he  was  4 years  old.  He  partici- 
pated often  in  dance  competi- 
tions at  tribal  pow  wows  and 
won  several  prizes  and  tro- 
phies. 

He  comes  from  a close- 
knit  family  of  five  brothers  and 
four  sisters.  His  wife,  a silver- 
smith in  Bloomfield,  eagerly 
awaits  his  return  from  Korea. 

Wearing  Korean-made 
Indian  dress  of  his  own  design. 
Pvt  Werito  will  be  seen  at 
parades,  sporting  events, 
community  relations  activities 
and  other  functions.  A living 
symbol,  he’ll  serve  as  a re- 
minder of  the  2d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion patch  and  the  unit’s  60- 
year  heritage.  Q 
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• New  tax  reform  bill  means 
states  can  now  request  DOD  to 
withhold  state  income  taxes  from 
military  pay. . . .DOD  has  4 months 
from  the  date  of  the  request  to 
start  withholding  from  soldiers' 
checks . 


• A revised  Leave  and  Earning 
Statement  will  be  used  beginning 
this  month.  . . .Will  now  include 
state  of  legal  residence,  state  tax 
information , leave  lost  and  leave 
paid  data , and  basic  active  and 
total  Federal  service  dates . 


• Want  to  be  a warrant  officer? 

. . .Act  now MILPERCEN  offi- 

cials say  35  warrant  MOSs  are 
open  for  active  and  reserve  com- 
ponent soldiers  and  members  of 
other  services.  . . .Your  personnel 
office  has  details . 


• New  approach  to  physical 
fitness  training  (PT)  being  devel- 
oped by  Army  service  schools. . . . 
Concept  places  emphasis  on 
developing  amount  of  strength  and 
endurance  needed  by  a soldier  to 
do  his  or  her  job , rather  than 
conducting  standard  PT  for  all. 

• Army  is  seeking  enlisted  vol- 
unteers for  Special  Forces  and 
Ranger  units . . . .Check  with  your 
personnel  office  for  complete  list 
of  MOSs  needed  and  application 
procedures . 


• All  women  enlistees  now 
take  basic  rifle  marksmanship 
training. . . .DA  message  301545Z 
Jun  76  has  details. 


New  Division  Pian 

New  division  reorganization  plan  being  studied  . . . .Proposed 
division  would  include  more,  but  smaller  units.  . . .Infantry  bat- 
talion would  have  "pure"  rifle  companies,  without  mortars  and  ^ 

TOW  antitank  v'eapons. . . .Division  artillery  would  increase  from 
54  to  90  155mm  howitzers.  . . .Tank  battalions  would  have  36 
tanks  instead  of  54,  but  there  would  be  more  units.  . . .Engineer 
battalion  would  lose  bridge  company , but  have  more  combat 
engineering  equipment . 

Retention  Status  Changes 

Retention  status  of  soldiers  during  the  18-20  year  period  of 
active  Federal  service  has  been  changed  . . . .Only  those  soldiers 
who  have  completed  18  years  service  at  time  a bar  to  reenlist- 
ment is  imposed,  without  regard  to  ETS , m.ay  be  retained. ... 

See  Change  57  to  AR  600-200. . . .In  past,  soldiers  barred  at  15- 
17  years  service  who  completed  18  years  service  at  their  ETS  < 

were  authorized  to  be  extended  to  complete  20  years  service. 


• New  method  of  using  dogs  for  mine  and 
booby  trap  detection  is  being  tested  by 
Army,  right. . . .Better  than  any  device  now 
available. . . .Dogs  smell  explosive  itself  and 
not  human  scent  associated  with  emplacing 
mine  as  in  past . . . .Also  can  detect  trip 
wires  from  25  feet  away. . . .Testers  believe 
dogs  may  hear  vibrations  of  booby  trap 
wires. . . .German  shepherds  and  Labrador 
retrievers  being  used . 

• A 13-cent  U.S.  commemorative  stamp 
honors  Clara  Maass , a nurse  who  served 
the  Army  during  Spanish-American  war 
and  later  gave  her  life  during  yellow  fever 
experiments. 

• Date  soldier  leaves  present  post  is  date 
of  eligibility  for  housing  at  next  duty  sta- 
tion, according  to  Change  18,  AR  210-50. . . . 
But,  soldier  must  make  an  advanced  appli- 
cation for  housing. . . .Your  personnel  office 
will  help  you  fill  out  DD  Form  1746. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


• Use  of  camouflage  skirt,  gun  barrel 
disrupter , smoke  launcher , slotted  antenna 
and  air  foil  for  M60A1  tank  being  tested. . . . 
Foldable  fiberglass  rods  hold  up  camouflage 
nets. . . .Disrupter  is  used  to  disguise  gun 
barrel. . . .Smoke  launchers  form  rapid  smoke 
screen,  hiding  tank  from  enemy.  . . .Air  foil 
forces  exhaust  up  and  out,  causing  heat  to 
dissipate  over  wider  area,  thus  lowering 
effectiveness  of  heat-seeking  missiles. 

• Some  Army  specialists  will  soon  be  con- 
verted to  NCO  grades  under  EPMS  while 
some  NCOS  will  be  converted  to  specialists. 

. . .Realignment  will  give  soldiers  better 
career  progression  and  conform  with  revised 
Standards  of  Grade  Authorization,  say 
MILPERCEN  officials. 


• As  soldiers  complete  time-in-service 
requirements  for  promotion  to  E2  and  E3,  ad- 
ministrative actions  will  be  automatic  under 
changes  in  Standard  Installation/Division 
Personnel  System  (SIDPERS) . . . .Will  reduce 
number  of  soldiers  overlooked  for  promotion 
because  of  TDY , PCS  or  administrative  over- 
sight . 

• U .S . Armed  Forces  team  wins  First  Over- 
all Country  at  9th  Conseil  International  du 
Sport  Militaire  (CISM)  Parachuting  Champion- 
ships in  Spain.  . . .Team  comprised  of  five 
members  of  Army's  Golden  Knights.  . . .Won  11 
of  13  gold  medals,  one  silver  and  two  bronze. 

• New  inspection  procedures  for  UH-1  and 
CH-47  helicopters  in  effect  by  end  of  1976.  . . . 
Inspect  aircraft  components  only  when  actual 
wear  or  potential  failure  can  be  seen  or  fore- 
cast. . .Should  reduce  workload,  improve 
readiness  rates  and  cut  repair  parts  usage 
without  loss  in  safety  and  reliability. 


• Winners  of  1976  "Phillip  A.  Connelly 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Army  Eood  Service": 
2d  Bn,  503d  Inf,  101st  Abn  Div  (Air  Assault), 
Eort  Campbell,  Ky . , in  small  dining  facility 
category  (up  to  200  soldiers  a meal) . . .and 
Special  Troops  Consolidated  Dining  Eacility  3, 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Huntsville,  Ala.  , in  large 
dining  facility  category  (201  or  more  soldiers 
a meal) . 


• New  program  underway  to  train  selected 
Army  reservists  as  enlisted  clinical  special- 
ists. . . .Contact  your  local  reserve  unit  for 
details . 


• Recent  decision  to  end  competition  for 
E5/E6  promotions  in  a secondary  MOS  isn't  as 
restrictive  as  it  appears,  says  MILPERCEN.  . . . 
Doesn't  affect  soldiers  in  controlled  secondary 
MOS  program  . . . .Also,  soldier  may  change 
MOS  . . .Those  who  attained  valid  recommended 
list  status  in  secondary  MOS  before  March  1 
may  retain  that  status  indefinitely. 
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AIDE  TO  HEARING 

In  the  June  1976  issue,  page  46, 
there  appears  a picture  of  a poten- 
tially future  officer  firing  a mortar. 

It  is  very  evident  that  he  is  not  wear- 
ing his  ear  plugs  or  any  means  of 
protection.  The  ear  plugs  are  clear- 
ly visible  dangling  in  their  container 
from  his  shirt.  If  the  picture  in 
question  was  a posed  one,  overlook- 
ing small  details  such  as  ear  protec- 
tion devices  could  lead  to  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  not  necessary. 
Hearing  loss/damage  to  Army  per- 
sonnel is  a major  cause  for  profiles 
and  subsequent  medical  claims.  . . . 

Daily  in  my  job  as  an  environ- 
mental health  technician  with  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  I deal  with 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
our  health  and  welfare,  to  include 
monitoring  a viable  hearing  conser- 
vation program.  It  certainly  would 
be  to  the  benefit  of  us  all  if  you 
would  publish  an  article  outlining 
and  strongly  supporting  the  Army's 
Hearing  Conservation  Program  as 
stated  in  AR  40-5. 

SSgt  John  P.  Carleton  II 

Fort  Bragg,  N .C  . 

SOLDIERS  has  published  several 
"What's  New"  items  on  this  subject 
and  a July  '73  article.  More  items 
are  planned . 

REFORGER  OVERSIGHT 

In  September  SOLDIERS,  "What's 
New"  section  concerning  REFORCER 
76  failed  to  mention  C Troop,  7th 
Squadron  (Attack  Helicopter) , 17th 
Cavalry,  6th  Cavalry  Brigade  (AC), 
Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  which  is  also  par- 
ticipating. The  6th  Cavalry  Brigade 
located  at  Fort  Hood  is  the  only  at- 
tack helicopter  brigade  of  its  kind. 

Sgt  Ben  T.  Nordyke 

Fort  Hood,  T ex  . 


BETTER  FORCE 

In  response  to  the  Total  Force 
article  in  August  SOLDIERS  let  me 
say  I was  glad  to  see  ome  light 
shed  on  the  One  Army  concept. 

As  a former  Regular  Army  man 
(1964-1967)  and  now  a member  of 
the  active  Reserve,  I feel  that  we 
are  finally  on  our  way  to  recognizing 
each  other's  potential  with  respect  to 
combat  efficiency.  I know  what  it's 
like  to  serve  on  a good  team,  for 
none  could  have  been  better  than  my 
old  Cavalry  Troop  in  Vietnam. 

My  feelings  toward  the  Reserve 
when  I joined  it  back  in  1971  were 
very  negative,  and  more  than  once 
I came  close  to  dropping  out  due  to 
poor  unit  training  and  incompetent 
personnel.  But  since  1971,  I have 
noted  a marked  improvement  within 
the  program. 

I have  been  told  by  various  Reg- 
ular Army  officers  and  noncoms 
that,  in  some  cases.  Army  Reserve 
and  Guard  units  manned  by  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  and  the  new  breed  of 
enlistee  have  shown  themselves  su- 
perior to  active-duty  counterparts. 
Believe  me,  it's  a good  feeling  hear- 
ing such  words  after  all  these  years 
of  being  looked  down  upon  as  a 
"Weekend  Warrior." 

I speak  for  myself,  but  am  sure 
many  in  the  Reserve  and  Guard  will 
agree,  that  I am  ready  and  competent 
enough  to  deploy  anywhere  and  any- 
time my  Army  needs  me.  I may  be  a 
civilian  soldier,  but  that  does  not 
mean  I am  not  as  good  as  my  Regular 
counterpart.  I would  be  proud  to 
have  my  Reserve  unit  attached  to 
any  Active  Army  division,  and  I'm 
sure,  just  as  the  Reserve  and  Guard 
proved  in  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
we  can  get  the  job  done  as  One 
Army,  Total  Force. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Mike  Kelley 

U.S.  Army  Reserve 


SUPPORT  UNIT  KEY 

When  I read  the  Feedback  article 
about  reclassified  people  complain- 
ing and  the  sergeant  saying  that 
there  is  more  satisfaction  in  combat 
arms  MOSs,  I didn't  agree. 

I am  in  a combat  support  unit. 

We  also  have  a sense  of  satisfaction 
when  we  can  help  a soldier  under- 
stand his  pay  and  get  it  straight  for 
him.  It  is  not  just  sitting  on  your 
"can"  all  the  time.  A lot  of  research 
and  mental  work  goes  into  it. 

No,  I do  not  believe  there  is 
more  satisfaction  in  combat  arms. 

We  have  a mission,  too. 

SP4  Scott  Jackson 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

CRTC  CRITIC 

I enjoy  very  much  reading 
SOLDIERS  each  month  and  often 
gain  knowledge  from  it  of  Army  de- 
velopments. Since  I am  with  a test 
activity,  the  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  test  items  are  appreciated. 

However,  I wish  that  you  would 
include  information  about  tests  here 
at  the  Cold  Regions  Test  Center, 

Fort  Creely,  Alaska.  It  gets  rather 
frustrating  to  be  here  in  the  Army's 
coldest  post  and  to  endure  the  tor- 
tures of  sub-arctic  life  and  have  DA 
almost  completely  ignore  us  when 
publications  such  as  SOLDIERS  and 
"Army  Times"  come  out. 

Please  include  something  in 
SOLDIERS  soon  about  CRTC  so  we 
won't  feel  forgotten  and  forlorn  this 
test  season . 

SP4  Thomas  H.  DeRamus 

APO  Seattle 

CRTC  is  on  our  futures  list. 

For  other  coverage  of  the  sub-arctic , 
see  pages  30  and  46,  this  issue. 

You  may  be  forlorn,  but  you're  not 
forgotten! 
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WANTS  ARTICLE 

One  article  I would  like  to  see 
is  on  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Have  you 
done  such  an  article  or  are  you  plan- 
ning to  do  one  in  the  near  future? 

I would  like  to  know  where  the 
men  who  have  received  this  very 
prestigious  award  are  stationed, 
what  they  do,  etc. 

Sgt  Martin  R.  Brauchle 

APO  New  York 

Please  see  July  '75  SOLDIERS , 
pages  33-35:  "Medal  of  Honor:  The 

Living  Legacy . " (But  another  is 
planned  for  a future  issue. ) 


MARRIED  SIDE 

I must  respond  to  SSgt  Steve 
Goddard's  letter  "The  Singles  Side." 
The  more  I read  the  letter  the  more 
upset  I seemed  to  get.  He  said, 

"Most  people  think  that  the  reason 
you  are  single  is  because  you  like 
to  lead  a swinging  life."  I have 
never  heard  a married  person  even 
suggest  this,  but  I have  heard  it 
many  times  from  single  soldiers. 


I am  serving  in  Germany  and  I 
am  not  separated  from  my  family. 
One  of  the  reasons  I joined  the  Army 
was  because  I get  the  extra  money  I 
need  to  support  a wife  and  child. 

Also,  SSgt  Goddard  mentioned 
the  times  when  married  personnel 
have  not  been  able  to  show  up  be- 
cause "the  wife  or  husband  is  sick 
or  maybe  the  child  has  a problem." 

I have  been  in  the  Army  for  one  year 
now  and  have  never  done  this.  I 
have  seen  single  soldiers  come  to 
work  late  on  Mondays  because  they 
passed  out  downtown  Sunday  even- 
ing. I have  nothing  against  the 
single  soldier,  but  I am  pointing  out 
the  exception  as  SSgt  Goddard  has. 

I will  mention  that  many  single 
PFCs  and  SP4s  have  stereos,  cars 
and  televisions  and  I cannot  afford 
any  of  these  luxuries.  I hitchhike 
2-1/2  miles  back  and  forth  from 
work  every  day . 

Unless  it  happens  personally, 
one  will  never  know  how  heart- 
breaking it  is  not  to  be  able  to  bring 
a loaf  of  bread  or  a gallon  of  milk 
home  before  payday. 

"PFC  Married" 


D.B.D.J.  REQUEST 

I am  the  country  music  D.J.  for 
KLDB  radio  at  the  United  States  Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

I read  the  story  about  SP4  Joy  D. 
Elliott  in  the  September  '76  SOL- 
DIERS, and  was  wondering  if  there's 
any  way  I can  get  in  touch  with  her. 

I have  a lot  of  listeners  here  at 
the  USDB  and  I think  they  would 
like  to  listen  to  her.  Also,  it  would 
help  promote  her  music. 

Pvt  Stephen  P.  Sparks 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

We'll  ask  her,  and  let  you  know. 


PHOTO  CREDIT  DUE 

The  August  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
has  given  the  wrong  credit  for 
some  very  fine  photos.  The  pic- 
tures on  the  Guatemala  relief  story 
(pages  14  and  15)  are  the  work  of 
the  Army  Special  Operations  Pictor- 
ial Detachment . 

The  fine  work  of  SP5  R .T . Hart 
Ja  member  of  the  unit)  shown  on 
pages  16  and  17  is  typical  of  the 
detachment's  efforts. 

This  unique  group  whose  mis- 
sion is  documentation  of  DA  and 
DOD  activities  worldwide  is  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Gillem,  Ga. 

R.S.  Pie 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga . 

CMF  TRANSITION 

I was  just  a little  shocked  to  see 
that  I had  been  abolished. . .refer- 
ence EPMS  by  Sgt  Maj  Nat  Dell 
(September  SOLDIERS) , "The 
grade  of  Specialist  7 has  been  abol- 
ished." 

When  did  this  happen,  or  is 
somebody  trying  to  tell  me  some- 
thing? 

The  last  time  I looked  (yester- 
day) there  were  still  quite  a few 
of  us  running  around  in  my  CMF 
(52)  . 

SP7  Harold  J . Day 

Fort  Amador,  Canal  Zone 

The  grade  of  SP7  is  being  abol- 
ished as  each  Career  Management 
Field  is  phased  into  EPMS.  See 
your  PSNCO . 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we’ll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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Story  and  photos  by  SSgt  John  Savard 


EVERYTHING  THE  travel  fold- 
ers promised  had  come  true  for 
vacationing  American  tourists. 

Palm  trees  and  luxury  hotels 
line  the  soft  white  sands  forming 
a gentle  arc  around  the  bay.  Days 
are  filled  with  endless  sunshine 
while  nights  feature  elegant  restau- 
rants and  tropical  shows  under  the 
stars.  Few  people  were  ready  for 
the  turmoil  soon  to  come. 

A struggle  for  power  in  this 
tiny  country  had  spilled  beyond  the 
recent  elections.  Bitter  feelings 
flared  into  fighting. 

CAPITAL  CITY-PNS-063012NV76- 
GOVERNMENT  WAP^EHOUSES  AND  ARSEN- 
ALS WERE  ATTACKED  AND  LOOTED  BY 
AN  UNKNOWN  NUMBER  OF  ARMED  GUER- 
RILLAS IN  A PRE-DAWN  RAID  NEAR 
CAPITAL  CITY  THIS  MORNING. 

THE  RAID  NETTED  MODERN  WEAP- 
ONS AND  ROCKETS  PLUS  ALMOST  UN- 
LIMITED AMMUNITION  FOR  THE  GROW- 
ING GUERRILLA  MOVEMENT.  AN  EX- 
PLOSION AND  FIRE  FOLLOWED  THE 
FIGHTING,  DESTROYING  MOST  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT'S  MILITARY  SUPPLIES. 

-18- 

As  the  sun  rises  from  the 
eastern  horizon  of  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  the  82d  Airborne  Division  is 
hard  at  work.  Hours  have  passed 
since  the  first  units  began  their 
physical  training  (PT). 

Some  units  work  on  the 
Army’s  “daily  dozen,’’  exercises 
designed  to  loosen  and  test  every 
muscle  in  the  body.  Other  units 
play  combat  football  or  basketball. 

But  every  PT  session  ends 
with  “the  run.’’  Sleepy  minds  are 
snapped  awake  when  the  boss 
yells,  “Double-time,  MARCH!’’ 

The  run  is  a jog  at  the  run- 
all-day  pace  called  the  “airborne 
shuffle.’’  The  unit  stays  together 
through  the  run.  They  go  hard  and 
steady  mile  after  mile. 


In  fact,  many  82d  Airborne 
Division  units  have  schedules  for 
their  weekly  mileage.  On  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  they  run  4 
miles.  Other  days  it’s  6 miles  and 
more. 

To  keep  things  from  getting 
boring,  the  units  stomp,  clap,  sing 
and  yell  their  way  around  Fort 
Bragg.  On  any  weekday  morning, 
it’s  hard  to  ignore  the  sounds  of 
airborne  soldiers  double-timing 
around  post. 

CAPITAL  CITY-PNS-063014NV76-ALL 
CHANCE  FOR  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  GROW- 
ING WAR  IN  THIS  TINY  TROPICAL 
COUNTRY  HAS  BEEN  CUT  FOR  STRANDED 
AMERICAN  TOURISTS  THIS  MORNING. 

GUERRILLAS  HAVE  BEEN  SUCCESS- 
FUL IN  HALTING  GROUND  AND  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION  FROM  THE  CAPITAL 
CITY.  THE  MAJOR  DEFEATS  FOR  GOV- 
ERNMENT FORCES  CAME  THIS  MORNING 
WHEN  A KEY  COMMUNICATIONS  SITE 
AND  AN  ANTIAIRCRAFT  COMPLEX  WERE 
LOST  TO  GUERRILLAS. 

GUERRILLAS  QUICKLY  PROMISED 
TO  DESTROY  ANY  AIRCRAFT  TAKING 
OFF  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT, 
WHICH  DOUBLES  AS  MAIN  AIR  BASE 
FOR  THIS  NATION'S  TINY  AIR  FORCE. 
THIS  THREAT  HAS  STOPPED  COMMER- 
CIAL AIRLINE  SERVICE  AS  WELL. 

-le- 
ft’s almost  9 a.m.  when  the 
division  finished  morning  PT  and 
breakfast.  The  regular  workday 
now  begins. 

Some  units  are  on  a 6-week 
support  cycle.  In  addition  to 
‘ ‘housekeeping’  ’ chores — painting, 
carpentry,  grass  cutting — and 
guard  duties,  considerable  time  is 
spent  in  individual  education 
classes  at  high  school  and  college 
levels.  Other  units  are  hard  at  work 
with  combat  training  and  mission 
stand-by  cycles. 

First  the  paratroopers  prac- 
tice their  jumping  skills.  They 
prepare  for  every  problem  they 


might  face  in  the  air  between  air- 
craft and  ground.  Fach  movement 
becomes  a reflex.  There  might  not 
be  enough  time  to  think  in  a real 
emergency. 

Once  safely  on  the  ground, 
the  airborne  soldier  must  be  able 
to  fight.  He  may  be  behind  enemy 
lines  and  outnumbered. 

Tactics  have  changed  since 
the  “All  Americans’’  dropped  be- 
hind Normandy  beaches  in  World 
War  II  to  hold  ground  for  advanc- 
ing Allied  Forces.  Captain  Corson 
Hilton  of  the  division  operations 
staff  explains. 

“We’re  not  talking  about 
dropping  a company  or  battalion  in 
there,  running  up  on  line  and  hold- 
ing for  all  we’re  worth,”  he  says. 
“We’re  going  in  there  and  punch 
somebody  out  by  forcing  those 
guys  to  attack  us  and  really  waxing 
them  with  our  antitank  weapons. 

“We  consider  ourselves  an 
offensive  force,”  he  continues, 
“by  jumping  in,  holding  ground 
and  destroying  their  forces.” 

In  a large-scale  war,  for  ex- 
ample, the  division  could  face  a 
large  number  of  tanks.  Today  their 
tank-killer  tactics  use  in-depth 
armor  kill  zones  that  maximize  the 
defensive  advantage  of  their  anti- 
tank guided  missiles. 

Using  lightweight  antitank 
weapons  such  as  TOW  and  Dragon 
guided  missile  systems,  the  air- 
borne’s antitank  positions  literally 
consume  an  attacking  force  as  it  is 
hit  again  and  again  in  the  flank  and 
in  the  rear  from  dug-in  concealed 
positions. 

But  the  paratroopers  also 
train  for  lightning  raids  which  re- 
quire cool  heads  and  steady 
nerves.  Among  these  men  are  the 
reconnaissance  scouts.  Specialist  4 
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Mike  McCray  of  the  2d  Battalion 
(Airborne),  325th  Infantry  is  one  of 
the  “recon  scouts.’’ 

“Right  here  in  this  pla- 
toon,’’ he  says,  “we  have  the 
cream  of  the  crop  in  this  division. 
We  won  division  competition  as 
best  recon  platoon  for  the  last  3 
years  in  a row  and  this  year  came 
in  runner-up.’’ 

As  he  speaks,  the  rest  of  the 
platoon  gathers  to  support  his 
opinion  with  stories  and  training, 
travel  and  adventure.  Tales  of 
training  in  Alaska  and  Panama 
compete  with  stories  about  Yakima 
Proving  Ground,  Wash.;  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.;  Fort  Drum, 
N.Y.;  and  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  All 
training  is  aimed  at  instant  readi- 
ness for  rapid  response,  from  the 
arctic  to  the  tropics. 

CAPITAL  CITY-PNS-183014NV76- 
CEASEFIRE  TALKS  BROKE  DOWN  THIS 
AFTERNOON  AS  GUERRILLA  LEADERS 
WALKED  OUT  IN  PROTEST. 

MEANWHILE,  NEW  ATTACKS  IN- 
CREASE THE  PRESSURE  ON  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR  TOTAL  SURRENDER.  RU- 
MORS OF  AN  IMPENDING  ATTACK  ON 
CAPITAL  CITY  HAVE  BEEN  FLOATING 
THROUGH  THE  PLUSH  HOTELS  AND  RES- 
TAURANTS. 

TRAPPED  AMERICANS  ARE  ALARM- 
ED. BUT  THERE  IS  NO  WORD  WHEN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  MAY 
OPEN  AGAIN.  GUERRILLAS  STILL 
THREATEN  WITH  CAPTURED  MISSILES. 

INFORMED  SOURCES  AT  THE  AMER- 
ICAN EMBASSY  REFUSE  COMMENT.  BUT 
THEY  DO  NOT  RULE  OUT  AN  EMERGENCY 
EVACUATION  OF  AMERICAN  CIVILIANS 
AND  TOURISTS. 

FOR  NOW,  THEY  MUST  STAY  INSIDE 
THE  HOTELS  AS  SOLDIERS  AND  ARMOR- 
ED CARS  PATROL  THE  STREETS  OF 
THIS  TENSE  CITY. 

-18- 

In  rugged  training,  the  unit 
becomes  as  combat  ready  as  possi- 
ble. 

Fach  soldier  has  medical 
and  shot  records  up  to  date.  Life 
insurance,  personal  estates  and 
wills  have  been  completed.  Per- 
sonnel records  are  ready. 

Lists  of  troops  living  off- 
post  have  been  organized  into  ros- 
ters of  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers.  Practice  alerts  have 
made  certain  all  these  soldiers  can 
be  called  for  duty  in  minutes. 

Clothing  and  equipment  of 


each  soldier  has  been  inspected 
piece  by  piece.  Squad  leaders,  pla- 
toon sergeants  and,  in  some  cases, 
first  sergeants  and  company  com- 
manders all  have  had  a look. 

The  gear  is  then  carefully 
packed  for  instant  call  out.  Fach 
soldier  knows  the  next  time  he 
needs  it  may  be  during  actual  war- 
fare. 

Inspections  continue  on 
every  piece  of  unit  equipment. 
Weapons,  radios,  vehicles  and 
much  more  come  under  many 
searching  eyes.  Old  or  defective 
equipment  is  repaired  or  replaced. 

Soldiers  injured  or  sick  in 
the  hospital  are  transferred  to  new 
units  and  healthy  troops  assigned 
in  their  place.  Fverything  and 
everyone  will  be  combat  ready. 
Lives  depend  on  it. 

A lull  seems  to  take  over  as 
the  unit  leaves  the  combat  training 
cycle.  Security  is  tightened.  Doors 
on  each  building  are  locked  and 
guards  are  placed.  The  unit  is 
combat  ready  and  on  mission- 
standby.  They  are  the  Division 
Ready  Force  (DRF-1). 

CAPITAL  CITY-PNS-010015NVT6-WAR 
ENTERED  THE  CAPITAL  TONIGHT.  THE 
CONFUSION  OF  BATTLE  HAS  REPLACED 
THE  HOLIDAY  SOUNDS  OF  A TROPICAL 
RESORT. 

MORTAR  SHELLS  BEGAN  DROPPING 
INTO  THE  CITY  SHORTLY  AFTER  PARK. 
THEN  SHOTS  WERE  FIRED  AND  MEN 
COULD  BE  HEARD  RUNNING  AND  SHOUT- 
ING. FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS  CENTER,  AN  ARMORED  CAR 
COULD  BE  SEEN  BLAZING  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  SQUARE. 

THERE  IS  NO  REAL  PICTURE  AS  TO 
WHICH  SIDE  IS  WINNING.  BUT  AS 
FIGHTING  SPREADS,  TRAPPED  AMER- 
ICANS ARE  BOUND  TO  BE  HURT. 

-18- 

The  jangle  of  the  bright  red 
phone  shatters  the  night  in  DRF 
headquarters.  The  duty  section 
jumps  to  answer. 

“This  is  the  staff  duty  of- 
ficer at  division  headquarters,’’  a 
voice  says  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  “I  have  a message  for  you.’’ 

Six  lines  are  copied  and  - 
confirmed.  The  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion must  alert  its  stand-by  force. 
Without  knowledge  where  it  may 
go  or  why,  the  DRF  begins  to  as- 
semble. 


Soldiers  living  off-post  are 
alerted  and  arrive  minutes  later. 
Behind  covered  windows,  they  join 
the  rest  of  their  unit  to  arm  for 
combat.  Weapons  are  issued. 
Heavy  combat  gear  is  pulled  from 
storage.  All  the  hours  spent  pack- 
ing equipment  are  now  saved  as  the 
unit  begins  to  move. 

Less  than  2 hours  after  the 
first  call,  the  Initial  Ready  Com- 
pany (IRC)  has  its  first  formation. 
The  IRC  will  be  the  first  unit  to 
jump  into  combat.  All  its  troops  are 
present  and  ready  to  move. 

Coils  of  barbed  wire  and 
guards  keep  curious  people  away 
from  DRF  buildings.  As  the  staff 
gathers  inside  headquarters,  the 
commander  prepares  to  present  the 
situation. 

American  citizens  are 
trapped  in  the  middle  of  a far-off 
civil  war.  They  can’t  escape  be- 
cause hostile  forces  threaten  to 
shoot  down  all  aircraft.  There  are 
no  naval  forces  within  range  to  at- 
tempt a sea  rescue. 

Local  officials  have  tried  to 
contact  the  guerrillas  and  arrange 
a ceasefire.  But  heavy  fighting  has 
ended  all  attempts. 

It  has  been  decided  that 
American  planes  will  land  at  the 
international  airport  to  load  the 
American  civilians.  But  com- 
munications and  antiaircraft  sites 
nearby  threaten  any  rescue.  These 
sites  will  have  to  be  raided  and 
destroyed. 

The  IRC  is  tasked  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  two  key  installa- 
tions. The  rest  of  the  DRF  will 
protect  the  airfield  from  attack 
while  the  civilians  are  loaded  and 
evacuated. 

The  approaching  daylight 
gives  the  DRF  hours  to  prepare. 
Take-off  will  be  at  dusk.  A jump 
into  hostile  territory  at  night  is  re- 
quired. The  IRC  attack  will  go 
through  dense  jungle  and  down  a 
fast  river.  Fighting  will  begin  at 
dawn  the  next  morning. 

CAPITAL  CITY-PNS-120015NV76- 
AMERICAN  EMBASSY  OFFICIALS  ARE 
STILL  MUM  ABOUT  A POSSIBLE  EVA- 
CUATION OF  AMERICAN  CIVILIANS 
TRAPPED  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE 
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BUT  THE  WORD  HAS  SOMEHOW  LEAK- 
ED. AMERICAN  TOURISTS  AND  CIVIL- 
IANS ARE  COMING  TO  THE  EMBASSY 
FROM  ALL  DIRECTIONS.  THEY  ARE  ON 
FOOT  AND  CARRY  THEIR  OWN  BAGGAGE. 

-18- 

While  the  usual  hussle  of 
Fort  Bragg  swirls  around  them,  the 
DRF  buildings  are  quiet.  Here  and 
there  a soldier  in  combat  camou- 
flage and  red  beret  moves  between 
buildings.  Military  trucks  loaded 
with  strange  looking  bundles  sit 
behind  guarded  buildings.  Every- 
thing seems  quiet,  but  it’s  a facade. 

Inside,  soldiers  study  maps 
and  aerial  photos  of  a drop  zone 
in  a faraway  land.  They  use  sand- 
tables  and  scale  models  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  distant  jungle. 

Problems  of  navigation  at 
night  down  a fast-moving  river  are 
studied.  They  are  told  some  parti- 
sans will  guide  them  from  the  drop 
zone  and  down  the  river.  Early  in 


the  afternoon,  the  troops  move 
outside  to  rehearse. 

Small  groups  of  soldiers 
gather  to  practice  with  imaginary 
rubber  boats.  They  learn  the 
movements  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing a light  rubber  boat  on  fast 
water.  They  practice  intently.  The 
next  time  will  be  at  night  in  a 
strange  jungle. 

In  another  area,  methods  of 
building  rope  bridges  are  practiced. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  The 
troops  will  be  ready  for  any  sur- 
prises hidden  in  the  jungle. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  for- 
mations of  combat-equipped  sol- 
diers move  into  trucks.  Only  light 
equipment  is  carried.  The  IRC  is 
ready  to  move  fast  through  dense 
forest. 

The  troops  joke  in  their 
usual  manner.  But  their  eyes  don’t 
match  their  smiling  faces.  Every 
mind  is  trying  to  deal  with  the 


problem  of  jumping  from  a fast 
plane  into  a night  above  a tropical 
jungle. 

CAPITAL  CITY-PNS-193015NV76-ON- 
LY  MINUTES  AGO,  VEHICLES  AND 
THEIR  DRIVERS  DELIVERED  THE  LAST 
AMERICAN  TOURISTS  TO  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL AIRPORT.  AS  THE  CONVOY 
RETURNED,  EXPLOSIONS  AND  MACHINE 
GUNFIRE  RIPPED  IT  APART. 

SO  FAR,  ALL  AMERICAN  CIVIL- 
IANS ARE  SAFE  AT  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT  PROTECTED  BY  U.S. 
EMBASSY  GUARDS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
SOLDIERS  AND  AIRMEN.  THERE  WERE 
NO  AMERICANS  ON  THE  EMBASSY  CON- 
VOY WHEN  IT  WAS  AMBUSHED. 

BUT  A MAJOR  ATTEMPT  BY  GUER- 
RILLAS TO  CAPTURE  THE  FIELD  COULD 
RESULT  IN  HEAVY  FIGHTING.  IF  IT 
WERE  LOST,  THE  GOVERNMENT  WOULD 
LOSE  ITS  AIR  FORCE  AND  ONLY  LINK 
WITH  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD. 

IF  A BATTLE  DEVELOPS,  AMERI- 
CANS TRAPPED  IN  THE  TERMINAL 
AREA  WOULD  BE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  HEAVIEST  FIGHTING  IN  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 

-18- 
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The  sun  hangs  like  a big  ball 
of  flame  in  the  western  sky  as 
trucks  from  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion rumble  onto  the  ramp  at  Pope 
Air  Force  Base,  N.C.  With  loud 
thuds,  heavily  armed  paratroopers 
tumble  from  tailgates  to  the 
ground. 

The  soldiers  pass  flatbed 
trucks  to  get  their  heavy  para- 
chutes. For  almost  an  hour,  the 
paratroopers  struggle  to  harness 
parachute  and  combat  gear  on  their 
bodies.  Finally  the  job  is  complete. 

Lists  of  names  are  organ- 
ized into  manifests.  Jumpmasters 
make  certain  every  name  is  includ- 
ed. Last-minute  passengers  are 
added.  When  everything  is  ready, 
the  troops  march  aboard  waiting 
aircraft. 

The  moon  has  set  by  the 
time  the  first  paratrooper  stands  in 
an  open  door.  Inside,  the  command 
has  been  given  and  the  para- 
troopers begin  to  yell  and  stomp. 
They  clear  their  minds  for  the  night 
jump. 

A hand  taps  the  lead 
trooper.  He  drops  into  the  night. 

The  chute  fills  and  he  tests 
his  controls.  A look  around  pro- 
vides the  needed  bearings.  Above, 
another  plane  brushes  past,  filling 
the  sky  with  another  element  of 
paratroopers.  Below,  mother  earth 
waits  clothed  in  dark  grey.  The 
musty  air  of  the  jungle  pricks  at  the 
nostrils. 

Lights  blink  their  welcome 
as  they  outline  the  drop  zone.  The 
ground  is  beginning  to  rise  fast 
now.  Remember  the  rules:  eyes  on 
the  horizon,  feet  together,  legs 
slightly  bent. 

The  soldier  makes  a good 
parachute  landing  fall  and  gets  to 
his  feet.  He  drops  his  harness  and 
gathers  his  parachute. 

Weapons  are  uncased. 
Squads  and  platoons  form  up  and 
move  toward  the  assembly  area  at 
the  end  of  the  drop  zone.  Partisans 
are  waiting. 

The  river  isn’t  far  away.  It 
flows  fast  beneath  a calm  surface. 
Time  is  lost  loading  the  bobbing 
rubber  boats.  Yet  one  by  one,  each 
craft  is  on  the  way,  marked  in  the 


rear  by  a tiny  light. 

Beneath  the  overhanging 
jungle,  everything  is  dark.  The 
partisan  guides  know  the  river  and 
try  to  avoid  problems.  A log  sticks 
out  above  the  waters.  It  is  avoided. 

The  sun  pokes  its  head  well 
above  the  horizon  before  the  para- 
troopers are  in  position  to  attack. 
Fast  water  and  rubber  boats  in  the 
deep  night  of  the  jungle  have 
slowed  the  force.  They  are  late. 

The  recon  scouts  have  al- 
ready been  watching  the  guerrilla 
camps  for  hours.  Notes  have  been 
made  about  the  numbers  of  guer- 
rilla fighters,  what  they  are  doing 
and  where  each  guard  stands.  Even 
data  on  weapons  and  uniforms  is 
on  paper. 

Below  the  turning  antenna 
of  the  missile  radar,  a guerrilla  sol- 
dier relaxes  inside  a small  bunker. 
A bright  green  line  swirls  around 
the  murky  green  of  a radar  screen. 
Half  asleep,  the  man  doesn’t  notice 
the  cluster  of  bright  green  specks 
in  the  northern  sector  of  his  screen. 

The  rescue  mission  is  mov- 
ing ahead.  More  C-130s  loaded 
with  paratroopers  ready  to  secure 
the  airport  drone  through  the 
morning  sky  from  bases  in  the 
States.  They  are  already  approach- 
ing the  area.  Deadly  missiles  still 
wait  for  them. 

A white  flare  bursts  in  the 
blue  sky  above  the  guerrillas’ 
heads.  Machine  gunfire  sweeps  the 
camps.  The  radarman  grabs  his 
weapon  to  run  outside.  But  he’s 
met  at  the  bunker  entrance  by  a 
burst  from  an  M16  rifle.  He  tum- 
bles back  inside,  dead.  The  specks 
on  his  radar  keep  moving  closer. 

Machine  gunfire  has  caught 
some  guerrillas  by  surprise.  They 
are  killed  quickly.  The  rest  form  a 
battle  line  facing  the  chattering 
weapons. 

But  camouflaged  para- 
troopers are  silently  moving  from 
their  flank.  There’s  no  firing  yet, 
just  quiet  movement.  Grenades 
signal  the  new  attack. 

More  guerrillas  fall.  Their 
position  is  swept  by  crossfire. 
There  is  a quick,  violent  battle, 
then  silence.  Infantrymen  move 


quickly  beyond  the  camp,  setting 
up  weapons  to  repel  any  counter- 
attack by  guerrillas.  There  is  none. 

Behind  them,  other  soldiers 
search  the  bodies  for  papers  and 
other  intelligence.  Some  fighters 
are  found  to  be  alive.  They  are  tied 
and  blindfolded.  The  prisoners  are 
brought  with  the  attack  force. 

Meanwhile,  engineers  at- 
tached to  the  unit  place  explosives 
inside  each  piece  of  equipment  on 
the  site.  Their  special  training  has 
taught  them  how  to  carry  out  this 
touchy  mission. 

Timed  fuses  are  set.  The 
engineers  run  from  the  bunkers  and 
vans,  telling  their  friends  to  move 
into  the  jungle  and  take  cover.  The 
force  is  on  the  move  again. 

The  slime  of  quicksand  and 
thorny  vines  clutch  at  arms,  legs 
and  bare  throats.  But  the  column 
is  safely  away  when  explosions  rip 
through  the  delicate  radar  and 
powerful  missiles.  Over  the  next 
hill,  hundreds  of  parachutes  fill  the 
morning  sky  as  the  rescue  begins. 

It’s  a tired  group  of  para- 
troopers who  emerge  on  a road  not 
far  from  the  airport.  Nearby 
they’ve  found  a clear  spring.  As 
they  post  guards,  soldiers  already 
are  plunging  into  its  clear  sweet 
waters. 

CAPITAL  CITY-PNS-163016NV76- 
AMERICAN  CIVILIANS  WERE  RESCUED 
TODAY  BY  PARATROOPERS  OF  THE  2D 
BATTALION  (AIRBORNE),  325TH  IN- 
FANTRY . 

AFTER  A SURPRISE  RAID  ON  GUER- 
RILLA STONGHOLDS  GUARDING  KEY 
MISSILE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
SITES,  AMERICAN  AIRBORNE  FORCES 
LANDED  AT  THE  NEARBY  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT. 

THE  ENTIRE  OPERATION  WAS  PART 
OF  AN  EMERGENCY  DEPLOYMENT  READ- 
INESS EXERCISE  (EDRE).  THESE 
TESTS  ARE  DESIGNED  TO  TEST  THE 
ABILITY  OF  82D  AIRBORNE  DIVISION 
UNITS  TO  REACT  AND  MOVE  IN  EMER- 
GENCY CRISES. 

ACCORDING  TO  CAPTAIN  CORSON 
HILTON,  EDRE  TEST  OFFICER  OF  THE 
82D  AIRBORNE,  THE  ATTACK  PHASE 
OF  THE  EXERCISE  WAS  BASED  ON  AN 
ACTUAL  ATTACK  BY  RANGER  FORCES 
DURING  WORLD  WAR  II. 

FOLLOWING  THE  EDRE  TEST,  THE 
2D  BN  (ABN),  325TH  INFANTRY  RE- 
TURNED TO  FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.,  TO 
CONTINUE  ITS  MISSION  AS  DRF-1. 

□ 
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“I  WAS  frightened,  I admit.  But 
1 made  a standing  landing  with 
my  rip-cord  still  clutched  in  my 
hand.  I still  have  it.”  General 
Melvin  Zais  was  wistfully  reflect- 
ing on  his  first  free-style  para- 
chute jump  in  August  1941. 

“I  can  remember  it  as  if  it 
were  yesterday — and  that  was  35 
years  ago,”  he  recalls. 

With  his  retirement  in  May 
Gen  Zais  closed  the  book  not 
only  on  a long,  successful  career, 
but  also  on  a colorful  era  in  mili- 
tary annals.  He  was  the  last 
member  on  active  duty  of  the 
original  parachute  battalion  or- 
ganized at  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  in 
October  1940. 

A graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire,  Gen  Zais 
earned  his  commission  in  1937 
through  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps.  He  was  a lieu- 
tenant on  the  staff  of  The  Infantry 
School  at  Fort  Banning  when 
America’s  first  parachute  battal- 
ion was  formed.  He  volunteered 
to  go  airborne  because  “it  was 
exciting — the  way  to  go.  It  was  a 
big  adventure.  It  was  the  un- 
known.” 

He  qualified  as  a parachu- 
tist in  April  1941  and  was  among 
the  first  25  officers  in  the  air- 
borne. 

There  was  a lot  of  experi- 
menting in  the  early  days  of 
jumping.  “At  first  we  didn’t  jump 
with  equipment,”  says  Gen  Zais. 
“We  didn’t  think  it  was  safe.  We 
dropped  equipment  in  bundles.” 

Jumping  with  equipment 
wasn’t  far  off,  though.  “First  we 
lashed  on  a pistol,”  Gen  Zais  re- 
calls. “Then  we  put  on  our  can- 
teens. Finally  we  tried  jumping 
with  a rifle,  but  found  it  would  dig 
into  the  dirt  when  we  landed.  So 
someone  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  breaking  the  rifle  down  into 
two  major  parts,  and  putting 
them  in  a container.  Eventually, 
we  were  jumping  with  all  kinds 
of  equipment,  including  mortar 
base  plates.” 

The  experimenting  was 
necessary  because  military 
jumping  was  relatively  new.  “The 
Soviets  started  military  para- 
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chuting  in  1936.  The  Germans 
and  British  followed,”  Gen  Zais 
explains.  “When  German  para- 
troopers took  Crete,  the  Ameri- 
can Army  knew  airborne  assault 
was  the  wave  of  the  future.” 

Airborne  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  general’s  career. 
He  served  in  numerous  key  com- 
mand and  staff  assignments  with 
the  82d  and  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sions. 

Gen  Zais  commanded  a 
parachute  battalion  in  World  War 
II  combat  in  Europe.  He  also 
served  in  Italy,  Southern  France, 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

From  1946  to  1948  he 
served  as  G1  and  then  G3  of  the 


82d  Airborne  Division.  When  he 
was  G3,  the  division  chief  of  staff 
was  then  Lieutenant  Colonel 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  later 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

Later,  he  commanded  an 
airborne  infantry  regiment  with 
the  All  Americans  and  an  air- 
borne battle  group  with  the 
Screaming  Eagles. 

On  his  second  tour  in 
Vietnam  in  1968  Gen  Zais  com- 
manded the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion for  14  months  and  the  XXIV 
Corps. 

His  final  assignement  was 
as  NATO  land  commander  in 
Southeastern  Europe. 

Commenting  on  the  future 
of  airborne,  he  says,  “1  love  air- 
borne. I always  will.  But  I don’t 
see  its  days  ahead  in  the  same 
light  as  those  behind.” 

Gen  Zais  says  the  role  of 
the  paratrooper  today  is  more 
strategic  than  tactical.  “The 
parachute  and  parachutists  are 
still  terribly  important  on  a stra- 
tegic basis.  There  is  no  other  way 
you  can  move  2,000  or  3,000 
miles  without  an  intermediate 
stop  and  place  tgaops  and  power 
where  you  need  it.  I don’t  know 
of  any  other  fast  way  to  do  it. 

“The  helicopter  gives  you 
great  tactical  mobility  on  the 
battlefield.  But  you  must  be  able 
to  move  people  long  distances 
quickly.  And  that’s  the  role  of  the 
parachutists.” 

Looking  back  on  four  dec- 
ades of  soldiering,  Gen  Zais 
doesn’t  see  much  difference  be- 
tween the  soldier  of  today  and 
his  World  War  II  counterpart. 
“There’s  a myth,  you  know.  In  the 
’40s  they  talked  about  how  it  was 
in  the  ’30s.  In  the  ’50s  they  talked 
about  the  ’40s.  It’s  amusing.  It’s 
great  for  everyone  to  get  to- 
gether at  reunions  and  reflect  on 
the  great  guys  and  the  great 
days.  But  today’s  soldier  is  basi- 
cally the  same.  If  anything,  he’s 
better.” 

He  may  be  better,  but 
whether  private  or-four-star  gen- 
eral, he’ll  probably  still  admit  he 
was  scared  on  his  first  parachute 
jump.  □ 
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SP5  Sheila  Kay  Baack 
Photo  by  Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


YOU  WONT  see  her  doing  the 
bump  or  the  hustle.  Specialist  4 
Patricia  J.  Billups’  specialty  is 
belly-dancing. 

Accompanied  by  drums, 
small  brass  bells  and  mellow 
woodwinds,  she  glides  and  vi- 
brates through  the  “camel 
walk,’’  the  “body  roll’’  and  the 
“shimmy.” 

Long  blonde  hair  swirl- 
ing, it  feathers  softly  against  her 
face  with  each  headtoss.  She 
circles  the  floor  slowly  at  first, 
veiled  in  blue  chiffon.  Silver 
bangles  hang  from  shoulder  to 
ankle. 

As  the  tempo  picks  up, 
her  movements  become  more 
purposeful.  With  a quick  spin, 
she  tosses  aside  the  veils  to  re- 
veal a harem  costume. 

Again  the  rhythm  intensi- 
fies. She  moves  from  forward 
hip  thrusts  to  back  bends  in  a 
celebration  of  life  itself.  As  the 
volume  of  the  music  increases, 
she  stands  still  once  more,  but 
continues  moving  in  silence  until 
the  last  musical  note  ends  her 
performance. 

SP4  Billups  is  definitely 
into  belly-dancing.  “I  started 
taking  lessons  about  2 years  ago 
through  an  adult  education 
course  offered  in  my  hometown. 
Stow,  Mass.  Before  long,  I was 
completely  hooked!” 

Among  other  things, 
belly-dancing  helps  keep  your 
weight  down  and  tones  up 
muscles  you  never  knew  you 
had.  As  Pat  puts  it,  “Even 
though  it’s  difficult  to  discipline 
myself  to  practice  regularly,  the 
results  are  really  rewarding.” 

Part  of  Pat’s  fascination 
with  belly-dancing  is  the  exotic 
Middle  Eastern  music  she  uses. 


SPECIALIST  5 SHEILA  KAY  BAACK  is  assigned 
to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 


Pat  finds  her  records  at 
local  music  stores.  “It  used  to 
be  really  difficult  to  find  good 
belly-dancing  records.  When  I 
first  started,  I had  to  shop 
around  quite  awhile  before  I 
could  locate  anything  even  close 
to  what  I had  in  mind.  Sales 
clerks  would  look  at  me 
strangely  when  I inquired. 

“Eortunately,  since  so 
many  more  women  are  becom- 
ing students  of  the  art,  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  re- 
cords have  greatly  improved.” 

Besides  fun  and  fascina- 
tion, belly-dancing  can  also  be 
profitable.  Pat  has  received  invi- 
tations to  dance  at  private  par- 
ties, clubs  and  even  in  competi- 
tion. 

“It’s  a good  feeling  to 
know  you’re  proficient  enough 
to  compete  against  others,”  she 
says. 

SP4  Billups  enlisted  in 
August  1975  for  educational  and 
job  opportunities.  Her  recruiter 
told  her  about  the  “terrific  ad- 
vantages in  the  electronics 
field.”  So,  at  21,  she’s  now  a 
Nike  Hercules  missile  mainte- 
nance instructor  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Defense  School,  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex. 

She’s  one  of  five  women 
to  receive  such  training.  While 
a student  in  the  same  school 
where  she  now  teaches,  she  led 
her  class  academically  and  also 
was  class  leader  during  the  final 
weeks  of  the  course. 

“Some  of  the  foreign 
students  harassed  the  men  in  my 
class  about  having  a woman  as 
their  leader.  Later,  when  every- 
one realized  I wasn’t  going  to 
flaunt  my  little  bit  of  authority, 
I began  to  get  more  support  from 
the  whole  class.  Eventually,  we 
got  together  and  worked  as  a 
team. 


“I  don’t  believe  feminini- 
ty has  to  be  a handicap,  and  1 
refuse  to  allow  the  fact  that  I’m 
a woman  interfere  with  my  pro- 
fessional relationships.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Pat 
is  unaware  of  her  sexuality. 
“Belly-dancing  is  a very  sensual 
thing,”  she  says.  “Let’s  face  it, 
the  costumes,  the  movements 
and  the  music  are  all  intended  to 
be  sexy.  But  the  key  is  subtlety, 
and  class.  I enjoy  myself,  too. 
More  than  anything  else,  belly- 
dancing is  really  fun.” 

Pat  is  also  an  excellent 
seamstress.  The  belly-dancing 
costumes  she’s  made  are  au- 
thentic to  the  last  detail.  “The 
nice  thing  about  sewing  my  own 
costumes,  aside  from  the  sav- 
ings involved,  is  that  I can  per- 
sonalize my  attire  to  suit  my 
moods  when  I’m  dancing. 

“The  material  is  almost 
always  very  soft  and  flowing, 
and  I enjoy  working  with  pleas- 
ant textures.  And  it’s  also  nice 
that  two  of  my  favorite  hobbies 
complement  each  other  so 
well.” 

Perhaps  because  so  many 
men  enjoy  watching  belly-danc- 
ing, more  and  more  women  are 
making  themselves  costumes, 
buying  zills  (little  finger  cymbals) 
and  signing  up  for  lessons. 

Students,  housewives, 
secretaries  and  even  missile 
maintenance  women  are  disco- 
vering that  this  method  of  phys- 
ical coordination  results  in  fig- 
ure control,  better  posture  and 
greater  poise,  as  well  as  more 
endurance. 

Whether  for  an  audience 
or  just  for  exercise,  belly-danc- 
ing has  the  unique  effect  of  im- 
mediately transporting  you  to 
the  land  of  Baghdad,  Algiers  and 
the  Casbah.  Once  there,  you  may 
not  want  to  return  at  all!  H 


A sculptured  chariot  with  four  horses  marks  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in  East  Berlin. 
The  monument  is  one  of  the  sights  on  the  Berlin  Orientation  Tour. 


“YOU  CAN  talk  about  it,  you  can  hear  about  it,  you 
can  even  sit  through  movies  about  it.  But  there’s 
just  no  getting  around  it — you’ve  got  to  see  Berlin 
to  really  understand  it.” 

This  comment  by  participants  on  the  Berlin 
Orientation  Tour  sums  up  the  feelings  of  thousands 
of  United  States  Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  soldiers 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  command-sponsored 
3-day  tour  over  the  past  13  years. 

Officially  stated,  the  tour’s  purpose  is  “to 
increase  the  soldier’s  value  to  USAREUR,  through 
better  understanding  of  the  USAREUR  mission  and 
the  Communist  threat.  . . . increasing  Army  effecti- 
veness by  providing  information  to  increase  un- 
derstanding and  motivation  of  the  individual.” 

Actually,  the  Berlin  Orientation  Tour  brings 
American  soldiers  to  a 700-year-old  German  city 
which  was  reduced  to  rubble  in  May  1945. 

Today,  West  Berlin  symbolizes  the  determi- 
nation of  free  people  and  sharply  highlights  the 
differences  between  East  and  West.  Almost  100 


miles  deep  in  the  Communist  controlled  German 
Democratic  Republic — better  known  as  East  Ger- 
many— U.S.  Army  soldiers  quickly  learn  more  about 
why  they  are  stationed  in  Europe  and  what  life  in 
the  “opposition’s  backyard”  is  like. 

It’s  impossible  for  every  U.S.  soldier  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  to  go  to  Berlin  for  a first-hand 
glimpse  at  the  East  and  West  sections  of  the  Divid- 
ed City.  However,  USAREUR’s  Berlin  Orientation 
Tours  provide  that  opportunity  to  more  than  2,000 
soldiers  each  year. 

The  Berlin  Orientation  Tour  (BOT)  isn’t  for 
the  “brass.”  Participants  must  be  between  the 
grades  of  El  and  E7  and  have  at  least  6 months 
remaining  in  their  current  USAREUR  tour  of  duty. 

There  are  47  tours  each  year.  The  group  of 
45  soldiers  selected  to  take  part  in  the  BOT  arrives 
at  the  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Railway  Transportation 
Office  (RTO).  They  come  from  units  throughout 
Germany  and  Italy.  Here,  their  names  are  checked 
off  the  tour  allocation  master  list  provided  by  the 
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USAREUR  Public  Affairs  Office. 

Although  the  tour  is  officially  3 days  long, 
taking  the  BOT  is  a 5-day  undertaking  counting  the 
trip  to  Frankfurt.  Check-in  time  is  6:30  p.m.  on 
Monday.  Each  soldier  has  special  travel  orders  for 
Berlin,  called  flag  orders. 

The  RTO  checks  everything  carefully.  All  in- 
formation on  the  orders  must  agree  exactly  with 
information  on  the  soldier’s  ID  card.  For  example, 
if  the  Berlin  travel  orders  list  SSG  E6  and  the  ID 
card  lists  S/Sgt  E-6,  too  bad  . . . the  sergeant  stays 
behind — the  checkout  is  that  meticulous.  Any  ID 
card  with  incorrect  or  outdated  information  means 
that  the  soldier  cannot  go  on  the  tour.  Broken  or 
cracked  ID  cards  bring  the  same  result. 

But  assuming  that  everything  is  in  order,  the 
soldiers  board  the  duty  train  Monday  night  for  the 
10-hour  ride  to  Berlin.  By  7 a.m.  Tuesday  they’ve 
arrived  in  West  Berlin — a pocket  of  the  Free  World 
measuring  350  square  miles.  After  breakfast  at  the 
Andrews  Dining  Facility,  the  soldiers  are  transport- 


ed to  the  Wannsee  Recreation  Center  overlooking 
one  of  Berlin’s  largest  lakes.  Newly  decorated  this 
year,  the  center  houses  the  visitors  during  their 
stay. 

For  the  next  3 days,  the  BOT  participants  see 
East  and  West  Berlin  first-hand.  Thursday  night 
they  board  the  duty  train  once  more  for  the  long 
trip  back  to  Frankfurt.  Arriving  early  Friday  morn- 
ing, they  return  to  their  units.  Once  there,  it’s 
hoped  they  will  share  what  they’ve  seen  and  heard 
with  others  who  weren’t  able  to  make  the  trip. 

The  Berlin  Orientation  Tour  is  a cheap  trip 
for  the  soldier.  The  sending  unit  pays  for  getting 
the  soldier  to  and  from  Frankfurt  by  providing 
permissive  temporary  duty  (TDY)  orders.  From  then 
on  the  travel,  billets,  meals,  orientations  and  tours 
are  compliments  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Berlin. 

Captain  Lynn  Havach  of  the  USAREUR  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office  heads  the  tour  administration  and 
allocations  for  some  28  subordinate  commands. 
Last  year  he  took  the  BOT  as  an  observer. 

“It’s  a fantastic  deal  for  the  soldiers  going 
on  the  tour.  Everything’s  taken  care  of.  They’re 
picked  up  each  morning  by  a civilian-type  tour  bus, 
and  given  two  tours  of  West  Berlin,  one  tour  of 
East  Berlin  and  plenty  of  free  time  mixed  in. 

“One  of  the  first  stops  is  the  post  exchange 
in  Berlin  where  they  can  buy  film  for  their  cameras 
or  anything  else  they  might  need.  Of  course,  you 
hear  the  comment  ‘Hey,  we  didn’t  come  all  the  way 
to  Berlin  to  see  the  PX!’  Truthfully  the  PX  sets  the 
stage  for  the  next  stop  . . . the  Berlin  Wall. 

“On  the  trip  I took,  we  got  to  the  Wall  and 
all  of  a sudden  the  bus  became  very  quiet.  From 
then  on  it  was  serious  business.  We  could  see  the 
oppression,  could  feel  the  tension.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  soldiers  would  go  back 
to  their  units  and  understand  why  they  were  here.’’ 

The  trip  to  the  Berlin  Wall  is  just  the  begin- 
ning. The  soldiers  will  be  confronted  with  more 
stark,  grim  realities  of  East  versus  West,  but  the 
wall  is  a dramatic  opener.  They  see  the  elaborate 
and  deadly  barriers  separating  the  two  Berlins. 
They  are  totally  surrounded  by  East  Germany.  They 
are  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  units  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home. 

Little  is  said.  Comments  aren’t  directed  at 
anyone  in  particular.  Heads  shake  in  disbelief.  The 
Berlin  Wall  has  impact. 

It  was  15  years  ago  that  East  German  sol- 
diers began  stringing  barbed  wire  along  the  east- 
ern sector  border.  Even  so,  by  summer  almost 
1 ,400  East  Germans  were  crossing  the  open  border 
to  the  West  daily. 

Then,  at  20  minutes  past  midnight,  August 
13, 1961,  the  construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall  began. 

Since  that  dark  night  in  1961  the  barriers 
have  constantly  been  strengthened.  Now  they  have 
a definite  look  of  permanency.  The  U.S.  visitors 
wonder  how  anyone  could  escape  through  the 
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An  East  German  border  guard  stands  watch  as  American 
soldiers  and  other  visitors  tour  Berlin. 


Warning  signs,  below,  appear  all  along  the  border.  Immedi- 
ately over  the  wall  into  East  Berlin  is  a secured  residential 
area,  right,  occupied  mainly  by  Communist  Party  officials. 


The  bombed-out  shell  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Memorial  Church 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Kurfuestendamm,  center  of  West 
Berlin’s  evening  hour  activities.  (Photo  by  SP4  Damien  Me- 
diros) 


maze  of  guns,  mines,  broken  glass,  walls,  fences 
and  wire.  Some  make  it.  Many  don’t. 

Clanging  the  Iron  Curtain  shut  with  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  may  have  cut  off  movement  from  east  to 
west,  but  it  did  not  cause  the  2.2  million  West 
Berliners  to  give  up  hope. 

Another  stop  on  the  first  day  of  the  tour  is 
Berlin’s  Tempelhof  Airport.  The  airport  became 
famous  during  the  11-month  Berlin  Airlift  that 
ended  May  11,  1949.  The  Allied  effort  in  supporting 
the  city  after  the  Soviet  blockade  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  Berliners. 

A memorial  at  Tempelhof  commemorates 
the  77  Allied  airmen  who  lost  their  lives  during  the 
airlift.  A three-pronged  monument  symbolizes 
hope  for  a link  between  the  city  and  West  Germany. 

Allied  aircraft  flew  around  the  clock  during 
the  Berlin  Airlift.  During  peak  times,  a plane  landed 
every  45  seconds.  In  all,  277,728  flights  were  made 
by  American,  British  and  French  pilots.  More  than 
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2.3  million  tons  of  food  and  supplies  arrived  at 
Tempelhof  during  the  shuttle  operation. 

The  Berlin  Orientation  Tour  sho\A/s  soldiers 
the  new  as  well  as  the  old.  Berlin  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  western  sector  has  been  completely  rebuilt, 
and  the  city  boasts  some  of  the  most  modern 
architecture  in  Europe.  However,  the  reminders  of 
Berlin’s  past  are  everywhere. 

Gazing  through  the  tour  bus  window,  the 
American  soldiers  see  bright  neon  lights  and  shiny 
buildings  glowing  brightly  around  the  famous  ruins 
of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  church.  The  church,  com- 
memorating the  first  ruler  of  the  Second  Reich, 
incorporates  sections  of  the  old  church  that 
occupied  the  site  and  a modern  church  built  after 
the  war.  It’s  another  symbol  of  old  and  new  Berlin. 

A bus  ride  past  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
rounds  out  the  first  day  of  the  tour.  Once  the  proud 
emblem  of  the  city,  the  gate  is  in  the  eastern  sector 

and  the  focal  point  of  the 
division  of  East  and  West. 

Tour  busses  have 
been  forbidden  to  stop  at 
the  gate  after  a Soviet 
guard  was  shot  and  killed 
by  a West  Berliner.  But  the 
bus  moves  slowly  enough 
to  take  photographs  down 
the  long  mall.  At  the  end 
of  the  mall  stands  the  only 
Soviet  memorial  in  the 
western  sector.  The  me- 
morial is  guarded  by  two 
Soviet  soldiers,  24-hours- 
a-day. 

Highlight  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  tour  is  the 
trip  to  the  East.  Passing 
through  Checkpoint  Char- 
lie into  East  Berlin  is  both  exciting  and  a bit  fright- 
ening, according  to  soldiers  who  have  made  the 
trip.  There’s  a sense  of  uneasiness  as  the  East 
German  Border  guard  walks  around  the  bus 
checking  the  count.  The  short  distance  between 
the  West  and  East  checkpoints  seems  like  a mile 
instead  of  the  few  yards  it  actually  is. 

Once  through  the  checkpoint,  the  tour  guide 
describes  points  of  interest  on  the  way  to  the  first 
stop,  the  Museum  for  German  history.  After  touring 
the  museum,  the  group  has  lunch.  Then  it’s  on  to 
the  East  Berlin  Soviet  Memorial.  Statues  of  a young 
and  old  Russian  soldier  tower  above  manicured 
grounds.  The  marble  used  to  build  the  huge  mon- 
uments came  from  Hitler’s  chancellery. 

After  the  visit  to  the  Soviet  Memorial,  the 
tour  moves  on  to  Alexander  Platz  where  East  Ber- 
lin’s large  shopping  center  is  located.  A little  bit 
of  capitalism  shows  through  at  Alexander  Platz. 
There  the  soldiers  have  3 hours  of  free  time  to  shop 


or  stroll  the  streets  of  East  Berlin. 

According  to  one  tour  guide,  there’s  no 
problem  getting  everyone  back  to  the  bus  on  time. 
“They’re  told  to  travel  in  groups  of  two  or  three — 
just  in  case.  But  it’s  such  a cultural  shock  that  most 
of  them  don’t  like  to  get  too  far  from  the  bus.’’ 

Returning  to  West  Berlin,  the  bus  makes  a 
brief  stop  at  the  Escape  Museum.  Exhibits  there 
show  the  bravery  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  suc- 
cessfully escaped  to  freedom  in  the  West. 

On  the  third  and  final  day  of  the  Berlin  Ori- 
entation Tour,  the  visitors  see  the  100,000-seat 
Olympic  Stadium,  site  of  the  1936  Summer  Games. 

The  final  stop  is  at  the  Charlottenburg  Pal- 
ace, built  by  Frederick  III  for  his  wife  Charlotte. 
Completed  in  1699  and  once  the  country  residence 
of  Prussian  kings,  the  palace  is  now  the  home  of 
numerous  museums. 

Bus  rides  over,  guided  tours  complete,  the 
afternoon  is  open  for  last-minute  shopping  and 
sightseeing  that  may  have  been  missed.  After  din- 
ner, the  group  checks  out  of  the  Wannsee  Recrea- 
tion Center  and  heads  for  the  train  station.  Friday 
morning  they’ll  wake  up  in  Frankfurt.  Most  agree 
that  it  was  a great  trip  but  they’re  glad  to  be  back 
in  West  Germany. 

Currently,  USAREUR  is  trying  to  provide 
more  soldiers  a chance  to  see  Berlin.  They  hope 
to  expand  the  program  next  year,  but  there  are  a 
few  problems  yet  to  be  worked  out.  Billeting  space 
in  Berlin  is  limited  and  so  is  space  on  the  Berlin 
Duty  Train  each  week. 

“We’re  talking  about  45  spaces  every  week 
for  the  Berlin  Orientation  Tour.  This  is  in  addition 
to  travelers  on  temporary  duty,  leave  and  other 
authorized  programs  like  dependent  school  activi- 
ties and  athletic  teams  that  play  in  Berlin,’’  says 
Capt  Havach. 

However,  the  plan  to  expand  and  improve 
the  tour  next  year  has  required  a small  reduction 
in  tour  allocations  this  year.  “In  July  we  had  to  cut 
the  number  of  soldiers  who  could  go  on  the  tour 
each  week  from  45  to  40.  We  got  a new  civilian 
tour  bus  for  the  Berlin  Orientation  Tour  and  40 
soldiers  is  all  that  it  will  hold.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  that  problem  should  be  solved,’’  he  says. 

“Beginning  next  year,  we  hope  to  double  the 
allocations  from  40  to  80  soldiers  each  week.  With 
47  weeks  of  operation,  almost  4,000  soldiers  will 
be  able  to  take  part  each  year.  The  billeting  space 
is  all  set  and  another  bus  shouldn’t  be  a problem. 
Now  all  we  need  is  train  space.’’ 

USAREUR  is  also  looking  into  the  possibility 
of  including  a limited  number  of  dependent  wives 
on  the  tour. 

Whether  wives  get  the  approval  to  go  on  the 
tour  or  allocations  are  doubled,  the  Berlin  Orienta- 
tion Tour  remains  one  of  the  best  answers  to  a 
soldier’s  question;  “Why  am  I here?’’  It  is  a tale 
of  two  cities  worth  telling.  □ 
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Jerry  Hill 

Photos  by  SP5  Jerry  Gatlin 


EVER  WONDER  what  it’s  like  to 
lose  your  freedom?  To  be  told 
when  to  eat,  sleep  and  talk  or  be 
quiet?  To  be  locked  behind  bars  in 
a cell  no  bigger  than  a large  closet? 

Psychologists  and  penal  ex- 
perts maintain  that  correctional 
specialists — prison  guards — could 
perform  their  jobs  better  if 
they  had  first-hand  experience 
of  what  it’s  like  to  be  on  the 
inside  looking  out. 

The  Army  seems  to 
agree  with  that  theory.  Train- 
ees attending  the  correc- 
tional specialist  (CSP)  course 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
Police  School,  Fort  McClellan, 
Ala.,  actually  spend  part  of  their 
training  time  behind  bars. 

Admittedly,  the  bars  are 
made  of  wood  instead  of  steel,  the 
guards  in  the  watch  tower  have  no 
real  ammunition  and  the  “prison- 
ers” know  they’ll  be  free  again  by 
the  end  of  the  day.  But  the  realism 
at  the  school’s  mock  confinement 
facility  still  has  an  educational  ef- 
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Clockwise  from  above:  Students  inspect 
“prisoners”  in  medium  custody  bar- 
racks, pull  guard  duty  on  the  MP  confin- 
ement facility’s  watchtower  and  break 
up  arguments  between  “prisoners”  in 
the  dining  hall. 


feet  on  the  soldiers,  sailors  and 
Marines  training  there. 

The  mock  facility,  convert- 
ed from  buildings  formerly  used  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Chemical  School, 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
U.S.  military  establishment.  It 
consists  of  five  buildings  and  a 
watchtower  surrounded  by  some 
800  feet  of  chain-link  fence. 

“It  would  have  cost  more 
than  $1  million  to  build  the  facility 
to  full  specifications,”  says  Major 
Jack  S.  Hart,  logistics  and  facilities 
officer  for  the  MP  School  advance 
party  during  its  move  from  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga.,  last  year. 

“We  got  tremendous  sup- 
port from  the  Training  Aids  Serv- 
ice Office  (TASO),”  he  adds.  “And 
by  not  building  it  to  full  specifi- 
cations, the  actual  conversion 
costs  amounted  to  about  $20,000.” 

The  biggest  differences  be- 
tween the  mock  facility  and  actual 
confinement  facilities  are  size  and 
the  fact  that  the  newest  facilities 
usually  consist  of  one  building  in- 
stead of  several. 

Less  obvious  differences  are 
wooden  cell  bars,  plastic  lavatories 
and  toilets,  plywood  bunks  in  the 
administrative  and  disciplinary  se- 
gregation cells  and  tower  search- 
lights which  TASO  built  from  5- 
gallon  paint  buckets. 

Since  the  mock  confinement 
facility  opened  in  August  1975, 
more  than  700  Army  personnel,  500 
Navy  and  Marines  and  30  Reserv- 
ists and  National  Guardsmen  have 
completed  the  course.  Nearly  all  of 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  stu- 
dents are  E2s  and  E3s. 

Before  Army  CSP  students 
(95C10)  reach  the  mock  confine- 
ment facility,  they  must  complete 
some  240  hours  of  other  instruc- 
tion. They  take  common  base 
training  (106  hours)  with  their  pro- 
fessional cousins — law  enforce- 
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ment  students  (95B10) — and  three 
weeks  of  classroom  instruction  in 
such  subjects  as  correctional  ad- 
ministration, custody  and  control, 
and  behavioral  science.  Marine  and 
Navy  students  join  Army  students 
only  for  95C  training. 

The  final  week  of  the  95C10 
course  includes  the  44-hour  block 
of  practical  instruction  in  the  mock 
confinement  facility.  There,  each 
student  receives  a series  of  practi- 
cal exercises  (PE)  and  tests. 

The  testing  stations  include 
in-processing,  segregation,  medi- 
um dormitory  and  the  dining  facili- 
ty. One  other — external  control — is 
primarily  for  smaller  classes  due  to 
the  limited  amount  of  training  time 
available  at  the  facility. 

Any  student  who  fails  his 
first  test  is  given  two  other 
chances.  Those  who  fail  the  second 
re-test  at  any  station  receive  a 
“no-go”  and  are  recycled. 

“In-processing  is  the  most 
critical  station  for  trainees,”  says 
Marine  Master  Sergeant  Robert  E. 
Dyer,  noncommissioned  officer- 
in-charge  of  the  mock  confinement 
facility.  MSgt  Dyer’s  25  years  of 
active  and  reserve  military  service 
include  a 2-year  stint  as  warden  of 
the  confinement  facility  aboard  the 
Navy’s  USS  Saratoga  and  a 3-year 
tour  with  the  Marine  confinement 
facility  at  Camp  Lejuene,  N.C. 

Army  Captain  Michael  P. 
Sudnik,  the  officer  in  charge  of  in- 
struction for  the  correctional  spe- 


cialist course,  also  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  in-processing 
station. 

“Whenever  someone  is 
confined,  his  constitutional  rights 
are  being  limited,”  explains  Capt 
Sudnik.  “Therefore,  the  correc- 
tional specialists  doing  the  in-proc- 
essing had  better  make  sure  they’re 
performing  their  duties  within  the 
letter  of  the  law.  If  they  don’t  ver- 
ify the  identity  of  the  prisoner  or 
if  they  fail  to  account  for  personal 
property,  for  example,  they  could 
find  themselves  in  a lot  of  hot 
water. 

“Each  student  has  to  asso- 
ciate what  he’s  learned  in  the 
classroom  with  the  real  world,”  he 
continues.  “He’s  performing 
duties  here  he’ll  be  doing  when  he 
gets  to  his  first  permanent  duty 
station.” 

While  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  student  CSPs  in  each 
class  are  participating  in  PE  or 
being  tested  at  the  four  stations, 
many  of  the  remaining  students  are 
playing  the  roles  of  prisoners,  pris- 
oner visitors  or  facility  cadre. 

In  order  to  make  the  training 
as  realistic  as  possible,  student 
prisoners  are  briefed  about  their 
behavior  before  each  PE  and  test. 
Depending  on  prisoner  behavior, 
several  types  of  situations  can  be 
created  at  each  station. 

Eor  example,  student  pris- 
oners may  get  involved  in  a scuffle 
over  food  in  the  dining  facility,  or 
one  or  more  prisoners  may  try  to 
smuggle  eating  utensils  out  of  the 
facility. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  medium 
dormitory  station,  student  prison- 
ers may  refuse  to  get  out  of  their 
bunks  when  given  a direct  order  by 
the  student  CSP. 

In  all  such  situations,  each 
student  CSP  must  react  effectively 
and  efficiently  or  he  may  not  pass 


the  required  tests. 

The  yalue  of  the  mock  con- 
finement facility  as  a training  aid 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine.  But  most  students,  as 
well  as  instructors,  believe  it 
serves  its  purpose. 

Marine  Private  Firs^  Class 
Willis  Cooper,  a graduate  of  the 
course,  says,  “The  situations  at  the 
mock  facility  were  more  helpful  to 
me  than  the  classroom  instruction. 
If  you  made  a mistake  at  the  mock, 
the  instructors  would  help  you 
correct  it  right  then  and  there.  I 
think  the  practical  exercises  helped 
me  gain  a lot  of  self-confidence.” 

Army  Private  Mark  Danna- 
hill,  another  graduate,  thought  the 
mock  facility  taught  him  more  than 
anything  else.  “I  felt  I was  actually 
in  the  situation.  Knowing  what  to 
do  at  that  particular  time  helped  me 
learn.  It  was  just  like  being  on  the 
job.  It  showed  me  that  when  I get 
to  my  first  permanent  duty  station. 
I’ll  know  how  to  handle  most  situ- 
ations because  I’ve  already  experi- 
enced them  there.” 

“The  mock  confinement  fa- 
cility makes  you  look  at  the  cor- 
rections program  in  a positive 
way,”  Army  Private  Howard  C. 
Amey,  Jr.,  says,  “You  get  a certain 
feeling  inside  the  compound  that's 
hard  to  describe.  It’s  so  very  real- 
istic.” 

Capt  Sudnik  explains  the 
value  of  prisoner  role-playing  by 
trainees.  “The  big  thing  is  the  lack 
of  privacy  and  freedom  which 
prisoners  must  endure.  In  order  to 
deal  with  prisoners  effectively,  the 
correctional  specialist  needs  to 
know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  behind 
bars. 

“Confinement  facilities  hold 
a great  deal  of  mystique  for  most 
people,”  he  says.  “What  we're 
trying  to  show  is  that  prisoners  are 
people.”  □ 
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Each  of  the  answers  to  the  following  includes  the  word  “Saint.”  How  many  can  you  guess? 


1.  First  book  of  the  New  Testament 

2.  Home  of  the  Military  Personnel  Records  Center,  the 
Defense  Mapping  Agency  Aerospace  Center  and  the 
Army  Troop  Support  Command 

3.  One  of  the  “Twin  Cities” 

4.  The  Cardinals  and  the  Mets  hold  spring  training  here 

5.  A nervous  disorder,  not  the  latest  discotheque  craze 

6.  This  dog  is  often  pictured  with  a small  keg  of  brandy 
around  its  neck 

7.  Louisiana  football  team 

8.  The  three  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Virgin 
Islands 

9.  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  a major  port  on  this  waterway 

10.  French  composer  who  wrote  “Carnival  of  the  Ani- 
mals” 


11.  American  general  who  fought  at  Trenton  and  Prin- 
ceton and  surrendered  at  Ticonderoga  in  1777 

12.  She  played  McMillen’s  wife  on  television 

13.  He  brings  presents  to  all  good  boys  and  girls  on 
Christmas  Eve 

14.  Celebrated  on  March  17 

15.  The  basilica  located  in  Vatican  City 

16.  Both  a special  day  for  lovers  and  a deadly  incident 
in  Chicago 

17.  Bing  Crosby  introduced  this  song  in  the  movie  of 
the  same  name 

18.  Roger  Moore  played  this  famous  investigator  on  TV 

19.  This  spot  in  Venice  is  famous  for  its  pigeons 

20.  On  a Monopoly  board  it’s  located  between  Commu- 
nity Chest  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


Reel  Facts 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Across 

1.  Last  name  of  the  actress  who  played  Auntie  Marne 
in  the  movie  of  the  same  name 

4.  Constance  in  the  latest  version  of  “The  Three  Mus- 
keteers” 

7.  Winner  of  the  Best  Picture  Oscar  in  1955;  Ernest 
Borgnine  played  the  title  role  and  also  won  an  Oscar 
for  Best  Actor 

8.  “Please, Eat  the  Daisies” 

10.  She  played  the  Acid  Queen  in  “Tommy” 

12.  Best  Actress  in  1972  for  “Cabaret” 

13.  This  same  name  appears  in  the  title  of  the  Best 
Picture  of  1950  and  the  film  in  which  Joanne  Woodward 
won  the  Best  Actress  award  in  1957 

14.  Bing  Crosby  won  the  Best  Actor  award  for  “Going 

My ” 

15.  “The  King I” 

Down 

2.  He  played  the  father  in  “Father  of  the  Bride” 

3.  This  TV  star  was  General  Omar  Bradley  in  “Patton” 

5.  “My  Fair ” 

6.  Jaz  and  Gus  played  in  this  Walt  Disney  cartoon 

9.  John  Clayton  and  Lord  Greystoke  were  two  of  his 
names 

10.  John  Wayne  won  his  first  Oscar  for  “ Grit” 

11.  “The Centurions” 
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ONE  OF  the  newest  and 
most  modern  hospitals  in 
the  country  opened  in  April. 
Actually,  it’s  more  than  a 
hospital.  It’s  a medical 
center  and  it  belongs  to  the 
Army. 

With  the  opening  of 
the  new  $36  million  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  Army 
Medical  Center  this  year,  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga.,  now  has  a major 
medical  facility. 

Besides  offering  day-to- 
day  medical  services,  the  center 
provides  health  care  for  active 
and  retired  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  within  a 
seven-state  region,  including 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Panama 
^ Canal  Zone. 

The  Eisenhower  Medi- 
cal Center  is  a towering  14- 
story  complex  with  three 
major  buildings — Tingay 

Dental  Clinic,  Petrarca  Hall 
and  the  hospital  building.  It’s  the 
first  military  medical  center  to  be 


The  automated  chest 
machine  takes  many  chest 
X-rays  and  develops 
results  in  2 minutes. 


/MODERN 

/MHXGIL 

CMER 


Story  and  photos  by 
SP5  Manuel  Gomez 
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Just  a few  minutes  walk  from  the  hospital,  at  rear,  the  $2.6  million  Petrarca  Hall  offers  apartment- 
style  living  to  the  more  than  500  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  the  center. 


named  after  a President  and  a 
five-star  general  rather  than  a 
military  physician. 

The  hospital  has  38  new- 
born bassinettes,  13  critical  care 
beds  and  755  beds  for  medical 
and  surgical  inpatients.  The 
center  also  includes  a heated 
therapeutic  pool. 

A 90  percent  automated 
laboratory  section  in  the  Pathol- 
ogy Department  saves  countless 
man-hours.  Two  new  automatic 
blood  machines  can  identify  and 
count  blood  cells  and  complete 
60  samples  in  one  hour. 

“It’s  the  best  thing  to  hap- 
pen in  the  last  20  years,’’  says 
Staff  Sergeant  Fred  Fortune, 
noncommissioned  officer-in- 
charge of  the  Hematology  Sec- 
tion. “Before,  everything  was 
done  by  a bench  technician.  It 
took  about  15  minutes  to  count 
one  sample.  So  when  you  get  up 
to  200  samples  a day,  it’s  impos- 
sible for  a bench  tech  to  do  the 
job  in  one  day.’’ 


To  aid  in  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  hospital,  a 
computer  center  and  pneumatic 
tube  message  and  material 
transport  system  are  used.  Fire 
alarms,  environmental  controls, 
vital  machinery  and  equipment — 
more  than  100  such  functions — 
are  monitored  and  controlled 
from  a center  “communicator 
alarm  panel.’’ 

One  of  the  Army’s  largest 
and  most  modern  dental  clinics 
makes  up  the  second  part  of  the 
center.  The  36-chair  Tingay  Den- 
tal Clinic  along  with  the  dental 
facilities  housed  in  the  building 
can  provide  dental  care  in  almost 
every  specialty,  including  oral 
surgery  and  fixed  and  removable 
prosthodontics. 

Petrarca  Hall,  the  third 
building  making  up  the  center, 
houses  the  more  than  500  enlist- 
ed men  and  women  assigned 
here.  The  three-story  apartment- 
style  hall  is  decorated  with  mod- 
ern furniture  and  brightly  colored 


carpeting.  Each  three-person 
room  has  its  own  private  bath. 

The  Eisenhower  Medical 
Center  is  the  newest  of  the  medi- 
cal centers  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Health  Services  Command. 
Besides  providing  patient  care, 
the  center  performs  two  other 
vital  roles  in  the  health  care 
field — teaching  and  research. 

Three  of  the  educational 
programs  are  the  Family  Practice 
Residency  Program  for  doctors, 
the  Psychiatry  Residency  Pro- 
gram for  psychiatrists  and  the 
enlisted  Clinical  Specialist 
Course  (91 C). 

Designed  to  train  “all- 
around  doctors’’  knowledgeable 
in  every  major  specialty,  the 
Family  Practice  Residency  Pro- 
gram teaches  the  art  and  skill  of 
the  old  “family  doctor.’’ 

The  Psychiatry  Residency 
Program  is  among  the  few  such 
activities  at  a major  Army  troop 
installation.  It  provides  residents 
opportunity  to  work  with  patients 
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The  nurse’s  station,  left,  in  the  cardiac  section  of  the  intensive  care  unit 
has  the  capability  to  monitor  a patient  in  the  area,  right.  The  console 
provides  continuous  readings  of  vital  signs  and  electrocardiograms  for 
all  four  patients  in  the  section. 


from  a variety  of  backgrounds 
with  a variety  of  problems. 

The  Clinical  Specialist 
Course  is  an  intensive  40-week 
training  program  equivalent  to 
the  training  received  by  licensed 
practical  nurses. 

Research  is  carried  on  by 
the  Clinical  Investigation  Service. 
The  Biochemistry  Section  is 
presently  investigating  the  ability 
of  red  blood  cells  to  release  or 
take  up  oxygen  when  different 
drugs,  such  as  antibiotics,  are 
administered. 

All  these  major  responsi- 
bilities are  a true  test  for  the 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Army 
Medical  Center’s  ultra-modern 
equipment  and  facilities. 

It  not  only  provides  spe- 
cialized inpatient  and  outpatient 
health  care  and  consultation 
services,  but  also  serves  as  a 
medical  center  for  patients  re- 
quiring facilities  and  treatment 
not  available  elsewhere.  □ 
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Dentists  at  the  Tingay  Clinic  use  the 
most  modern  equipment  available.  The 
hospital,  too,  has  the  latest  medical 
facilities.  The  Scintillation  Gamma  Ma- 
chine, left,  located  in  the  Nuclear  Medi- 
cine Department,  is  used  for  isotope 
scans. 


The  Ultra  Sound  System,  far  left,  uses 
sound  to  “see”  inside  a patient’s  body. 
The  system  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
accidental  overdoses  of  X-rays,  making 
it  safe  for  expectant  mothers.  Left,  He- 
malog  D counts  white  blood  cells  and 
identifies  blood  type.  A close-up  of  the 
machine  at  work  is  shown  above. 
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AIRBASE  IN  MINIATURE 

A 12  by  12  foot  scale  model  of  an  Air  Force  base  complex 
makes  Russian  language  training  more  realistic  for  SP4s  Anne 
Lazor  and  Tom  Bodine . The  two  are  students  at  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  Monterey,  Calif.  The  base  is  even  equip- 
ped with  runway  lights  for  simulated  night  operations . Their 
Russian  language  instructor  is  Daniel  Lovick . 


CSM  MEMORIALIZED 

The  Lecture  Center  at  the 
Sergeants  Major  Academy , Fort 
Bliss,  Tex. , has  been  dedicated 
in  memory  of  Comd  Sgt  Maj 
Kenneth  W . Cooper  who  was 
killed  in  a 1970  helicopter  crash 
while  serving  as  command  ser- 
geant major  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division . 


LONG-TIME  STUDENT 

For  Capt  John  Novitski, 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. , the  road  to 
a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
nursing  spanned  16  years,  two 
continents  and  10  schools.  Capt 
Novitski  is  assigned  to  Fort 
Gordon's  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower Army  Medical  Center. 


PROJECT  PADLOCK 

Debbie  Falkenstein  is  a 
"Project  Padlock"  representa- 
tive for  U.S.  Forces  Korea. 
Project  Padlock  provides  hot- 
line telephone  service  for  re- 
porting knowledge  of  theft,  di- 
version of  supplies  and  black- 
marketing of  government  or 
personal  property . 


AT  THE  TOP 


• Maj  Gen  Robert  G . Moore- 
head,  Indiana  Army  National 
Guard  (ARNG) — becomes  first 
ARNG  general  officer  appointed 
as  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand (TRADOC)  Deputy  Com- 
manding General  for  Mobiliza- 
tion. Previous  holders  of  this 
position  were  members  of  the 

IT  .S  . Army  Reserve.  As  DCG 
for  Mobilization , Maj  Gen  Moore- 
head  advises  the  TRADOC  staff 
on  training  policy  and  materials 
for  reserve  components . Dur- 
ing mobilization  he  would  assist 
in  integrating  reserve  compon- 
ents into  the  active  Army  struc- 
ture. 

• SP5  JeffD.  Vowell,  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz  . — One  of  five 
winners  of  1976  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (Jaycees) 
John  H . Armbruster  Keyman 
Awards.  SP5  Vowell  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz.  , 
Jaycee  chapter. . . .SP5  Charles 
E . Harmon , 4th  Transportation 
Brigade,  Oberursel,  Germany, 
was  named  Grand  Champion  of 
the  Annual  Truck  Roadeo  spon- 
sored by  the  brigade's  37th 
Transportation  Group . Driving 
a 5-ton  truck,  SP5  Harmon  gar- 
nered a total  of  345  out  of  a pos- 
sible 450  points.  Other  winners 
were  Siegfried  Schnider,  6966th 
Civilian  Labor  Group,  1/4-ton 
category:  SP4  Orlando  P.  Olgin  , 
53d  Transportation  Battalion, 
2-1/2-ton  category,  and  the 
team  of  SP5  Donald  F.  Owens 
and  Pvt  Alvin  Hart,  28th  Trans- 
portation Battalion,  Heavy  Equip- 
ment Transport  category . 
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SOLDIERS  OF  THE  YEAR 


Nine  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  soldiers 
and  their  wives , and  eight  sin- 
gle soldiers  enjoyed  a week's 
expense-paid  trip  to  Hawaii  as 
reward  for  being  named  1976 
Soldiers  of  the  Year  at  their 
TRADOC  posts. 

In  addition  to  their  round- 
trip  tickets  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  the  Hale  Koa  Armed 
Forces  Hotel  in  Honolulu,  each 
soldier  received  $150  for  meals, 
ground  transportation  and  in- 
cidentals . TRADOC  also  picked 
up  the  hotel  and  transportation 
tab  for  wives  of  the  nine  mar- 
ried soldiers. 

TRADOC  Soldiers  of  the 
Year  are:  PFC  Rock  Peters, 

Fort  Leavenworth , Kans.;  SP4 
Page  Jennings,  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C.;  SSgt  James  Coles,  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.;  SP4  Michael  Sher- 
rill, Fort  Belvoir,  Va.;  SSgt 
Adam  Uzon,  Fort  Sill,  Okla,; 

PFC  Gregory  Adie,  Fort  Dix , 
N.J.;  SSgt  Steven  Chittum , 

Fort  Benning,  Ga.;  PFC  Thomas 
Northstein,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.; 
SSgt  Charles  Rossman,  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.;  SP5  Leslie  Berk, 
Fort  Eustis,  Va.;  Sgt  Anthony 
Divian,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.; 
SP5  Baby  Sue  Acree,  Fort  Gor- 
don, Ga.;  SP5  Elmer  Sensa- 
baugh,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.; 
SPG  Jeffrie  Wood,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.;  PFC  Vernon  White, 
Fort  Lee,  Va.;  SSgt  Charles 
Eggleston,  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Ind.;  and  SP4  Douglas 
Patrick  , Fort  Rucker , Ala . 

Funds  for  the  trip  came 
from  nonappropriated  welfare 
and  recreation  funds . 


BICENTENNIAL  GIFT 

SSgts  Larry  Farmer,  left, 
and  Donald  J . Austin  stand  in 
front  of  crates  containing  a pair 
of  young  American  bison  at  the 
Tokyo  International  Airport . 
The  bison , part  of  a Fort  Riley , 
Kans. , herd,  were  a bicenten- 
nial gift  to  the  residents  of 
Fukuoka,  Japan,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  community  in  Ja- 
pan. SSgt  Farmer  is  a descen- 
dant of  American  Cherokee 
Indians.  SSgt  Austin's  garb  is 
modeled  after  uniforms  worn  by 
cavalrymen  at  Fort  Riley  at  the 
turn  of  the  century . The  ser- 
geants are  assigned  to  U .S  . 
Army  Japan  units. 


DA  WOMEN’S  SOFTBALL 

Members  of  the  first  All- 
Army  Women's  Slow  Pitch  soft- 
ball  team  placed  second  in  the 
1976  National  Women's  Class  A 
slow  pitch  softball  tournament 
with  a 7-2  record  in  the  48-team 
double  elimination  at  York,  Pa. 

Five  members  of  the  team 
were  also  named  to  the  1976  Na- 
tional Class  A Women's  Slow 
Pitch  All-American  Team  . They 
are:  Pvt  Mara  Rosenburgs , 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  , pitcher; 

SP5  Eunice  Boboltz,  Fort  Jack- 
son,  S.C.,  catcher;  Capt  Helen 
Lindsey  , Fort  McClellan , Ala . , 
first  base;  SP5  Brenda  Barton, 
Fort  Jackson,  shortstop;  and 
SP4  Carole  Koehler,  Fort  Meade, 
Md . , left  field . 


HOST  TO  HANDICAPPED 

For  the  third  consecutive 
year , members  of  the  Missile 
and  Munitions  Center , Red- 
stone Arsenal,  Ala. , played 
host  to  handicapped  children 
during  the  Northeast  Alabama 
State  Fair . 


INTER-SERVICE  GOLF  CHAMP 

SSgt  Walt  Morgan,  25th  In- 
fantry Division,  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, Hawaii,  captured  the 
Inter-service  open  division 
golf  title  for  the  second  consec- 
utive year.  SSgt  Morgan  card- 
ed rounds  of  67-71-73-68  for  a 
279  total  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 


GUARDSMEN  IN  SETAF 

SP5  Michael  Burris,  995th  Maintenance  Company,  Kansas 
Army  National  Guard,  puts  the  finishing  touch  on  an  over- 
hauled bus  engine  at  Camp  Darby,  Italy.  SP5  Burris  was  one 
of  200  Kansas  Army  National  Guardsmen  who  took  their  annual 
summer  training  with  Active  Army  members  of  the  Southern 
European  Task  Force  in  Italy . 
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LAST  JANUARY  more  than  14,000  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  converged  on  cold, 
snow-covered^  Alaska  to  take  part  in  Operation  Jack  Frost. 
Their  mission — to  find  out  if  it  was  possible  to  defend  a portion 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

The  “pipe,”  when  finished,  will  snake  across  800  miles 
of  tundra  and  mountains  to  deliver  hot  crude  oil  from  Alaska’s 
North  Slope  to  the  ice-free  port  of  Valdez. 

Jack  Frost  is  past  history  now,  but  the  pipeline  isn’t. 
The  pipe  be^an  making  history  in  July  1968  when  Atlantic 
Richfield  and  Humble  Oil  confirmed  the  discovery  of  oil  8,000 
feet  below  Prudhoe  Bay  and  decided  a pipeline  was  the  best 
way  to  get  the  “black  gold”  to  market.  ' 

! Alaskans  and  outsiders  from  the  Lower-48  heard  the 
news  with  mixed  emotions.  On  one  hand  the  pipe  would  be 
a way  to  help  end  Alaska’s  high  unemployment.  Also,  it  was 
money-^nioney  for  the  state,  money  for  the  oil  companies  and 
money  fO|r  Alaskans  and  workers  brought  in  from  othfer  states. 


The  oil  companies  paid  the  state  of  Alaska 
$900  million  for  the  oil  rights  to  450,000  acres 
around  Prudhoe  Bay.  And  once  the  black  gold,  at 
a temperature  of  130  degrees,  starts  its  4V2-day 
journey  down  the  pipe  late  next  year,  the  state  will 
earn  roughly  $1  million  a day  in  royalties. 

However,  that’s  a drop  in  the  barrel  com- 
pared to  what  the  oil  companies  and  their  investors 
stand  to  gain  if  the  full  potential  of  the  oil  field 
is  realized. 

Geologists  originally  estimated  there  were 
9.6  billion  barrels  of  crude  beneath  Prudhoe  Bay. 
Some  say  there  may  be  more  than  35  billion  bar- 
rels. 

At  the  current  rate  for  new  oil — $11 '.40  a 
barrel — there’s  a potential  $400  billion  to  be  realized 
from  the  North  Slope  area. 

Building  the  pipeline  had  its  impact  on  Alas- 
ka’s merchants  and  landowners,  too.  In  the  barren 
tundra  north  of  Fairbanks  there  would  be  few 
places  for  the  pipeline  workers  to  spend  their  huge 
salaries.  Shopkeepers  in  towns  along  the  pipeline 
could  hear  the  ring  of  cash  registers  even  before 
the  first  pipe  arrived  from  Japan. 

Skilled  construction  workers  and  unskilled 
labor  from  every  state  in  the  Lower-48  also  heard 
the  distant  rattle  of  cash.  They  poured  into  Alaska 
looking  for  work.  In  a few  months,  the  town  of 
Fairbanks  swelled  from  19,000  to  25,000  people. 

But  there  were  others,  both  long-term  Alas- 


kan residents  and  outsiders,  who  believed  the  pipe 
would  ruin  the  delicate  balance  of  nature.  In  early  1 
1970  environmentalists  and  Alaskan  natives  filed  J 
suit  under  the  new  National  Environmental  Policy  ] 
Act.  The  pipeline  project  came  to  a halt.  • 

For  almost  4 years  the  40-  and  60-foot  sec-  J 
tions  of  48-inch-diameter  pipe  lay  piled  in  great  I 
heaps  in  Fairbanks  and  Valdez.  Unemployment 
rose  throughout  the  state  and  most  outsiders  were  | 
forced  to  go  back  home.  More  than  one  car  was  t 
seen  traveling  through  the  dust  of  the  Alcan  high-  j 
way  sporting  the  bumper  sticker,  “Sierra  Club  Go 
Home.’’  By  the  end  of  1973  the  population  of  Fair-  i 
banks  was  again  at  the  19,000  mark. 

Meanwhile,  during  those  4 years,  Alyeska — a 
consortium  of  eight  oil  companies  formed  to  con-  ^ 
struct  the  pipeline — and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  made  an  intensive  study  on  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  pipeline. 

The  spongy,  brown-green  moss  called  tun- 
dra, and  its  insulative  effect  on  permafrost,  was  just 
one  of  the  problems  Alyeska  had  to  overcome. 

Permaforst  is  any  subsoil,  from  a few  feet 
to  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface,  that  remains 
constantly  frozen  the  year  around.  Particles  of  ice 
surround  each  grain  of  soil,  keeping  it  in  a sus-  .. 
pended  state.  The  tundra  acts  as  an  insulator.  It 
keeps  the  soil  from  thawing  more  than  a few  inches 
during  warm  summer  months. 

If  the  tundra  is  removed,  crushed  or  heated 


over  a long  period  of  time,  the  subsoil  becomes 
unstable. 

Gold-rush  miners  who  built  cabins  over  per- 
mafrost were  often  surprised  to  find  parts  of  their 
cabins  slowly  sinking  into  the  ground.  The  stoves 
that  kept  their  cabins  warm  also  melted  the  under- 
lying permafrost. 

This  condition  made  it  impossible  to  simply 
bury  the  pipe  in  permafrost  soil. 

Environmentalists  also  voiced  deep  concern 
that  pipe  suspended  above  ground  would  frighten 
the  caribou  herds  and  interrupt  their  southern  mi- 
grations in  the  fall. 

Oil  spills,  stream  and  river  crossings,  cold 
weather  and  hundreds  of  other  problems  had  to 
be  solved  before  construction  was  approved. 

The  Alaska  natives’  suit  was  the  first  problem 
to  be  dealt  with  by  Congress.  It  was  settled  with 
the  billion  dollar  Natives  Land  Claims  Settlement 
Act  that  became  law  on  December  19,  1971 . It  gave 
the  state’s  55,000  Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts  the 
right  to  select  and  own  40  million  acres  of  land. 

Finally,  with  the  environmentalists’  objec- 
tions overcome.  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  Authori- 
zation Act  in  November  1973. 

First  on  Alyeska’s  agenda  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a 360-mile,  all-weather,  all-season  road  that 
would  roughly  parallel  the  pipeline.  It  was  to  start 
at  the  Yukon  River  and  travel  north  over  the  4,800- 
foot  Dietrich  Pass  in  the  Brooks  Mountain  Range 
and  down  the  Arctic  plains  of  permafrost  to  Prud- 
hoe  Bay. 

Construction  of  the  28-foot-wide  road  began 
in  April  1974  over  a route  laid  out  to  disturb  terrain 
features  as  little  as  possible.  On  stable  soil  the  road 
has  a 3-foot  gravel  base.  Over  permafrost  the  base 
extends  to  5 and  6 feet.  Road-building  crews  took 
3 million  man  hours  and  just  5 months  to  finish 
the  job. 

Nineteen  construction  camps  were  set  up  at 
places  that  had  seen  men  from  the  last  gold  stam- 
pede come  and  go.  Dietrich,  Coldfoot,  Prospect 
and  Sourdough  are  just  some  of  the  names. 

In  March  1975  the  first  section  of  pipe  was 
installed  at  the  Tonsina  River  camp  north  of  Valdez. 

By  October  the  first  bridge  ever  to  span  the 
vicious  Yukon  River  was  opened  to  truck  traffic. 
The  two-lane  bridge  is  2,800  feet  long  and  towers 
17  stories  above  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It  has 
been  designed  to  withstand  winds  up  to  80  miles 
an  hour,  temperatures  that  range  from  -60  to  100 
degrees  F,  floods,  ice  break-up  and  earthquakes. 

At  the  end  of  1975  the  pipeline  was  37  per- 
cent complete,  with  368  miles  of  pipe  installed. 

Coldfoot  is  typical  of  the  pipeline  camps.  It 
is  about  55  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  240 
miles  northwest  of  Fairbanks.  Built  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Koyukuk  River,  it  is  on  the  site  of  the 
old  gold  mining  community  of  Coldfoot. 

The  original  town  got  its  name  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  when,  according  to  historical  records. 


Galbraith  Lake  pipeline  construction  camp  is  overshadowed 
by  the  northern  foothills  of  the  Brooks  Mountain  Range. 

“.  . . one  of  the  waves  of  green  stampeders  got  as 
far  up  the  Koyukuk  as  this  point,  then  got  cold  feet, 
turned  around  and  ran.”  The  settlement  consisted 
of  ”.  . . one  gambling  hole,  two  roadhouses,  two 
stores  and  seven  saloons.” 

The  modern  day  community  of  Coldfoot  is 
vastly  different  from  the  old  town,  although  cer- 
tainly as  temporary.  Approaching  by  plane  you  can 
count  more  than  50  long,  dirty-white  buildings 


I 


Specially  built  pipeways  constructed  along  the  sides  of  the 
Yukon  bridge  will  carry  oil  across  the  river. 


nestled  at  the  end  of  the  5,000-foot  runway. 

But  once  on  the  ground  you  won’t  hear  the 
rinky-tink  of  saloon  pianos,  see  dance  hall  girls  or 
the  nightly  brawls  that  were  once  a part  of  the 
original  town. 

Instead,  the  camp  seems  deserted.  The 
crews  are  out  on  the  line  or  sleeping. 

The  buildings  look  like  over-sized  mobile 
homes.  Some  have  double  rooms  for  the  400  or 
so  men  and  women  of  the  construction  crews. 
Soldiers  would  immediately  recognize  the  setting. 
The  rooms  look  much  like  the  cubicles  in  a con- 
verted barracks. 

Each  room  contains  two  beds,  covered  with 
wool  blankets  complete  with  hospital  corners. 
There’s  one  small  wood  desk  and  two  chairs.  Two 
wardrobes,  wall-to-wall,  indoor/outdoor  carpet  and 
fake  wood  paneling  complete  the  decor.  Inmates 
share  a large  communal  shower  room. 

Another  building  is  a well  equipped  recrea- 
tion hall.  Pool  tables,  ping  pong  and  football  ma- 
chines stand  silent.  Workers  who  spend  10  hours 
a day,  7 days  a week,  working  on  the  pipe  find  scant 
time  for  such  diversions. 

Other  buildings  are  warehouses,  shops  and 
offices.  There  is  a water  treatment  plant,  laundry, 
firehouse,  dispensary  and  theater  that  shows 
mostly  G-rated  films.  All  the  niceties  are  there  ex- 
cept a saloon. 

Officially  Alyeska  has  put  thumbs-down  on 
drinking  booze  in  camp.  Unofficially  a worker  can 
keep  a bottle  in  his  room  for  a quick  snort  at  the 
end  of  a hard  day.  The  drunk  or  troublemaker  is 
packed  on  the  first  flight  back  to  the  Lower-48. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  building  in 
camp  is  the  mess  hall.  Superb  cooks  whip  up  lavish 
meals  aimed  at  keeping  the  workers’  inner-being 
satisfied.  Steaks  and  lobster,  steamship  round, 
fresh  prawns  and  exotic  desserts  are  everyday  fare 
rather  than  the  exception. 

From  Coldfoot  it’s  a short  ride  down  an 


access  road,  past  spruce  trees,  to  the  main  road. 

Turn  south  and  there’s  a stand  of  vertical  v! 

support  members  used  for  holding  the  pipe  off  the  i 
ground,  waiting  for  the  pipe  to  catch  up  to  them. 

A huge  cloud  of  dust  suddenly  appears  on  I 
the  horizon.  In  seconds  a long  tractor-truck  flashes  ' 
by,  kicking  up  gravel.  As  it  disappears  it  leaves  a 
long  trail  of  thick  dust  hanging  in  the  morning  air.  || 
The  road  plows  straight  ahead  and  up  a hill. 

From  the  hill’s  crest  the  construction  site  comes 
into  view. 

The  site  is  a bustle  of  activity.  Huge  wheeled 
machines  pull  arc-welding  generators  along  on 
sleds  from  one  pipe  joint  to  another.  Other  ma- 
chines extend  long  metal  arms  that  swoop  down, 
pick  up  a welder’s  tent,  move  down  the  line  and 
set  it  over  the  next  pair  of  pipe  joints  to  be  welded 
together.  Welders  huddle  in  pairs  over  the  pipe. 
Sparks  fly.  There  is  a feeling  of  urgency  every- 
where. 

Two  of  the  drivers  of  these  machines  are  a 
father  and  son  team  from  Palmer,  Alaska.  For  Bill  ^ 
and  Mike  Allen,  it’s  their  second  year  on  the  pipe.  j 
“We’re  here  for  only  one  reason,’’  says  Mike,  | 
“to  save  enough  money  to  open  up  a home  insu-  ! 
lating  business  back  in  Palmer.’’  j 

Ask  Mike  what  his  biggest  weekly  pay  check  | 

has  been  and  he’ll  drop  his  head,  grin,  then  look  J 

up  and  in  an  awed  voice  say,  “I  took  home  $2,100  I 

one  week.’’  • 

But  the  big  paydays  are  about  over.  As  con-  | 
struction  draws  to  an  end,  Alyeska  has  cut  back 
on  the  number  of  hours  employees  can  work.  i 

“We  used  to  work  more  than  80  hours  a j 

week.  Now  we’re  down  to  70.  We  have  to  be  here  I 

all  the  time  so  what’s  the  sense  in  not  working  all  | 

the  hours  we  can?’’  says  Mike’s  father.  | 

Both  men  are  paid  more  than  $14  an  hour  \ 
for  the  first  40  hours  of  the  week.  The  rate  jumps  | 
to  time-and-a-half  for  every  hour  of  overtime  they  I 
work.  j 

Alyeska  furnishes  room  and  board,  and  once  j 
every  9 weeks  pays  for  a plane  ticket  back  to  J 
Fairbanks  or  Anchorage  for  2 weeks  of  R&R.  j 

It  would  take  a multi-volume  book  to  tell  the  ; 

complete  story  of  the  pipeline.  Whole  chapters  I 

would  be  needed  to  record  the  complicated  con-  j 

struction  methods  used  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
environment;  techniques  used  to  cross  some  of  the 
world’s  most  rugged  terrain;  faulty  welds  that  cost  'j 
time  and  millions  of  dollars  to  repair;  problems 
caused  by  sub-zero  temperatures  to  both  men  and  I 
machines.  There  would  be  endless  anecdotes  and  | 
adventure  yarns  of  the  men  and  women  who  built 
the  pipe. 

As  for  Operation  Jack  Frost,  the  Army  j 
learned  a lesson  there,  too.  Given  enough  men  and 
equipment,  it  might  be  possible  to  defend  the  pipe 
from  a limited  attack.  But,  as  a briefing  officer  said 
at  a press  conference  during  the  exercise,  “I  don't 
worry  about  an  attack  on  the  pipeline,  because  the 
enemy  would  realize  it  could  trigger  an  all-out 
American  response.’’  □ 


- 


TEN  YEARS  ago  Patrick  Pajak  played  lead 
guitar  with  the  Buckinghams.  Today  he’s  a sup- 
ply sergeant  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  preaching  as 
an  ordained  minister  in  nearby  Fayetteville  when 
off-duty. 

The  24-year-old  staff  sergeant  recalls  that 
it  all  started  in  Chicago.  He  and  a friend  were 
playing  folk  music  in  a local  nightspot  when 

SPECIALIST  4 MILO  B.  SHIFF  Is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office.  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  and  Fort  Bragg.  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


William  Gueciero  (presently  manager  of  the 
rock-jazz  group  Chicago)  offered  a chance  to 
join  a group  he  was  forming. 

In  1965  Gueciero’s  Buckinghams  released 
a single,  “Kind  of  a Drag,”  that  hit  the  charts 
in  ’66.  It  reached  number  eight  nationally  and 
rocketed  to  number  one  on  many  local  charts. 

With  three  hits  in  ’67  and  two  in  ’68  the 
group  gained  national  recognition.  Two  more 
songs,  “Hey,  Baby”  and  “Susan,”  joined 
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“Kind  of  a Drag”  as  gold  records. 

“We  were  playing  early  rock  music  at  the 
time.  The  drug  scene  was  not  real  heavy  yet,” 
SSgt  Pajak  says.  “That  was  an  era  of  conserva- 
tive rock.  The  music  was  a lot  more  quiet  then. 
We  didn’t  have  any  of  this  heavy  acid  rock.” 
The  concept  of  the  Buckinghams  was 
unique,  he  feels.  “This  was  the  first  time  rock 
music  was  played  using  brass.  Chicago,  best 
known  for  this  technique,  has  a lot  of  the  Buck- 
inghams in  their  music.” 

Sgt  Pajak  never  thought  of  the  Bucking- 
hams as  a “big-name”  group.  He  was  still  a high 
school  student  at  the  time. 

“I  lived  a pretty  average  life,  but  a lot 
of  time  was  tied  up  for  recording.  Weekends  we 
did  gigs,”  he  adds.  “We  did  a lot  of  traveling 
and  I had  the  experience  of  meeting  some  major 
groups.  There  was  something  different  everyday, 
but  I never  thought  it  was  anything  too  fancy. 

“Occasionally,  someone  who  didn’t  know 
me  would  come  up  and  say  ‘you’re  Pat  Michaels’ 
[his  stage  name]  and  ask  for  my  autograph,  but 
my  friends  treated  me  normal.” 

“I  did  get  a little  more  money  than  most 
high  school  students,”  Sgt  Pajak  admits.  “I 
earned  about  $18,000  a year.  Most  of  the  money 
went  for  equipment,  clothes  and  travel  expenses. 
The  rest  of  it  I just  sort  of  blew.”  He  still  has 
some  stock  that  his  manager  insisted  he  buy. 

His  stint  with  the  group  wasn’t  a steady 
job.  “The  Buckinghams  were  an  in-and-out 
thing.  We  would  play  and  break  up.  I would  play 
with  five  or  six  small  bands  around  Chicago.  My 
brother,  Harold,  played  in  a number  of  groups, 
too.  Sometimes  he  and  I would  get  together  and 
play.” 

Harold  aroused  Sgt  Pajak’s  interest  in 
music  and  inspired  him  to  take  up  an  instrument. 
“My  brother  played  organ  for  the  ballgames  at 
Wrigley  Field  in  Chicago.” 

What  caused  him  to  give  up  being  a rock 
star  for  Army  life?  “I  really  don’t  know,  I think 
it  was  the  Lord  leading  me  here.  In  ’69  I walked 
by  a recruiting  station.  It  looked  good  to  me, 
so  I stopped  in.  I asked  the  recruiter  how  long 
it  would  take  for  me  to  join  the  Army  and  he 
told  me  to  be  back  the  next  morning  and  he 
would  have  the  paperwork  done. 

“When  I joined  I wanted  to  be  a para- 
trooper. The  recruiter  explained  that  I also  had 
to  have  a specialty.  He  suggested  the  supply  field 
because  the  Army  had  a critical  shortage  then.” 


At  Fort  Bragg  Sgt  Pajak  found  there  were 
no  supply  slots  open  in  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, so  he  became  an  infantryman.  Also  at  Fort 
Bragg  he  met  his  wife,  Joyce.  They  were  married 
in  1970. 

After  his  3-year  enlistment,  Sgt  Pajak  re- 
turned to  Chicago  as  a tire  salesman.  “The  Army 
trained  me  under  Project  Transition.  I got  back 
to  Chicago  with  a good  paying  job  waiting  for 
me.” 

After  9 months  he  packed  up  and  returned 
to  Bragg.  “I  was  getting  bored,”  the  sergeant 
explains.  “The  Army  offers  excitement.  You 
never  know  what’s  going  to  happen  next.” 

In  addition  to  his  job  as  supply  sergeant 
for  Headquarters  Command,  he  played  with  a 
small  band  in  Fayetteville  bars.  His  lead  guitar 
was  backed  up  by  other  soldier-musicians. 

In  March  1974,  disaster  struck.  His  house 
caught  fire  and  his  3-month-old  son  died.  He  and 
his  wife  met  the  Reverend  Ed  Wilson,  pastor  of 
the  Freedom  Baptist  Church  in  Fayetteville. 
“Three  weeks  later  both  she  and  I were  saved,” 
Sgt  Pajak  recalls. 

In  less  than  3 months  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  the  Freedom  Baptist  Church  in  Fay- 
etteville. Then,  in  February  1975,  he  was  or- 
dained as  a Baptist  minister. 

As  associate  pastor  at  the  church  he  is 
bus  director,  choir  director  and  music  minister. 
He  also  joins  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  on  a daily 
radio  broadcast. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  church 
every  weeknight  and  on  weekends,  Sgt  Pajak 
speaks  to  his  friends  and  neighbors.  God  has 
used  him  to  save  nearly  100  people  through  his 
Army  job,  he  claims. 

“The  Lord  has  used  my  military  back- 
ground and  training  as  a noncommissioned  of- 
ficer,” he  says.  Christ  has  also  helped  him  in 
his  military  career.  “I  talk  to  a soldier  and  coun- 
sel him  rather  than  chewing  him  out,”  he  says. 

Since  Patrick  became  a minister  his 
brother  Harold  has  been  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg. 
“The  day  he  was  assigned  here  I spoke  to  him 
and  he  was  saved.  Baptizing  my  brother  was  one 
of  the  biggest  thrills  of  my  life.” 

The  recent  change  in  lifestyles  is  most 
evident  at  quitting  time.  He  used  to  get  into  his 
van  and  drive  away  for  an  evening  of  playing 
rock  downtown.  Now  he  meets  with  soldiers 
seeking  advice  at  the  end  of  the  workday.  Then 
he  begins  his  nightly  ministerial  duties.  □ 
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Captain  Phil  Bristol’s  purchase  at  the  PX  is  recorded  on  a sales  card  with  an  imprint  of  his  ration 
card.  Customers  are  advised  to  check  their  sales  slips  for  errors.  Mistakes  could  trigger  an  investiga- 
tion into  possible  unauthorized  purchases. 


Sgt  1st  Cl 
Floyd  Harrington 


IN  THE  “police  action”  days  of  Korea  a 
soldier  would  readily  admit  his  most  im- 
portant possession  was  his  weapon.  Ask 
a soldier  in  Korea  that  same  question 
today  and  odds  are  you’ll  hear  about 
another  important  possession.  It’s  a thin 
piece  of  plastic  in  the  soldier’s  wallet  or 
purse.  It’s  called  a ration  control  card. 

The  card  looks  like  most  credit 
cards — in  fact  it’s  made  by  the  same 
company  that  stamps  out  credit  cards  by 
the  millions.  However,  the  ration  control 


card  is  infinitely  more  important.  Few 
soldiers  or  their  dependents  realize  just 
how  important. 

Ration  control  is  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment (SOFA),  drawn  up  in  1967  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  A section  of  that  agreement  re- 
quires tight  controls  on  all  items  avail- 
able in  post  exchanges  or  commissaries. 
The  ration  card  is  an  important  key  to 
that  control.  It’s  also  an  important  weap- 
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Ration  control 
cards  are  made  by 
the  same  company 
that  stamps  out 
credit  cards  by  the 
millions.  Far  right, 
SP4  Barbara  Jo 
Wormwood  and 
PFC  Anna  Jo 
Searcy  bundle  up 
computer  cards 
that  identify 
possible  violations. 


SSgt  Ed  Fondrick,  a shift  supervisor  at  the  Yongsan  Data  Processing  Center, 
checks  a computer  run  on  ration  cardholders’  accounts. 


on  to  combat  black  market  operations. 

Captain  Phil  Bristol,  chief.  Data 
Management  Section,  Yongsan  Post, 
Seoul,  Korea,  explains. 

“We’re  bound  by  the  Status  of 
Forces  Agreement  to  control  the  flow  of 
duty-free  goods.  Since  there’s  a big  dif- 
ference between  what  certain  articles 
cost  on-post  and  in  Seoul,  it  creates  a 
profitable  opportunity  for  the  blackmar- 
keteer.’’ 

Here’s  how  the  system  operates: 
Simply  by  showing  a military  ID  and 


properly  coded  ration  card  (see  page  39), 
a soldier  is  admitted  to  the  post  ex- 
change, Class  VI  store  or  commissary. 
There  he’s  authorized  to  buy  a certain 
amount  of  controlled  and  non-controlled 
items. 

The  unit  commander  uses  United 
Nations  Command/United  States  Forces 
Korea/Eighth  Army  Regulation  60-1  as  a 
guide  to  determine  buyer  privileges. 

For  example,  only  those  soldiers 
18  years  or  older  and  authorized  sepa- 
rate rations  are  allowed  full  PX  and 
commissary  privileges.  Families  must 
have  a child  3 years  or  younger  to  buy 
specific  baby-related  items  such  as  for- 
mula and  diapers. 

A soldier  younger  than  18  can’t 
buy  liquor  in  the  Class  VI  store,  and  any 
soldier  who  isn’t  on  separate  rations  can 
be  given  reduced — or  even  denied — 
commissary  privileges. 

The  amount  a cardholder  can 
spend  in  these  facilities  is  limited  by 
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RATION  CONTROL  PLATE 
UNC/USFK/EA  REGULATION  60-1, 
1 NOV  75 


SEX  & AGE 


PLATE  STATUS 

1 'Unaccompanied 

2 - Accompanied 

3-  Special  or  Dual  Status 

4 > Spouse 

5 Child 

extemporary  RCP 


MEDICAL  ID  CODE 


DEROS 


PRIVILEGES 


EN  Enlisted 
OF  Officer 
RE  = Retired 
00  = Other 
etc. 


POSITION  STATUS 
& PAY  GRADE 


DATE  ISSUED 


ISSUING 

AGENCY 


SPONSORSHIP  & CITIZENSHIP 


COMPONENT 


regulation  (see  chart).  However,  the  dol- 
lar limitation  does  not  apply  to  items 
costing  $35  or  more. 

The  regulation  also  lists  more  than 
40  controlled  items  such  as  hard  and  soft 
drinks,  cameras,  cosmetics,  watches  and 
appliances. 

To  buy  most  controlled  items,  sol- 
diers in  grade  E6  and  below  must  get  a 
Letter  of  Authorization  (LOA)  from  their 
unit  commander.  The  LOA  is  taken  to  the 
agency  that  issued  the  soldier’s  ration 
card  and  given  to  the  sales  clerk  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

Linder  a new  policy  instituted  in 
Korea  last  summer,  a soldier  s depend- 
ents are  authorized  the  same  privileges 
only  when  they’re  in  Korea  on  a com- 
mand-sponsored tour.  Noncommand- 
sponsored  dependents  can’t  use  any  fa- 
cility that  requires  a ration  control  card 
for  entrance.  Nor,  for  the  matter,  can 
they  be  enrolled  in  the  dependent  school 
system. 


Captain  Michael  L.  Smith,  Eighth 
Army  headquarters,  explains  the  reason 
for  this  policy. 

‘The  optimum  number  of  joint 
military  personnel  and  dependents  that 
the  commissary  and  school  system  can 
support  numbers  between  10,000  and 
13,000.  We’ve  had  far  more  than  that 
(approximately  60,000). 

“The  commissaries  and  schools 
have  tried  to  support  them,  but  last  year 
the  schools  in  Seoul  were  bursting  at  the 
seams.  We  just  had  to  say  no  more  space 
was  available. 

“I’ve  had  a woman  stand  in  front 
of  my  desk  with  three  kids  and  cry  be- 
cause they  couldn’t  go  to  school.  But  her 
husband  had  been  told  before  he 
brought  them  over  that  there  wasn’t  any 
space  in  the  schools. 

“Korea  is  an  open  country.  We 
can’t  stop  a man  from  bringing  his  family 
at  his  own  expense  but  we  feel  this  policy 
will  cause  a significant  reduction. 


Ration  control  plates 
are  an  important  key 
to  controlling  sales  at 
commissaries, 
exchanges  and  Class 
VI  stores  in  Korea. 
The  plates  are 
stamped  with  such 
essential  information 
as  name,  rank  and 
types  of  items  that 
can  be  purchased. 
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EXCHANGE  AND  COMMISSARY 
RATIONING  LIMITATIONS 


EXCHANGE 

COMMISSARY 

Family  Size 

Dollar  Amount 

Family  Size 

Dollar  Amount 

1 

$100 

1 

$100 

2 

$140 

2 

$180 

3 

$160 

3 

$240 

4 

$180 

4 

$320 

5 

$200 

5 

$400 

6 

$220 

6 

$420 

7 (plus) 

$240 

7 

$440 

“It’s  terrible  to  have  to  do  it  this 
way,  but  as  long  as  we  have  limited  fa- 
cilities and  ration  control  we’re  going  to 
have  to  do  it.” 

Capt  Bristol  and  his  staff  use  a 
sophisticated  computer  operation  to 
oversee  the  ration  control  program. 

Soldiers  and  authorized  depend- 
ents must  keep  a close  tally  on  the 
money  they  spend  and  the  amount  of 
goods  they  buy.  If  they  overspend  or 
overbuy  the  computer  tags  them  as 
suspected  violators.  Here’s  how: 

Every  time  a purchase  is  made  in 
a retail  outlet  an  imprint  of  the  ration 
card  is  recorded  on  a sales  card.  These 
sales  cards  pour  into  Capt  Bristol’s  office 
from  all  over  Korea  at  the  rate  of  780,000 
a month. 

These  cards  then  go  to  the  Yong- 
san  Data  Processing  Center.  There  38 
key  punch  operators  work  in  three  shifts, 
six-days-a-week  to  enter  the  data  into  the 
Command  Unique  Personnel  Informa- 
tion System  (CUPIDS). 

Once  a month  the  CUPIDS  com- 
puter whirs  out  a tally  on  every  ration 
cardholder’s  account.  Anyone  who  has 
spent  more  money  than  authorized  or 
bought  more  items  than  allowed  is 
quickly  identified  as  a potential  violator 

These  cards  are  bundled  up  and 
sent  to  Eighth  Army’s  crime  prevention 
officer.  Captain  George  Abraham,  better 
known  as  “Captain  Midnight”  because 
of  his  practice  of  working  late  nights. 

“We  look  at  each  card  and  analyze 
the  person’s  past  and  present  spending 
habits.  Then  we  verify  that  there  may 
have  been  a violation  by  checking  the 
code  and  amount  of  purchase. 

“For  example,  the  violation 
reports  that  a soldier  spent  $137.43  in  the 
exchange  when  he  was  only  authorized 
to  spend  $100.  Or  maybe  a dependent 
wife  bought  an  excessive  amount  of  in- 


stant and  ground  coffee.  We  verify  they 
have  actually  done  this,”  says  Capt 
Abraham,  “and  send  a report  to  the  of- 
fender’s commander.  If  the  violation  is 
serious  enough,  the  soldier’s  command- 
er may  be  asked  to  return  a report  stating 
what  action  has  been  taken.” 

Capt  Abraham  went  over  a few 
reports  recently  received.  One  soldier 
who  already  had  liquor  and  soft  drink 
violations  on  the  record,  had  just  re- 
ceived another  for  buying  too  many  cos- 
metics and  too  much  pepper  and  choco- 
late. The  commander  reported  the  sol- 
dier had  been  counseled  and  his  PX 
privileges  reduced  by  50  percent. 

Another  soldier  claimed  his  wife 
had  made  the  purchases  that  added  up 
to  27  violations  in  one  month.  The  com- 
mander’s solution  to  that  problem  was 
to  take  away  her  ration  card. 

“That  guy  will  still  have  the  same 
dollar  limit.  His  wife  just  won’t  be  able 
to  go  into  the  store  and  cause  the  viola- 
tions that  go  on  his  record,”  says  Capt 
Abraham. 

Serious  violations  are  turned  over 
to  the  Military  Police  investigators  or 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  (CID). 

In  one  such  case  a soldier  was 
court-martialed  and  sent  to  the  Discipli- 
nary Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  for  buying  and  reselling  60  bottles 
of  booze  and  about  1,000  cans  of  beer. 
Korean  customs  officials  also  appre- 
hended the  buyer. 

Both  captains  are  quick  to  point 
out  the  system  is  designed  to  give  the 
soldier  every  possible  benefit  of  doubt. 
There  have  been  cases  where  the  sales 
clerk  recorded  the  wrong  amount  when 
the  purchase  was  made.  And  even 
though  the  regulation  requires  the  buyer 
to  check  the  sales  slip  carefully,  mistakes 
do  happen.  For  this  reason  all  suspected 
violations  are  investigated  carefully  be- 
fore a formal  charge  is  made. 

Among  its  other  uses,  the  ration 
card  helps  keep  track  of  dependents  and 
other  cardholders  who  might  have  to  be 
evacuated  in  emergency.  It  also  doubles 
as  a medical  identification  card. 

Capt  Bristol  and  the  computer  ex- 
perts at  the  Yongsan  Data  Processing 
Center  are  working  on  other  uses  for 
CUPIDS  and  the  card.  Keeping  track  of 
contract  expiration  dates,  storing  infor- 
mation for  surveys  and  studies,  and  im- 
proved, unalterable  ration  cards  are  just 
a few.  □ 
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“X-RAY  One,  this  is  X-Ray  Two. 
Someone’s  flashing  a light  down 
near  the  pond.’’ 

“Roger,  X-Ray  Two.  We 
see  the  light  and  we’re  rolling.’’ 
For  the  past  2 hours  you’ve 
been  sitting  in  total  darkness  atop 
a hill  with  Mike  Nunn,  chief  game 
management  officer  at  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.  His  partner  for  this  8-hour 
shift  is  Specialist  5 Alan  Rogers. 
Their  radio  call-sign  is  “X-Ray 
One.’’  The  “X-Ray  Two’’  code 
belongs  to  another  two-man  team 
staked  out  on  another  hill  5 miles 
north  of  your  position. 

The  pond  you’re  heading  for 


is  a favorite  watering  spot  for  deer. 
Lately,  it’s  also  become  a favorite 
spot  for  deer  poachers  who  use 
spotlights  for  their  illegal  nighttime 
hunting.  The  lights  blind  the  deer 
long  enough  for  the  poachers  to  kill 
them  with  rifles,  shotguns  or  bows 
and  arrows. 

The  hunters  have  now  be- 
come the  hunted. 

The  four  game  wardens  are 
members  of  the  nine-man  game 
warden  force  at  Fort  Hood.  Seven 
enlisted  men  and  two  civilians 
patrol  the  199,000  acres  of  training 
areas,  firing  ranges,  tank  trails, 
lakes  and  ponds.  They  enforce 


federal,  state  and  post  game  and 
fish  regulations. 

Three  of  the  enlisted  men 
are  military  policemen.  Four  others 
are  in  various  stages  of  a manda- 
tory 6-month  on-the-job  training 
(OJT)  program.  Their  OJT  consists 
of  basic  law  enforcement  proce- 
dures and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
fish  and  game  regulations. 

They  also  must  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  hundreds  of  roads 
and  woodland  areas  on  the  post. 
They  have  the  same  law  enforce- 
ment authority  as  Fort  Hood’s 
other  military  policemen  and  also 
serve  as  deputy  state  game  war- 


dens. 

As  you  head  for  the  pond, 
Nunn  is  behind  the  wheel.  He 
guides  the  four-wheel-drive  vehicle 
in  total  darkness  with  headlights 
and  even  dashboard  lights  out. 

“Remember  the  big  dip  in 
the  road  just  beyond  the  firelane,” 
SP5  Rogers  warns.  You  don’t  see 
it,  but  Nunn  hits  the  brakes  sec- 
onds before  the  truck  hits  the  dip. 

“We  stand  a better  chance 
of  sneaking  up  on  any  poachers  if 
we  don’t  use  our  lights  until  the  last 
minute,’’  the  specialist  comments. 
“But  you’ve  really  got  to  know 
every  foot  of  these  roads  before 
you  can  safely  run  them  in  the 
dark.  You  also  can  bet  that  most 
of  the  poachers  know  the  roads 
just  as  well.  That’s  where  the  OJT 
pays  off.’’ 

Suddenly  Nunn  swings  the 
truck  onto  another  road  and  hits 
the  headlight  switch.  The  lights  re- 
veal a van  parked  near  the  pond. 
He  pulls  behind  the  van  as  SP5 
Rogers  plugs  a portable  revolving 
redlight  into  the  cigarette  lighter 
and  mounts  it  on  the  dashboard. 

Cautiously,  Nunn  ap- 
proaches the  driver’s  side  of  the 
van.  SP5  Rogers  watches  quietly  in 
the  shadows. 

The  van’s  four  occupants 
are  young  Fort  Hood  soldiers  who 
say  they  came  out  here  to  listen  to 
stereo  tapes  and  sip  some  suds. 
Three  six-packs  of  cold  beer  in  the 
van  and  the  rock  music  blasting 
from  a pair  of  psychedelic-lighted 
speakers  connected  to  the  van’s 
stereo  tape  deck  are  not  tools  used 
by  nighttime  poachers.  The  poach- 
ers’ tools  are  firearms,  bows  and 
arrows,  hunting  knives  and  spot- 
lights. 

But  this  area  is  off-limits  to 
everyone  except  troops  engaged  in 
authorized  training  activities  after 
dark.  Nunn  issues  a warning  and 
orders  them  to  leave. 

If  the  four  had  been  hunting 
or  fishing  illegally,  all  of  their  catch 
would  have  been  taken  away. 
Equipment  would  be  impounded, 
too.  Also,  the  suspects  would  re- 
ceive summons  to  appear  in  Fed- 
eral magistrate  court.  If  guilty, 
each  would  pay  a stiff  fine. 

Any  poachers  in  the  area 
have  probably  seen  the  game  war- 


dens so  the  three  of  you  don’t  re- 
turn to  the  hill.  Nunn  tells  X-Ray 
Two  to  keep  the  pond  under  sur- 
veillance and  the  three  of  you 
move  to  an  area  to  the  west.  This 
time,  instead  of  a stationary  stake- 
out, you  patrol  that  area. 

As  they  continue  to  patrol 
the  area — still  without  lights — the 
game  wardens  talk  about  their 
duties.  “Most  people  think  we  only 
check  for  valid  hunting  and  fishing 
permits  or  catches  exceeding  the 
authorized  number,’’  Nunn  says. 

“But  our  duties  also  involve 
conservation.  For  instance,  we 
conduct  annual  census  counts  of 
our  dove,  duck,  geese,  quail,  tur- 
key and  deer  populations.  The  sta- 
tistics help  set  bag  limits  and  the 
length  of  the  hunting  season. 

“The  census  gives  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  animal  popula- 
tion in  a specific  area,  and  tells  us 
when  it’s  becoming  overpopulated. 
If  so,  we  increase  the  number  of 
hunters  allowed  in  that  area.  Hunt- 
ing areas  are  closed  or  hunting  is 
restricted  when  we  find  the  animal 
population  getting  smaller. 

“During  deer  and  turkey 
seasons,  we  inspect  and  weigh 
kills.  We  send  this  information  to 
state  and  Federal  game  biologists. 
They  evaluate  trends  and  migrato- 
ry habits.’’ 

The  wardens  also  stock  fish 
ponds  and  streams,  and  enforce 
safety  regulations.  “We  want 
hunters  to  use  good  safety  habits 
for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  non-hunters,’’  SP5 
Rogers  says.  “Sometimes  hikers  or 
picnickers  will  wander  into  an  im- 
pact area  before  making  sure 
there’s  no  firing  going  on. 

“Then  there’s  always  the 
danger  of  hunters  firing  into  or  near 
areas  where  troops  are  training.  To 
help  prevent  this  hunters  are  re- 
quired to  check  with  the  post  hunt 
control  office  before  hunting  on 
post.’’ 

At  6 the  next  evening  you 
head  for  the  trails  and  backroads 
again.  Parked  in  a clump  of  trees, 
SP5  Rogers  explains  why  he  vol- 
unteered for  game  warden  duty:  “I 
like  to  be  outdoors.  This  job  lets 
me  do  that.  And  I also  want  to 
conserve  our  fish  and  wildlife  for 
future  generations.  That’s  another 


reason  for  volunteering. 

“I’m  not  just  talking  about 
saving  them  for  hunters  and  fish- 
erman. It’s  painful  to  think  that 
my  children  might  grow  up  without 
watching  a wild  turkey  take  flight 
or  seeing  a deer — unless  it’s  in  a 
zoo.  Check  the  number  of  animals 
on  the  endangered  species  list. 
You’ll  see  what  I mean.” 

Nunn  and  Rogers  spot  a 
yellow  jeep  cruising  the  area. 
“We’d  better  check  them  out," 
SP5  Rogers  says.  The  driver  ap- 
parently spots  the  game  warden 
truck  and  speeds  across  the 
boundary  line.  “He  was  probably 
up  to  something,”  Nunn  says, 
“But  we  can't  pursue  him  any  fur- 
ther than  the  post  boundary. 

“We’ve  caught  husband- 
and-wife  teams  who  have  this  thing 
down  to  a science.  They  can  shoot 
a deer  from  a truck,  load  the  kill 
and  be  gone  within  20  seconds. 
Others  seem  to  enjoy  killing  just 
for  the  fun  of  it.  They  drive  off  and 
don’t  even  touch  the  animal.” 

Suddenly,  SP5  Rogers  spots 
a blue  sedan  partially  hidden  in 
some  trees.  The  doors  are  locked, 
but  there’s  a range  map  on  the 
front  seat.  A can  of  camouflage 
paint — the  type  used  by  hunters  to 
darken  their  faces — is  on  the  rear 
seat. 

Nunn  pulls  over  and  the 
stakeout  begins.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  a hunter  with  bow  and  arrow 
approaches  his  car.  The  game  war- 
dens move  in.  It’s  the  first  day  of 
the  bow  and  arrow  hunting  season 
for  deer,  but  this  is  a no-hunting 
area. 

The  hunter  is  a civilian.  He 
has  a valid  state  and  post  permit. 
He  shot  at  a deer,  he  says,  but 
didn’t  find  the  deer,  or  any  evi- 
dence of  hitting  it.  The  wardens 
visually  check  the  car  and  the 
hunter’s  arrows  and  hunting  knife 
for  bloodstains  and  hair. 

SP5  Rogers  looks  at  the 
hunter’s  fingernails  and  also  smells 
his  hands.  The  hunter  probably 
would  have  blood  and  hair  under 
his  fingernails  if  he  had  field- 
dressed  a deer.  His  hands  would 
have  a distinct  odor.  too. 

The  hunter  says  he  looked 
at  the  wrong  area  on  the  map  at 
the  hunt  control  office.  His  incor- 


Mike  Nunn,  left,  and  SP5  Alan  Rogers  check  a deer  hunter’s  license.  Nunn  is  the 
chief  game  management  officer  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  SP5  Rogers  is  his  partner  during 
this  8-hour  shift. 


rectly  marked  map  seems  to  bear 
him  out.  The  game  wardens  cau- 
tion him  to  be  sure  he’s  in  the  right 
area  next  time  and  send  him  on  his 
way. 

“If  the  hunter  had  bagged  a 
deer,”  Nunn  says,  “we  would 
have  confiscated  it  and  donated  it 
to  a local  hospital.  But  in  this  case, 
I would  still  be  inclined  to  let  him 
go. 

“There  are  times  you  have 
to  follow  your  instincts.  You  can 
sense  when  someone’s  trying  to 
slide  one  by  you.  . . .” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Mickey 
O.  Durham,  chief  game  ranger  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  agrees  with  Nunn. 
“You  develop  a sixth  sense  about 
these  things.  You  learn  to  distin- 
guish between  a person  who’s 
made  an  honest  mistake  and  one 
who  purposely  broke  the  law.” 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Durham  and  six 
other  game  rangers  patrol  Fort 


Sill’s  125,000  acres  of  forests  and 
training  areas.  They’re  all  military 
policemen  who  volunteered  for  this 
duty. 

“I  asked  for  this  job  be- 
cause it’s  something  I believe  in,” 
says  Sergeant  Vernon  R.  Goad. 
“As  an  MP  I believe  in  enforcing 
the  law,  but  I also  want  to  protect 
our  natural  environment. 

“I  also  like  to  hunt  and 
fish — to  be  on  my  own  in  the 
woods.  As  a game  ranger.  I’m 
doing  it  all  at  the  same  time.” 

Most  wardens  and  rangers 
like  to  hunt  and  fish,  but  they  don’t 
have  much  free  time  to  do  either. 
“Hunting  seasons  are  our  busiest 
times,”  Sgt  Goad  says.  “In  addition 
to  our  regular  duties,  some  of  us 
also  go  ‘undercover’  and  mingle 
with  the  hunters. 

“We  wear  civilian  clothes 
and  use  our  own  cars.  We  also 
assist  the  traffic  division  during 


morning  and  evening  rush  hours.” 

The  Fort  Sill  rangers  also 
use  a helicopter  for  their  night 
patrols.  “On  a clear  night  you  can 
see  the  flame  from  a match,”  Sgt 
Durham  says. 

“When  our  man  in  the 
chopper  spots  something  suspi- 
cious he  radios  people  on  the 
ground.  The  helicopter  crew  illu- 
minates the  area  with  a powerful 
searchlight  and  hovers  over  the 
area  until  a ground  unit  arrives  on 
the  scene.” 

Most  of  the  game  rangers 
concentrate  their  efforts  against 
fish  and  game  poachers.  But  they 
also  look  for  two  other  types — tree 
and  pecan  poachers,  Sgt  Durham 
says.  “People  come  in  here  and 
harvest  the  pecans  without  getting 
permission. 

“We’re  not  overly  con- 
cerned about  the  pecans,  but  the 
poachers  have  to  travel  through 
artillery  impact  areas.  It’s  very 
dangerous  to  wander  around  those 
areas.  It’s  also  costly  when  some- 
one’s discovered  in  an  impact  area. 
We  have  to  stop  firing  and  get  him 
out  of  there. 

“People  also  cut  or  dig  up 
evergreens.  Our  biggest  problems 
are  during  the  Christmas  season. 
But  we’ve  also  caught  people  dig- 
ging up  saplings  to  transplant  on 
their  own  property.” 

The  rangers  are  armed  with 
.45-caliber  pistols.  Each  team  also 
carries  a 410-gauge  shotgun  for  use 
against  wild  dogs.  “People  often 
take  their  pets  out  to  the  range 
areas  and  leave  them.  Those  that 
survive  become  wild.  Many  travel 
in  packs,”  Sgt  Goad  says. 

“They  kill  our  young  deer 
and  elk — not  for  food — just  to  kill. 
They’re  worse  than  the  coyotes. 
They  only  kill  for  food  and  that 
helps  maintain  the  proper  popula- 
tion balance  among  the  deer  and 
elk. 

“The  wild  dogs  also  con- 
tract rabies.  There’s  always  the 
danger  of  infecting  humans,  too.” 

In  addition  to  their  other 
duties,  the  rangers  patrol  the  train- 
ing facilities  and  the  many  Indian 
burial  grounds  at  Fort  Sill. 

It’s  a job  with  many  angles, 
but  for  these  outdoorsmen,  it’s  like 
being  at  home  on  the  range.  □ 


Its  amazing  what  you  can  find 
while  rummaging  through  a 
dusty  “attic.” 

While  trying  to  document 
its  20th  anniversary,  the  399th 
Civil  Affairs  Group  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  discovered  an  extra  10 
years  of  unit  history. 

The  unit’s  historical  of- 
ficer, during  a few  spare  minutes 
at  annual  training  2 years  ago, 
decided  to  see  what  he  could  do 
to  personalize  the  unit. 

With  one  letter  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Center  of  Military  History 
(DAMN),  he  found  that  the  unit 
had  actually  been  formed  in 
1945 — 10  years  ealier  than  even 
the  old-timers  had  thought. 

The  project  started  with  a 
letter  requesting  a copy  of  the 
unit’s  lineage  and  honors — its 
official  “birth  certificate.”  It 
ended  with  a formal  dining-in  to 
mark  the  unit’s  30th  anniversary. 

Along  the  way,  former 
399th  members  who  had  served 

CAPTAIN  GERARD  J.  MONAGHAN,  USAR,  is  Civil 
Information  Officer  for  the  399th  Civil  Affairs  Group, 
Danbury,  Conn.,  and  editorial  staff  member  of  "The 
Danbury  News-Times.” 


in  ^Korea  were  contacted  and 
supply  people  kept  busy  re- 
questing citations,  documents 
and  insignia  the  unit  didn’t  know 
it  had  a right  to  claim.  Archivists 
across  the  country  probably  will 
breathe  a sigh  of  relief  when  the 
unit’s  30-year  history  is  finished 
and  the  group  stops  bugging 
them  for  information. 

With  limited  time  and 
usually  non-existent  funds, 
where  should  a unit  begin  a sim- 
ilar project? 

A quick  look  at  the  regula- 
tion— AR  870-5  with  all  its  sup- 
plements—will  probably  turn  off 
any  prospective  historian. 

The  best  starting  point  is 
the  Organizational  History  File 
which  is  a permanent  record 
maintained  by  the  unit  while  ac- 
tive. The  file  is  retired  to  the 
Washington  National  Records 
Center  when  the  unit  is  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  it.  At  the  399th, 
this  basic  document  has  grown 
from  one  folder  to  half  a file. 

The  399th  historical  officer 
cuts  the  file  off  annually,  for  ease 
of  handling  and  identification. 


This,  he  admits,  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  records-handling  pro- 
cedure, but  it  simplifies  the  task. 

According  to  a U.S.  Army 
Forces  Command  (FCRSCCM) 
supplement  to  AR  870-5,  an  or- 
ganizational history  file  should 
consist  of,  but  not  be  limited  to: 
“Unit  histories  and  annual  sup- 
plements when  prepared;  copies 
of  lineage  and  honors  certificates; 
data  on  organizational  flags; 
coats  of  arms  and  distinctive  in- 
signia (where  applicable);  cita- 
tions for  organizational  decora- 
tions; newspaper,  book  and  mag- 
azine clippings;  unframed  photo- 
graphs, pictures,  certificates  and 
letters;  programs  and  other  data 
relating  to  historical  ceremonies 
and  organizational  traditions; 
names  of  all  commanders  and 
dates  of  changes  or  assumptions 
of  command;  copies  of  letters  and 
orders  pertaining  to  activations, 
inactivations,  redesignations, 
reorganizations,  reductions  to 
zero  strength,  assignments,  at- 
tachments, detachments,  the 
entry  of  Army  National  Guard  or 
Army  Reserve  units  into  and  re- 
lease from,  active  Federal  (or  mil- 
itary) service;  and  other  docu- 
ments of  primary  interest  and 
value  to,  and  directly  connected 
with,  the  specific  organization." 


The  supplement  also  adds 
the  requirement  for  data  on  unit 
moves,  missions,  activities,  ac- 
complishments, events  and  in- 
formation on  subordinate  units 
not  required  to  maintain  a file. 

That,  to  say  the  least,  is 
quite  a chunk  of  material.  If  your 
unit  has  it  all  in  one  logical,  co- 
herent collection,  fine.  Put  your 
historical  officer  in  for  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal  and  move 
on  to  another  story. 

For  those  who  ended  the 
above  listing  out  of  breath  and 
somewhat  confused,  let’s  quickly 
rummage  through  the  list. 

Unit  histories  and  annual 
supplements.  DA  urges  prepara- 
tion of  these  by  all  color-bearing 
units  and  separate  TOE  units 
down  to  company  level.  These 
narrative  records  are  usually 
prepared  by  unit  personnel,  but 
sometimes  by  other  interested 
individuals. 

Lineage  and  honors  cer- 
tificates. Request  a copy  from 
DAMH,  Room  6C026,  Forrestal 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20314.  (See  Chapter  10,  AR  870- 
5.) 

Data  on  organizational 
flags.  If  you  are  a color-,  flag-  or 
guidon-bearing  unit  and  don’t 
have  a flag,  you  can  get  one 
through  supply  channels  (para- 
graph 10-2,  AR  870-5  and  AR 
840-10). 


Shoulder  Sleeve  Insignia 
56th  Field  Artillery  Brigade 


Coats  of  arms  and  dis- 
tinctive insignia.  Most  units  au- 
thorized organization  flags  also 
are  authorized  distinctive  unit  in- 
signia (unit  crests).  You  might 
even  rate  your  own  shoulder 
patch.  If  so.  The  Institute  of 
Heraldry,  Cameron  Station,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314,  may  design 
one  for  you.  Contact  them 
through  command  channels. 

Citations  for  organiza- 
tional decorations.  Certificates 
for  citations  of  American  unit 
decorations  are  available  from 
the  Military  Awards  Branch 
(DACP-PAP-B),  U.S.  Army  Per- 
sonnel Center,  Hoffman  Building 
II,  200  Stovall  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22332. 

Newspaper,  book,  maga- 
zine clippings;  unframed  photo- 
graphs, pictures,  certificates 
and  letters.  To  keep  the  file  from 
becoming  unwieldy,  the  empha- 
sis should  be  on  the  unit,  not 
individuals. 

Copies  of  orders.  These 
may  be  available  from  the  ar- 
chives. See  Chapter  13,  AR  870- 
5;  Chapter  7,  FCRSCCM  Pam 
870-1,  AR  870-10  and  Section  III 
of  the  DAMH  pamphlet,  “Crgani- 
zational  History:  Its  Preparation 
and  Use,”  for  details  of  what  to 
find  where. 

It’s  not  all  that  hard,  but  it 
takes  time,  organization  and  in- 
genuity. It  can  be  an  interesting 
task  and  it  definitely  makes  fas- 
cinating reading.  You  may  even 
find  a couple  of  lost  years.  □ 


Distinctive  Unit  Badge 
2d  Infantry  Division 


Distinguished  Fiag 
(Fiexibie  Battaiion) 


Organizational  Color 
(Fixed  Battalion) 


Coat  of  Arms  (Shield  and  Crest) 
1st  Cavalry  (Regiment) 


“WE-  FIGHT  COLD  and  Conquer 
Mountains’’  is  the  motto  of  the 
Army’s  Northern  Warfare  Training 
Center  (NWTC)  at  Fort  Greely, 
Alaska. 

The  center  has  trained  sol- 
diers to  survive  and  function  in  cold 
weather  and  mountainous  terrain 
since  1948. 

Originally  called  the  Army 


Arctic!  Ir^Mri^Hon  Scho(  K 
cente#  w^L^J^^d  the 
Weather  alra^^MoWImin ' School  in 
the  mid  ’50s.  It  became  NWl'C  in 
1963.  With  the  closing  of  a similar 
school  in  Colorado,  NWTC  be- 
came the  only  unit  of  its  kind  if)  the 
Army. 

NWTC’s  small  cadre — 2 of- 
ficers, 4 civilians  and  35  enlisted — 


s a number  of  missions. 

During  the  dark,  cold  winter 
mpQths,  the  center  conducts  Jumbr" 
Leadership  Orientation  Courses,  a 
6-week  Instructor  Qualification 
Course  and  a Senior  Officers’  Ori- 
entation Course. 

One  orientation  course  is  for 
soldiers  in  leadership  slots  from  fire 
team  leader  to  company  grade 


Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 
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teach  students  to  make  a very  de- 
tailed route  reconnaissance. 

“We  also  teach  them  ways 
to  recover  a person  who’s  caught 
in  an  avalanche — such  as  marking 
the  last  known  location  of  the  vic- 
tim and  a systematic  means  of 
probing  for  someone  who’s 
buried.’’ 

In  the  brisk  arctic  outdoors 
students  also  learn  to  set  up  the 
10-person  arctic  tent  and  keep  it 
warm  with  a Yukon  stove.  They 
build  lean-tos,  snow  tunnels  and 
master  the  swinging  shuffle  of  the 
snowshoe. 

At  the  Black  Rapids  training 
site  35  miles  south  of  Fort  Greely, 
they’re  introduced  to  long,  slim 
cross-country  skis.  A great  deal  of 
time  is  spent  “crashing  and  burn- 
ing’’ on  the  ski  slopes  when  they 
attempt  the  downhill  traverse, 
snow  plow  and  parallel  skiing. 

Students  in  the  instructor 
course  also  start  with  the  basics. 
Knot-tying  and  rope  management 
lead  to  movement  over  fairly  easy 
rock  formations.  They  begin  to 
climb  using  artificial  aids  such  as 
ropes  and  pitons  (a  metal  spike 
with  an  eye  through  which  a rope 
is  passed). 

The  beginning  mountaineers 
learn  to  use  rope  bridges  to  cross 
deep  chasms  or  fast-moving 
streams.  They  also  use  the  A frame 
and  suspension  traverse  to  move 
themselves  and  their  equipment 
and  supplies  down  steep,  nearly 
vertical  pitches.  The  body  and  seat 
rappel  allows  them  to  move  quickly 
down  rock  or  ice  faces. 

The  instructor  course  con- 
cludes with  a trip  to  Gunny  Sack 
Mountain  and  a practical  climbing 
exercise. 

New  this  year  is  an  officers’ 
orientation  course.  Each  class  is 
limited  to  10  officers  with  at  least 
the  rank  of  major.  It’s  designed  to 
give  the  background  information 
they’ll  need  to  operate  their  units 
effectively  in  an  arctic  environ- 
ment. 

“The  course  doesn’t  pro- 
duce tacticians,’’  says  Lt  Col 
Bauchspies,  “but  it  does  show 
them  how  to  adjust  and  make  this 
kind  of  an  environment  an  ally 


Knot-tying  classes  lead  to  climbs  over  fairly  easy  rock  formations.  NWTC  also 
teaches  students  to  chart  a river  course.  Opposite,  a high-altitude  military  moun- 
taineering team  is  prepared  to  rescue  climbers  at  altitudes  higher  than  14,000  feet. 


I officer. 

In  temperatures  that  can 
drop  to  — 70°F  these  soldiers  are 
exposed  to  some  of  the  world’s 
most  rugged,  snow-covered  ter- 
rain. 

J Before  tackling  the  harsh 

I arctic  outdoors,  students  spend  a 
I few  days  in  the  classroom.  They’re 
taught  communications,  and  how 
I to  prevent  and  treat  crippling 


frostbite,  wear  cold  weather  cloth- 
ing and  navigate  in  the  unforgiving 
Alaskan  environment. 

“We  stress  the  hazards  of 
moving  in  snow-covered  terrain,’’ 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard 
E.  Bauchspies,  NWTC’s  comman- 
dant. 

“A  cornice  of  snow,  for  ex- 
ample, could  result  in  an  ava- 
lanche. To  avoid  such  dangers,  we 
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NWTC  students  learn  to  build  snow  tun- 
nels, set  up  arctic  tents  and  master  the 
“snowshoe  shuffle.” 


rather  than  an  enemy.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Ronald 
Schrumpf,  NWTC’s  operations 
sergeant,  has  been  teaching  moun- 
taineering at  the  school  for  5 years. 

For  the  most  part,  students 
really  enjoy  the  school,  he  says. 
They  often  request  to  return  as 
cadre.  However,  when  the  mercu- 
ry drops  to  30  degrees  below  zero 
some  of  the  fun  goes  out  of  the 
training. 

“It’s  hard  to  get  them  moti- 
vated when  it  gets  that  cold,”  Sgt 
1st  Cl  Schrumpf  says.  “Even  the 
best  students  have  a hard  time  get- 
ting along.  Their  attention  span 
lasts  about  one  minute.” 

During  the  summer  the 
problem  is  completely  different.  In 
the  interest  of  safety  the  instruc- 
tors may  have  to  try  a little  “de- 
motivation.” 

“We  find  that  once  a student 
has  had  half  an  hour  of  instruction 
he  thinks  he  can  climb  any  rock — 
anywhere.  We  have  to  see  to  it 
they  operate  within  their  ability,” 
Sgt  Schrumpf  adds. 

The  warm  summer  months 
of  June,  July  and  August  are  de- 
voted to  glacier  and  river  opera- 
tions as  well  as  mountain  climbing. 

On  the  Gulkana  glacier 
south  of  Greely  the  students  tra- 
verse centuries-old  ice  on  spike- 
like clamp-ons.  They  quickly  learn 
to  use  their  ice  ax  for  balance. 

Crevasses  are  numerous 
throughout  the  glacier.  Some  drop 
several  hundred  feet.  In  these 


areas  a student  could  easily  fall 
through  a snow  bridge  and  into  a 
crevasse.  For  this  reason  they’re 
roped  together  and  learn  the  value 
of  teamwork. 

“Ropes  provide  a degree  of 
security  and  safety.  We  actually 
put  each  student  into  a crevasse. 
With  the  aid  of  his  rope  party  he 
recovers  himself,”  says  Col 
Bauchspies. 

Perhaps  the  course  students 
enjoy  most  is  river  operations.  Be- 
cause of  the  limited  land  lines  of 
communications  in  the  far  north, 
students  learn  the  importance  of 
using  Alaska’s  rivers  for  both  basic 
transportation  and  com- 
munications. 

This  training  is  held  during 
a bivouac  at  the  Clearwater  camp 
site  on  the  Tanana  River  where  the 
river  is  extremely  fast  moving  and 
full  of  debris.  Students  quickly 
learn  how  to  “read  the  river”  for 
safe  travel. 

The  rivers  of  Alaska  also 
have  a nasty  habit  of  changing  their 
course  during  the  summer  snow 
melt  in  the  mountains.  To  combat 
this,  students  learn  how  to  chart  a 
river’s  course. 

The  fiberglass  and  wood 
boats  they  use  are  called  Tanana 
river  boats,  developed  especially 
for  use  in  Alaskan  rivers. 

Despite  their  30-foot  length, 
the  boats  draw  very  little  water. 
Power  comes  from  a 50- 
horsepower  outboard  motor 
mounted  on  a lift.  This  arrange- 
ment allows  the  operator  to  stand 
and  watch  for  obstacles  in  the 
water  and  lift  the  motor  over  any- 
thing that  might  damage  it.  The 
boats  have  a 2,400-pound  capacity 
and  can  easily  carry  an  infantry 
squad  plus  all  their  equipment. 

When  not  actually  engaged 
in  river  operations,  the  students 
spend  an  hour  or  two  supple- 
menting their  C-rations  with  fresh 
fish. 

As  a result  of  the  rotational 
battalion  concept  NWTC  has 
formed  mobile  training  teams. 
These  teams  visit  units  on  tempo- 
rary duty  in  Alaska  and  help  them 
adjust  to  the  new  environment. 

To  date,  elements  of  the  82d 
and  101st  Divisions,  197th  Infantry 
Brigade  and  Special  Forces  and 


Ranger  units  have  benefited  from 
their  knowledge. 

NWTC  also  provides  the 
Army  with  a high-altitude  military 
mountaineering  team.  The  team 
rescues  climbers  who  have  been 
injured  or  lost  at  altitudes  higher 
than  14,000  feet.  They  also  search 
for  victims  of  aircraft  crashes  and 
recover  soldiers  who  get  lost  while 
hunting  or  camping. 

“Last  year  a soldier  from 
Fort  Greely  went  sheep  hunting  in 
a rather  difficult  area.  He  and  his 
partner  separated.  During  the 
night,  he  fell  several  hundred  feet, 
and  was  lost  in  a very  swift  river. 
We  finally  found  him  and  recover- 
ed the  body,”  relates  Col 
Bauchspies. 

The  team  uses  special 
equipment  that  allows  them  to 
adapt  quickly  to  the  environment. 

Cold  weather  clothes,  high 
altitude  climbing  boots,  down- 
filled  booties  and  sleeping  bags, 
and  nonstandard-issue  mittens  are 
used  to  keep  warm. 

An  oxygen  system,  ava- 
lanche probe,  snow  saw  and  shovel, 
specialized  rations  and  clamp-ons; 
plus  standard  items  such  as  ropes, 
ice  ax,  pitons  and  piton  hammer, 
make  up  the  80-pound  backpacks 
the  climbers  carry  to  their  base 
camp. 

According  to  NWTC’s  com- 
mandant these  items  allow  the 
team  to  do  their  job  in  a semi-com- 
fortable  condition  during  extreme- 
ly cold  weather. 

The  Northern  Warfare 
Training  Center  is  in  the  process  of 
changing  its  courses.  Over  the 
years  the  “combat”  portion  of  the 
course  was  discontinued.  Weapons 
aren’t  used  during  the  training. 
Plans  call  for  a change  to  a more 
tactically  combat-oriented  school. 

Col  Bauschspies  believes 
wholeheartedly  that  NWTC’s  fu- 
ture is  “.  . . as  bright  as  the  mid- 
night sun. 

“I  think  we  can  give  the 
Army  something  to  allow  the  sol- 
dier to  do  better  than  we  did  during 
the  cold  of  World  War  11  or  Korea. 
There  were  quite  a few  cold 
weather  injuries  during  those  two 
conflicts — about  90,000  in  World 
War  II  and  9,000  in  Korea.  Our 
goal  is  to  have  zero.”  □ 


BBA 


D ECKED  OUT  in  a polka-dot 
j costume,  Big  Bubba  dashes  from 
I his  house  to  an  all-purpose  van  in 
1 the  parking  lot.  A big  red  grin  is 
painted  from  ear  to  ear.  Each 
I smack  of  his  giant  shoes  on  the 
' pavement  sets  his  beanie  quiver- 
I ing. 

But  behind  the  greasepaint, 
the  baggy  outfit,  the  big  red  nose 
and  the  ear-to-ear  grin  is  Sergeant 
Eirst  Class  James  E.  (Bubba)  Ro- 
I binson.  He  has  one  thing  on  his 
i mind:  visiting  children  at  a neigh- 
i boring  hospital. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Robinson,  37,  is 
’ a technical  writer  in  the  Enlisted 
I Personnel  Management  System  at 
the  Missile  and  Munitions  Center 
I and  School,  Redstone  Arsenal, 

I Ala.  When  he’s  not  soldiering,  he 
often  turns  up  as  Bubba  at  parties 
or  charity  benefits. 

Even  though  he’s  wanted  to 
be  a clown  since  childhood,  it 
wasn’t  until  1972 — with  14  years  of 
Army  service  behind  him — that  his 
■ jesting  days  began. 

While  it  may  seem  that  all 
clowns  look  alike,  they  really 
don’t.  Once  a clown  invents  an 
original  way  of  making  up  his  face, 
he  gets  sort  of  a moral  copyright. 

Bubba  is  a white-face  buf- 
foon type  of  clown.  Another  type 
is  the  tramp — such  as  Emmett 

STAFF  SERGEANT  DAVE  COWAN  Is  assigned  to  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 


Kelly  portrays. 

To  do  a proper  white-face, 
no  natural  skin  should  ever  be  ex- 
posed. “A  child  sees  a clown, 
especially  the  white-face,  as  some- 
thing other  than  a real  human 
being.  Clowns  are  supposedly  fan- 
tasies in  the  minds  of  children,”  he 
says. 

When  Bubba  schedules  a 
visit,  he  gets  up  early,  grabs  his 
makeup  kit  and  heads  for  the 
kitchen. 

“It’s  messy  and  that’s  the 
only  place  my  wife  will  let  me  do 
it,”  he  says.  “I  can  make  up  my 
face  in  5 minutes  if  I have  to,  but 
I prefer  to  take  from  1 to  2 hours 
to  make  sure  it’s  perfect. 

“My  biggest  critic  is  myself 
and  then  the  children,”  the  Port- 
land, Ore.,  native  says.  “Kids  can 
tell  by  appearance  and  actions  the 
difference  between  the  profes- 
sional and  the  weekend  jester.” 

As  for  clothing,  says  Bubba, 
“Many  clown  costumes  are  real 
works  of  art.  They  aren’t  the  care- 
lessly made  stuff  you’d  rent  from 
a commercial  costume  house.” 

The  whole  family  gets  in  on 
the  costuming.  And  if  a member  of 
the  family  wants  to  address  him, 
“daddy”  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
Once  he  starts  his  makeup,  they 
call  him  “Big  Bubba” — “big 
bear.” 

Bubba’s  wardrobe  is  de- 


SSgt  Dave  Cowan 

signed  not  to  scare  or  intimidate 
kids.  “During  any  performance,” 
he  says,  “I  make  it  a point  not  to 
get  too  close  to  them  at  first.  You 
let  the  child  work  up  to  you.  The 
problem  is  that  parents  shove  their 
kids  at  you  and  say,  ‘See  the 
clown,  see  the  clown.’  You  can’t 
do  that.  It  terrifies  them.” 

When  on  hospital  calls,  Sgt 
Robinson  never  approaches  a child 
who  seems  afraid.  He  waits  for  the 
child  to  adjust  to  his  appearance, 
does  his  bit  and  then  leaves. 

Of  course,  when  you’re  a 
clown,  it’s  never  too  hard  to  get 
children  to  laugh — planned  or  un- 
planned. However,  there  are  mo- 
ments, according  to  Bubba,  when 
it’s  difficult.  “One  of  the  more  try- 
ing jobs  is  trying  to  get  hospital 
patients  to  smile,”  he  says. 

For  the  6-foot  10-inch,  250- 
pound  sergeant,  laughter  is  habi- 
tual. It  gusts  out  of  him  in  hearty 
streams,  whether  as  Big  Bubba  or 
as  father  to  his  three  children. 

“A  lot  of  clown  laughs  are 
born  accidentally,  and  some  of  the 
stuff  I plan  carefully  to  send  folks 
into  gales  of  laughter  doesn’t  come 
off  at  all,”  he  says. 

Bubba  plans  to  become  a 
professional  clown  when  he  re- 
tires. He’ll  probably  attend  one  of 
two  clown  colleges  in  the  United 
States:  San  Jose  State  College  in 
New  Mexico,  or  another — spon- 
sored by  Ringling  Brothers — in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

He  ought  to  do  well  at  it. 
When  it  comes  to  winning  the 
hearts  of  children,  and  of  parents, 
too,  not  many  can  do  it  better  than 
Big  Bubba.  P.T.  Barnum  once  said: 
“People  are  kids  from  the  day 
they’re  born  until  the  day  they 
die.”  James  Robinson  keeps  those 
words  alive.  □ 
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SSgt  Zack  Richards 


PRIVATE  SMITH  has  12  and  they’re  all 
alike.  One  goes  on  his  field  jacket  and 
one  on  each  of  his  four  fatigue  shirts. 
What  does  he  do  with  the  rest? 

Susan  has  more  than  2,500. 
They’re  all  different.  Unlike  Pvt  Smith, 
though,  Susan’s  not  even  in  the  Army. 

Both  are  faced  with  the  same 
problem — what  to  do  with  shoulder 
sleeve  insignia.  Pvt  Smith  wears  his  as 
part  of  his  military  uniform.  Susan 
displays  hers.  She’s  one  of  a group 
of  military  patch  collectors  in  the 
United  States. 

Collecting  patches  is  becoming  a 
popular  hobby.  Each  year  there’s  an  in- 
creased number  of  “rag  pickers’’ — as 
patch  collectors  are  called — throughout 
the  country. 

Some  of  these  new  collectors  re- 
ally don’t  know  what  it’s  all  about.  They 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
background  of  shoulder  patches  and 
aren’t  aware  of  their  many  variations. 

Most  serious  collectors  are 
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members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Military  Insignia  Collectors  (ASMIC). 
ASMIC  publishes  a quarterly  magazine, 
The  Trading  Post,  and  bi-monthly  news- 
letters with  information  of  interest  to 
other  collectors.  The  organization  also 
produces  catalogs  that  help  members 
identify  items  in  their  collections. 

Occasionally,  a serious  collector 
makes  an  additional  hobby  of  research- 
ing the  background  of  his  collection. 

“After  collecting  for  several  years 
I decided  I wanted  to  find  out  about  each 
patch  and  chevron  in  my  collection,’’ 
says  Major  William  K.  Emerson  of  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.  “I  was  wounded  in  Vietnam 
and  spent  9 months  as  an  ambulatory 
patient  recuperating  at  Walter  Reed.  I 
spent  most  of  this  time  at  the  Smithson- 
ian, the  National  Archives,  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  other  places  that  had  his- 
torical material  on  military  regalia.  This 
has  been  the  most  interesting  aspect  of 
the  hobby.’’ 

A recognized  authority  in  the  field, 
Maj  Emerson  has  written  a book  on 
chevrons  that  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion is  considering  for  publication. 

According  to  Maj  Emerson,  “One 
of  the  fascinations  of  patch  collecting  is 
the  search.  Know  what  you  want  and  try 
to  dig  it  up.  I’ve  stopped  people  on  the 
street  and  asked  for  a patch  off  their 
uniform.  You’d  be  surprised  how  many 
times  they’ve  given  it  to  me. 

“Sometimes  the  search  for  one 
item  takes  years.  I’ve  written  letters  to 
everyone  I could  think  of,  made 
hundreds  of  phone  calls,  haunted  old 
shops  and  came  up  with  absolutely 
nothing.  Then  one  day  unexpectedly  it 
will  turn  up.’’ 

The  search  can  be  long,  but  there 
are  places  where  the  odds  are  most  fa- 
I vorable.  Army-Navy  and  military  surplus 
stores  are  a good  source  for  old  patches. 
Many  still  have  outdated  items  in  their 
j storerooms  which  can  be  bought  for  very 
little.  And  you  may  even  come  up  with 
I an  occasional  rarity. 

Clothing  stores  that  once  catered 
j to  the  military  are  also  good  insignia 
I sources.  Many  still  have  some  old 
patches  in  stock. 

i “A  really  good  source  are  the  col- 

lectors groups  that  meet  periodically,’’ 
says  Maj  Emerson.  “We  swap  patches 
and  collectors  usually  have  excess  items 
I to  sell.’’ 

. In  addition  to  the  obvious  sources. 


Ann  Betts,  director  of  the 
recreation  center  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  points  to  her 
collection  of  Army  and 
Air  Force  patches.  She 
started  her  hobby  before 
World  War  II  at  Fort 
Banning,  Ga.  Opposite 
page,  1st  Cavalry 
Division  patches  in  the 
1930s  used  different 
colored  horseheads  and 
variations  of  the  stripe  to 
indicate  different  units. 
Center  patch  is  an 
unofficial  version  seen  in 
Vietnam. 


military  units  sometimes  have  old 
patches.  Also,  people  who  have  served 
for  a long  time  will  have  old  insignia 
once  worn  on  their  own  uniforms. 

Maj  Emerson  mounts  his  collec- 
tion on  blankets  for  display.  It’s  a pan- 
orama of  military  history,  reflecting 
changes  in  the  Army  since  patches  were 
first  used  extensively  in  World  War  I. 
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Clockwise  from 
above:  patches  from 
the  188th  Airborne 
infantry  Regiment,  the 
2d  and  1st  Cavalry 
Divisions  and  the  501st 
Parachute  Infantry 
Regiment — now  the 
501st  Infantry 
(Airborne). 
“Geronimo,”  the 
501  St’s  motto, 
supposediy  was 
yelled  by  its  first 
paratrooper — an 
Indian — as  he  exited 
the  aircraft. 


Like  stamp  and  coin  collecting,  a 
patch  collection  can  never  be  complete. 
There  are  too  many  different  variations 
of  each  patch  to  find  them  all.  They’re 
made  of  different  materials  by  different 
manufacturers.  Some  are  worn  with 
shoulder  flashes.  Certain  units  turned 
out  their  own  private  variations.  A col- 
lector never  knows  what  he’ll  turn  up. 

“The  First  U.S.  Army  patch  is  a 
good  example  of  changes  over  the  years. 
Originally  the  patch  was  much  bigger. 
The  open  part  of  the  ‘A’  matched  the 
branch  color,’’  says  Maj  Emerson.  “The 
early  patches  were  on  backings  that 
matched  different  uniforms,  too.  The 
overcoat  patch  was  on  heavy  wool.  Some 
were  on  khaki  material.’’ 

Most  division  patches  have  re- 
tained the  same  basic  design,  but  in  the 
1930s  different  colors  sometimes  identi- 
fied individual  units. 


The  1st  Cavalry  Division  patch  is 
an  example.  It’s  now  yellow  with  a black 
horsehead  and  band.  In  the  '30s  the 
patch  was  yellow,  but  by  using  colored 
horseheads  and  variations  of  the  stripe, 
each  unit  of  the  division  could  be  recog- 
nized at  a glance. 

The  Indianhead  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  2d  Infantry  Division  since 
World  War  I,  but  the  background  and 
shield  haven’t  always  been  the  same.  The 
early  insignia  was  embroidered  on 
squares  of  different  colors  that  could  be 
cut  by  the  tailor  to  the  desires  of  the 
individual  units.  There  were  red  squares, 
purple  diamonds  and  other  background 
colors  and  designs. 

Maj  Emerson  has  just  ended  a 10- 
year  search  for  the  patch  of  the  7th  Me- 
chanized Brigade,  the  Army’s  first  me- 
chanized unit.  He  acquired  the  7th  Mech 
patch  from  a retired  general,  along  with 
some  early  1st  Cav  patches.  The  general 
had  worn  them  in  the  late  ’30s  when  he 
was  a member  of  these  units. 

Ann  Betts,  director  of  the  recrea- 
tion center  at  Fort  Belvoir,  was  an  Army 
brat.  She  began  her  collection  prior  to 
World  War  II  when  her  father  was  as- 
signed to  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

“I  began  as  a crest  collector,”  says 
Betts.  “I  lived  on  base  and  that’s  what 
kids  did.  We  tried  to  see  who  could  get 
the  best  collection. 

“I  started  collecting  patches  as  a 
Red  Cross  worker  during  World  War  II. 
Our  coats  had  red  liners  and  I covered 
mine  with  patches.  One  sleeve  was  cov- 
ered with  Air  Force  insignia  and  the 
other  with  Airborne  patches.  The  rest  of 
the  liner  was  covered  with  the  patches 
of  all  the  units  I was  associated  with.” 

The  overcoat  liner  is  long  gone 
and  her  collection  is  displayed  on  a 
blanket  and  in  well  organized  books. 

Patch  collecting  can  be  a reward- 
ing experience.  In  the  process  you  can 
also  learn  a few  history  lessons.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  the  Ghost  Divisions  of 
World  War  II — units  that  had  insignia 
produced,  but  never  existed  as  units. 

Rag  pickers  also  can  tell  you  how 
modern  patches  grew  from  combina- 
tions of  early  insignia.  Or,  they’ll  show 
you  examples  of  foreign-manufactured 
patches  that  were  made  backwards  so 
they  could  be  worn  on  the  right  sleeve. 

If  you’re  interested  in  getting  into 
patch  or  insignia  collecting,  write 
ASMIC,  c/o  Ira  L.  Duncan,  74  Warfield 
Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif.  94610.  □ 
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“Cold  weather  survival  training  doesn’t  include  electric  sleeping 
bags  and  6 miles  of  extension  cord.’’ 


Signs  on  the  Army  Scene 


Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  turns  out  to  be  a bonanza  of  office 
mottoes,  workaday  philosophies  and  bits  of  wisdom.  The 
following  were  submitted  by  Chief  Warrant  Officer  George 
MacChlerie,  Fort  Belvoir: 


You  who  think  you  know  it  all  are  very  annoying 
to  those  of  us  who  do. 


You  can’t  tell  which  way  the  train  went  by  looking 
at  the  tracks. 


“I  think  that  if  I were  devising  a formula  for  suc- 
cess, one  of  the  basic  ingredients  would  be  the  ability 
to  communicate  fluently  and  articulately  to  people  who 
know  less  than  you  do  about  your  specialty,  but  who 
need  your  knowledge  to  get  their  work  done.  You  may 
very  well  be  a genius,  but  the  p<^rt  of  your  genius  that 
is  worth  a damn  is  that  part  that  you  can  communicate 
to  others.” 


“Never  fear  to  use  little  words.  Big,  long  words 
name  little  things.  All  big  things  have  little  names,  such 
as  life,  death,  war,  peace,  dawn,  day,  night,  hope  and 
home.  Learn  to  use  little  words  in  a big  way.  It  is  hard 
to  do  but  they  say  what  they  mean.  When  you  don't  know 
what  you  mean,  use  big  words.  They  often  fool  LITTLE 
people. 


The  objective  of  all  dedicated  company  empioyees 
should  be  to  thoroughly  analyze  all  situations,  anticipate 
all  problems  prior  to  their  occurrence,  have  answers  for 
these  probiems,  and  move  swiftly  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems when  called  upon  . . . HOWEVER. . . . When  you  are 
up  to  your  hips  in  alligators,  it  is  difficult  to  remind 
yourself  that  your  initial  objective  was  to  drain  the 
swamp. 


NOBODY  IS  PERFECT:  Each  one  of  us  is  a mixture 
of  good  qualities  and  some  perhaps  not-so-good-qualities. 
In  considering  our  fellow  man  we  should  remember  his 
good  qualities  and  realize  his  faults  only  prove  that  he 
is,  after  all.  a human  being.  We  should  refrain  from  making 
harsh  judgments  of  a person  just  because  he  happens  to 
be  a dirty,  rotten,  no-good  S.O.B. 


I have  a very  responsible  job.  Whenever  some- 
thing goes  wrong,  they  say  I'm  responsible. 


• Army  marksmen  win  1976 
National  Service  Rifle  Champion- 
ship at  Camp  Perry , Ohio. . . . 
Capt  Boyd  Godsby,  USAR,  cap- 
tured first  place  in  service  rifle 
competition . 

• A record  2,821,514  people 
received  schooling  under  the  GI 
Bill  during  FY  76. 

• American  Youth  Hostels  Inc. 
has  issued  a "Family  Hosteling 
Manual"  available  free  from 
A.Y.H.  National  Campus,  Dela- 
plane,  Va.  22025. 


Overseas  Mailing 

Schedule 

Overseas  Military  Mail 

Air 

Parcel  Post 
(Priority) 

Letters 

Parcel 

Airlift 

(PAL) 

Surface 

Mail 

Space 

Available 

(SAM) 

Azores 

..  Dec.  9 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  1 

Nov.  25 

Nov.  25 

Canada,  Arctic — Green- 
land, Labrador  & 
Newfoundland 

..  Dec.  9 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  1 

Nov.  25 

Nov.  25 

South  & Central  America  .... 

..  Dec.  2 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  11 

Europe — Belgium, 

Denmark,  England, 
Finland,  France, 

Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal  & Spain 

..  Dec.  11 

Dec.  9 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  20 

Africa  (excluding  Ethiopia) 
Congo  & Liberia 

..  Dec.  9 

Dec.  7 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  11 

Near  East — Ethiopia,  Iran, 
Israel,  Saudi  Arabia 
& Turkey 

..  Dec.  2 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  1 

Far  East — Antarctica, 
Australia,  Burma, 
Indonesia,  Japan, 

Korea,  New  Zealand, 
Okinawa,  Philippines, 
Taiwan  & Thailand 

..  Dec.  2 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  27 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  20 

• Soldiers  of  26th  Signal  Bn 
raise  AN/TRC  138  antenna,  be- 
low, near  Nuernberg,  Germany 
during  Reforger  '76. 


CB  Radio  Thefts 

Claims  for  theft  of  citizens  band  (CB)  radios  from  private  cars 
are  no  longer  payable,  says  Army  Claims  Service. . .Nor  are 
claims  for  damage  to  cars  resulting  from  theft  of  CB  radios.  . . . 
Only  exceptions  are  radios  used  by  doctors  and  MPs  performing 
military  duties. . . .Effective  January,  there  will  be  no  exceptions. 

Changes  of  CMF 

Changes  to  two  more  career  management  fields — 54  (Chemical) 
and  57  (Field  Services)  will  go  into  effect  next  April. . . .CMF  54 
will  have  three  MOSs  instead  of  six. . . .CMF  57  will  become  part 
of  CMF  76,  which  is  retitled  Supply  and  Service. 

Bionic  Soldiers 

Bionics  are  not  just  wild  ideas  of  some  television  writer. . . .Army 
has  developed  a bionic  limb  called  Myosonic  arm  for  severely 
disabled  amputees.  . . .Myosonic  provides  power  for  four  degrees 
of  freedom:  hand,  elbow,  wrist  and  upper  arm  rotation. . . .This 
is  done  by  a switch  operated  by  chest  expansion , while  human 
voice  selects  which  function  is  used . 

Tennis  Team  Wins 

Army  tennis  team  wins  inter-service  meet  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C . . . . 
Marines  second.  Navy  third. . . .2d  Lt  Jim  Armstrong,  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex. , took  men's  open  division  singles  title. . . .Maj  James  Peter- 
son won  veteran's  division  singles  title  and  teamed  with  Maj  Larry 
Hatten  to  win  doubles  crown. . . .Both  are  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C . 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 
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CONSUMERS  CORNER 

□ Winter  is  around  the  corner . If  your  car 
won't  start,  chances  are  the  battery  is  dead. 

I So  what  do  you  do? 

• Most  common  and  convenient  way  is  "JUMP 
STARTING" — using  jumper  cables  to  borrow 
power  from  a good  battery.  As  simple  as  it 
seems , jump  starting  can  be  dangerous  if  it 

j isn't  done  correctly. 

1 • Follow  directions  in  owner's  manual.  Some 

L makes  or  models  of  cars  have  special  jump  start 
procedures.  If  you  don't  have  an  owner's  man- 
ual, here  are  some  basic  steps  to  follow: 

• Before  you  begin , make  sure  both  cars 
have  same  battery  voltage — either  6 or  12  volts . 

• Park  the  cars  close  enough  so  the  jumper 
cables  will  reach  both  batteries . However, 
vehicles  shouldn't  touch  each  other. 

• In  each  car  put  the  gearshift  or  gear  selec- 
tor in  PARK  for  cars  with  automatic  transmis- 
sion or  NEUTRAL  for  manual  transmissions . 

• Keep  sparks  and  flames  away  from  the  bat- 
teries. This  means  no  smoking. 

• Connect  one  end  of  POSITIVE  jumper  cable 
to  POSITIVE  battery  terminal  of  one  car , and 
other  end  of  POSITIVE  cable  to  POSITIVE  bat- 

» tery  of  other  car . Do  the  same  with  NEGATIVE 
jumper  cable  and  NEGATIVE  battery  terminals 
On  jumper  cables , cable  clamps , battery  termi- 
nals or  battery  cases , POSITIVE  connections  are 
usually  identified  by  a red  color,  +,  P or  POS . 
Negative  connections  are  black,  - , N or  NEG. 

• Start  the  car  with  the  good  battery  first. 
Next  start  the  car  with  the  discharged  battery. 

• After  your  car's  engine  is  running 
smoothly,  disconnect  NEGATIVE  jumper  cable 
first  and  then  POSITIVE  . 
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Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  the  Nation 

November  Anniversaries 

Nov.  8,  1942 — In  Operation  Torch  allied  troops  invade  French  Northwest 
Africa  with  100,000  men,  hundreds  of  planes  and  250  ships  . . . Nov. 
11,  1918 — Armistice  is  signed  in  Compiegne,  France;  3 years  later.  World 
War  I American  Unknown  Soldier  is  buried  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery . . . Nov.  15, 1806 — Captain  Zebulon  Pike  sights  the  Rocky  Mountain 
peak  that  now  bears  his  name  . . . Nov.  19,  1863 — President  Abraham 
Lincoln  dedicates  the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  . . . Nov.  20, 
1948 — U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  claims  26V2-mile  altitude  record  for  un- 
manned instrument  balloon  . . . Nov.  21,  1943 — Ceremony  celebrates 
completion  of  Alaska  International  Highway  . . . Nov.  26, 1789 — President 
George  Washington  proclaims  a national  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  . . . Nov.  29,  1890— -First  Army-Navy  football 
game  played  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Update — Our  Army  Today 

Strength  In  Numbers;  Since  the  end  of  the  draft  in  1973,  the  Congress 
has  stabilized  Active  Army  authorized  strength  at  between  780,000  and 
790,000.  Total  actual  strength  of  the  Active  Army  on  June  30,  1976,  was 
779,415. 

The  strength  of  the  Reserve  Components,  consisting  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  (ARNG)  and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR),  is  also 
prescribed  by  the  Congress.  For  Fiscal  Year  1977,  Congress  authorized 
an  average  paid  drill  strength  of  212,400  for  the  USAR,  390,000  for  the 
ARNG.  On  June  30,  1976,  actual  paid  drill  strength  was  194,611  for  the 
USAR,  362,330  for  the  ARNG. 

Typical  Soldier:  In  a statement  before  a committee  of  Congress, 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Martin  R.  Hoffmann  describes  a typical  soldier 
in  today's  Army: 

"Today’s  soldier  may  be  male  or  female,  23  years  of  age,  and  has 
3 years  of  active  military  service.  He  is  5'10”  tall  and  weighs  167  pounds 
while  she  is  5’4"  tall  and  weighs  130  pounds.  This  soldier  is  among  the 
80  percent  of  the  total  strength  of  the  Army  who  are  high  school 
graduates  and  there  is  an  even  chance  that  he  or  she  is  married. 

"Most  likely,  he  or  she  came  from  a community  of  approximately 
25,000  people,  and  at  the  time  of  entry  into  service  the  family’s  annual 
income  was  around  $10,000;  probably  not  over  $15,000.  There  is  a 
one-third  chance  that  a member  of  his  or  her  family  had  previously  served 
in  the  Army.  Six  times  out  of  ten  he  will  be  in  a combat  unit. 

"Today’s  soldier,"  the  Secretary  added,  "is  well  motivated  and 
qualified  in  his  military  skills,  interested  in  the  military  profession  and 
provides  a challenge  to  Army  leadership  to  excel.  The  soldier  wants  to 
be  part  of  a team,  and  to  know  the  whats,  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
organization  of  which  he  or  she  is  a part." 

Looking  Up:  The  educational  level  of  the  Army’s  volunteer  enlisted 
force  continues  to  rise,  as  the  following  figures  indicate; 

High  School  Educational  Level  (Percent) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Combat  Arms 

63.1 

64.4 

67.9 

74.1 

Total  Enlisted 

70.6 

71.1 

75.4 

79.3 

Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  21) 

‘Saint'-ly  Topics;  1.  St.  Matthew  2.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  3.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  4.  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  5.  St.  Vitus"  dance  6.  Saint  Bernard  7.  New  Orleans  Saints.  8.  St.  Croix.  St. 
Thomas.  St.  John  9.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  10.  Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens  11,  Arthur 
St.  Clair  12.  Susan  Saint-James  13.  St.  Nicholas  14.  St.  Patrick  s Day  15.  St.  Peter  s 
16.  St.  Valentine  s Day  17.  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's  " 18.  the  Saint  19.  St.  Mark's 
Square  20.  St.  James  Place  Reel  Facts:  Across  1.  Russell  4.  Raquel  Welch  7.  Marty 
8.  don't  10.  Tina  Turner  12.  Liza  13.  Eve  14  way  15.  and  Down  2.  Spencer  Tracy 
3.  Karl  Malden  5.  Lady  6.  Cinderella  9.  Tarzan  10.  True  11.  New 


• Soldiers  and  Army  civilian 
employees  are  seeing  the  effects 
of  the  October  1 pay  raise  in  their 
checks  this  month.  For  details  of 
what  the  boost  means  to  you , see 
pages  28  and  29 . 

• Extra  cash  made  on  Do-It- 
Yourself  moves  is  taxable,  say  DA 
officials. . . .Finance  and  account- 
ing office  will  withhold  20  per 
cent  of  the  extra  money  and  report 
it  on  W-2  form  for  that  year  . 


• Beginning  in  February , en- 
listed men  will  receive  an  initial 
issue  of  Army  tan  (SH-445)  wash- 
and-wear  shirts  and  trousers 
instead  of  cotton  khaki  uniforms. 


• Commissioning  and  branch 
transfer  of  officers  into  Chemical 
Corps  now  authorized . 

• Army  Chess  Team  wins  1976 
Armed  Forces  Chess  Champion- 
ship . . . .SP  Russell  H . Garber 
was  individual  winner . 


Promotion  Criteria 

Some  commanders  are  imposing  additional,  local  eligibility  and 
promotion  criteria  in  violation  of  AR  600-200,  say  DA  officials. . . . 
For  example,  delaying  recommending  or  not  selecting  E4s  and 
E5s  for  promotion  because  they  have  not  completed  Primary  NCO 
Course  (PNCOC)  is  unauthorized. . . .Under  EPMS  , PNCOC  will 
become  a requirement  in  some  MOSs. . . .Commanders  can't  im- 
pose this  requirement  until  it  has  gone  into  effect  Army-wnde. 

Less  Paperwork 

First -term  soldiers  who  want  to  reenlist  or  extend  more  than  12 
months  will  no  longer  face  mounds  of  paperwork. . . .Applications 
will  be  handled  by  telephone. . . .Details  are  in  MILPERCEN  mes- 
sage DAPC-EPE-F  240400Z  Aug  76. 

German  Tank  Test 

Army  is  testing  German  Leopard  2 tank  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. . . .Using  same  standards  as  in  testing  two  versions 
of  XM-1  tank. . , .Tests  to  be  completed  in  December. . . .Expect 
decision  on  winner  of  XM-1  competition  by  end  of  year.  . . .Army 
must  then  decide  between  winning  U .S  .-built  entry  and  Leopard 
2 by  next  March . 

Choice  of  Port 

Soldiers  on  orders  for  overseas  may  choose  to  report  to  an  alter- 
nate Aerial  Port  of  Embarkation  (APOE)  at  their  own  expense. . . . 
Current  APOE  options  are  McGuire  AFB , N.J.  , or  Charleston 
AFB  , S .C  . , for  Germany -bound  soldiers.  . . .Travis  AFB  , Calif. , 
or  Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport,  Wash. , for  those  going 
to  Korea. . . .Check  with  your  personnel  office  before  departing 
your  current  duty  station. 


] 


• D-7F  low-speed,  full-track  Cater- 
pillar Tractor,  left,  is  being  tested  at 
Yuma  Proving  Ground , Ariz . . . .Has 
combination  heater-air  conditioner  and 
tree-dozing  capabilities. 


• Enlistment  bonus  program  has  been 
expanded  from  6 to  15  skills. . . .Also, 
bonus  award  raised  to  maximum  of 
$2,500  for  9 of  those  skills. . . .Bonus  is 
$1,500  for  others. . . .Enlistees  must  be 
non-prior  service  and  have  a high 
school  diploma  to  qualify . 
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• FIREFINDER,  left,  is  Army's  new  indirect  fire 
weapons  locating  system. . . .Three  major  subsystems 
are  artillery  locating  antenna,  left;  mortar  locating 
antenna,  right;  and  control  subsystem  mounted  on  a 
Gama  Goat , center ....  System  can  normally  locate  a 
hostile  weapon  before  the  fired  round  has  landed .... 
Production  set  for  late  1977. 

• All  official  Military  Personnel  Files  are  being 
converted  from  paper  documents  to  microfiche  (See 
"Magnifying  Inner  Space,"  September  '76  SOLDIERS) 
. . .Process  should  be  completed  by  late  1979. 

• Army  Irving  Berlin  Trophy  for  excellence  in 
music  and  theater  programs  goes  to  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 
(large  installation  category).  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  (inter- 
mediate), and  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  (small). 


Gl  Bill  Ends 

New  bill  signed  by  the  President  Oct.  15  ends  current  GI  Bill 
educational  benefits  for  soldiers  recruited  after  Dec.  31. . .and 
sets  a deadline  of  Dec.  31,  1989,  for  completion  of  use  of  benefits 
earned  under  current  GI  Bill. . . .Soldiers  now  on  active  duty  still 
covered. . . .Law  also  extends  maximum  benefits  from  36  months 
to  45  months. . . .Soldiers  recruited  after  Dec.  31  may  participate 
in  a voluntary  educational  assistance  progtam. . . .They  may  con- 
tribute $50  to  $75  each  month  up  to  a maximum  of  $2,700  and  VA 
will  match  the  amount  2 for  1 ....  If  money  is  not  used  for  educa- 
tion , soldier  gets  it  back . 

RA  Officer  Retention 

Regular  Army  officers  twice  not  selected  for  permanent  promotion 
who  are  within  2 years  of  retirement  eligibility  on  the  mandatory 
discharge  date  may  be  retained  on  active  duty  until  qualified  for 
retirement. . . .Mandatory  discharge  date  is  first  day  of  seventh 
calendar  month  following  Secretary  of  Army  approval  of  second 
board  which  did  not  recommend  officer  for  promotion 

JOBREC  Program 

Second  Job  Recognition  (JOBREC)  program  underway. . . .For 
soldiers  in  transportation  field. . . .Affects  motor  transport  opera- 
tors, marine  craft  operators  and  mechanics,  aviation  maintenance 
and  terminal  operations  soldiers. . . .Your  installation  education 
service  officer  has  details . 


• Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  are  implementing  EPMS  .... 
Program  is  much  like  the  active 
Army's. . . .National  Guard  pro- 
gram will  have  modifications  to 
meet  its  and  each  state's  particu- 
lar needs. . . .Both  will  give  a 
Skill  Qualification  Test . 

• Frank  Pace  Jr . , former 
Secretary  of  the  Army , received 
the  George  Catlett  Marshall  Medal 
at  the  annual  AUSA  meeting  in 
October  in  Washington , D .C  . . . . 
Medal  awarded  for  contributions 
to  the  Army  and  the  nation . 

• Colonels  will  standardize 
their  insignia  with  Navy , Air 
Force  and  Marines. . . .Present 
Army  insignia,  which  has  a sub- 
dued finish,  will  be  worn  until 
current  stock  depleted. . . .New  in- 
signia is  highly  polished  and  same 
size  as  existing  Army  insignia. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


• M60  tank,  right,  is  taking  part  in  experiment 
TEMAWS  (Tactical  Effectiveness  of  Minefields  in  the 
Antiarmor  Weapons  System)  at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett, 
Calif. . . .Large  box  on  tank's  main  gun  contains 
electronic  instruments  which  feed  scientific  data  to 
a computer  system. . . .Helps  determine  effectiveness 
of  simulated  minefields. . . .Experiments  center  around 
"scatterable  mine"  which  can  be  deployed  quickly 

by  firing  it  as  an  artillery  shell  from  a range  of  12 
miles. . . .Scatterable  mines,  3 by  5 inches  in  size, 
can  destroy  a 50-ton  tank. 

• Soldiers  reporting  at  Aerial  Ports  of  Embarka- 
tion without  updated  immunization  records  or  . 
necessary  "fund  cites"  listed  on  their  PCS  or  emer- 
gency leave  orders  may  face  delays  which  result  in 

missed  port  calls MILPERCEN  message  DAPC- 

MSF-M  011902Z  July  76  has  details. 


• Stand-Off  Target  Acquisition 
System  (SOTAS)  hangs  between 
UH-1  helicopter  skids,  above, 
during  tests  in  Germany . . . .SOTAS 
is  side-looking,  airborne  radar 
that  detects  and  accurately  locates 
moving  targets  at  extended  ranges . 

• Connecticut  Army  National 
Guard  Combat  Rifle  and  Combat 
Pistol  Teams  both  recently  won 
ARNG  shooting  championships .... 
New  York  won  Machine  Gun  event. 


Year  Group  Change 

officers  who  entered  active  duty — or  have  a Regular  Army  ad- 
justed date — during  period  July  2 through  Sept.  30  are  now 
identified  within  a year  group  one  year  earlier. . .because  of 
redefinition  of  fiscal  year. . . .DA  officials  say  this  will  have  no 
effect  on  professional  development  or  assignments — to  include 
school  selection  and  promotions. . . .Schooling  selection  based  on 
active  Federal  commissioned  service  date. . . .Promotion  eligibility 
based  on  time  in  service. 

Dental  Care 

Army  Reserve  dentists  and  dental  technicians  will  serve  their  2- 
week  active  duty  on  year-round  basis,  not  just  during  summer 
months. . . .Avoids  overloading  active  Army  facilities.  . . .Provides 
better  training. . . .and  adds  to  dental  care  capabilities. 

Guard  Battalions  Honored 

Following  Army  National  Guard  Battalions  were  selected  as  out- 
standing battalion-sized  units  in  each  of  the  nine  Army  Readi- 
ness Regions  (ARR):  ARR  1 - 1st  Bn,  86th  FA  (155mm  SP)  , 
Vermont;  ARR  2 - 1st  Bn,  103d  Armor,  Pennsylvania;  ARR  3 - 
2d  Bn,  252d  Armor,  North  Carolina;  ARR  4 - 877th  Engineer  Bn 
(Const),  Alabama;  ARR  5 - 735th  Maintenance  Bn  (GS),  Mis- 
souri; ARR  6 - 201st  Engineer  Bn  (Combat) , Kentucky;  ARR  7 - 
2d  Bn,  153d  Infantry,  Arkansas;  ARR  8 - 1457th  Engineer  Bn 
(Combat),  Utah;  and  ARR  9 - 1st  Bn,  487th  FA  (105mm  T)  Hawaii. 
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MOMET  KUDOS 

The  Mobile  Medical  Teams  es- 
tablished at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 

Mo.,  ("Medics,  Door-To-Door," 
October  '76),  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  Army  taking  care  of  its 
own.  It  is  this  kind  of  thing  that 
promotes  morale  and  esprit  de  corps, 
and  the  93d  Evacuation  Hospital  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  and 
initiative.  Others  should  follow 
their  lead. 

Lt  Col  Harry  H.  Poarch 

Hq,  Defense  Supply  Agency 

Alexandria,  Va . 

REFUSED  ENTRY 

Although  I have  known  several 
"Mothers  in  Army  Green"  (October 
'76  SOLDIERS),  it  is  unfortunate 
that  your  article  didn't  mention  the 
fact  that  the  spouse  of  someone  on 
active  duty  claiming  dependents 
cannot  enter  the  service. 

I have  two  boys  and  plan  to 
make  the  service  a career.  My  wife 
thought  so  much  about  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  work  with  me  and  to  en- 
joy the  fringe  bennies  that  she  ap- 
plied for,  was  tested  and  qualified, 
and  was  about  to  request  induction 
when  the  career  counselor  pulled  a 
change  to  the  reg.  Needless  to  say, 
my  wife  was  very  disappointed 
about  the  Army's  double  standard. 

SP5  Michael  A.  Letzig 

Port  Devens,  Mass. 

Effective  Dec  I,  1976,  your  wife 
may  request  a waiver  of  those  re- 
strictions (see  Change  6 to  AR  601- 
210). 

FOLLY  OF  THE  DOLLS 

The  article  in  October  '76  SOL- 
DIERS, "Souvenirs  of  History , " has 
some  misconceptions  regarding 


katcina  images.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  This  Land  Was  Theirs, 
Wendell  H.  Oswalt  (1973): 

"Katcina  dolls  form  one  cate- 
gory of  Hopi  manufactures 
which  has  attracted  wide  at- 
tention among  whites.  . . . 

The  figures  were  presented 
to  children  by  katcinas  and 
were  considered  by  them  as 
gifts  from  the  gods.  . . .Kat- 
cina figures  frequently  are 
called  dolls,  but  this  is  a 
misnomer.  They  were  not 
played  with  as  dolls  but 
served  mainly  to  instruct 
uninitiated  children  about 
one  aspect  of  the  religious 
system. . . .The  katcina  im- 
ages reflect  in  a somewhat 
stylized  form  the  disguises 
worn  by  men  when  portray- 
ing katcinas. " 

Capt  Eugene  W.  Bowers 
Denver,  Colo. 


NO  SWEAT  PILLS 

I would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  your  "What's 
New"  department  in  the  August  '76 
issue.  The  article  suggests  cer- 
tain precautions  when  exposed  to 
the  sun . 

I take  exception  to  the  comment 
about  taking  salt  tablets.  Granted, 
the  National  Safety  Council  recom- 
mends the  use  of  salt  tablets;  how- 
ever, the  Army  Surgeon  General 
does  not.  According  to  DA  Circular 
90-17,  Prevention  of  Heat  Injury, 

14  May  1976,  "...  salt  tablets 
should  never  be  taken . . . . " The 
reasons  are  spelled  out  in  the  rest 
of  the  sentence.  Instead,  a salt 
solution  in  water  may  be  taken,  if 
needed,  to  supplement  regular 
meals.  Water  intake  must  also  oc- 
cur more  frequently. 


I bring  this  to  your  attention  be- 
cause personnel  reading  this  article 
might  not  realize  that  this  issue  is 
contradictory  and  could  cause  some 
confusion  to  those  in  the  field. 

Capt  Robert  W.  Fenlason  III 

APO  San  Francisco 

You're  right.  The  Army  Sw — 
geon  General's  office  says  the  tab- 
lets are  too  hard  to  absorb . 

OTHER  INSURANCE  SOURCE 

Regarding  your  article  in  Sep- 
tember SOLDIERS  concerning  life 
insurance.  . .The  author  of  this  arti- 
cle should  have  included  in  sources 
of  information  on  life  insurance — 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance.  This 
is  the  most  economical  form  of  life 
insurance.  Because  it  costs  so 
much  less  than  insurance  company 
policies,  the  latter  companies  fight 
its  existence  and  have  successfully 
prevented  savings  banks  from  issu- 
ing life  insurance  in  many  states. 

In  all  fairness  to  servicemen  and 
their  families,  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  informed  on  this. 

I do  not  have  the  address  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Insurance  central 
headquarters,  but  information  can 
be  obtained  through  Greenwich 
Savings  Bank,  1356  Broadway  at 
36th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

William  T.  Hade 

Director,  Stratford  Academy 

Stratford,  N.J. 

PREFERS  TERM  POLICIES 

Judging  from  your  September  is- 
sue life  insurance  article,  it  is  my 
impression  that  service  members  as 
a group  are:  (1)  too  unfamiliar 

with  the  life  insurance  "game,"  (2) 
unaware  of  what  their  own  policies 
say  and  (3)  overinsured. 
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I consider  that  to  insure  your 
life,  a term  policy  is  the  solution. 
Any  other  type  policy  is  a savings 
account  with  an  insurance  benefit. 

If  that  is  what  you  want,  fine.  But 
realize  that  credit  unions  not  only 
provide  that  service,  but  also  pay 
more  interest  (dividends)  . 

The  article's  recommended  goal 
suggests  a whole-life  heavy  insur- 
ance program.  I would  recommend 
one,  small  ($10,000),  inexpensive 
whole-life  policy  to  get  guaranteed 
insurability  riders  on  your  children, 
and  the  rest  of  the  "term"  variety. 

Another  fact  to  consider  is  that 
not  all  insurance  companies  are 
good  risks,  should  more  than  an 
"average"  number  of  policyholders 
die.  Check  for  a "Best  Rating"  at 
the  library. 

Capt  Cordon  Tillery 
Fort  Sill,  Okla . 


‘‘Your  computer’s  okay.  The  mal- 
function was  caused  by  a loose 
nut  in  the  headquarters  company.’ 


GAME  QUESTIONS 
SSgt  Savard's  September  article 
on  insurance  is  clearly  the  march- 
ing music  of  the  most  affluent  indus- 
try in  the  world — life  insurance. 


Questions  for  a salesman  may  in- 
clude: (1)  What  is  your  commis- 

sion on  this  policy?  (2)  Why  do  I 
have  to  pay  interest  to  borrow  my 
own  money  from  my  savings  ac- 
count? (3)  Why  doesn't  my  automo- 
bile policy  have  a savings  feature 
in  the  form  of  cash  value?  Is  it 
term  insurance?  (^1)  After  you've 
convinced  me  of  the  need  for  pro- 
tection, why  are  you  trying  to  cap- 
italize on  this  need  by  including  a 
poor  (3%)  investment?  (5)  If  I die, 
is  the  money  from  my  term  policy 
any  less  negotiable  than  the  pro- 
ceeds provided  by  the  more  expen- 
sive "cash  value"  policies?  Who 
gets  the  cash  value,  my  savings 
account,  that  cost  me  500%  more 
than  term  premiums? 

It  should  be  obvious  that 
"there's  more  to  the  life  insurance 
game  than  protection." 

CW03  George  D . Benham 

Fort  Sill,  Okla . 


SERVICE  WOMEN  FIRST 

If  Paulette  Rosenthal,  a sol- 
dier's wife-to-be,  (re-read  Valen- 
tine, October  '76  Feedback)  is  in- 
timating that  a service  woman  is 
not  a woman  because  she  does  not 
agree  with  the  "Belated  Valentine" 
article,  then  she  has  another  think 
coming.  I,  too,  read  "Belated  Val- 
entine," and  not  just  the  "first  two 
paragraphs . " 

After  just  two  years  of  "this 
man's  Army,"  I am  dismayed  with 
all  of  the  goodies  for  dependent 
wives  and  children,  and  the  dearth 
of  similarities  for  its  enlisted  and 
officer  women.  Let's  get  our  prior — 
ities  straight,  people — we,  the 
service  women,  should  come  before 
dependents.  Just  because  we're 
fed  up  with  all  of  this  ballyhoo  and 
worshipping  of  soldiers'  wives. 


are  we  condemned  as  less  than  real 
women?  We,  also,  are  wives  and 
people  too.  I respect  many  more 
service  women  for  their  courage 
and  integrity  than  I do  soldiers'  or 
"soldiers-to-be"  wives'  real  or 
imagined  hardships.  Wear  the 
green,  Paulette — then  gripe. 

SP4  Bonnie  B.  Lackey 

4th  Ml  Co 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

FAN  LETTER 

I'm  writing  this  letter  to  give 
what  I think  is  a badly  needed  pat 
on  the  back  to  the  staff  of  SOLDIERS. 

These  dedicated  people  expend 
their  energies  to  put  out  a magazine 
interesting  to  "1st  termers"  and  "20- 
year  men"  alike,  so  there's  some- 
thing for  everyone  in  SOLDIERS. 

Thanks,  and  "keep  up  the  good 
work,"  to  everyone  involved  with 
this  great  magazine. 

SP4  Robert  J . Kirkman 

196th  Station  Hospital 

APO  New  York 

Thanks! 

SPECIAL  FORCES  ARTICLE 

I've  been  reading  SOLDIERS  for 
about  two  years.  I'd  like  to  know  if 
you've  published  an  article  about 
"Green  Berets"  (Special  Forces)? 

If  so,  please  send  me  a copy. 

Alfredo  R.  Arroyo 

Puerto  Rico 

A copy  of  the  Aug  '75  SOLDIERS 
is  on  the  way. 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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Darryl  D.  McEwen 


“I  WISH  I was  running  this  Army.  Nobody  ever  asks 
me  what  / think.” 

The  specialist  was  really  angry.  Some  supplies 
he  needed  were  out  of  stock.  A month  ago  he  had 
tried  to  tell  the  supply  sergeant  to  order  more. 

“But  the  SOP  says  we  have  to  wait  until  we’re 
down  to  two  boxes,”  the  sergeant  points  out. 

“Why  didn’t  you  check  with  the  lieutenant?” 
the  specialist  asks.  “He  could  have  OK’d  it.” 

“I  haven’t  seen  him 
in  3 weeks,”  the  sergeant 
replies.  “He  knows  I can 
run  this  place  on  my  own.” 

“Well,  I guess  it’s 
not  all  your  fault,”  the 
specialist  concedes.  “But 
why  doesn’t  anybody  ever 
listen  to  me?" 

Today  somebody’s 
going  to  listen. 

In  the  next  building 
the  battalion  commander  is 
meeting  with  a captain. 

The  captain  is  the  divi- 
sion’s new  Organizational 
Effectiveness  Staff  Officer 
(OESO). 

This  afternoon  the  OESO  is  going  to  survey 
the  whole  unit.  It  will  take  about  30  minutes  for  every- 
one to  answer  the  80  questions.  Nobody  had  to  give 
his  name.  The  OESO  and  the  commander  are  looking 
for  honest  answers. 

Two  days  later  the  survey  results  come  back 
from  the  post  computer  center.  The  survey  has  uncov- 
ered areas  where  the  unit  is  doing  well  and  also  some 
general  problems.  This  data  is  shared  with  the  chain 
of  command.  The  results  will  go  nowhere  else, 
though.  This  is  not  an  IG  inspection. 

During  the  next  week,  the  OESO  conducts 
some  individual  interviews  to  get  more  information. 
Again,  everything  he  learns  is  strictly  confidential. 
Nobody  will  get  into  trouble  for  “telling  it  like  it  is.” 
Erom  a platoon  sergeant,  the  OESO  learns  that 
many  of  the  troops  aren’t  motivated.  “There’s  a lack 
of  teamwork,”  the  sergeant  says.  “Nobody  seems  to 
see  any  purpose  in  what  they’re  doing.” 

One  company  commander  notes,  “Higher 
headquarters  doesn’t  appreciate  our  problems.  No  one 
is  willing  to  set  priorities  and  stick  to  them.” 

The  executive  officer  feels  that  he  and  others 


waste  a lot  of  time  in  dull  meetings  and  briefings. 
“There’s  too  much  red  tape,”  he  adds.  “And  people 
around  here  are  more  interested  in  their  efficiency 
reports  and  protecting  their  careers  than  getting  the 
job  done.” 

Several  things  are  becoming  clear.  Morale  is 
low.  There’s  a definite  breakdown  in  communications 
in  the  unit.  Information  isn’t  getting  down  to  the 
troops.  In  turn,  the  younger  soldiers  don’t  feel  free 

to  talk  to  their  NCOs  and 
officers. 

Also,  there’s  not 
enough  supervision.  No- 
body’s checking  to  see  that 
things  are  getting  done.  As 
a result,  the  unit  is  not 
working  up  to  par. 

The  findings  con- 
firm the  colonel’s  suspi- 
cions. Everyone  has  been 
telling  him  what  they  think 
he  wants  to  hear. 

Now  things  are 
changing.  With  the  help  of 
the  OESO,  the  commander 
and  his  staff  are  planning 
workshops  and  meetings. 
Company  commanders  and  first  sergeants  are  learning 
better  management  techniques.  The  idea  is  to  get  more 
people  involved  in  the  day-to-day  workings  of  the 
unit.  Morale  is  up  and  the  battalion  is  more  effective. 

Simply  put,  this  is  what  Organization  Effec- 
tiveness (OE)  is  all  about.  It’s  not  a cure-all  for  units 
with  problems.  And  the  OESO  is  not  a magician  with 
a bag  of  tricks. 

The  OE  process  has  four  steps; 

• Studying  the  unit  with  a written  survey, 
through  individual  and  group  interviews,  or  both.  This 
helps  the  commander  learn  how  the  chain  of  command 
and  the  troops  think  the  unit  is  doing.  The  survey  may 
include  questions  on  job  satisfaction,  adequacy  of 
training,  leadership,  living  conditions  and  other  sub- 
jects. 

This  feedback  gives  the  chain  of  command  a 
chance  to  see  how  some  problems  may  detract  from 
mission  readiness.  It  also  may  show  how  both  the 
leaders  and  the  troops  may  be  contributing  to  these 
problems. 

• Action  planning  to  meet  the  needs  uncovered 
by  the  assessment.  The  purpose  of  this  is  not  only  to 
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clarify  the  issues  and  problems,  but  also  make  use 
of  the  unit’s  strengths.  At  this  point,  the  commander 
can  set  target  dates  and  look  at  the  resources  he  has 
available.  He  may  want  to  forward  some  problems 
to  higher  headquarters. 

• Putting  these  actions  into  effect.  This  might 
include  a workshop  on  how  to  conduct  a better  meet- 
ing. Or  it  might  mean  specific  actions  to  resolve  a 
certain  problem.  This  requires  the  full  support  of  the 
chain  of  command.  The 
commander  must  be  di- 
rectly involved,  too. 

• Follow-up  and 
evaluation.  If  you  don’t 
take  any  follow-up  actions, 
you’re  defeating  the  pur- 
pose. 

In  one  unit,  for  ex- 
ample, the  sergeant  major 
found  fewer  and  fewer  en- 
listed men  and  women  at- 
tending his  quarterly  troop 
meetings.  After  all,  this 
was  thei.'  opportunity  to 
talk  about  what  bothered 
them.  Why,  he  wondered, 
weren’t  they  attending? 

The  sergeant  major  consulted  the  OESO.  It 
turned  out  the  “talk”  came  only  from  the  sergeant 
major.  Out  of  several  hundred  possible  attendees,  the 
60  or  so  who  showed  up  were  obviously  bored. 
Dwarfed  in  the  big  auditorium,  they  just  sat  silently. 
There  was  a gulf  between  the  speaker  on  the  stage 
and  his  audience. 

The  OESO  suggested  a new  plan  for  the  next 
meeting.  Now  a smaller  room  is  used.  Six  tables  are 
scattered  throughout  the  area. 

The  60  who  show  up  divide  into  groups  of  10. 
They  talk  about  the  problems  that  are  most  important 
to  them.  Then  they  pick  the  two  top  problems  they’d 
like  to  have  answered.  The  sergeant  major  stops 
briefly  by  each  table  and  listens  to  what’s  being  said. 

Finally  these  12  problem  areas  are  written  on 
a sheet  of  paper  posted  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Each 
group  gets  two  problems.  The  sergeant  major  asks 
each  group  to  discuss  some  possible  answers.  They 
write  the  solutions  on  a piece  of  paper  and  turn  them 
in  when  they  leave  the  room. 

After  the  meeting,  the  sergeant  major  and  his 
senior  NCOs  go  to  work.  Some  of  the  problems  take 


no  more  than  a phone  call  to  solve.  Others  have  no 
immediate  solutions,  but  there’s  a good  reason.  This 
will  have  to  be  explained.  Some  actions  will  take  more 
time. 

A few  weeks  later,  the  sergeant  major  issues 
a progress  report.  At  his  next  quarterly  meeting,  at- 
tendance doubles.  And  it’s  been  increasing  ever  since. 

Small-group  problem-solving  and  other  OE 
techniques  are  taught  at  the  Organizational  Effecti- 
veness Training  Center 
(OETC),  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

The  16-week  course 
introduces  the  future 
OESOs  to  the  skills  they’ll 
be  using  in  their  next  as- 
signment. They  learn  how 
to  construct,  administer 
and  evaluate  surveys.  In- 
stead of  hearing  or  reading 
about  how  to  interview, 
they  practice  on  their  fel- 
low students. 

Using  video-tape, 
they  work  to  improve  their 
public  speaking  abilities  in 
mock  briefings.  They  also 
design  actual  workshops 

and  seminars. 

Near  the  end  of  the  course,  students  use  their 
new  skills  to  gain  3 or  4 weeks  of  practical  experience 
at  other  posts.  These  sites  are  chosen  partially  by 
pre-planned  support  of  the  OESO  training  program. 
Some  assignments  are  made  by  field  requests. 

Much  of  what  the  students  learn  are  “consult- 
ant’s skills,”  according  to  OETC's  commander. 
Colonel  Phil  B.  Merrick. 

For  instance,  OESOs  also  learn  how  to  conduct 
more  effective  meetings.  They  stress  the  importance 
of  an  agenda  and  a time  limit. 

The  Navy’s  been  using  OE  techniques  since 
1972.  That  same  year  the  Army  began  an  experimental 
program  called  “Motivational  Development."  Pilot 
programs  were  set  up  at  the  Military  Personnel 
Center,  in  Europe  and  at  Forts  Ord.  Bliss  and  Ben- 
ning. 

The  tests  confirmed  that  OE  could  be  adapted 
for  the  Army.  But  they  also  showed  a need  for  spe- 
cialized staff  assistance  to  provide  technical  support 
to  unit  leaders. 

As  a result,  OETC  opened  in  July  1975. 
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That  fall  the  school  conducted  a pilot  course 
for  instructors  and  15  other  students.  The  first  official 
class  begin  in  January  and  graduated  48  students  in 
April.  Forty  more  OESOs  graduated  in  August.  An- 
other class  ends  this  month. 

Graduates  say  it’s  still  too  early  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  their  training.  Most  say  they  spend  their 
first  few  months  explaining  OE  and  telling  command- 
ers what  services  they  can  provide. 

“But  after  one  suc- 
cess, we  have  more  re- 
quest business  than  we  can 
handle,’’  according  to  one 
captain. 

The  OE  process  is 
designed  to  assist  com- 
manders, not  evaluate 
them. 

One  goal  is  to  create 
an  atmosphere  where  peo- 
ple can  openly  discuss 
their  ideas.  Col  Merrick 
points  out. 

“Many  times  the 
solution  to  a problem 
that’s  hurting  an  Army  unit 
is  within  that  unit.  In  the 
past,  it  often  wasn’t  brought  out. 

“A  junior  officer  or  enlisted  person  should  be 
able  to  offer  ideas  in  a tactful  way,’’  Col  Merrick  feels. 
“It  shouldn’t  come  across  that  he’s  attacking  the  boss’ 
leadership  role. 

“By  considering  the  ideas  of  all  people  in  a 
unit,  in  some  situations  you  usually  can  come  up  with 
a pretty  good  solution.’’ 

With  the  help  of  an  OESO,  one  new  battalion 
commander  at  a large  post  used  this  technique  to  get 
a better  picture  of  his  unit.  Staff  officers,  company 
commanders  and  first  sergeants  were  included  in  the 
2'/2-day  meeting  held  off-post. 

Some  officers  who’ve  participated  in  this  type 
session  say  they  felt  like  “rank  heretics.’’ 

“It  kind  of  flies  in  the  face  of  tradition,’’  one 
captain  observes.  “We  met  in  civilian  clothes  and  put 
badges  of  rank  aside.  The  idea  was  to  get  more  of 
a one-to-one,  man-to-man,  member-of-the-team  rela- 
tionship.’’ 

Proper  military  courtesy,  though,  was  still  ob- 
served at  all  times.  Even  still,  another  company  com- 
mander said  he  felt  uncomfortable.  “It  was  difficult 


to  ‘let  it  all  hang  out.’  ’’ 

“I  don’t  think  we  accomplished  that  much,’’ 
another  captain  says.  “But  we  got  a lot  off  our 
chests.’’ 

One  major  who’s  worked  with  OE  for  more 
than  a year  thinks  it’s  just  good  leadership  with  an- 
other name. 

“If  there’s  a need  for  OE,’’  he  says,  “there 
must  be  a shortcoming  in  our  military  education. 

There’s  something  wrong 
with  leaders  who  were 
never  oriented  to  solicit 
feedback  from  their  subor- 
dinates.’’ 

There’s  more  to  OE 
than  opening  up  channels 
of  communications, 
though.  One  officer  who 
for  more  than  a year 
has  used  OE  techniques 
for  time  management 
says,  “I  used  OE  to  de- 
centralize and  get  ahead  of 
the  power  curve.  I now 
have  a clean  desk  and  time 
to  plan  ahead.  I get  my 
work  done  between  8 a.m. 
and  5 p.m.  My  contemporaries  spend  endless  hours 
at  work  and  go  home  with  heavy  briefcases.  OE 
doesn’t  solve  all  my  problems,  but  it  helps  to  minimize 
and  cope  with  them.’’ 

But  not  everyone  is  accepting  OE,  either.  Indi- 
vidual commanders’  responses  vary  from  strong  in- 
dorsement to  outright  rejection.  Most  take  a “wait- 
and-see”  attitude. 

Major  objections  appear  to  be:  OE  subverts  the 
chain-of-command,  undermines  discipline,  is  permis- 
sive leadership  and  is  decision-making  by  vote. 

Comments  from  an  impressive  looking  list  of 
general  officers  and  other  commanders  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  none  of  these  objections  are  valid. 

“Any  large  organization  resists  change,”  one 
commander  points  out.  “At  the  same  time,  force 
feeding  OE  never  works  well.  OE  cannot  be  ‘sold.’ 
It  must  be  bought.” 

As  another  officer  sees  it:  “OE  may  not  make 
the  Army  100  percent  efficient.  I don’t  know  any 
organization  that  is.  But  if  it  can  increase  our  effec- 
tiveness 5,  10  or  15  percent,  we  would  be  stupid  to 
ignore  it.”  □ 
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IT  WAS  a year  to  remember — and  the 
nation  found  a variety  of  ways  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence. 

There  were  Bicentennial  minutes, 
hours,  days.  Parades,  pageants,  fairs, 
expositions  lit  the  landscape  from  coast 
to  coast.  From  far  corners  of  the  world, 
tall  ships  set  sail  for  New  York  Harbor. 
Wagon  trains  clattered  across  the  land 
for  a July  4 rendezvous  at  Valley  Forge. 

Cascades  of  fireworks,  surging 
Sousa  marches,  folklife  festivals  and 
picnic  gatherings  marked  the  Big  Day. 
The  Fourth  saw  more  than  fireworks  and 
festivities  of  the  traditional  sort.  Im- 
proved lighting  flooded  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor  and  national 
monuments  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A new  light  was  also  kindled  in  the 
land — a quiet  pride  in  patriotism,  re- 
newed and  reaffirmed. 


Photos  by  Maj  John  D.  Anderson,  Capt  Larry  J.  Myers,  SSgt  Zack 
Richards,  SP5  Manuel  Gomdz  and  Janet  Hake. 
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Across  the  nation,  small  towns  and  big  cities  celebrated  the  Bicentennial  with  balloons, 
floats,  fireworks  and  parades.  Below,  Fairfax,  Va.,  parade  participants  show  mixed  emo- 
tions. Above,  thousands  jam  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Malt  on  July  4. 
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People  give  America  her 
heritage  and  hope  for  the 
future.  Their  faces  and  cos- 
tumes show  the  country’s 
“melting  pot”  past.  Top  left, 
tall  ships  from  14  countries 
arrived  in  New  York  Harbor 
for  July  4th  Bicentennial 
celebrations. 
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“I  look  forward  to  a great  future 
in  which  our  country  will  match 
its  military  strength  with  our 
moral  restraint,  its  wealth  with 
our  wisdom,  its  power  with  our 
purpose.  ...  I look  forward  to 
an  America  which  commands 
respect  throughout  the  world 
not  only  for  its  strength  but  for 
its  civilization  as  well.  And  I look 
forward  to  a world  which  will  be 
safe  not  only  for  democracy  and 
diversity  but  also  for  personal 
distinction. " 

John  F.  Kennedy  □ 


Above,  Statue  of  Liberty  glows  through  the  darkness  of  New  York 
Harbor.  Left,  Festival  of  American  Folklife  entertained  visitors  to  the 
Nation’s  Capital  throughout  the  summer.  Top,  young  girl  takes  a 
“gum”  break  to  get  ready  for  the  parade  route  Fairfax,  Va. 
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WITH  GOLD  selling  for  more  than 
$120  an  ounce  it’s  no  wonder  sol- 
diers stationed  in  Alaska  have 
come  down  with  bad  cases  of  gold 
fever.  Many  of  them  spend  week- 
ends and  leave  time  hunting  the 
elusive,  dull  yellow  metal.  Some- 
times they  find  it. 

The  first  person  to  find  gold 
in  Alaska  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Russian  mining  engineer,  Peter 
Doroshin.  Between  1860  and  1865 
he  reported  finding  gold  every- 
where he  dug  along  the  Kenai 
River.  An  American,  Daniel  Libby, 
also  reported  a gold  find  in  1865 
while  digging  post  holes  near  the 
present  site  of  Nome. 

However,  it  wasn’t  until 
1880,  some  13  years  after 
“Seward’s  Folly,’’  that  the  first 
rich  gold  strike  was  made  a few 
miles  from  the  present  city  of  Jun- 
eau. News  of  this  strike  brought 
gold  hunters  into  the  new  territory 
by  the  thousands. 

Prospectors,  sourdoughs 
and  cheechakos  alike,  stampeded 
from  one  strike  to  another  during 
the  next  30  years.  Mining  towns 
sprang  up  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where, then  disappeared.  Some 
lived  on.  Livengood,  Fox,  Eagle, 


Chicken,  Circle,  Nome,  Valdez 
and  Fairbanks  were  just  a few. 

In  its  golden  days,  1905  to 
1909,  Fairbanks’  gold  fields  pro- 
duced more  of  the  precious  mineral 
than  any  other  in  Alaska.  It’s 
around  Fairbanks  where  Sergeant 
First  Class  Dan  Kelly,  Medical 
Company,  Bassett  Army  Hospital, 
Fort  Wainwright,  tries  his  luck 
with  the  gold  pan. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Kelly’s  “touch  of 
the  gold  fever”  comes  from  “.  . . 
riding  around  and  seeing  the  old 
gold  fields  and  dredges,  and  read- 
ing about  the  gold  strikes.” 

During  the  summer  he 
spends  his  leave  time  gold-panning. 
His  favorite  panning  spot  is  a short 
drive  north  of  Fairbanks  in  the  Old 
Chatanika  gold  field  near  Fox.  It 
was  in  this  area  that  Felix  Pedro 
staked  the  claim  that  started  the 
Fairbanks  stampede. 

“Just  about  anywhere  you 
go  up  there,  there’s  gold — if  you 
can  find  it,”  says  the  veteran  gold- 
panner. 

“What  I do  is  find  a boulder 
bar  on  the  river  and  dig  stuff  out 
from  under  the  boulders.  Then  I 
sluice  it  down  and  pan  the  material 
that’s  left  over. 


“You  don’t  get  wealthy  that 
way.  In  fact,”  he  says  with  a sage 
smile,  “you  don’t  even  make  ex- 
penses.” 

He  does  have  a friend  who’s 
making  expenses,  though,  and  he 
enjoys  telling  about  him: 

“Last  spring  he  was  walking 
around  on  his  property  near  North 
Pole  and  found  a rock  that  looked 
like  it  had  color  in  it.  He  had  the 
rock  assayed  and  found  it  was 
worth  mining.” 

On  the  strength  of  the  as- 
sayer’s  report  his  friend  borrowed 
$150,000  for  mining  equipment. 
This  past  summer  he  paid  it  off. 

“He  makes  about  $8,000  a 
day.  I haven’t  seen  his  set-up  yet, 
but  I hear  he’s  getting  17  ounces 
of  gold  to  the  ton,”  says  Sgt  Kelly. 

Even  after  3 years  at  Fort 
Wainwright,  Sgt  Kelly  says,  “.  . . 
this  is  the  only  place  I’ve  been 
where  I’ve  really  cared  about  stay- 
ing.” Perhaps  it’s  because  his  gold 
fever  gets  a little  worse  each 
spring. 

As  distances  in  Alaska  go. 
Fort  Greely,  near  Delta  Junction, 
is  just  a few  hours’  drive  from 
some  of  the  richest  gold  strikes  of 
the  1880s;  Chicken,  Forty  Mile, 
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Sgt  1st  Cl  Mike  Buffington  washes  out  a pan  of  dirt  and  gravel  looking  for  gold, 
below  left.  The  dirt  and  gravel  come  from  digging  around  bedrock,  below  right. 
Jack  Wade  #1,  a gold  dredge,  right,  became  wedged  at  this  turn  in  the  creek 
30  years  ago.  It’s  now  falling  apart— a prey  to  the  weather  and  vandals. 


Before  continuing  the  panning  opera- 
tion, Sgt  1st  Cl  Dan  Kelly  picks  out  the 
large  stones,  above.  He’s  at  the  site  of 
Felix  Pedro’s  gold  strike  that  sparked 
the  Fairbanks’  stampede.  Alaskaland  in 
Fairbanks,  right,  features  a reconstruc- 
tion of  a sluice  used  by  miners  to  sepa- 
rate gold  from  gravel. 
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Jack  Wade,  Boundary  and  Eagle 
on  the  Taylor  Highway.  This  is  the 
gold-panning  grounds  of  Sergeant 
First  Class  Mike  Buffington,  Head- 
quarters Company,  Fort  Greely. 

Cagey  prospector  that  he  is, 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Buffington  asked  that  the 
exact  location  where  he  panned  not 
be  revealed. 

The  ride  up  the  Taylor 
Highway  is  an  adventure  in  itself. 
The  dirt  and  gravel  road  is  closed 
during  the  winter  and  not  overly 
maintained  in  the  summer.  It  winds 
and  twists  past  5,500-foot  Fairplay 
Mountain.  It  passes  through  bare, 
windswept  hills  that,  during  the 
fall,  watch  over  the  thousands  of 
migrating  caribou  that  pass  by. 

As  we  drove  through  Chick- 
en and  crossed  the  Forty  Mile  River 
we  saw  several  working  gold  mines 
and  an  old,  decaying  gold  dredge. 
The  closer  we  came  to  our  destina- 
tion the  more  excited  we  became. 
For  the  first  time  the  meaning  of 
gold  fever  was  apparent. 

It  took  only  a short  time  to 
set  up  camp  in  a beautifully  main- 
tained state  roadside  park  next  to 
a swift,  sparkling  clear  river.  A few 
minutes  later  and  we  were  at  the 
site  of  the  Jack  Wade  Number  One 
gold  dredge. 

According  to  George  Robin- 
son, a local  gold  miner  who  had 
worked  on  the  dredge,  a couple  of 
men  named  Jack  Anderson  and 
Wade  Nelson  were  the  original 
owners  of  the  dredge. 

They  had  taken  it  from  the 
Forty  Mile  River  in  1936,  disassem- 
bled it  and  then  rebuilt  the  dredge 
about  10  miles  south  of  its  present 
location. 

“It  was  too  big  for  the  creek 
and  couldn’t  maneuver  very  well. 
It  finally  got  hung  up  on  that  turn 
in  the  creek  and  it’s  been  there  ever 
since,’’  recalls  Robinson. 

The  dredge  was  a neat  ma- 
chine. It  literally  ate  its  way  up  the 
creek  by  means  of  huge  iron  buck- 
ets that  moved  around  a long 
boom.  The  buckets  scooped  up  the 
gold-bearing  river  bed  and  deposit- 
ed it  in  the  dredge.  There  the  gravel 
would  be  sluiced  with  water.  The 
heavier  gold  was  caught  in  traps  as 
the  gravel  was  washed  out  the 
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Other  end  of  the  dredge.  There  are 
still  a couple  of  these  dredges 
working  in  Alaska  today. 

Our  mining  equipment  was 
a little  less  sophisticated  than  the 
dredge:  two  round,  steel  pans 
about  4 inches  deep  and  15  inches 
in  diameter;  a large  kitchen  spoon; 
and  an  entrenching  tool.  We  could 
have  used  a toothbrush.  Hip 
waders  and  rubber  gloves  are  also 
handy  when  working  in  40°  F 
streams. 

This  equipment  is  easy  to 
use  once  you  get  the  hang  of  it. 

First,  find  a chunk  of  bed- 
rock that  has  had  most  of  the 
overburden  (soil,  bushes,  trees)  re- 
moved. If  it  has  rained  within  the 
past  couple  of  days,  check  the  top 
of  the  bedrock  carefully. 

Rain  has  been  known  to 
wash  the  dirt  and  gravel  away, 
leaving  gold  lying  there  gleaming 
dully  in  the  sunlight.  More  than  a 
few  nuggets  have  been  found  that 
way. 

The  next  step  is  to  break  a 
few  pieces  of  bedrock  away.  It’s 
in  slabs  and  cracks  fairly  easy. 
Then  gently  lift  up  the  broken  piece 
and  dump  the  dirt  and  gravel  on  top 
of  the  piece  into  your  gold  pan. 

There  will  now  be  dirt  and 
small  pieces  of  gravel  showing  on 
the  top  of  the  rock,  washed  there 
by  rain  and  melting  snow.  Use  the 
spoon  to  scrape  that  material  into 
your  pan  and  make  sure  you  get 
into  all  of  the  cracks.  Here’s  where 
a toothbrush  comes  in  handy. 

Keep  up  this  operation, 
breaking  away  slabs  of  bedrock 
and  scraping,  until  your  gold  pan 
overflows.  Then  head  for  the 
nearest  stream. 

The  object  is  to  wash  away 
everything  in  the  pan  except  the 
gold.  There  are  probably  as  many 
ways  to  do  this  as  there  are  gold- 
panners.  However,  Sgt  Buffington 
does  it  this  way: 

He  scoops  out  a small  in- 
dentation in  the  stream  bed  and 
sets  his  gold  pan  in  it.  It  should  be 
just  deep  enough  for  the  water  to 
flow  over  the  rocks  and  dirt  in  the 
pan. 

While  the  water  is  flowing 
over  the  material,  he  holds  the  pan 


on  both  sides  and  rapidly  turns  it 
right  and  left.  This  allows  the 
heavier  materials  to  settle  to  the 
bottom.  Everything  else  is  washed 
away. 

He  works  the  pan  carefully. 
After  about  lO  minutes  of  back- 
breaking work  about  an  eighth  of 
a pan  of  small  stones,  sand  and 
gravel  remain. 

Sgt  Buffington  then  picks 
out  the  small  stones  and  dips  the 
edge  of  the  pan  in  the  stream  to 
wash  away  everything  but  a fine 
black  sand  and  a few  tiny  red  gar- 
nets. The  garnets  are  picked  out. 
Black  sand  and  a small  amount  of 
water  remain. 

Now  comes  the  moment  of 
truth.  He  works  the  pan  in  a slow, 
circular  motion.  The  black  sand  is 
flushed  to  the  rear  of  the  pan  and 
the  gold  flakes — if  there  are  any — 
are  caught  in  the  crack  between  the 
bottom  and  side  of  the  pan. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  get  the 
hang  of  this  technique.  For  the 
next  few  hours  every  pan  we 
worked  “showed  color,’’  as  the 
sourdoughs  say.  But  the  amount 
was  small. 

In  many  ways  Sgt  Buffing- 
ton is  like  those  prospectors  of  the 
late  I800s,  always  looking  for  the 
big  strike — the  mother  lode.  He 
had  heard  of  a “better”  place  just 
down  the  road  that  he  had  to  try. 
It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  pack  up 
and  move  off. 

The  better  place  didn’t  pan 
out  though  and  we  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  back  at  our  original  digs. 
The  panning  was  slow,  hard  work. 
That  evening,  when  swarms  of 
mosquitos  arrived  to  carry  us  off 
for  dinner,  we  were  happy  to  call 
it  a day. 

On  the  drive  back  to  Fort 
Greely,  Sgt  Buffington  was  already 
planning  his  next  trip. 

“You  know,  if  I bring  my 
camper  and  set  up  by  the  stream, 
get  a sluice  box  and  have  my  wife 
help,  why  there’s  no  telling  how 
much  gold  we  could  get  out  of 
there.  I could  take  3 weeks  leave 
and.  . . .” 

On  and  on  he  went.  A real 
victim  of  Alaska  gold  fever. 

□ 
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Sgt  Deb  Notah,  USAF 

Photos  by  SSgt  Marion  Williams,  USAF 


REPLICAS  of  the  famous 
bridge  at  Concord, 

Mass.,  are  spanning  the 
Anacostia  River  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Thanks  to 
Army  engineers,  the  two 
wooden  bridges  when 
completed  will  provide 
access  to  the  new  Chil- 
dren’s Islands  Park. 

Designed  to  pro- 
vide a playground  for 
America’s  children,  the 
park  will  feature  a fron- 
tier village  and  play  areas 
on  one  island,  and  an  In- 
dian village  on  a smaller 
island. 

A project  of  the 
National  Park  Service, 
the  park  is  being  funded 
by  donations  from  or- 
ganizations throughout 
the  country. 

Two  officers  and 
47  enlisted  men  and 
women  from  the  497th  Engineer  Company  (Port 
Construction),  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  have  worked  since 
May.  They  hope  to  finish  the  project  next  month. 
Support  elements  from  three  transportation  com- 
panies, also  from  Fort  Eustis,  assisted  the  497th. 

Among  the  group  were  welders,  surveyors, 
mechanics,  pipeline  specialists,  carpenters,  heavy 
vehicle  operators,  boat  crewmen,  crane  operators 
and  riggers.  Their  equipment  included  a pile-driv- 
ing barge,  a 20-ton  crane,  a trailer-mounted  wood- 
working shop  and  a bridge-erection  boat. 

One  bridge  consists  of  two  spans — 127  and 
1 70  feet — plus  a 40-  by  75-foot  center  platform.  The 
other  is  a 373-foot  continuous  bridge.  The  bridges 
link  the  smaller  island  to  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 


Army  engineers  from  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  work  to  compiete  two 
bridges  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  new  Nationai  Chiidren’s 
Isiands  Park. 
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SERGEANT  DEB  NOTAH  and  STAFF  SERGEANT  MARION  WILLIAMS,  USAF,  are 
assigned  to  the  Information  office,  1100th  Air  Base  Wing,  Bolling  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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PFC  Louis  Garthaus  drives  a bolt  into  one  of  the  piles  that 
form  the  foundations.  Below,  SP4  Cheryl  Ross  and  Sgt 
James  Davidson  rig  a 20-ton  rough  terrain  crane  used  in 
the  project. 
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stadium  parking  area  and  connect  the  smaller  is- 
land to  the  larger. 

“It  was  valuable  training  for  us,’’  says  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Art  Szczepaniec,  one  of  the  project 
officers.  “We  had  a few  problems,  but  we  solved 
them  and  gained  a lot  of  good  experience.’’ 

One  of  the  problems  was  the  soft  and  silty 
Anacostia  riverbed.  The  wooden  piles  that  form  the 
bridges’  foundations  had  to  be  driven  50  feet  into 
the  bed. 

More  than  300  timber  piles — from  40  to  70 
feet  long — were  used.  And  almost  200  cubic  yards 
of  cement  went  into  the  project. 

“We’re  proud  we  could  do  our  part,’’  the 
lieutenant  adds.  “The  project  was  unique.  We  nor- 
mally don’t  build  bridges — especially  wooden 
ones.  It  was  a real  challenge.’’  □ 


PFC  Margaret  Larimore,  left,  operates  a 20-ton 
crane.  PFC  Darryl  Queen,  above,  and  PFC 
Sean  Higgins  find  that  it  still  takes  muscle- 
power  to  complete  the  job. 
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-IMES  are  hard.  The  cost  of 
living  continues  to  rise,  but  your 
paycheck  never  seems  to  catch  up. 
You’ve  got  to  trim  your  spending 
somehow  just  to  get  along. 

There  are  ways  to  cut 
corners,  however.  If  you  don’t 
mind  a few  things  that  are  slightly 
used,  but  still  in  good  shape,  you 
might  want  to  mosey  on  over  to 
your  post  thrift  shop  and  look 
around. 

Located  at  most  Army  in- 
stallations, thrift  shops  offer  a 
chance  to  get  something,  some- 
times for  almost  nothing.  Thrift 
shops  provide  a service  to  the  sol- 
dier and  his  family. 

You’d  be  surprised  at  the 
bargains  you’ll  find  and  the  variety 
of  merchandise.  You  name  it,  they 
sell  it — lawnmowers,  toys,  clothes, 
plants,  shoes,  furniture,  bicycles, 
tricycles.  There  are  uniforms — 
greens,  fatigues,  dress  blues  and 
dress  whites.  Books,  appliances. 


skis,  luggage.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on.  Everything  sells  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices.  And  there  may  be 
unusual  articles  such  as  an  antique 
sewing  machine  or  a film  splicer. 

Regular  green  uniforms 
usually  sell  for  about  $10  to  $15, 
but  have  gone  for  as  low  as  50 
cents — and  still  in  good  condition. 
“I’ve  gotten  khakis  at  $2  a set,  and 
they’re  just  like  new,’’  says  one 
soldier. 

You  can  get  your  youngster 
a decent  bicycle  for  about  $15. 
Most  paperback  books  go  five  for 
$1.  You  can  buy  a complete  set  of 
encyclopedias  for  as  little  as  $10. 

Frequently  bargains  are 
even  better  at  special  sales.  The 
thrift  shop  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
Tex.,  has  what  manager  Ruth 
MacLane  calls  a “bag  sale.”  Items 
are  placed  on  a table  and  the  cus- 
tomer stuffs  his  bag  with  as  much 
as  he  can  and  pays  just  50  cents. 

At  the  thrift  shop  at  Fort 


Belvoir,  Va.,  the  easy  sell-out 
items  are  children’s  clothes.  “You 
can’t  imagine  how  fast  they  sell,’’ 
says  Kitty  Shedd,  the  shop  manag- 
er. Also  in  demand  at  other  instal- 
lations are  appliances,  furniture 
and  uniforms. 

In  Europe,  the  Army  thrift 
shops  are  a great  place  to  get 
transformers.  They  change  the  Eu- 
ropean current  in  electrical  outlets 
to  accommodate  American-made 
appliances.  Transformers  that  nor- 
mally sell  from  $12  to  $40  new  can 
be  grabbed  up  for  about  half  that 
price  in  the  thrift  shops. 

Not  only  are  thrift  shops 
places  to  save  money,  they’re  also 
places  to  make  money.  If  you  want 
to  unload  some  things,  most  shops 
offer  an  80  to  85  percent  return  on 
the  selling  price  of  the  item  you 
turn  in.  This  consignment  is  usually 
limited  to  military  personnel  and 
dependents,  and  sometimes  Army 
employees. 


The  thrift  shops  sell  articles 
at  the  price  you  set.  If  it  isn’t  sold 
within  60  days,  most  thrift  shops 
mark  it  down  and  keep  the  full 
profit.  They  only  accept  merchan- 
dise in  good  condition. 

People  who  work  at  thrift 
shops  are  volunteers.  The  opera- 
tions are  frequently  run  by  local 
wives’  clubs  or  representatives 
from  different  units. 

The  profits  go  to  worthy 
causes.  The  Army  Community 
Service,  Red  Cross,  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief  and  Dependent  Youth 
Activities  are  among  those  which 
receive  the  proceeds.  The  thrift 
shop  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  for 
instance,  gave  $22,000  to  charity 
last  year. 

Articles  that  aren’t  sold  or 
are  too  damaged  are  given  to  wel- 
fare organizations  that  can  use  or 
repair  them.  Nothing  is  wasted. 
The  Army’s  thrift  shops  try  to  help 
everyone.  □ 


FLYING  LOW 

SP4  Edward  W.  Gallagher, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 

Md . , built  and  crashed  so  many 
radio-controlled  model  airplanes 
that  he  decided  to  switch — to  a 
radio-controlled  hovercraft . 

His  30  by  40  inch  hovercraft 
cruises  15  miles  per  hour  4 
inches  above  the  ground . It  can 
also  be  operated  over  water . 

He  built  the  hovercraft  from 
a $39  kit.  The  gasoline-powered 
model  can  be  operated  up  to  a 
mile  away  from  its  transmitter . 


AT  THE  TOP 

• SP5  Walter  Dane,  306th 
Civil  Affairs  Group , U .S  . Army 
Reserve,  Fayetteville,  Ark. — 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  for 
processing  of  Indochinese  ref- 
ugees at  the  Fort  Chaffee , Ark . , 
Refugee  Center . . . .SP4  Herbie 
L.  Parker,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. — 
Army  Commendation  Medal  for 
saving  the  life  of  a member  of 
his  unit . 

• SSgt  Steven  A.  Lewis, 
Kitzingen  Army  Airfield , Ger- 
many— Selected  Second  Best 
Air  Traffic  Controller  of  the 
Year  by  Air  Traffic  Control  As- 
sociation. Nominees  included 
civilian,  military  and  associat- 
ed foreign  air  controllers 
around  the  world . Sgt  Lewis 
was  previously  named  Army  Air 
Traffic  Controller  of  the  Year 

. . . .Members  of  the  Coleman 
Army  Airfield  Control  Tower , 
Coleman  Barracks , Germany — 
Army's  Outstanding  Air  Traffic 
Control  Facility  of  the  Year . 


DOUBLE  VISION 

Soldiers  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  who  think  they're  seeing 
double  are,  sort  of.  Twin  sisters,  SSgt  Charlene  Kahl,  left, 
and  SSgt  Catherine  Kahl,  both  work  in  the  Abrams  Building  in 
Frankfurt.  Also,  they're  both  on  the  E7  promotion  list. 


CHESS  TOURNAMENT 

An  Army  team  won  the 
Armed  Forces  Chess  Tourna- 
ment for  the  first  time  since 
1968.  During  the  tournament 
in  Washington , D .C . , the  team 
scored  41  1/2  points.  Germany- 
based  SP4  Russell  E.  Garber  led 
the  Army  team  with  10  points. 
Others  on  the  team  were:  SP4s 
Alan  G . Piper  and  Davis  W . 
Pendergast,  Germany:  Sgt 
Charles  R.  Gelinas,  Italy;  SP4 
Charles  W.  Johnson,  Fort  Car- 
son,  Colo. , and  SP4  Richard  W. 
Frye, 'Fort  Ord,  Calif. 


DOC  IN  HONDURAS 

The  patients  couldn't  go  to 
the  dentist  so  the  dentist  went 
from  Fort  Sam  Houston , Tex . , 
to  Corpus , Honduras , to  treat 
the  patients. 


Capt  (Dr.)  Carlos  Saldana 
treated  an  average  of  60  patients 
a day  during  a recent  trip  to 
Honduras  with  a San,  Antonio  mis- 
sionary group  . Most  of  the  Hon- 
durans had  never  had  any  pre- 
vious dental  care. 
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GEN  WASHINGTON  PROMOTED 

George  Washington , first 
commander  of  the  American 
Army , has  been  posthumously 
promoted  to  the  six-star  rank 
of  "General  of  the  Armies . " 

He  had  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  when  the 
war  for  our  nation's  indepen- 
dence ended  in  1781. 


COMPUTER  FAMILY 

Computers  now  play  a major 
role  in  our  daily  lives . Their 
functions  and  benefits  are  even 
closer  to  "home"  for  the  family 
of  Maj  David  LeJeune , Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  Ariz. 

The  LeJeunes  have  a mini- 
computer that  operates  the 
major's  ham  radio  equipment, 
plans  meals  for  the  family  of 
four  and  assists  them  in  a 
"lunar  landing." 

Maj  LeJeune  built  the  com- 
puter to  handle  some  of  the 
chores  in  his  ham  radio  opera- 
tion . It  is  programmed  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  incoming 
radio-teletype  messages , recog- 
nize radio  call  signs , decode 
messages  received  in  Morse 
code  and  also  has  a message 
storage  and  retrieval  system . 

Mrs.  LeJeune  puts  the  com- 
puter to  work  when  she  plans 
the  family  meals.  She  plans  the 
main  dish , and  the  computer 
tells  what  side  dishes  should  be 
served.  It  also  stores  her  reci- 
pes and  plans  the  shopping  list . 

Five-year-old  David  LeJeune 
is  learning  his  arithmetic  tables 
via  the  computer . 


WELCOME  TO  BELGIUM 

WO  Janis  Zeimet,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky . , is  briefed  on  flight  op- 
erations at  Koksijde  Airfield,  Belgium,  by  airfield  commander. 
Commandant  H.K.  Demeulenaere.  WO  Zeimet  flew  a "Huey"  heli- 
copter in  Belgium  while  participating  in  Joint  NATO  REFORGER 
76  exercises.  She  is  assigned  to  the  163d  Aviation  Company, 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault) . 


TO  BE  SURE 

The  motto,  "I  will  always  be  sure,"  has  a special  meaning 
for  members  of  Company  E,  407th  Supply  and  Service  Battalion, 
82d  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  They  are  parachute 
riggers.  Their  lives  and  the  lives  of  other  division  paratroop- 
ers who  use  the  600  parachutes  they  inspect  and  repack  each 
day  depend  on  how  "sure"  they  have  been.  To  check  on  how 
well  they  have  lived  up  to  their  motto,  riggers  are  picked  at  ran- 
dom each  Friday  to  make  a jump  using  a chute  they  have  packed. 


AHOY 

Boaters  do  a dou- 
ble-take when  the 
33-foot  sloop  "An- 
tithesis" leaves  her 
berth  near  Los  An- 
geles. She  is  owned 
by  Sgt  1st  Cl  Jim 
Parry , commander 
of  the  Hollywood  re- 
cruiting station . The 
sign  on  her  main  sail 
supports  Army  re- 
cruiting activities 
by  giving  a toll-free 
phone  number.  Sgt 
Parry  and  his  wife 
and  2 children  live 
on  the  sloop  at  Mar- 
ina del  Rey . 
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Challenger’s  Corner 

Rodney  L.  Brule  of  the  Huntsville,  Ala.,  division  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  contributes  this  month's  problem.  If 
you've  got  a brainteaser  you'd  like  to  share,  send  it  to 
Mihdbenders,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station.  Alexandria 
Va.  22314. 

A man  buys  a bottle  of  wine  for  S2.88.  This  price  includes 
10  percent  tax  rounded  to  the  nearest  cent.  Curious  about 
the  actual  cost  of  the  wine,  the  bottle  and  the  cork,  he 
asks  the  storekeeper  for  a breakdown.  The  reply:  "The 
bottle  costs  about  10  cents  more  than  1/5  the  cost  of  the 
wine  in  it,  and  the  cork  costs  2 cents  more  than  1/5  the 
cost  of  the  bottle.  " What  was  the  cost  of  each? 


Women  and  the  Presidency 


Seven  women  have  run  for  President  from  1872  to  1972, 
according  to  the  People's  Almanac.  Can  you  match  the 
candidate  with  her  platform? 


1.  Linda  James  (1972) 

2.  Victoria  C,  Woodhull 
Martin  (1872  and  1892) 

3.  Belva  Ann  Lockwood 
(1884  and  1888) 


A.  Political  and  economic 
equality  for  women,  in- 
ternational disarma- 
ment 

B.  Abortion,  day-care 
centers,  30-hour  work- 
week 

C.  Free  love,  short  skirts, 
birth  control,  end  of  the 
death  penalty,  easier 
divorce  laws 


Winners’  Circle 


In  the  April  Mindbenders,  SOLDIERS  asked  readers  to  find 
words  with  four  or  more  letters  in  BICENTENNIAL.  The 


Doing  Dishes 


Each  word  below  begins  with  DISH.  The  last  part  has  been  scrambled.  Without  looking 
in  the  dictionary,  unscramble  the  letters  and  come  up  with  the  original  words. 


SOLDIERS  staff  had  found  188.  Top  winner  was  Kathie 
Marks,  Seneca  Army  Depot.  Romulus,  N.Y.,  who  found 
271.  For  her  efforts  she'll  receive  a recording  of  "A  Salute 
To  America,"  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Bicentennial  Band 
and  Chorus. 

Runners-up  were  Karen  E,  Cliff  and  M.  Paulette  Rosenthal, 


1.  DISH  -I-  H E R S A W 

2.  DISH  -I-  P O M 

3.  DISH  + T E E R N A 

4.  DISH  -H  M O R N A Y 


5.  DISH  + N A P 

6.  DISH  + S T O N E 

7.  DISH  -I-  T O L C H 

8.  DISH  -I-  E D L E E V 


DARCOM  Ammo  Center,  Savanna,  III.,  who  combined  their 
ideas  to  come  up  with  257.  Staff  Sergeant  David  C.  Cowan, 
with  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  found  195 
words. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


BREAK!  Breakity,  Broke,  Good  Buddies!  This  is  KGR 
1119,  “Silver  Dollar,’’  with  a 10-44  on  the  CB  raddiddio 
scene. 

In  soldiers’  last  report  on  Citizens  Band  (CB) 
radio  (October  ’75  issue)  Americans  were  filing  for 
CB  licenses  at  the  unheard  of  rate  of  200,000  a month. 

Well,  Good  Buddies,  as  of  late  summer  that 
rate  had  doubled.  In  fact,  the  CB  and  Amateur  Divi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  gone  the  route  of 
recordings  to  handle  all  the  land  lines  they’re  getting. 

I dialed  (202)  632-7175  in  September  and  the 
recorded  voice  of  a cute-sounding  beaver  switched  on; 

“The  Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
open  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Washington,  D.C.,  time, 
Monday  through  Friday. 

“If  you  have  filed  for  a CB  or  amateur  license 
before  May  18  you  should  have  received  your  license 
by  now.  If  not,  please  remain  on  the  line  for  assis- 
tance. We  will  ask  you  some  questions  which  will  help 


us  check  the  status  of  your  license.  Our  research  staff 
will  then  mail  you  a report  as  soon  as  possible. 

“At  this  time  we  do  not  have  current  listings 
for  CB  or  amateur  applications  filed  after  May  18. 
However,  CB  applicants  are  eligible  for  a temporary 
permit  to  operate  immediately.  (See  page  54.) 

“Stay  on  the  line  and  ask  for  a temporary 
permit — Form  555B — or  check  with  one  of  your  local 
CB  stores  which  may  carry  the  form.  Then  just  read 
the  instructions,  fill  it  out  and  keep  it.  Also  please 
note  that  the  FCC’s  mailing  address  in  Gettysburg — 
for  CB  applications  only — has  been  changed.  The  new 
address  is:  FCC,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  17326.’’ 

Phillip  Sager,  a license  examiner  for  the  FCC, 
says  the  temporary  license  came  about  because  of  the 
long  delay  in  processing  the  huge  number  of  license 
applications.  CBers  weren’t  waiting  for  their  license 
to  operate  legally. 

“Now,”  says  Sager,  “all  they  have  to  do  is 
put  their  name  and  address  on  the  form  and  certify 
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CB  JAW  JACK 

CB  has  its  own  private  language.  Soldiers’  staff  has  collected 
a number  of  definitions  from  across  the  country.  Some  are  used  only 
in  specific  regions  and  others  are  universal. 


Advertising:  Police  car  markings 
Afterburner:  Illegal  amplifier 
ALERT:  Affiliated  League  of  Emergency  Radio 
Teams 

Aliigator:  CBer  with  all  mouth  and  no  ears 

Anchored  modulator:  Base  CB  radio 

Baby  bear:  Young,  or  new,  state  policeman 

Back  door:  Car  at  rear  of  convoy 

Back  down  (or  off):  Slow  down  to  “double 

nickel” 

Back  off:  Stop  transmitting 

Barefoot:  No  afterburner 

Basement:  Channel  1 on  CB 

Base  station:  Home  CB  set 

Bear  bait:  Speeder 

Bear  den:  Highway  patrol  station 

Bear  in  the  air:  Police  helicopter 

Bear  in  the  bushes:  Smokey  hiding  off 

highway 

Bear  report:  Information  about  where 
Smokey  is 

Bear  trap:  Radar  speed  trap 
Beaver:  Female 

Beaver  meter:  “S”  meter  on  CB  radio 
Bedbug  hauler:  Moving  van 
Bennie-chaser:  Coffee 
Better  half:  Wife  or  girl  friend 
Big  rigger:  Cocky  truck  driver 
Big  ten-four:  Total  agreement 
Bikini  state:  Florida 
Blinkin’  winkin’:  School  bus 
Blood  box:  Ambulance 

Blowin’  smoke:  Loud  and  clear  transmission 
Blown  doughnut:  Flat  tire 
Bodacious:  Same  as  "blowin’  smoke” 
Boondocking:  Using  back  roads  to  avoid 
weigh  station 

Bucketmouth:  CB  hog  or  obscene  talker 

Buddy:  Fellow  CBer 

Bullet  lane:  Passing  lane 

Bumper  lane:  Passing  lane 

Buy  the  farm:  Get  killed 

Cackle  crate:  Truck  hauling  chickens 

Camera:  Police  radar 

Chew  ’n  choke:  Truck  stop  restaurant 

Chicken  coop:  Truck  weigh  station 

Chew  ’n  puke:  Same  as  “chew  ’n  choke” 

City  kitty:  Local  police 
Ciean  shot:  Road  ahead  is  all  clear 
Come  again:  Repeat  last  transmission 
Comic  book:  Trucker’s  log 
Country  Cadillac:  Sporty  pickup  truck 
County  mountie:  County  police 
Dead-heading:  Truck  running  with  no  load 
Diarrhea  mouth:  Same  as  "bucketmouth” 

Dirty  side:  East  Coast 

Doin’  it  to  it:  Going  full  speed 

Double  buffalo:  Running  at  the  55  mph  speed 

limit 

Double  L:  Land  line  (telephone) 

Double  nickel:  Same  as  “double  buffalo” 
Double  seven:  10-77 

Down  and  gone:  Signed  off  and  not  listening 
Down  and  on  the  side:  Transmission  ended 
but  listening 

Draggin’  wagon:  Tow  truck 

Driving  the  peg:  Driving  55  mph 

DX:  Long  distance 

Ears:  CB  set  or  antennas 

Eighteen-wheeier:  Tractor-trailer 

Eighty-eights:  Love  and  kisses 

Eyeball:  Meet  another  CBer  in  person 

Fireworks:  A bunch  of  police  cars;  active 

speed  trap 

First  sergeant:  Wife 

Flagwaver:  Road  construction  worker 

Flake:  Pseudonym  for  obscenity 

Flip-flop:  Change  direction 

Foot  warmer:  Illegal  linear  amplifier 

Forty-fours:  Kisses  to  you;  small  children 

Forty-roger:  10-4 


Forty  weight:  Beer 

Four-lane  parking  lot:  Road  ahead  congested 

and  slow  moving 

Frilly  blouse:  Pretty  woman 

Front  door:  First  car  in  convoy 

Goin’  home  hole:  Top  gear 

Go  juice:  Diesel  fuel 

Go  10-100:  Restroom  stop 

Good  numbers:  Best  wishes 

Greasy  side  up:  Overturned  truck  or  car 

Green  appie:  Christmas  CBer  (novice  CBer) 

Green  Stamps:  Money  or  speeding  ticket 

Ground  ciouds:  Fog 

Hamburger  helper:  Foot  warmer 

Hammer  down:  Usually  state  police  moving 

fast 

Harvey  Wallbanger:  Reckless  driver 
Hauling  postholes:  Truck  running  empty 
Heater:  Same  as  “foot  warmer” 

Hemorrhoid  with  a Polaroid:  Police  car  with 
radar 

Hole  in  the  wall:  Tunnel 
Home  twenty:  Location  of  home 
Honey  wagon:  Beer  truck 
Hoo-hooer:  Left  lane  hog 
Hump:  Mountain 

Hundred-mile  brew:  Strong  coffee 

Instamatic:  Radar  gun 

Jaw  jacking:  CB  talk 

Kodak:  Same  as  instamatic 

Kool  Aid:  Liquor 

Land  line:  Telephone 

Latrine  lips:  Foul  mouth 

Legal  beagle:  CBer  who  follows  FCC  rules 

Linear  amplifier:  Boosts  CB  output  illegally 

Local  Yokel:  Local  police 

Mercy:  Mild  exclamation 

Mercy  sakes:  Strong  exclamation 

Mile  marker:  Numbered  post  on  interstate 

Mike  fright:  What  green  apples  have 

Mobile  eyeball:  Visual  check  of  a vehicle 

while  moving 

Motion  lotion:  Diesel  fuel 

Motor  mouth:  Excessive  talker 

Nap  trap:  Motel 

Negatory:  No 

Ninety-weight:  Booze 

Old  lady:  Wife 

OM:  Husband 

Other  half:  Spouse 

Over-modulation:  Speaking  too  loud  or  too 
close  to  mike 

Over  the  shoulder:  The  road  behind  you 
OW:  Wife 

Papa  bear:  State  trooper  with  CB 
Paper  hanger:  Police  writing  speeding  tickets 
Pavement  princess:  Fallen  woman 
Peanut  butter  ears:  Someone  not  paying 
attention  to  CB 

Picture-taking  machine:  Radar 

Pigeon:  Speeder  pulled  over  by  Smokey 

Piggy  bank:  Toll  booth 

Pink  panther:  Police  car  with  CB 

Plain  brown  (or  other  color)  wrapper: 

Unmarked  police  car 

Potty  mouth:  Foul-mouthed  CBer 

Pounds:  Numbers  on  “S”  meter;  each  equals 

five  decibels 

Raddiddio:  CB  radio 

Radio  check:  CBer  asking  how  his  radio  is 
working 

Rake  the  leaves:  Last  car  in  convoy 
REACT:  Radio  Emergency  Associated  Citizens 
Teams 

REST:  Radio  Emergency  Safety  Teams 
Rider:  Vehicle  with  no  CB  following  one  with 
CB 

Road  tar:  Coffee 

Rocking  chair:  Middle  vehicle(s)  in  convoy 
Rolling  roadblock:  Slow-moving  vehicle 
Run  out  of  road:  Wreck 


Sailboat  tuel:  Out  of  gas 

Seat  cover:  Pretty  girl  in  car 

Shake  the  bushes:  What  front  door  does 

Sheepherder:  Bad  driver 

Six-wheeler:  Small  truck  or  car  pulling  trailer 

Skating  rink:  Slippery  road 

Skip:  Radio  signal  bounced  off  ionosphere 

Slop:  Bad  fuel 

Smokey  bear:  State  highway  patrol 
Smokey  report:  Where's  the  bears? 

Smokey  grazing:  Smokey  parked  on  median 

or  alongside  highway 

Spy  in  the  sky:  Police  helicopter 

Stage  coach:  Greyhound  or.'similar  type  bus 

Stepped  on:  Transmission  is  interfered  with 

Struggling  lane:  Slow  lane  of  traffic 

Super  slab:  Interstate  highway 

Sweet  thing:  Female  CBer 

Taking  pictures  both  ways:  Radar  on  both 

sides  of  highway 

Ten-102:  Stop  for  a beer 

Ten-400:  Drop  dead! 

Ten-1,000:  FCC  man  in  area 

Ten-2,000:  Dope-pusher 

Thirty-twelve:  10-4  three  times;  a super  yes 

Threes  and  eights:  Love  and  kisses 

Threes  on  you:  Best  regards 

Tijuana  taxi:  Marked  police  car 

Training  wheels:  Temporary  FCC  licence 

Truck  ’em  easy:  Drive  safely 

Truck  ’em  up  stop:  Truck  stop 

Uncle  Charlie:  FCC 

Vitamins:  Engine  horsepower 

Walk  on:  Same  as  step  on 

Wall-to-wall:  Good  reception 

White  knight:  State  trooper 

Willy  Weaver:  Drunk  driver 

Yo  yo:  Driver  who  doesn’t  keep  his  speed 

steady 

Your  telephone  is  ringing:  Another  CBer 
wants  you 

CITIES 

Ballmer:  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bay  City:  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Beer  City:  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Big  A:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Big  Apple:  New  York  City 
Big  D:  Dallas,  Tex. 

Big  M:  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Big  T:  Tucson,  Ariz. 

B-Town:  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Chi  (Shy)  Town:  Chicago,  III. 

Choo  choo  Town:  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Cigar  City:  Tampa,  Fla. 

Circle  City:  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Cow  Town:  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Dago:  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Derby  City:  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dirty  City:  New  York  City;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fun  City:  New  York  City 
Gambling  Town:  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

Gateway  City:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Golden  Archway:  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Hill  Town:  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Hillbilly  City:  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hot  Lanta:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Magic  City:  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Monkey  Town:  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Motor  City:  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philly  Town:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Queen  City:  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Shaky  City:  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Shark  Town:  Long  Island,  N,Y. 

Steel  City:  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Superdome  City:  New  Orleans,  La. 

Tinsel  City:  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Watergate  City:  Washington,  D.C. 

Windy  City:  Chicago,  III. 


they  have  submitted  an  application  for  a permanent 
license.  For  call  letters  the  guy  uses  a K followed 
by  the  initials  of  his  name,  followed  by  his  zip  code. 
They  can  use  that  license  for  60  days  until,  hopefully, 
the  regular  license  shows  up.”  Processing  time  for 
new  licenses  is  now  4 to  6 weeks. 

In  August  of  this  year  there  were  6.1  million 
licensed  CBers  compared  to  1.2  million  in  August 
1975.  In  July  the  FCC  ran  out  of  call  signs  and  had 
to  go  to  a new  system. 

Before  July,  three  letters  and  four  numbers 
were  used — KAA  1234.  In  July  the  FCC  added  an- 
other letter — KAAA  1234 — and  hopes  the  additional 
combinations  available  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  new  licenses. 

Bucketmouths  all  over  the  country  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  17  more  CB  channels  will  be  authorized 
next  month.  This  will  bring  to  40  the  total  number 
of  channels  available  for  use.  It  also  should  help  clear 
up  the  problem  of  overcrowded  airways. 

There’s  a catch  to  the  new  channels,  though. 
Due  to  the  tighter  technical  specifications  required  by 
the  FCC,  your  old  CB  rig  can’t  be  modified  to  use 
the  new  channels.  These  channels  are  located  adjacent 
to  the  original  23  channels,  but  are  slightly  higher  in 
frequency. 

Radios  to  handle  these  channels  should  be  on 
the  market  in  your  area  now.  “Manufacturers  began 
making  them  in  the  fall  and  started  submitting  them 
to  the  FCC  for  type  acceptance,”  says  Sager.  The 
FCC  tests  each  model  to  make  sure  it  meets  FCC 
technical  requirements. 

One  advantage  to  the  new  sets  is  they  should 
cause  less  television  interference  than  present  CBs. 

Still  under  consideration  is  Class  E CB.  If 
approved,  the  present  Amplitude  Modulatio-n  CBs  will 
be  phased  out  in  favor  of  CBs  that  will  operate  in 
the  very  high  frequencies  of  Frequency  Modulation 
(FM).  With  FM,  CBers  won’t  have  to  worry  about 
skip  or  sun  spots  interfering  with  their  transmissions. 

Among  other  changes,  FCC  rules  now  require 
manufacturers  to  stamp  a serial  number  on  the  unit’s 
chassis.  This  should  help  cut  down  on  the  huge 
number  of  CBs  being  ripped  off  everywhere. 

The  CB  theft  rate  in  Fairfax  City,  Va.,  popula- 
tion 20,000,  is  probably  typical  of  many  cities  and 
towns  across  the  country.  “CB  thefts  account  for  the 
highest  number  of  larcenies  we  have — about  12  a 
week,”  says  Sergeant  Sam  Ellis  of  the  Fairfax  City 
police  department. 

Often  it  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  if  cars  are 
locked  or  not.  If  a CB  is  visible,  it  can  be  stolen. 
A set  stamped  with  a serial  number,  however,  makes 
the  job  of  catching  the  thief  and  returning  the  set  to 
its  rightful  owner  much  easier. 

Thanks  for  the  break,  Good  Buddies,  it’s  been 
nice  modulating  with  you,  but  that’s  a 10-24.  Keep  the 
shiny  side  up,  the  rubber  side  down  and  the  wheels 
goin’  ’round  and  ’round.  Threes  on  you.  This  is  KGR 
1119,  the  Silver  Dollar.  I’m  down  and  gone.  □ 
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Shorthand  By  the  Numbers: 

The  CBers’  10  Code 

Note;  Most  of  these  10-code  signals  can  be 
used  either  as  questions  or  as  statements  of 
fact. 

10-1  Receiving  poorly. 

10-2  Receiving  well. 

10-3  Stop  transmitting. 

10-4  Affirmative,  message  received. 

10-5  Relay  message. 

10-6  Busy,  please  stand  by. 

10-7  Out  of  service,  going  off  air. 

10-8  In  service,  ready  to  receive  calls. 

10-9  Repeat  the  message. 

10-10  Transmission  completed,  please  stand  by. 

10-11  You’re  talking  too  rapidly. 

10-12  I have  visitors  present. 

10-13  Please  advise  about  road  and/or  weather  conditions. 

10-16  Make  a pick-up  at 

10-17  Urgent  business. 

10-18  Do  you  have  a message  for  me? 

10-19  There  is  no  message  for  you,  return  to  base. 

10-20  What’s  your  location?  (Or,  My  location  is ) 

10-21  Call  by  telephone. 

10-22  Report  in  person  to 

10-23  Stand  by. 

10-24  I’ve  completed  my  assignment. 

10-25  Can  you  contact ? 

10-26  Disregard  previous  transmission. 

’10-27  I am  moving  to  channel 

10-28  Please  identify  your  station. 

10-29  Your  air-time  limit  is  up. 

10-30  Does  not  conform  to  FCC  regulations. 

10-32  I will  give  you  a radio  check. 

10-33  This  station  is  carrying  emergency  traffic. 

10-34  I'm  having  trouble.  I need  help. 

10-35  Confidential  information. 

10-36  Correct  time. 

10-37  Wrecker  needed  at 

10-38  Ambulance  needed  at 

10-39  Your  message  has  been  delivered. 

10-41  Please  turn  to  channel 

10-42  There  is  accident  at 

10-43  There  is  traffic  congestion  at 

10-44  I have  a message  for  you. 

10-45  All  units,  please  report  to  base. 

10-46  Assist  motorist. 

10-60  Next  message  number  is 

10-62  I'm  unable  to  understand  you;  use  telephone. 

10-63  Net  directed  to 

10-64  Net  clear. 

10-65  I am  awaiting  your  next  message/assignment. 

10-67  All  units  comply. 

10-69  Message  received. 

10-70  There  is  a fire  at 

10-71  Proceed  with  transmission  in  sequence. 

10-73  There  is  a speed  trap  set  up  at 

10-74  Negative. 

10-75  You  are  causing  interference. 

10-77  Negative  contact. 

10-81  Reserve  a hotel  room  for 

10-82  Reserve  space  for 

10-84  My  telephone  number  is 

10-85  My  address  is 

10-89  A radio  repairman  is  needed  at_ 

10-90  I have  television  interference. 

10-91  Hold  the  microphone  closer  to  your  mouth. 

10-92  Your  transmitter  is  out  of  adjustment. 

10-93  Check  my  frequency  on  this  c^’annel. 

10-94  Please  give  me  a long  count. 

10-95  Please  transmit  dead  carrier  for  five  seconds. 

10-97  Please  check  test  signal. 

10-99  Mission  completed,  all  units  secure. 

10-100  Time  out  for  call  of  nature. 

10-200  The  police  are  needed  at__ 
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Lt  Col  Floyd  A.  Frost,  USAR 
Photos  by  Phillip  Reid 


Sgt  Lewis  briefs  2d  Lt  Joyce  Corbitt  on 
the  34-foot  training  tower.  Below,  CpI 
Dunlop  shows  trainee  Pvt  Robert  Grove 
the  correct  way  to  exit  an  airplane. 


REMEMBER  when  you  could 
always  tell  the  good  guys  from 
the  bad  guys  by  the  color  of  their 
hats?  At  the  Airborne  School  at 
Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  it’s  hard  to 
figure  out  because  all  the 
instructors  wear  black  hats. 

However,  two  of  the 
“Black  Hats,’’  as  they’re  called, 
are  neither  good  guys  nor  bad 
guys.  They’re  Sergeant  Reita 
Lewis  and  Corporal  Beth  Dun- 
lop— and  they’re  the  school’s 
first  female  airborne  instructors. 

“We  have  two  of  the  finest 
women  in  the  Army,’’  says  Master 
Sergeant  Duane  Fischer,  chief 
instructor  of  ground  week  at  the 
Airborne  School.  “They  can  do 
anything  the  men  can  and  a lot 
of  things  better.” 

It  isn’t  easy  to  become  a 
Black  Hat.  There’s  a series  of 
rigid  screenings  and  not  less 
than  five  interviews  and  tests. 

Sgt  Lewis  and  CpI  Dunlop 
were  hand-picked  by  the  depart- 
ment following  their  superior 
performances  during  airborne 
training.  Both  were  honor 
graduates  in  classes  made  up 
mostly  of  men.  So  far  about  200 
Army  women  have  earned  air- 
borne wings. 

When  she  enlisted  in  Oc- 
tober 1974  Sgt  Lewis  wanted  to 
join  the  military  police.  But  the 
5-foot,  2-inch  Missouri-born  red- 
head failed  to  meet  the  height 
requirement.  Since  her  brother 
was  airborne  and  she  wanted  an 
outdoor  job,  Sgt  Lewis  decided 
to  volunteer  for  airborne  school. 

Within  weeks  of  her  first 
assignment  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
she  was  back  at  the  school  for 
a refresher  course.  Then  came 
the  interviews  and  more  tests 
until  Sgt  Lewis  was  selected  to 
become  a member  of  the  ground 
committee.  This  committee  con- 
ducts the  first  of  3 weeks  of 
training  which  also  include  tower 
and  jump. 

Sgt  Lewis  has  been  an  air- 
borne instructor  for  about  a year 
now  and,  in  her  own  words. 
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“loves  every  minute  of  it.”  Al- 
though, at  first,  she  wasn't  sure 
she  wanted  to  become  one  of 
“the  mean  ones.” 

But  since  then  Sgt  Lewis 
has  become  a member  of  the 
Airborne/Air  Assault  Depart- 
ment’s Parachute  Demonstration 
Team.  The  group  makes  free-fall 
jumps  in  support  of  post  activi- 
ties and  community  events. 

The  athletically  inclined 
girl  says  she  never  had  any  prob- 
lem with  the  physical  require- 
ments but  her  shyness  was  a 
handicap.  “1  was  so  shy  in  high 
school  that  I wouldn’t  even  give 
an  oral  book  report.  Now  I can 
address  the  entire  class  confi- 
dently,” she  says. 

Sgt  Lewis’  success  as  an 
instructor  led  the  jump  commit- 
tee to  look  for  another  female  for 
their  staff.  When  CpI  Dunlop 
showed  pp  last  spring,  they  knew  * 
they’d  found  the  right  person.  , 

CpI  Dunlop  picked  up  the 
techniques  rapidly.  She  had  the 
strength — physically  and  mental- 
ly. CpI  Dunlop  completed  basic 
training  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C., 
and  advanced  individual  training 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  before  going  to 
airborne  school. 

She  chose  the  Army  for  the 
travel  and  excitement.  The  19- 
year-old  says,  “There’s  a lot  of 
time  later  for  school  or  whatever. 
Right  now  I just  want  to  enjoy  life 
to  its  fullest.  I may  even  reenlist 
for  Officer  Candidate  School  or 
Drill  Instructor  School. 

“If  I do  decide  to  get  out 
of  the  Army,  I think  I’d  like  to 
become  a policewoman.  I like 
exciting  things.  That’s  why  I de- 
cided to  go  airborne — for  the  ex- 
citement and  the  challenge.” 

Superior  physical  condi- 
tioning is  necessary  to  any  air- 
borne student  because  a lot  of 
strength  and  running  ability  are 
required.  CpI  Dunlop  proved  she 
can  handle  these  capabilities 
even  better  than  most  men.  She 
ran  the  13.1-mile  Women’s  Mini- 
marathon in  less  than  2 hours. 

“Confidence  and  profes- 
sionalism are  the  trademarks  of 
instructors,”  says  MSgt  Fischer. 
“Beth  and  Reita  have  both — and 
then  some.”  □ 
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Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


EVERY  SOLDIER  KNOWS 
about  sick  call.  More  often  than 
not,  it’s  been  held  in  one  of  those 
“temporary”  buildings  located 
near  a troop  area. 

To  beat  the  long  lines  of 
sick,  lame  and  lazy,  the  smart  sol- 
dier tried  to  arrive  early.  If  he 
didn’t,  there  was  a good  chance  he 
wouldn’t  see  his  unit  again  until 
sometime  that  afternoon.  That  is, 
if  he  had  some  minor  ailment  that 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  aspirin 
or  its  military  equivalent  known  as 
APC. 

But  heaven  help  the  soldier 
with  an  eye  or  foot  problem, 
sprained  back  or  similar  injury.  He 
was  given  a referral  slip  to  the 
proper  clinic  at  the  hospital,  usual- 
ly at  some  distant  location  and 
sometimes  off  the  regular  bus 
route — if  there  was  a bus  route. 

Now  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex., 
those  long  lines,  referral  slips  and 
wasted  manhours  are  a thing  of  the 
past.  All  it  took  was  a sincere  de- 
sire to  give  the  soldier  “.  . . the 
highest  quality  health  care  in  the 
quickest  possible  time  . . .” — and 
a few  million  dollars. 


First  Lieutenant  (Dr.)  Joei 
Kietzelmen,  the  ciinic’s  optometrist, 
checks  Sergeant  First  Ciass  Milton 
Carter’s  eyes  for  cataracts.  Left, 
the  automated  pharmacy  is  a reai 
time-saver. 
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Fort  Bliss’  fully-equipped, 
consolidated  troop  clinic  opened  a 
year  ago.  It  takes  the  place  of  four 
other  clinics  which  were  scattered 
around  post.  The  clinic  treats  only 
those  soldiers  in  grades  E6  and 
below.  Officers  (non-aviators), 
warrant  officers,  senior  NCOs  and 
Wacs  go  to  a clinic  in  the  post 
headquarters  building.  Another 
clinic  is  located  at  McGregor 
Range  in  New  Mexico,  about  26 
miles  northeast  of  Fort  Bliss. 

According  to  Colonel  Leslie 
A.  Arneson,  chief.  Department  of 
Clinics,  William  Beaumont  Army 
Medical  Center,  the  clinic  provides 
services  using  equipment  seldom 
found  outside  a general  hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  medical 
clinic  and  centralized  physical  ex- 
amination section,  services  include 
physical  therapy,  pharmacy,  a ra- 
diology section,  pathology  and 
mental  hygiene. 

The  clinic  also  provides  the 
soldier  with  three  sub-specialties 
not  normally  found  in  troop  clinics. 

“There’s  a dermatologist,  a 
venereal  disease  contact  officer/ 
interviewer,  an  orthopedist  and  a 
podiatrist  available  at  specified 
times  during  the  week,’’  says  Col 
Arneson. 

An  unusual  part  of  the  clinic 
is  the  special  section  for  soldiers 
who  have  shaving  problems  due  to 
the  skin  condition  pseudofolliculitis 
barbae.  A senior  NCO  who  has  the 
condition  and  learned  to  control  it, 
works  with  the  staff  dermatologist 
to  advise  and  teach  soldiers  how  to 
handle  their  own  condition. 

Also  under  the  same  roof  is 
a 44-chair  dental  clinic  staffed  by 
17  dentists.  The  clinic  physicians 
have  complete  laboratory  facilities 
including  an  automatic  blood 
counter  set  up  to  perform  24  pro- 
cedures. Automated  X-ray  proces- 


For example,  one  unit  will  send 
their  men  from  6:30  to  8 a.m.  Then 
another  unit  will  send  theirs  from 
8 to  9:30  a.m.  and  so  on  throughout 
the  day. 

“Of  course,  a soldier  who  is 
really  sick  can  come  in  early.  He 
doesn’t  have  to  wait  for  his  unit's 
scheduled  time.’’ 

Soldiers  at  Fort  Bliss  like 
the  setup.  In  a recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  clinic  2,000  ques- 
tionaires  were  sent  out,  and  1,400 
were  returned.  There  was  only  one 
adverse  comment — not  enough 
parking  spaces  near  the  clinic. 

The  Fort  Bliss  experience 
with  one-stop  health  care, 
however,  isn’t  the  instant  answer 
for  every  Army  post.  “It  would  be 
very  difficult,  for  instance,  to  have 
a consolidated  clinic  like  this  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  where  there  are 
widely  separated  units,"  says  Col 
Arneson.  “At  Bliss,  where  the 
troops — except  for  basic  train- 
ees— are  close  together,  it  works 
very  well.”  □ 


sors  turn  out  one  film  every  2 min- 
utes. 

“The  physicians  also  have 
multiple  examining  rooms,’’  says 
Col  Arneson.  “They  have  an  office 
where  they  can  talk  with  patients, 
and  an  examining  room  on  either 
side.  This  means  one  patient  can 
be  undressing  or  dressing  in  one 
room  while  the  physician  attends  a 
patient  in  the  other.  This  provides 
for  a much  more  effective  opera- 
tion.’’ 

Another  feature  of  the  clinic 
is  staggered  sick  call.  Sergeant 
First  Class  Robert  W.  Bridge- 
house,  NCOIC  of  the  clinic,  ex- 
plains why  it  was  started  and  how 
it  works. 

“We  found  the  old  dispen- 
sary procedure,  where  everyone 
goes  on  sick  call  at  7 a.m.  and  gets 
back  to  duty  that  afternoon  at  2, 
was  detracting  too  much  from  the 
command. 

“So  we  took  the  five  major 
commands  on  post  and  split  their 
units  up  into  90-minute  increments. 
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Clockwise  from  above:  First  Lieutenant  (Dr.)  William  D.  Lovelady  provides  podiatry 
service  to  the  clinic  3 days  a week  on  a walk-in  basis  for  trainees  and  by 
appointment  for  permanent  party  soldiers.  Specialist  5 Michael  Church,  a dental 
therapist,  replaces  a trainee’s  lost  filling.  The  clinic’s  comfortable  waiting  room 
features  music  provided  by  a central  tape  system.  Specialist  5 William  Mecklenburg 
prepares  to  X-ray  Private  Robert  Eastwood’s  hand.  The  film  can  be  ready  for  viewing 
in  minutes. 
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Capt  Larry  Brainerd 


Photo  by  SSgt  John  Savard 


RAIN  MIXED  with  snow  hampers  vision  as  the  pla- 
toon leader  moves  his  tanks  out.  He  checks  to  his 
rear  to  make  sure  they  maintain  proper  distance. 
The  days  of  training  have  passed.  They're  now 
moving-  to  Grafenwoehr’s  Range  32,  U.S.  Army 
Europe  and  Seventh  Army’s  Training  Center. 

The  men  have  been  training  for  this  day. 

It  started  months  before  on  a map  sheet  at 
the  European  Command  headquarters.  Subordi- 
nate commands  were  given  areas  to  defend  in  the 
event  of  aggression.  Now  their  abilities  to  defend 
them  are  on  the  line. 

When  assignment  of  an  area  to  defend  finally 
reaches  the  company  commander,  he  draws  his 
circle  on  the  map  indicating  each  platoon’s  area 
of  responsibility.  They  must  be  ready. 

Mirror-finished  desks  and  walls  covered  with 
maps  and  charts  at  higher  headquarters  are  far 
removed  from  this  platoon’s  concern.  War  planners 
are  the  least  of  its  worries  as  the  tanks  rumble 
down  the  tank  trails.  Company  A’s  2d  Platoon  is 
concerned  with  one  thing — showing  that  it  can  do 
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its  job. 

Days  spent  on  the  sub-caliber  range  will 
mean  little  unless  the  platoon  brings  it  all  together 
on  Range  32.  Each  member  of  the  2d  Battalion, 
33d  Armor,  3d  Armored  Division  (Spearhead)  has 
his  own  thoughts  as  he  watches  the  platoon  disap- 
pear around  a corner  of  the  trail. 

The  battalion  commander  remembers  the 
day  in  years  past  when  he  was  filling  the  same  seat 
as  the  platoon  leader.  Second  Lieutenant  David  F. 
Brown.  Things  haven’t  changed  all  that  much  in 
the  last  20  years  but  Lieutenant  Colonel  Roy  C. 
Price  knows  the  burden  on  the  23-year-old  lieuten- 
ant’s shoulders. 

2d  Lt  Brown  has  instructed  his  tank  com- 
manders to  maintain  radio  silence  once  they  start 
“down  range.’’  During  those  long  hours  of  class 
at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  and  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  he  was 
learning  the  foundations  of  the  techniques  he  must 
now  employ.  Everything  from  those  school  days 
blend  into  one  as  he  approaches  the  range. 

The  lieutenant’s  previous  training  is  one 
reason  he’s  here.  “I  volunteered  to  give  the  class 
on  overwatch  [directing  tanks  with  hand  signals] 
because  I had  been  trained  in  it  at  Fort  Knox.  It 


was  a good  class  and  the  crews  were  interested 
because  it  was  new  to  them,”  he  says. 

One  of  Lt  Brown’s  biggest  problems  is  that 
many  of  the  new  people  in  the  Army  don’t  have 
enough  basic  military  knowledge.  It’s  fine  to  say 
they  should  have  gotten  it  in  advanced  individual 
training  (AIT)  or  school,  but  if  they  didn’t,  it  be- 
comes Lt  Brown’s  problem  to  overcome.  “This 
[classroom  training]  is  a chance  to  give  the  new 
people  some  of  the  lessons  they  didn’t  get  in  AIT.” 

The  classroom  gives  soldiers  the  necessary 
background  in  techniques,  but  learning  doesn’t 
stop  there.  After  basics,  the  mini-tank  range  with 
sub-caliber  devices  sharpens  their  shooting  skills. 
But  next  they  must  learn  to  engage  moving  targets 
while  underway. 

Lt  Brown’s  platoon  sergeant.  Staff  Sergeant 
Marshall  Rountree,  has  developed  a device  that 
can  be  used  in  their  local  training  area  while  the 
tanks  are  maneuvering.  “The  targets  are  about  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  are  placed  on  stakes  or  trees 
in  the  training  area,”  Lt  Brown  explains.  “They  let 
us  see  if  we’re  hitting  where  we  mean  to.  He 
[Rountree]  is  always  using  his  ingenuity  to  improve 
crew  training.” 

As  the  five  tanks  top  the  crest  coming  up 
to  Range  32,  they  can  see  there  will  be  a short  wait 
before  their  turn  comes.  As  they  wait  SSgt  Roun- 
tree and  Lt  Brown  make  their  final  checks,  assuring 
and  talking  to  each  man.  They  want  to  be  certain 
that  every  tank  commander  understands  the  hand 
signals  and  that  radio  traffic  will  be  minimal. 

Weather  is  one  thing  the  platoon  must  con- 
tend with  as  it  prepares  for  the  run  downrange. 
Mud  and  water  holes  add  to  the  training  value, 
some  commanders  feel,  but  the  soldiers  have  a 
different  view.  They’re  the  ones  who  will  clean  the 
tracks  and  equipment.  Each  man  goes  over  details 
learned  during  training.  The  2d  Platoon  will  be  next 
to  go  into  a realistic  combat-like  situation. 

The  tanks  sink  into  the  mud  as  they  start 
downrange.  Each  tank  commander’s  eyes  are  on 
the  platoon  leader.  Lt  Brown  is  maintaining  radio 
silence  as  required,  directing  his  tanks  with  hand 
signals. 

He  likes  this  overwatch  method  since  it  gives 
him  the  chance  to  use  the  terrain  and  enemy  tactics 
to  his  advantage. 

“It  looks  sloppy,  but  it’s  more  effective,”  he 
thinks.  “Platoon  leaders  can  adjust  their  deploy- 
ment to  use  available  cover  and  protect  their  men 
better  than  was  ever  possible  before.” 

When  Captain  Steve  Wilcox,  the  company 
commander,  draws  a circle  on  his  map  indicating 
the  area  of  responsibility,  the  2d  Platoon  must  be 
ready.  Lt  Brown  has  been  stressing  combat  readi- 
ness from  the  time  he  took  charge  of  the  platoon. 

Now  the  tanks  move  out.  This  is  the  final 
test — and  the  tankers  are  ready.  □ 
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"IT’S  A PAIN,’’  grumbled  one 
soldier  during  his  second  trip  to 
Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  U.  S. 
Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  and 
Seventh  Army’s  Training  Center. 
"It’s  not  that  the  testing  is  bad, 
it’s  just  this  damned  weather. 
Hell,  there’s  no  in-between.’’ 

For  more  than  70  years 
soldiers  of  different  nations  have 
trained  and  tested  for  combat  at 
the  Graf  ranges  and  they’ve  all 
shared  the  same  fate.  Since  1907, 
soldiers  making  their  first  trek  to 
Graf  can  expect  the  worst  of  ex- 
tremes: choking,  unrelenting 

heat  or  freezing,  windborne  cold. 
The  only  in-between  is  the  mud. 

The  men  who  trained  there 
during  World  War  II  nicknamed 
Graf  “the  land  beyond  the 
moon,’’  because  of  its  desolate 
location  and  its  unbelievable  ex- 
tremes of  weather. 

Late  in  the  1800s,  Prince 
Leopold  of  Bavaria  used  the 
Grafenwoehr  wilds  to  train  his 
dragooniers.  By  1907,  the  land 


was  officially  granted  the  title  of 
"Training  Area  Graf.’’  Thirteen 
hundred  laborers  with  picks, 
shovels  and  saws  constructed 
the  main  post. 

During  this  time,  Grafen- 
woehr’s  most  famous  land- 
mark— the  water  tower — was 
built.  Architects  designed  it  in 
the  Franconian  style  to  house 
two  large  water  tanks.  Men  of 
many  nations  have  passed  in  the 
shadow  of  this  structure  since  it 
was  built  in  1910. 

Later,  the  Bavarian  Third 
Corps  moved  in  their  infantry  to 
train  in  earnest. 

Graf’s  infamous  reputation 
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had  already  begun  to  make  itself 
known  by  1910.  A German  saying 
declared  that  “he  who  does  not 
honor  his  father  and  mother  will 
be  sent  to  Graf.’’ 

Meanwhile  a new  dimen- 
sion was  being  added.  Since 
1910,  residents  of  the  nearby 
town  of  Grafenwoehr  have  had  to 
live  with  the  muffled  booms  of 
artillery  fire.  That  first  artillery 
round  on  the  morning  of  June  30, 
1910,  was  the  beginning  of  an 
almost  never-ending  barrage. 

Involved  in  heavy  training 
during  World  War  I,  Graf  was  also 
used  as  a prisoner-of-war  (POW) 
camp.  More  than  2,000  prisoners 
from  many  countries  felt  the  chill 
of  Grafenwoehr.  The  graves  of 
757  POWs  who  never  left  have 
long  disappeared  like  the  artillery 
shells  lost  in  the  dust  and  mud. 

After  Germany’s  defeat  in 
World  War  I,  Graf  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Weimar 
Republic’s  army  headquarters  in 
Berlin.  Under  terms  of  the  armi- 
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stice,  the  German  army  was  lim- 
ited to  a 100,000-man  force.  Graf 
was  where  they  trained. 

Following  Hitler’s  election 
as  Chancellor  in  1933,  Graf  again 
became  the  focus  of  military 
might.  Throwing  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  aside.  Hitler  expanded 
his  army  in  line  with  his  expand- 
ing ambitions. 

Among  the  men  trained  in 
Graf  were  Hitler’s  personal  body- 
guard, the  Liebstandarte  SS,  and 
Rommel’s  Afrika  Corps. 

To  simulate  a desert  for 
Rommel,  trees  were  mowed 
down,  leaving  bare  the  yellow- 
white  topsoil  which  resembled 
the  future  battlefields  of  northern 
Africa.  This  area  still  exists. 

Several  foreign  units  also 
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This  elaborate  field  kitchen  was  set  up  at  Grafenwoehr  during  World  War  II  to 
demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the  Wehrmacht. 


trained  at  Graf,  including  the 
Spanish  Blue  Division,  later  de- 
stroyed on  the  road  to  Leningrad. 

Between  1935  and  1939, 
the  training  area  was  increased 
to  90  square  miles.  Graf  was  the 
heart  of  the  Wehrmacht  as  it 
pumped  out  a battalion  of  sol- 
diers a month  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  Third  Reich’s  armies. 

While  soldiers  trained  for 
battle,  laborers  were  fast  con- 
structing Germany’s  autobahn 
system,  designed  to  move  traffic 
quickly  to  vital  points.  Unmarked 
on  any  map  was  the  Phantom 
Autobahn.  One  of  many  prese- 
lected invasion  routes,  it  passed 
close  to  Graf  and  led  to  the  Ger- 
man-Czech  border. 

Graf  did  not  escape  de- 
struction in  World  War  II  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  Germany. 
As  the  German  war  machine  col- 
lapsed, Graf  suffered  its  worst 
attack. 

Two  weeks  after  the 
bombing  raids,  Patton’s  Third 
Army  occupied  Graf.  The  ranges 
became  silent  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  The  violence  of  war 
turned  to  compassion  for  thou- 
sands of  refugees.  The  devastat- 
ed buildings  of  the  training  area 
were  rebuilt  and,  by  1947,  as  the 
last  of  the  refugees  moved  on, 
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Graf  regained  its  former  role. 

In  1958  the  Graf  training 
area  gained  its  new  title,  the  U.S. 
Seventh  Army  Training  Center.  It 
became  the  headquarters  of  two 
other  major  training  areas — 
Hohenfels  and  Baumholder — 
and  one  school  in  USAREUR. 

Next  in  size  to  Graf  is  the 
Seventh  Army’s  major  training 
area  at  Hohenfels.  Established  in 
1925  to  train  mountain  troops 
and  assault  infantry,  it  also 
served  as  a prison  camp  during 
World  War  II.  The  U.S.  Army  took 
over  the  40,000-acre  area  in  1 951 . 
It’s  now  used  chiefly  as  a ma- 
neuver area  and  small  arms  test- 
ing ground. 

Baumholder  later  was 
transferred  to  West  German  army 
control  in  the  early  ’60s. 

Wildflecken  major  training 
area  was  constructed  in  1936  to 
meet  the  demand  of  Hitler’s 
ever-expanding  army.  A POW 
and  displaced  persons  camp 
during  and  after  the  war,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Army  in 
1951.  In  1967,  its  18,000  acres 
became  part  of  the  Seventh  Army 
Training  Center. 

The  old  South  Camp  of 
Graf  near  the  town  of  Vilseck  be- 
came a tank  training  center  and 
later  the  Seventh  Army  Com- 


bined Arms  School.  It's  nick- 
named “Little  Fort  Knox.  " 

Nonetheless,  it  is  Graf 
which  has  come  to  mean  training 
— year-round,  all-weather,  tough, 
demanding  training. 

Graf  has  two  demolition 
areas,  an  aerial  assault  course 
for  armed  helicopters  and  a swim 
site  for  tanks  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  From  1 5 tank  and 
60  artillery  firing  sites,  heavy 
weapons  hurl  a seemingly  end- 
less stream  of  explosives  into 
Graf’s  impact  areas.  Graf’s  154 
ranges  can  handle  anything  from 
a .45-caliber  pistol  to  Redeye 
missiles. 

Each  year  on  one  of  its 
most  famous  ranges  the  world 
series  of  tanking  takes  place. 
Every  tank  in  USAREUR  passes 
through  the  Tank  Crew  Profi- 
ciency Course. 

Troops  usually  see  Gra- 
fenwoehrtwice  a year.  During  the 
summer,  the  big  problem  is  not 
only  the  heat,  but  just  breathing. 
The  slightest  movement  of  vehi- 
cles raises  clouds  of  dust  which 
settles  everywhere — on  tanks, 
equipment  and  men — and  makes 
breathing  difficult.  Scarves  and 
surgical  masks  help,  but  not 
much. 

During  winter,  tempera- 
tures drop  to  25  degrees  below 
zero.  Water  freezes  in  canteens 
and  radiators,  and  frostbite  be- 
comes a daily  occurrence. 

Graf’s  mission  is  to  “pro- 
vide facilities  needed  to  train  the 
USAREUR  soldier  to  that  degree 
of  readiness  that  will  make  him 
battle-wise  without  having  seen 
combat,  toughened  without  hav- 
ing been  scarred  and  confident 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a 
match  for  any  soldier  ever  pro- 
duced.’’ 

Units  trained  at  casernes 
and  small  local  training  areas 
cometo  Graf  to  demonstratetheir 
skills.  It’s  not  a nice  place,  but 
it’s  not  meant  to  be.  It's  meant 
to  provide  conditions  and  situa- 
tions as  near  to  realistic  battle- 
field conditions  as  commanders 
can  dream  up.  And  that's  just 
what  it  does.  □ 
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MARK  TWAIN  would  have  been 
pleased. 

If  only  he  could  have  seen 
the  gyrations  of  man  and  frog  dur- 
ing the  Calaveras  County  Fair 
Frog-Jumping  Jubilee  at  Angels 
Camp,  Calif.  The  simple  miners’ 
pastime  Twain  described  back  in 
1865  is  still  capturing  the  imagina- 
tion and  hearts  of  fun-lovers 
around  the  world. 

Among  the  high-jumping 
frogs  making  the  journey  to  Angels 
Camp  was  “Bayonet  One,”  the 
pride  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division, 
Fort  Ord,  Calif.  His  fame  preceded 
him.  The  city  of  Seaside,  by  offi- 
cial proclamation,  even  named  him 
an  ambassador-at-large. 

Bayonet  owes  his  fame  to 
Sergeant  First  Class  William  S. 
Deguchi,  the  frog’s  discoverer, 
trainer  and  agent.  It  was  at  Fort 
Ord’s  own  Mud  Hen  Lake  where 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Deguchi  first  laid  eyes 
on  the  leaping  amphibian  and  cap- 
tured him  under  a lily  pad. 

Bayonet  quickly  established 
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Sgt  1st  Cl  William  S.  Deguchi  puts  Bayo 
net  One  through  his  paces  for  the  Gala 
veras  County  Frog-Jumping  Jubilee. 


a reputation  by  defeating  all 
comers  in  the  Division  Jump-off. 
Then  it  was  on  to  Monterey  to 
jump  at  the  fairgrounds. 

Again,  the  spirited  sprinter 
stole  the  show  and  crown  with  a 
triple  leap  of  1 1 feet,  2 inches.  The 
performance  nailed  down  a chance 
at  Calaveras  glory.  That  meant 
trying  to  beat  the  record  of  19  feet, 
3Vs  inches  set  in  1966  by  a frog 
named  Ripple. 

For  several  months  before 
the  big  jump,  Sgt  Deguchi  put 
Bayonet  One  through  an  intensive 
training  program.  He  often  could 
be  seen,  with  field  glasses  and 
bullwhip,  putting  his  charge  over 
the  wall  at  the  obstacle  course. 

He  bathed  Bayonet  daily 
and  fortified  him  with  “C”  rations. 

From  an  old  terrarium  he 
built  a special  carrying  case  with 
the  7th  Division  patch  emblazoned 
on  the  side. 

He  even  furnished  a bucket 
of  water  from  Mud  Hen  Lake  for 
Bayonet  to  slosh  around  in. 

The  big  day  arrived. 

We  rolled  into  Angels  Camp 
just  as  dusk  was  purpling  the  tree- 
studded  foothills.  There  we  found 
ourselves  staring  in  disbelief  at  a 
mining  town  that  Mark  Twain 
would’ve  recognized  on  sight. 

Every  power  line  crossing 
the  main  drag  was  strung  with 
long-johns,  shirts  and  unmentiona- 
bles. Banners  proclaimed  that  this 
was  indeed  the  home  of  the  Inter- 
national Frog-Jumping  Jubilee. 

False  store  fronts  and  bal- 
conied hotels  were  filled  with 
laughing  visitors.  Gingerbread 
houses  lined  both  sides  of  the 
streets,  inviting  the  eye  and  the 
imagination  to  a feast  of  early 
Americana. 

The  nostalgia  was  so  strong 
we  felt  like  intruders  driving  our 
horseless  carriage  through  it  all. 

We  drove  on  out  to  the  fair- 
grounds and  located  the  official’s 
office.  Bayonet  was  registered  as  a 


sanctioned  jumper. 

There  were  about  17  dif- 
ferent jumping  categories  including 
a media  jump,  senior  citizens 
jump,  senators,  assemblymen,  go- 
vernors, mayors,  junior  and  senior 
jumps  and  the  official  preliminary 
qualifying  jumps. 

The  next  morning  we  sallied 
forth  to  collect  the  lore  of  frog- 
jumping from  the  grizzled  veterans 
of  the  art. 

We  started  walking  around 
the  grounds  with  the  buckled-knee 
gait  unique  to  mountain  men,  spit- 
tin’  out  of  the  sides  of  our  mouths, 
chewin’  grass  ends  and  hangin’ 
around  backstage  with  the  other 
frog  handlers. 

We  found  that  frogs  carry  a 
lot  of  water  around  inside  of  them. 
This  tends  to  slow  them  down.  All 
that  excess  baggage  was  sweated 
out  in  “hot  boxes’’  made  of  wood- 
en frames  with  plexiglass  tops. 
Fancy  hot  boxes  had  thermometers 
attached  to  make  sure  the  inhabi- 
tants weren’t  converted  into  fried 
frog  legs  before  being  called. 

We  learned  never  to  cast  a 
shadow  in  front  of  the  frog  when 
he’s  on  the  launching  pad  or 
chances  are  he’ll  never  leave  it. 

Frogs  only  jump  forward  or 
to  the  side — never  backwards. 

One  salty  vet  smoking  a 
cigar  would  get  down  on  all  fours 
behind  his  frog,  bringing  his  glow- 
ing stogey  perilously  close  to  the 
frog’s  backside.  Naturally,  the  re- 
sults were  fantastic. 

It  wasn’t  easy  making  all 
these  neat  observations.  There  are 
plenty  of  distractions. 

At  one  time  there  was  a 
rodeo  in  progress,  an  aerial  show 
and  a steel  drum  band  from  Trini- 
dad competing  with  two  rock 
bands.  Meanwhile  a square  dance 
team  do-si-doed  around  the  barbe- 
cue area. 

Add  to  this  a cattle  auction, 
a quarter-mile  midway  with  all  the 
classic  rides,  a monkey  riding  a dog 


in  a barrel  race  and  more  beautiful 
Daisy  Maes  than  the  law  allows. 

Putting  temptation  behind 
us,  Sgt  Deguchi  decided  that  the 
best  plan  of  action  for  the  big  jump 
was  to  dehydrate  Bayonet.  He  re- 
moved all  the  water  from  Bayo- 
net’s terrarium  to  let  him  sweat  it 
out  for  a couple  hours  before  the 
big  jump. 

However,  complications  de- 
veloped. 

While  the  sergeant  was 
pouring  the  water  out  in  the  park- 
ing lot.  Bayonet  made  a break  for 
freedom  and  jumped  under  the 
nearest  car — and  jumped — and 
jumped — and  jumped. 

And  every  time  he  jumped, 
he  bumped  his  poor  amphibian 
head  against  the  crank  case,  oil 
pan,  transmission  and  the  tie  rods. 

By  the  time  he  was  rescued. 
Bayonet  had  contracted  a case  of 
the  battle  rattles  and  was  com- 
pletely coated  with  pea  gravel. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I 
we  heard  the  booming  amplifier  I 
announce:  “Sgt  Deguchi,  please  » 
report  to  the  stage.’’  ' 

Besides  the  regulars,  there 
were  contenders  from  Egypt,  1 
Austria,  Switzerland,  India,  Aus-  ! 
tralia,  the  Republic  of  China  and 
Singapore.  Some  had  never  han-  ; 
died  a frog  before.  > 

But  lack  of  experience  i 
didn’t  dampen  anyone’s  enthusi-  . 
asm.  They  cajoled  stomped  and  i 
whispered  exotic  nothings  to  their  i 
unruly  charges  to  get  them  to  per-  i 
form  the  three  required  leaps.  i 

In  spite  of  Bayonet’s  pitiful  j 
condition,  he  responded  in  true  i 
trooper  fashion  and  turned  in  a re-  i 
spectable  triple  jump  of  11  feet,  7 
inches.  But  it  was  nowhere  near 
the  average  of  17  feet  turned  in  by  ; 
such  also-rans  as  Thunder  Thighs.  ; 
Leg§  Diamond  or  Olga  Kold  Butt.  ( 
The  10-year  record  was  bro-  i 
ken  three  times  that  day.  The  first  I 
was  by  Puddle,  coached  by  a j 
housewife  from  Concord,  Calif.,  1 
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which  finished  with  a triple  leap  of 
19  feet,  4-1/16  inches. 

Thirteen  frogs  later,  this  re- 
cord was  shattered  by  Cream  Top, 
who  vaulted  19  feet,  5%  inches. 

The  new  world  record  of  20 
feet,  3 inches  was  set  by  E.  Davy 
Croakett.  His  owner,  Denny  Mata- 
sci,  broke  into  tears  waiting  for  the 
judges  to  give  their  official  tape- 
measure  reading. 

The  $1,200  Matasci  received 
for  breaking  the  old  record,  plus 
$300  for  finishing  first,  soon  had 
him  grinning  ear-to-ear. 

That’s  the  way  it  ended. 

And  that’s  the  way  it  should 
be  remembered — as  three  incredi- 
ble days  when  a goodly  portion  of 
the  world’s  attention  was  focused 
on  the  back  of  a lowly  frog  at  the 
fabled  Calaveras  County  Fair 
Frog-Jumping  Jubilee.  □ 


Clockwise  from  left: 
Bayonet  One  checks  out 
the  route  from  Fort  Ord 
to  Angel’s  Camp,  Calif., 
for  the  big  International 
Leap-Off.  Some  frogs 
were  disqualified 
because  of  size.  As 
incentive  to  encourage 
Bayonet  One  during 
training,  Sgt  Deguchi 
kept  a frying  pan  nearby. 
He  also  built  a special 
carrying  case  with  the 
7th  Infantry  Division 
patch  emblazoned  on  the 
side.  While  Bayonet 
triple  jumped  11  feet,  7 
inches,  it  wasn’t  enough 
to  win. 
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RACING  down  the  last  straightaway,  both  riders  are  wheel 
to  wheel  doing  65  miles  an  hour.  Their  adrenalin  begins  to 
flow.  They  become  conscious  only  of  themselves  and  the 
approaching  turn.  Only  one  will  finish  first. 

They  must  forget  everything  else.  In  the  split  second 
it  takes  to  slide  into  the  turn,  the  riders  have  no  control  over 
the  powerful  machines  beneath  them.  Then  it’s  all  out. 

A dirt  biker  is  a special  breed.  He’s  not  the  average 
guy  who  buys  a motorcycle  and  goes  directly  to  the  track. 
“A  true  biker  studies  the  terrain  first,  then  goes  hell-bent 
across  the  countryside,”  explains  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Craig  Randall,  a 15-year  dirt  track  veteran. 

CW02  Randall  is  a helicopter  pilot  with  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division’s  227th  Aviation  Company,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  if  someone  directly  off  the  street  tries  dirt-biking, 
“he’s  not  going  to  last.  It’s  rough  stuff  out  there  and  requires 
good  judgment. 
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It  takes  skill  to  manipulate  a motorcycle  in  a 

slide  or  skid,  right.  Some  experts  rate 
professional  motocross  racing  second  to 
professional  soccer  as  the  most  physically 
demanding  sport. 

“Dirt  riders  ride  the  dirt  be- 
cause there’s  a great  deal  of  skill 
and  satisfaction  involved  in  learn- 
ing to  manipulate  a two-wheeled 
vehicle  in  a slide  or  skid,”  he  adds. 

Motorcycling  is  a sport  in  its 
truest  sense.  Some  experts  rate  professional  moto- 
cross racing  second  to  professional  soccer  as  the 
most  physically  demanding  sport. 

“You’re  using  all  of  your  body  muscles  as  you 
negotiate  rough  terrain,”  says  Captain  Thomas  P.  Cyr, 
custodian  of  the  Fort  Hood  Dirt  Riders  Club  (FHDRC). 

“Your  mind  doesn’t  wander  when  you’re  rid- 
ing,” says  Brigadier  General  Jack  N.  Merritt,  assistant 
division  commander  of  the  1st  Cav  and  avid  amateur 
motorcycle  racer.  “You  forget  everything  else  and  you 
pay  attention.  You  have  to  or  you’ll  be  sorry.” 

Motor  bike  racing  is  also  invigorating.  It’s  total 
concentration  on  the  6 feet  in  front  of  your  bike  and 
the  30  yards  beyond. 

“Whether  you  have  to  change  positions  to 
avoid  going  over  a ledge,  slow  down,  or  combine 
accelerating  with  braking  or  clutching,”  says  Capt 
Cyr,  a test  officer  in  training  development  “it’s  a hell 
of  a lot  of  fun.” 

FHDRC  is  one  of  the  oldest,  continually  active 
off-road  motorcycle  riding  clubs  on  a military  instal- 
lation. It’s  an  approved  non-appropriated  fund  activity 
with  more  than  100  members. 

For  the  past  6 years,  it  has  offered  dirt  enthusi- 
asts in  the  Fort  Hood  and  Central  Texas  area  a chance 
to  ride  and  compete  in  sponsored  competitive  racing 
events.  Members — soldiers,  dependents  and  civil- 
ians— are  “friends  in  the  pits  and  strong  competitors 
on  the  track,”  says  Sergeant  First  Class  John  E. 
Culver,  FHDRC  president. 

The  club  is  chartered  by  the  American  Motor- 


cycle Association  (AMA).  Although  it  has  its  ow 
by-laws,  every  club-sponsored  event  still  follows  th 
guidelines  of  the  AMA. 

Each  year  the  club  hosts  one  of  the  eight  Twc 
Day  International  Six-Day  Trial  (ISDT)  Qualifiers,  pre 
liminary  events  to  the  “Olympics  of  Motorcycle  Rac 
ing” — the  ISDT.  The  Two-Day  Trials  is  a challengin 
endurance  race  for  both  man  and  bike. 

Flat  track  racing  and  motocross  are  two  of  th 
most  popular  events  at  Fort  Hood.  “It’s  really  thrillin 
to  watch  good  flat  track  racing,”  says  CWO  Randal 
“Motocross  is  stunning  too,  but  it’s  so  spread  out  the 
it’s  hard  to  observe.” 

Flat  track  consists  of  riders  racing  a designate 
number  of  laps  on  a smooth  oval  track.  “Heat  races 
determine  who  will  qualify  to  compete  in  the  mai 
event  of  10-12  laps.  ' 

Classes  are  determined  by  the  cubic  displace 
ment  of  the  engine,  by  rider  experience,  by  sex  an 
bike  styles.  Flat  track  classes,  for  example,  consii 
of  the  mini-bike,  125cc,  250cc,  250cc  open  and  e>. 
pert. 

The  expert  class  is  open  to  the  best  flat  tracker 
in  the  area.  Standings  from  intermediate  to  expert  ar 
determined  by  the  number  of  races  the  rider  has  wo- 
in  his  career,  based  on  points  for  placing  first,  seconi 
or  third.  i 

CWO  RandwII,  who  raced  the  AMA  pro  circu 
for  2 years,  is  in  the  expert  class.  “The  AMA  doesn 
count  points  after  you  become  an  expert.  It’s  up  t 
you  to  win  in  order  to  advance.” 


Aotor  bike  racing  requires  totai  concentration  to  avoid  going 
>ver  ledges  or  jumping  mudholes.  The  Fort  Hood  Dirt  Riders 
Club  offers  area  riders  a chance  to  take  part  in  a variety  of 
ompetitive  racing  events.  Soldiers,  dependents  and  civilians 
are  friends  in  the  pits,  but  competitors  on  the  track. 


CWO  Randall  races  flat  track  because  it’s  a 
in-to-man  type  of  competition.  “In  the  expert 
ss,”  he  says,  “we  get  a lot  of  tough  competition 
m local  and  out-of-town  riders.’’ 

The  track  is  a dirt  surface,  painstakingly 
spared  and  manicured.  Measuring  one-eighth  of  a 
le,  it’s  60  feet  wide  and  banked  5 degrees.  Ma- 
ines  with  very  little  suspension  race  this  track. 

Assuming  you  buy  a basic  dirt-type  bike,  there 
! a few  modifications  that  must  be  made  before  you 
1 begin  racing  on  a flat  track. 

The  front  wheel  is  taken  off  and  set  aside.  Since 


there  are  no  front  brakes  on  these  bikes,  a spool  hub 
is  used.  A street  tire,  which  serves  best  on  prepared 
surfaces,  is  installed.  Basically,  you  can  start  racing 
with  these  modifications. 

The  type  of  motorcycle  makes  a big  difference 
on  a flat  track.  For  instance,  a champion  or  track 
master  frame,  representing  an  investment  of  about 
$600,  will  make  a lot  of  difference  in  the  way  the  bike 
will  handle  in  a skid  or  slide  around  a corner. 

Motocross  racing  is  one  of  the  most  violent 
types  of  motorcycling.  It  is  run  on  a short  semi- 
prepared  track  no  more  than  4 miles  long. 


Yellow  Flags  & Red  Tape 


THE  START  of  a motorcycle  race  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  doesn't  begin  with  the  yel- 
low flag.  Behind  the  scenes  lies  the  real 
start;  lots  of  necessary  paperwork. 

Organizing  the  Fort  Hood  Dirt 
Riders  Club  (FHDRC)  involved  coordi- 
nation with  the  post  Recreation  Serv- 
ices Division  and  the  Personnel  Serv- 
ices Division  (PSD).  Army  regulations 
28-1,  210-9,  210-55,  230-1,  230-9  and 
230-65  give  the  specifics. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Branch  of 
Recreation  Services  helps  the  club  co- 
ordinate events.  PSD  is  the  link  between 
the  club  and  the  commander. 

Since  Fort  Hood  already  had  a 
motor  sports  section  in  the  outdoor 
recreation  program,  the  club  was  one 
step  ahead  of  the  game.  But  the  idea 
of  starting  the  FHDRC  still  had  to  be 
"sold." 

The  command  had  to  realize  that 
riding  motorcycles  on  the  streets  is  not 
the  same  as  on  the  dirt  track.  "We’re 
talking  about  two  different  kinds  of 
bikers,”  says  Bill  Stefek,  outdoor  recre- 
ation director  at  Fort  Hood. 

"A  biker  who  rides  the  track  is  a 
better  driver.  When  he  learns  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  machine  under  him,  he 
learns  to  respect  it  and  the  other  drivers 
on  the  street.” 

First,  the  club  got  together  as 
many  interested  individuals  as  it  could. 


It  held  regular  meetings  and  was  recog- 
nized as  an  official  organization. 

The  FHDRC  couldn’t  operate 
under  the  post’s  outdoor  recreation 
program  because  special  insurance  is 
required  to  protect  the  Army  against 
claims  for  injuries  to  civilian  riders. 

■'Civilian  participation  is  healthy 
for  a club,”  Stefek  feels.  "If  a profes- 
sional comes  to  race  or  joins  the  club, 
you’ll  have  people  come  to  see  him. 
Spectator  participation  tends  to  grow. 

“If  we  can  show  that  the  races 
attract  a lot  of  viewers,"  he  continues, 
“we  can  get  more  support — in  money 
and  facilities — from  the  command.” 

The  FHDRC  requested  support 
from  non-appropriated  funds.  The  in- 
stallation commander  authorized  the 
club  to  operate  as  an  open  membership 
association,  non-appropriated  fund  ac- 
tivity. 

To  hold  a race,  the  club  needed 
a track.  The  proposed  site  could  not 
interfere  with  other  post  activities, 
though.  Authority  to  use  off-road  vehi- 
cles was  necessary,  too. 

Then  there  had  to  be  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and  assess- 
ment. Finally,  a track  built  for  Recrea- 
tion Services  activities  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  club.  The  FHDRC  also  ap- 
plied for  recognition  by  the  American 
Motorcycle  Association. 


With  a track  to  operate  from,  the 
members  next  decide  what  kinds  of 
racing  events  they  want  to  sponsor. 
Money  for  awards  and  other  expenses 
is  set  aside. 

The  installation  commander  must 
approve  both  the  purpose  of  the  event 
and  the  funds  that  the  club  spends. 
Once  the  event  is  approved,  club 
members  take  charge  of  everything 
from  advertising  to  collecting  gate  ad- 
missions. Outdoor  recreation  branch 
maintains  the  track  and  provides  an 
ambulance,  water  and  restrooms. 

“Non-appropriated  fund  activities 
must  be  carefully  administered,  ” cau- 
tions Major  John  E.  Conley,  Fort  Hood 
PSD.  “Don’t  take  shortcuts.  An  event 
may  have  to  be  called  off  if  adminis- 
trative procedures  are  wrong. 

“You  have  to  make  a financial 
report  and  make  sure  it’s  correct.”  The 
accounting  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures is  handled  by  the  Non-appropri- 
ated Funds  Central  Accounting  Office. 

"A  lot  of  organization  and  time  is 
required  to  put  on  a successful  racing 
event,”  says  Roy  L.  Baggett,  director  of 
motor  sports  at  Fort  Hood. 

"But  to  see  the  expressions  of 
excitement  on  the  faces  of  the  specta- 
tors and  the  winners  makes  all  the 
paperwork  and  red  tape  well  worth  it. '“ 


The  track  has  rights,  lefts,  dips,  jumps,  drop- 
offs  and  mud  holes.  The  rough  terrain  requires  a 
complex  suspension  system  to  soak  up  the  bumps. 

A minimum  track  width  of  20  feet  is  preferred, 
but  sometimes  this  is  impossible.  At  times  it  can  be 
just  a trail  running  off  into  the  woods  and  winding 
around. 

Classes  are  divided  into  the  mini-bikes,  100cc, 
125cc  novice,  125cc  intermediate,  250cc  novice, 
250cc  intermediate,  250cc  open  and  an  enduro  class. 
The  enduro  class  rides  a street  legal  motorcycle. 

Motocross  bikes  are  highly  specialized.  They 
have  long  travel  suspensions,  about  8 to  10  inches, 
both  front  and  rear.  This  allows  the  rear  wheel  to 
make  as  much  contact  with  the  ground  as  possible. 
It  absorbs  tremendous  impacts  from  landing  20-or 
30-foot  jumps  and  in  rough  corners  it  allows  the 
wheel  to  dig  in  as  much  as  possible. 

The  exhaust  system  is  generally  upswept,  so 
it  won’t  burn  the  rider’s  leg. 

A flat  track  exhaust  system  will  be  downswept 
and  tucked  underneath  the  frame  because  there  is 
no  requirement  for  ground  clearance. 

There  is  no  discrimination  on  the  track.  If  a 
biker,  male  or  female,  can  compete  with  the  other 
riders,  the  class  is  wide  open  to  him. 

“Women  haven’t  been  in  this  sport  very  long,’’ 
says  Jo  Ann  Shemwell,  club  recorder,  “probably  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  dangerous.  But  it’s  not  as 


dangerous  as  it  appears  if  you  take  the  proper  pre- 
cautions.’’ 

For  beginners  or  those  lacking  riding  experi- 
ence, a special  class  is  set  up.  The  powder  puff  class 
requires  its  members  to  wear  a special  tag  on  their 
helmets  to  identify  them  to  other  riders. 

“I  think  the  idea  of  women  racing  in  a special 
class  is  a good  idea,’’  says  biker  Shemwell.  “In  this 
type  of  class,  the  idea  is  to  have  fun  and  gain  experi- 
ence, not  run  over  anyone  to  get  to  the  finish  line 
first.  At  least  in  this  class,  I feel  I have  a chance.’’ 

Officers  of  the  FHDRC  attribute  the  club’s  suc- 
cess to  two  factors:  First,  the  club  has  a tremendous 
area  available  at  Fort  Hood — with  terrain  diversified 
enough  to  sponsor  any  kind  of  racing  event. 

Second,  the  club  provides  good  low-cost  en- 
tertainment for  the  soldier,  his  dependents  and  civil- 
ians on  post.  “I  think  the  more  civilians  intermingle 
with  the  club  and  the  Army,  and  see  that  we  are  not 
different  from  them,  the  better  their  picture  of  the 
Army  and  Fort  Hood  in  general,’’  says  Capt  Cyr. 

Dirt  bikers  are  keenly  aware  that  there  is  a crisis 
point  at  every  obstacle  in  a racing  event.  But  outsiders 
can’t  appreciate  this  until  they  see  riders  maneuver 
and  work. 

“These  riders  haven’t  gotten  to  their  present 
level  of  racing  and  confidence  overnight,’’  says  CWO 
Randall. 

“It  takes  training  and  practice.’’  □ 


Tapke^  At 
Gkptstnsas 


story  and  photos  by 
SP4  Tom  Anderson 


rHE  TIME  is  mid-morning.  In 
the  shadow  of  a mosque  and  a 
ie  of  young  trees,  a small  boy 
3rds  cows  along  a hillside. 

ECIALIST  4 TOM  ANDERSON  Is  assigned  to  ths  Public 
airs  Office,  Southern  European  Task  Force,  Vicenza, 

ly- 


Several  months  before,  at 
this  same  location,  you  could  have 
heard  dogs  howling  in  the  night. 
They  were  wild:  either  sheep- 
herders  out  of  work  for  the  winter 
or  wild-born,  never-tamed  scaveng- 
ers of  the  hills.  A few  had  come  too 


close  with  snarls  and  growling. 
After  meeting  up  with  soldiers’  bul- 
lets they  were  buried  nearby  in  the 
hard  earth. 

This  is  the  arid,  mountainous 
northeast  territory  of  Anatolia,  the 
vast  Asian  plateau  that  constitutes 
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Erzurum,  capital  of  the  eastern  Turkey  province  of  the  same  name,  has  historically 
been  an  important  commercial  and  military  center. 


SP4  Clifford  Reed  visits  a barber 
at  a shop  in  Erzurum. 


Local  craftsmen  in  Erzurum  excel  in  metalwork  and  saddlery.  Except  for  an  occasional  spending  spree  on  a carpet  or 
samovar,  though,  Det-98  soldiers  say  very  little  spending  takes  place. 

48  SOLDIERS 
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most  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 
Stationed  here  is  a small  detach- 
ment of  54  American  soldiers  and 
airmen  who  man  the  easternmost 
point  in  the  U.S.  support  of  our 
NATO  allies. 

The  unit  is  TUSLOG  Detach- 
ment 98.  Though  an  integral  part  of 
the  Army’s  Southern  European 
Task  Force  (which  covers  Italy, 
Greece  and  Turkey),  it’s  the  only 
American  military  post  within 
hundreds  of  miles.  “Det-98,”  as  it’s 
called,  provides  logistical  support 
to  the  Turkish  Army  in  support  of 
the  NATO  mission. 

The  detachment  is  perched 
on  a hill  overlooking  the  city  of  Er- 
zurum, which  itself  is  more  than 
6,500  feet  above  sea  level.  That  po- 
sition affords  little  protection  from 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  summer, 
or  from  the  cold  winds  that  blow 
down  from  Russia  in  winter. 

Major  John  Eno  is  the  com- 
mander of  Det-98.  He’s  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  maintaining  mis- 
sion readiness,  basic  life-support 
functions  and  troop  enthusiasm  for 
a job  situation  that  is,  quite  often, 
a trying  one. 

None  of  the  men  have  fami- 
lies or  cars  or  motorcycles  here. 
Very  few  even  have  radios  or  record 
players.  Bowling  alleys  and  drive- 
ins  are  unheard  of. 

Mail  comes  into  the  detach- 
ment by  commercial  jet  from  Istan- 
bul. Flights  are  scheduled  on  a 
year-round  basis.  But  when  the 
snow  gets  too  deep  or  visibility  is 
poor  (there’s  no  radar  at  Erzurum’s 
j'airport),  the  planes  must  return 
Iwest  without  landing. 

One  of  the  few  saving  graces 
these  men  have  found  in  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world 
is  the  speed  of  Red  Cross  mes- 
sages. When  his  last  child  was  born, 
[First  Lieutenant  Joseph  Allred  re- 
calls, he  received  the  message  5 
hours  later.  “It  must  have  set  some 
kind  of  record,’’  he  says  with  a 
proud  grin. 

“There’s  a feeling,”  says  Maj 
j>Eno,  “that  we’re  an  outpost,  and 
Ipeople  forget  about  us.  ...  So 
you’ve  got  to  keep  reminding  the 
men  of  the  importance  of  the  mis- 
sion.” 


In  the  fight  to  keep  morale 
high,  weather  is  often  the  greatest 
foe.  Several  times  last  winter,  for 
instance,  snowfall  reached  shoul- 
der height  or  higher. 

“It  was  a bad  one,”  says  Maj 
Eno.  “We  spent  too  much  time 
shoveling  snow.  . . . It’s  an  activity 
you  can  get  disillusioned  with  very 
quickly  even  though  it  does  help 
with  body-building. 

And  if  by  chance  a shoveler 
pulls  a muscle  or  jams  a toe.  Spe- 
cialist 4 Clifford  Reed  will  be  there. 
He’s  the  detachment  medic,  and, 
according  to  his  commander,  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  medics. 

Cne  of  SP4  Reed’s  many 
chores  is  monitoring  the  unit’s 
water  supply.  After  being  partially 
purified  by  the  Turkish  army,  the 
drinking  water  is  then  given  another 
dose  of  chlorine  by  the  Americans. 

SP4  Reed  has  been  able  to 
combat  this  and  other  problems 
with  help  from  doctors’ at  two  local 
hospitals.  He  puts  in  some  hours  of 
voluntary  on-the-job  training  in  the 
wards  and  operating  rooms. 

According  to  Maj  Eno,  SP4 
Reed’s  community  relations  efforts 
have  provided  Det-98  with  “proba- 
bly the  best  emergency  medical 
support  in  U.S.  Army  Europe.” 

How  do  these  men — young, 
old,  married,  single — cope  with  this 
13-month  separation  from  home? 
According  to  one  senior  enlisted 
man,  “Letter-writing  is  about  the 
only  way.” 

Except  for  the  occasional 
spending  spree — on  a samovar  or  a 
carpet,  for  instance — very  little 
heavy  spending  takes  place  here. 
The  soldier  who’s  wise  can  save 
quite  a bit  in  13  months.  One  ser- 
geant saved  $2,700  in  6 months. 

Money,  though,  is  not  always 
a prime  consideration.  If  there’s  one 
question  that  appears  most  often  in 
the  mail  these  men  receive,  it’s 
“How’s  the  food?” 

Private  Robert  Denis  is  one 
man  who  has  to  provide  an  answer. 
One  of  the  two  cooks,  he’s  the  boss 
when  the  dining  hall  steward  is 
gone. 

“I  think  we  do  a pretty  good 
job  with  what  supplies  we  have,” 
Pvt  Denis  says.  Sometimes  there 


are  “outages”  of  milk,  bread  and 
eggs.  Sergeant  First  Class  Jack 
Durham,  the  supply  sergeant,  cal- 
culated that,  in  one  recent  stretch, 
“We  went  67  days  without  eggs.” 
“We  make  do  with  what 
we’ve  got,”  says  Pvt  Denis.  “If  there 
are  no  eggs,  we  fix  powdered.  We 
can  make  our  own  bread,  too.  We 
can  make  anything  from  scratch.” 
Chaplain  (Major)  John 
Curtiss,  who  visits  the  men  each 
month,  observes  that  “this  is  a spe- 
cial assignment.  They  wouldn’t  be 
here  if  they  couldn’t  cut  it.” 

Second  Lieutenant  Lawrence 
Perna  admits  that  morale  tends  to 
vary  at  the  detachment.  “But  no 
matter  how  they  feel,”  he  says,  “the 
men  still  manage  to  work  together. 
. . . They’re  a great  bunch  of  guys.” 
Specialist  4 Dennie  Lee  feels 
that  the  ones  who  have  it  roughest 
at  Det-98  are  “the  E2s  who  come 
here  straight  out  of  advanced  indi- 
vidual training.” 

Private  First  Class  Michael 
Hamilton  was  one  of  them.  He  was 
only  17,  but  ready  and  willing,  when 
he  arrived  in  July  1975. 

“It  wasn’t  hard  to  adjust  to 
this  place  at  first,”  he  says  “be- 
cause we  had  good  people,  the 
weather  was  good,  and  there  were 
outside  activities  to  keep  you  busy. 
Then  the  winter  came.  . . . 

“I  cried  once,”  says  PFC 
Hamilton.  “I  was  so  sorry  for  my- 
self.” 

He  eventually  brought  him- 
self around.  In  time  he  acquired  the 
nickname  “Hammy”  and  the  status 
of  detachment  mascot. 

One  of  Hammy’s  unofficial 
tasks  has  been  entertaining  the  oc- 
casional visitor.  His  lively  style 
keeps  his  pals  in  stitches.  Accord- 
ing to  Second  Lieutenant  Richard 
Stress,  “Hammy’s  one  of  the  things 
that  keeps  this  detachment  from 
falling  apart.” 

Meanwhile,  with  a limited 
budget  and  a big  dose  of  imagina- 
tion, the  men  are  developing  a 
varied  recreation  program. 

This  past  year,  the  detach- 
ment purchased  two  snowmobiles. 
And  for  skiers,  they  brought  in  a 
trained  instructor.  According  to  Maj 
Eno,  a nearby  slope  is  the  third 
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An  early  morning  formation  finds  2d  Lt  Richard  Stross  inspecting  a flak-jacketed  squad 
for  another  day’s  guard  duty.  Det-98  provides  logistical  support  to  the  Turkish  Army  in 
support  of  the  NATO  mission.  Located  in  the  northeast  territory  of  Anatolia,  the  detachment 
has  54  American  soldiers  and  airmen  assigned  to  it. 


longest  for  skiing  in  the  world.  For 
hobbyists,  there  are  leather  and 
woodworking  kits.  One  very  active 
hobby  is  photography.  The  detach- 
ment has  its  own  darkroom. 

Movies  shown  each  night 
provide  a popular  escape.  They’re 
16mm  versions  of  films  that  run  on 
the  military  circuit  in  Europe. 

“Quite  a few  soldiers,’’  ac- 
cording to  Maj  Eno,  “use  this  tour 
to  further  their  education.’’  Much  of 
the  study  is  self-initiated.  Twelve 
men  are  enrolled  in  military  corre- 
spondence courses.  Six  have 
graduated  from  high  school  on  the 
basis  of  General  Educational  De- 
velopment tests. 

The  detachment  provides  a 
schooling  boost  as  well.  Lt  Allred 
developed  a Turkish  language  pro- 
gram, even  before  it  became  a 
command  requirement.  Maj  Eno 
and  First  Lieutenant  Rex  Osborne 
teach  a math  refresher  course  for 
those  interested,  too. 

Lt  Allred,  who  handles  both 
training  and  athletics,  feels  the  unit 
is  doing  a good  job  of  keeping  its 
men’s  bodies  and  souls  together. 


The  athletics  program  especially 
meets  the  challenge  of  insuring  a 
healthy  attitude,  he  feels. 

“We  allow  for  plenty  of  PT 
time,’’  he  says.  “The  physical  exer- 
tion helps  get  their  minds  com- 
pletely away  from  the  situation. 

“We  also  try  to  maintain  a 
really  high  level  of  appreciation  for 
our  role  here.  For  one  thing,  these 
men  are  probably  the  only  Ameri- 
cans the  local  Turkish  people  will 
ever  see,’’  the  lieutenant  adds. 

“I  think  it’s  important  that 
none  of  our  people  have  been  in- 
volved in  any  kind  of  violence  in  the 
local  community.  They’ve  always 
been  top-notch  representatives  of 
their  country.  And  that  speaks 
highly  of  the  character  of  the  men 
we  get  here.’’ 

As  far  as  hobbies  go,  says  Lt 
Allred,  “I  guess  the  biggest  hobby 
has  been  cultivating  friendships.’’ 

Specialist  4 Nigel  Griffith  has 
been  particularly  successful.  His 
girlfriend  is  a student  at  nearby 
Atuturk  University. 

“When  I first  got  here,’’  says 
SP4  Griffith,  “I  used  to  go  down- 


town with  the  other  guys  in  a big 
group.’’  Everyone  was  a bit  wary  of 
what  to  expect  from  the 
townspeople  and,  as  a result,  he.^ 
noticed,  “It  was  sort  of  a set  thingi 
that  you  didn’t  smile.’’  | 

So  SP4  Griffith  set  out  on  hisj 
own.  He  got  to  know  the  owner  of 
a local  cafe,  and  he  took  Americar^ 
records  for  him  to  play.  The  Yankee* 
jams  made  a big  hit  with  the  Turks 
and  soon  their  approach  to  at  leasi 
one  American  was  more  relaxed. 

To  balance  the  urban  socia; 
scene,  SP4  Griffith  often  takes  of|( 
for  a day  of  hiking  and  climbing  ir 
the  nearby  hills.  Usually,  he  take 
the  wooden  flute  he  bought  wher 
he  first  arrived  here. 

SP4  Griffith  emphasizes  that  ’' 
“it  wasn’t  easy’’  getting  his  socia 
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life  off  ground  zero.  “What  the  situf 

“i4 


ation  boils  down  to,’’  he  says 
that  there’s  not  much  to  get  intcj 
here.’’  But,  he  adds  with  a smile 
“I’m  pushing  it  to  the  max.’’ 

Maj  Eno  says  he’s  a little  dis 
appointed  that  more  people  haven’*^ 
followed  SP4  Griffith’s  example 
The  reason  they  don’t,  the  majof* 
suspects,  is  that  they’re  overh 
aware  of  how  short  a time  they  ac 
tually  have  in  this  corner  of  thi^  ti 
world.  Then,  he  says,  they  tend  t(| 
shut  themselves  off  to  the  recreal 
tional,  educational  or  even  spiritucj  “ 
enrichments  that  are  available. 

One  of  those  who  have  nc^ 
shut  themselves  off  is  Privat 
Bobby  Patterson.  “This  is  a place,) 
he  says,  “where  a person  can  thinl- 
My  mind  has  really  been  on  to 
many  things,  I guess,  because 
have  a family.  But  when  I walked  i 
here,  I felt  I was  going  to  make  th 
best  of  it.’’ 

If  things  get  really  rough 
says  Pvt  Patterson,  there’s  somj 
solace  in  the  surrounding  mountai  i 
ranges.  “They’re  some  of  the  mofj 
beautiful  in  the  world.  It  seems  lik| 
they  go  far  up  into  the  heavens.’’  | 

For  those  separated  fror| 
home  and  family,  he  says,  duty  i{ 
Anatolia  offers  something  ever< 
person  needs — time.  Not  time  t^ 
kill,  but  time  to  think,  to  develop) 
to  grow,  using  the  recreational  anf 
educational  resources  Det-98  prc! 
vides  in  this  remote  corner  of  thj 
world. 
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Turn-On  to  Life.  Sep  18;  Combat  Sports, 

Sep  21;  NFL  Hat  Trick,  Sep  32;  Fire! 

Oct  13;  The  Patch  Game,  Nov  50  ' 

Savard.  SSgt  John:  Puffing  On  AIRS,  May 
44;  More  Than  a Dependent,  Jul  42;  War  ' 
of  the  Microbes.  Sep  13;  Concorde.  Sep  * 
28;  A Matter  of  Life  and  Death,  Sep  40;  [ 

All  in  One.  Oct  36;  Ready  & Waiting.  | 
Nov  6 

Shiff,  SP4  Milo  B.:  Rock  Star  to  Reverend, 
Nov  35 

Sorensen.  Barbara:  Man  in  the  OD  Tur- 
ban, Sep  12 

Stevens,  Steve:  Aide  to  the  Disabled,  Mar 
41 

Stringer.  SP4  Marilyrr  Rodeo.  Sep  23  ' 

Timberlake.  E.W.:  Getting  the  Message, 

Mar  28 

Ulanoff.  Stanley  M.:  USO:  ,4  Friend  in 
Need,  Mar  18 

Vail.  1st  Lt  Robert  E.:  All  in  a Day's  Race.  [ 
May  11 

Wasser.  SP5  Rick:  "Hello.  Korea,”  Sep 
II 

Weddle.  Capt  Peter  D.:  Wesf  Point  Bound, 

Apr  21 

Whelan.  Maj  Patricia:  Earthquake,  Sep  6 

Witek,  Lt  Col  James  E.:  Hale  Koa  Holi- 
day, Feb  1 1 ; Swapping  Soldiers.  Apr  28; . 
Total  Force.  Aug  43;  Last  of  the  First. 
Nov  11 

Wright.  Donald  C.:  Bars.  Stars  General 
Washington,  Feb  17 

Wyatt,  SP5  Jim:  The  Man  Behind  the  Sta-  j 
tue,  Feb  35  ' 
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. . Reindeer-driving,  chimney-climb- 
ing . . . cookie-eating?” 


"He'll  have  a white  beard  and  be  wear- 
ing a red  suit?  I’ll  wave  him  right 
through.” 


Molloes,  slogans,  bits  of  wisdom  and  instant  philosophy  reported  by  readers  or 
noted  by  soldiers  correspondents  on  their  Army  rounds. 


Signs  on  the  Army  Scene 


Roadside  Reflections 

at  the  MOW  Motor  Foot 

Happiness  is  when  the  motorist  who  lets  you  into  the  line  of 
traffic  also  makes  the  green  light. 

Have  you  noticed — the  politest  driver  is  usually  the  one  who’s 
waiting  for  you  to  vacate  a parking  space? 


Management — Points  ot  View 

Submitted  by  MSgt  William  Coombs, 
Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pa. 

It's  not  my  place  to  run  the  train. 

The  whistle,  I can’t  blow. 

It’s  not  my  place  to  say  how  far 
The  train’s  allowed  to  go. 

It’s  not  my  place  to  shoot  off  steam, 

Not  even  clang  the  bell. 

But  let  the  damned  thing  jump  the  track — 

Then  see  who  catches  hell. 


Notice  to  Employees: 

The  management  regrets  that  it  has  come  to  their  attention  that 
employees  dying  on  the  job  are  failing  to  fall  down. 

This  practice  must  stop  as  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  rigor  mortis  and  the  natural  condition  of  the  staff. 


Short  Bursts 

From  CWO  George  Mac  Chlerle,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  you’ll  get  a lot  of  advice. 
Today  is  the  Tomorrow  you  worried  about  Yesterday 

(and  now  you  know  why!) 


Experts  estimate  that  the  average  man  speaks  25,000 
words  a day  and  the  average  woman,  30,000.  Unfortunately,  a 
husband  has  already  spoken  his  daily  quota  when  he  comes 
home  and  the  wife  hasn’t  even  started  on  hers. 


The  Payott 

YESTERDAY  — it’s  a cashed  check  and  can’t  be  negotiated. 
TOMORROW  — it’s  a promissory  note  and  can’t  be  utilized. 
TODAY  — it’s  cash  in  hand.  Spend  it  wisely. 

Carol  Karija,  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  I 


"In  the  Christmas  play  we  have  just  two 
parts  left.  You  want  to  be  an  elf  or  a 
ballerina?” 


CONSUMERS  CORNER 


TIS  THE  SEASON 


For  the  Tree 


• Cut  the  base  of  your  Christ- 
mas tree  diagonally  before  placing 
it  in  the  water  container  stand .... 
It  will  stay  fresher  longer . 

• Never  use  strings  of  lights  on 
a metal  tree.  . . .Could  result  in 
electrical  shock.  . . .Use  a spotlight 
to  illuminate  it  instead  . 

• Don't  use  glass  wool,  "angel 
hair , " with  spray-on  flocking .... 
The  combination  is  highly  com- 
bustible. 

Under  the  Tree 

• Buy  toys  with  instructions  you 
can  understand . 

• Choose  toys  of  flexible  plastic . 
Toys  made  of  rigid  plastic  or  glass 
will  produce  a very  sharp  edge  if 
broken . 

• Be  sure  any  toy  that  can  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  (such  as  whis- 
tle, horn  or  bubble  blower)  isn't 
so  small  that  it , or  any  part , can 
be  swallowed . 


Temporary  CB  Permit 

□ Because  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  is  behind 
in  processing  applications  for  citizen  band  (CB)  radio  licenses 
(See  "Break  for  a CB  Update!") , you  now  can  use  a temporary 
permit  while  waiting  for  your  permanent  one. 

Just  cut  out  and  fill  in  the  form  below  and  you'll  be  operating 
as  a legal  beagle  if  you're  older  than  18  and  have  a U.S . mailing 
address.  Your  temporary  call  signs  are  the  first  letters  of  your 
first,  middle  and  last  names  along  with  your  zip  code. 


FCC  FORM  SS5 — B 
April  1976 


Temporary  Permit 

Class  D Citizens  Radio  Station 


1 


• Use  this  form  only  if  you  wont  o temporary  permit  while  your  regulor 
opplicotion,  FCC  Form  505,  is  being  processed  by  the  FCC. 


Instructions 


• Do  not  use  this  form  if  you  already  hove  a Class  D license. 

* Do  not  use  this  form  when  renewing  your  Class  D license. 


2 


I Horeby  Certify: 

[ I 1 am  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

□ 


t om  not  a representative  of  o foreign  government. 


Certification  ^ 


Read,  Fill  In 
Blonks,  and  Sign 


I have  applied  for  a Class  D Citizens  Radio  Station  license  by  moiling  o 
completed  Form  505  end  $4.00  filing  fee  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Box  1010,  Gettysburg,  PA.  17325. 


□ 

□ 


I have  not  been  denied  a license  or  had  my  license  revoked  by  the  FCC. 


I om  not  the  subject  of  any  other  legal  action  concerning  the  operation  of 
a radio  stotlon. 


Sigrtature 


If  you  cannot  certify  to  the  above,  you  aro 
not  eligible  for  a temporary  pormit. 

Willful  false  statements  void  this  permit  and 


Dote  Form  505  mailed  to  FCC  ere  punishable  by  firse  and/or  Imprisonment. 


3 


Complete  the  blocks  as  indicated.  I I I I I j 

Use  this  temporory  coll  sign  until  given  *— * • — ' 

0 call  sign  by  the  Federol  Communica-  a.  a 

tions  Commission.  I I 


□□□□□ 

T 


Temporary 
Call  Sign 


Initial  Initiol 
of  of 

Applicont’s  Applicont's 
First  Lost 
Name  Name 


4 


Do  Not  Mail  this  form,  it  is  your  Temporary  Permit. 


I 


Applicant's  Zip  Code 


Your  authority  under  this  permit  is  subject  to  oil  opplicoble  lows,  treoties  and  regulo* 
tions  and  is  subject  to  the  right  of  use  or  control  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 


This  permit  is  votid  for  60  days  from  the  dote  the  Form  505  is  moilod  to  the  FCC. 


I im  must  have  a temporary  parmit  or  a Ikansa  from  th#  FCC  to  operato  your 

LI ITI I lallUnS  Citiions  Band  radio  trarsemlttor. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


ITS  AND  PIECES 


• Change  to  AR  672-20  will  provide  criteria 
and  instructions  for  presentation  of  newly  es- 
tablished Commander's  Award  for  Civilian 
Personnel. . . .Award  will  recognize  employee 
performance  which  exceeds  criteria  for 
Certificate  of  Achievement,  but  does  not  meet 
those  of  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award. 


Highlights  in  the  Growth  of  a Nation 
December  Anniversaries. 

Dec.  7, 1941 — Japanese  hit  Pearl  Harbor  in  surprise  attack.  Dec. 
8,  1941 — United  States  declares  war  against  Japan.  Dec.  10, 
1898 — Treaty  of  Paris  ends  Spanish-American  War.  Cuba  is 
freed,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Philippines  are  ceded  to  the 
U.S.  Dec.  13,  1777 — Congress  establishes  the  Army  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General.  Dec.  14, 1799 — George  Washington  dies 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Dec.  16,  1944 — Germans  launch  last  major 
counteroffensive — the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Dec.  17,  1903 — Or- 
ville Wright  flies  120  feet  in  12  seconds  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.,  in 
man's  first  successful  motor-powered  flight.  Dec.  26, 1776 — Gen 
Washington’s  troops  cross  the  Delaware  River  to  defeat  Hes- 
sians in  Battle  of  Trenton. 


• Names  of  Kentucky's  44  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  have  been  permanently  enshrined 
in  Medal  of  Honor  Grove  at  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion, Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


• Army  reports  124  of  its  soldiers  held  in 
foreign  jails. . . .Air  Force  has  39. . . .Navy  and 
Marines  106. . . .Status  of  Forces  Agreements 
give  many  countries  right  to  try  soldiers  for 
crimes  committed  in  their  country . 


• Two  1976  Christmas  stamps  have  been 
issued. . . .The  one  below  is  based  on  an  1855 
Nathaniel  Currier  print. . . .About  70  percent 
of  these  stamps  are  being  printed  on  a new  8- 
color  combination  gravure-intaglio  press .... 
the  rest  on  the  conventional  gravure  press . . . 
Second  stamp  is  based  on  a John  Singleton 
Copley  madonna  and  child  painting . 


Uptrend:  The  Veterans  Administration  annual  report  for  FY  75, 
compiled  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  reports 
that  today’s  veteran  is  better  educated,  more  consistently  em- 
ployed, and  making  more  money — an  average  of  $3,390  more — 
than  the  non-veteran.  Following  is  a comparison  of  incomes 
of  veterans  and  non-veterans  as  of  mid-1975  by  educational 
level: 

Average  Income 


Educational  Level 

Veterans 

Non  Vets 

Less  than  high  school 

$ 6,870 

$ 4,730 

Some  high  school 

9,830 

7,340 

High  school  graduate 

11,350 

8,870 

Some  college 

12,620 

9,750 

College  graduate 

17,240 

1 1 ,870 

The  report  covered  more  than  29  million  veterans  on  VA  rolls — 
about  7 million  from  the  Vietnam  era,  nearly  6 million  from  the 
Korean  War,  and  some  13.5  million  from  World  War  II. 


Youth  Angle.  In  any  survey  of  Army  enlisted  strength,  the  accent 
is  on  youth  in  the  bottom  four  grades.  A recent  Military  Person- 
nel Center  (MILPERCEN)  survey  shows  two  out  of  every  three 
enlisted  people  in  the  Army  are  privates,  specialists  4 or  cor- 
porals (grades  El  through  E4).  Ninety  five  percent  of  these  are 
under  age  25,  60  percent  under  age  20.  And  one  out  of  every 
three  is  married. 

Other  MILPERCEN  survey  findings: 

• Average  age  of  active  Army  23.4  years 

• Percentage  of  active  Army  members 

20  years  of  age  and  under;  30.9  percent 

• Married  members  Army-wide: 

Officers  83.7  percent 

Enlisted  54.5  percent 


Answers  to 
Mindbenders 
(Page  26) 

Doing  Dishes;  1.  dishwater  2. 
dishmop  3.  dishearten  4.  dis- 
harmony 5.  dishpan  6.  dis- 
honest 7.  dishcloth  8.  dishev- 
eled Challenger's  Corner; 
wine,  $2;  bottle.  50  cents; 
cork,  1 2 cents  Women  and  the 
Presidency;  1.  B 2.  C 3.  A 


DECEMBER  1976 


• Per  diem  rates  for  soldiers 
and  DA  civilians  increased  from 
$33  to  $35  for  all  CONUS  travel 
effective  Oct . 3....  Newark,  N.J., 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  , estab- 
lished as  high-cost  areas .... 
HQDA  message  DAPE-HRCP-C 
011817Z  Oct  76  has  details. 

• Army  will  eliminate  involun- 
tary extension  of  overseas  tours 
on  a phased  basis.  . .in  order  to 
maintain  overseas  strength  and 
make  the  most  of  available  funds . 

• Army  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses  and  other  medical  support 
people  now  protected  against  mal- 
practice suits. . . .New  public  law 
requires  such  suits  be  brought 
against  United  States  rather  than 
the  individual . 

• DA  selection  board  for  pro- 
motion to  E7  scheduled  to  convene 
Jan.  11  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 

Ind Details  in  DAPC-MSS-PE 

message  302525Z  Sept  76. 


Recheck  Your  Orders 

Soldiers  scheduled  for  PCS  to  an  overseas  command  between  Dec. 
19  and  Jan.  2 should  recheck  their  orders.  . . .DA  officials  say 
there  will  be  no  involuntary  PCS  moves  during  this  period. . . . 
However , if  a soldier  does  wish  to  move  during  this  period , he 
may  request  to  do  so  and  his  commander  can  authorize  it . 

Drill  Sergeants 

Male  E5s  in  six  career  management  fields  (CMFs)  will  be  invol- 
untarily reassigned  as  drill  sergeants  on  an  as-needed  basis. . . . 
Includes  CMFs  11,  12,  13,  15,  16  and  17. . . .In  the  past.  Army 
has  relied  on  volunteers  for  drill  sergeants  program  for  males . 

. . .Females  have  been  selected  on  an  involuntary  basis  for  some 
time. . . .Details  are  in  AR  614-200. 

Recruiter  Aides 

Each  month  about  450  soldiers  completing  AIT  will  serve  as  re- 
cruiter aides  enroute  to  their  first  duty  station. . . .They  will  re- 
turn to  their  hometowns  on  TDY  status  for  30  days  and  talk  to 
their  friends  about  the  Army.  . . .Will  also  assist  recruiters  by 
visiting  high  schools  and  being  available  for  radio  and  TV 
appearances . 

Combined  OCS 

First  combined  male-female  class  of  the  14-week  Branch 
Immaterial  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS)  got  under  way  Nov.  7 
at  Fort  Banning,  Ga. , which  is  now  the  Army's  only  OCS  sta- 
tion. . . .Female  graduates  may  be  assigned  to  any  of  10  branches, 
excluding  Field  Artillery,  Armor,  Air  Defense  Artillery  and 
Infantry . 


• Tactical  mobile  equipment,  left,  is  part 
of  Army's  Patriot  (formerly  SAM-D)  air  de- 
fense system  being  developed  to  counter  ad- 
vanced aircraft  threats  of  the  1980s  and  be- 
yond. . . .Key  element  in  the  system  is  radar 
set  (left) , a phased  array  system  that  scans 
electronically  as  contrasted  with  conventional 
radars  that  rotate  mechanically  using  dish- 
like or  mesh-type  antennas.  . . .To  right  is  an 
engagement  control  station,  which  is  the 
operations  center  of  a Patriot  fire  control  sec- 
tion or  tactical  firing  platoon. . . .Testing  of 
system  is  scheduled  through  1977 . 
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From  the  world’s  far  corners,  tall  ships  came  sailing  into  New  York  Harbor 
to  highlight  a year  of  Bicentennial  activities. 
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